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Injunction  vs.  Dynamite 

"The  evidence  shows  that  in  the 
early  part  of  this  struggle,  one 
court  issued  an  injunction  against 
violence.  It  is  the  one  bright  spot 
in  the  dark  history  of  this  con- 
spiracy»  In  recent  years  we  have 
heard  much  denunciation  of  gov- 
ernment by  injunction;  but  a  con- 
sideration of  the  evidence  in  this 
case  will  convince  any  impartial 
person  that  government  by  injunc- 
tion is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to 
government  by  dynamite.  ** 

—From  statement  of  Judge  Anderson 
in  sentencing  officials  of  Structural 
Iron  Workers'  Union  at  Indianapo- 
lis, December  30,  1912. 
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A  MoHTHLY  Publication  by  the  National  Founders'  Association  and  National 
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Philadelphia 

Its  Homes  and  Pleasure  Grounds 


HISTORY 


Philadelphia  was  granted  a  separate  form  of  govern- 
ment in  1683  by  William  Penn.  At  that  time  the  city 
proper  had  an  area  of  two  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  400.  The  first  year  100  houses  were  erected.  This  form 
of  government  prevailed  until  1691,  when  the  city  received 
a  charter.  This  charter  lasted  until  1701,  when  a  new 
charter  and  new  seal  were  granted. 

We  have,  dating  from  1698,  a  history  of  Pennsylvania 
by  one  Gabriel  Thomas,  full  of  interesting  information. 
Philadelphia  was  already  a  "noble  and  beautiful  city," 
containing  above  2,000  houses,  most  of  them  "stately," 
made  of  brick;  three  stores,  and  besides  a  town  house,  a 
market  house,  and  several  schools.  Three  fairs  were  held 
there  yearly,  and  two  weekly  markets,  which  it  required 
twenty  fat  bullocks,  besides  many  sheep,  calves  and  hogs, 
to  supply.  The  city  had  large  trade  to  New  York,  New 
England,  Virginia,  West  India,  and  Old  England.  Its  ex- 
ports were  horses,  pipe  staves,  salt  meats,  breadstuifs, 
poultry  and  tobacco;  its  imports,  fir,  rum,  sugar,  molasses, 
silver,  negroes,  salt,  linen,  household  goods,  etc.  Wages 
were  three  times  as  high  as  in  England  or  Wales.  All 
sorts  of  "very  good  paper"  were  made  at  Germantown, 
besides  linen,  druggets,  crepes,  camlets,  serges,  and  other 
woolen  cloths.     All   religious  confessions  were   represented. 
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In  1854  the  city  territory  was  made  co-extensive  with 
that  of  the  territory  of  the  County  of  Philadelphia,  and  all 
independent  forms  of  government  within  the  County  were 
consolidated.  This  is  unique,  in  that  no  other  city  of  its  size 
in  this  country,  has  retained  its  corporate  limits,  for  so  long  a 
period  of  time. 

The  present  city  has  an  area  of  129.58  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  1,515,000  and  with  345,586  buildings,  of  which 
314,599  are  dwellings.  Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  these  dwellings 
are  occupied  by  one  family  and  20%  have  been  built  in  the 
past  ten  years. 

Resources  and  Industries. 

Philadelphia  has  thirty  miles  of  available  river  front,  ly- 
ing between  two  great  rivers,  with  a  thirty-foot  channel  to  the 
sea.  It  has  a  fine  port  with  extensive  coastal  and  trans-at- 
lantic  steamship  facilities,  with  an  export  and  import  trade 
of  175  million  dollars  annually.     For  over  a  century  and  a 


Washington's   Monument  at  Entrance  to  Fairmount   Park. 
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quarter  Philadelphia  has  been  a  ship-building  center — ^today 
a  greater  tonnage  of  steel  ships  is  built  on  the  Delaware  river 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Republic  combined. 

Philadelphia  is  the  greatest  workshop  of  the  world,  be- 
cause it  has  the  largest  body  of  skilled  labor  ever  gathered 
together  in  one  city;  is  situated  within  a  few  hours'  railway 
haul  of  the  greatest  coal  fields  in  the  world,  with  a  down 
grade  from  mines  to  factory,  and  is  the  distributing  point 
for  the  trade  of  twenty-five  million  people.  It  has  16,000 
manufacturing  plants,  employing  250,000  skilled  laborers,  each 
year  consuming  $400,000,000  of  raw  material  and  producing 
$700,000,000  of  manufactured  products. 

Philadelphia  manufactures  eight  locomotives  every  work- 
ing day,  or  2,663  in  the  year,  and  builds  15  electric  railway 
cars  per  day. 

.  Philadelphia  leads  every  city  in  the  Republic  in  the  value 
of  its  manufactures  of  locomotives,  carpet,  rugs,  leather, 
hosiery  and  knit  goods,  woolen  goods,  street  railway  caYs, 
iron  and  steel  ship-building,  felt  hats,  saws,  upholstery  goods 
and  oilcloth;  and  stands  second  in  the  production  of  foundry 
and  machine  shop  products,  sugar  and  molasses  refining,  pe- 
troleum refining,  worsted  goods,  chemicals,  druggists'  prepa- 
rations, dyeing  and  finishing  textiles,  cordage,  twine  and  fer- 
tilizers. 

With  only  one-sixtieth  of  the  population  of  the  Republic, 
Philadelphia  produces  one-twentieth  of  all  its  manufactures. 

Philadelphia  has  1,000  business  firms  and  corporations  en- 
gaged in  the  wholesale  trade. 

Homes. 

We  all  know  Philadelphia  has  the  reputation  for  being  a 
city  of  homes.  This  reputation  has  been  justly  earned.  Within 
its  limits  there  are  345,000  dwellings,  a  larger  number  than 
in  any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  '  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand of  these  are  two-story  houses.  Many  have  front  porches 
and  modest  back  yards  so  enclosed  with  wire  fences  that  they 
present  not  only  a  park-like  appearance,  but  an  area  alike 
conducive   to  ventilation   and   cleanliness,   while   not   a   few 
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have  pretty,  though  small,  lawns.  Each  property  is  under 
the  easy  scrutiny  of  the  neighbors,  consequently  objectionable 
litter  and  garbage  heaps  are  infrequent  sights. 


Typical  Two-Story  Workingmen's  Homes,  ot  which  there  are  some 
200,000  in  Philadelphia. 

In  studying  this  question,  it  must  be  realized  clearly  that 
the  home-building  habit,  for  which  Philadelphia  is  famous, 
shows  a  continuous  growth  in  popularity.  Moreover,  that 
policy  is  more  popular  today  than  ever  before,  has  stood  the 
test  of  time  and  can  be  measured  by  authentic  official  records 
running  between  widely  separated  periods  of  time.  It  is  no 
movement  of  a  day,  a  year  or  even  a  century,  but  a  move- 
ment easily  traced  and  susceptible  of  careful  estimate  for  a 
period  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years.  Further,  dur- 
ing all  this  period  there  has  been  shown  a  remarkable  regu- 
larity in  the  volume  of  activity  and  expenditure.  In  Phila- 
delphia there  is  opportunity  to  study  home-creating  condi- 
tions over  a  long  period  of  time,  embracing  all  varieties  of 
commercial  and  financial  conditions — study  the  development 
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of  this  one  line  of  policy  while  the  city's  population  increased 
from  13,000  inhabitants  to  1,549,008.  We  can  trace  this  home 
development  from  the  year  1744,  when  there  existed  in  Phila- 
delphia 1,500  dwellings,  housing  13,000  inhabitants,  8.6  indi- 
viduals to  the  home,  down  to  the  year  1911,  when,  within  the 
same  city,  335,752  dwellings  housed  1,549,008  individuals,  or 
4.6  to  a  dwelling. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  this  long  record, 
covering  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years,  is  that  the  home 
or  dwelling  accommodation  of  each  individual  has  been  prac- 
tically doubled.  In  other  words,  there  are  only  about  half 
as  many  to  a  dwelling  today  as  were  to  be  found  in  1744. 

Another  general  feature  worthy  of  record  here  is  that  for 
this  long  period  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years,  the 
city  has  built  an  average  each  year  of  more  than  2,000  dwell- 
ings! This  splendid  building  record,  covering  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  of  development,  receives  additional  value 
from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  last  year  of  detailed  record, 
namely  1910,  the  city  built  9,140  dwellings,  or  four  and  one- 
half  times  the  average  rate  of  building  during  the  longer  pe- 
riod. Taking  a  shorter  period  for  comparison,  and  yet  a  period 
long  enough  to  be  convincing,  we  find  that  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia, between  1876  and  1911,  increased  its  dwelling  houses 
from  143,936  to  335,752,  the  increase  being  133%,  as  com- 
pared with  an  increase  of  the  population  during  the  same  pe- 
riod of  only  98j4%.  Moreover,  the  average  annual  building 
"^f  homes  during  this  period  of  thirty-five  years  was  5,480  a 
year,  as  contrasted  with  the  average  over  the  167  years  of 
only  2,000  a  year.  Giving  a  little  closer  analysis  to  the  per- 
centage, and  take  a  still  shorter  period,  that  between  1896  and 
1910  inclusive,  or  fifteen  years,  we  find  the  number  of  homes 
built  is  102,320,  and  the  average  per  year  6,821. 

The  figures  already  given  prove  that  Philadelphia's  home- 
building,  habit  has  an  uninterrupted  record  of  progress  cover- 
ing 167  years ;  that  this  progress  has  been  even  more  rapid  than 
the  growth  in  population.  Further,  that  in  later  years,  the 
popularity  of  this  habit  has  been  greater  than  in  former  times, 
the  net  result  being  that  the  City  of  Philadelphia  today  finds 
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itself  possessed  of  more  individual  homes,  occupied  by  own- 
ers, than  any  other  city  in  the  world.  This  fact  of  itself  is 
a  striking  testimonial  to 'the  stability  of  Philadelphia  home 
life  and  its  value  in  the  development  of  the  city.  But  a  still 
more  important  lesson  is  disclosed  when  this  home-building 
and  home-owning  habit  is  more  closely  analyzed,  for  its 
analysis  develops  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  Phila- 
delphia's homes,  in  fact  an  overwhelming  majority,  consists  of 


Workingmen's  Dwellings,  occupied  principally  by  persons  of  for- 
eign birth. 

two  or  three-story  dwellings.  This  peculiar  feature  has  value 
when  measured  from  several  points  of  view.  In  the  first 
place,  out  of  the  335,752  dwellings  within  the  city  limits  to- 
day, only  12,591  are  frame  structures.  The  buildings,  there- 
fore, are  of  continuing  value,  because  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter. In  the  second  place,  out  of  the  335,752  dwellings 
standing  in  Philadelphia  in  1911,  only  18,742  are  outside  of 
the  two  and  three-story  class;  317,010  come  under  the  two  and 
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three-story  classification,  divided  as  follows:  two-story  180,- 
738,  three-story  127,272. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  two-story  house,  numbering  in 
round  numbers  200,000,  stands  for  more  than  one-half  of  all 
the  dwellings  in  Philadelphia.  This  position  the  two-story 
house  has  won  within  the  past  fifteen  years,  because  in  1896 
the  two-story  houses  numbered  108,789,  while  the  three-story 
numbered  111,768.  A  comparison  of  these  two  years,  sepa- 
rated by  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  discloses  the  surprising 
fact  that  in  the  fifteen-year  period  mentioned  there  have  been 
built  80,940  two-story  dwlHngs,  at  a  cost  of  $47,500,000,  com- 
pared with  15,504  three-story  buildmgs  at  a  cost  of  $64,872,- 
530,  a  gross  investment  in  these  two  classes  of  homes  amount- 
ing to  $212,372,530. 


Children's  Play  Grounds,  showing  gymnastic  apparatus  with  which 

it  is  equipped. 

Out  of  this  study  of  the  size  and  character  of  the  Phila- 
delphia homes  there  develops  this  fact  of  supreme  importance ; 
namely,  that  Philadelphia  is  still  inclined  to  practice  in  her 
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everyday  life  that  thrift  which  the  founder  believed  the  firm 
basis  of  a  nation's  continuing  prosperity  For  the  two-story 
dwelling,  the  average  in  Philadelphia  is  built  in  several  classes, 
so  that  the  accommodations  received  in  return  for  rent  paid  or 
purchase  price  made  fit  the  interests  of  a  varying  type  of  ten- 
ant, and  meet  the  needs  or  limitations  of  his  income  or  ac- 
cumulated savings.  In  short,  the  main  idea  of  Philadelphia's 
home  building  is  to  provide  enough,  but  not  more  than  enough, 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  occasion,  and  so  enable  a  man 


Play  Ground  in  connection  with  Public  School. 

to  live  a  little  within  his  income;  that  is,  live  in  comfort  and 
yet  with  ability  to  add  to  the  city's  power  to  create  through  the 
accumulation  of  a  reserve  fund  of  wealth  in  which  the  whole 
people  share.  The  old-fashioned  idea  that  a  number  of  spare 
rooms  in  a  house  are  necessary  to  insure  a  respectable  posi- 
tion in  the  community  has  been  largely  discounted  in  Phila- 
delphia. Primarily,  in  part,  by  a  determination  to  solve  what 
is  known  as  the  servant  question,  each  year  those  who  cater 
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to  the  great  mass  of  families  are  striving  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  home,  while  increasing  the  number  of  home  comforls 
contained  therein,  coincidentally  adding  to  its  convenience. 
The  circumstance  that  Philadelphia  has  today  over  350,000 
bath  rooms  in  operation,  or  more  than  an  average  of  one  to 
every  dwelling;  is  but  one  of  the  many  facts  which  might  be 
cited  to  prove  the  high  character  of  accommodations  afforded 
by  this  type  of  house.  To  come  a  little  closer  to  the  subject, 
the  house  renting  at  $io  a  month  offers  today  accommodations 
or  conveniences  to  comfortable  living  which  twenty  years 
ago  the  average  citizen,  with  an  income  of  $5,000  a  year  could 
not  hope  to  possess, 

A  feature  in  the  development  of  the  two-story  home  is 
worthy  .of  special  study — that  is,  the  union  of  factory  and 
home  through  the  influence  of  close  environment.  In  many 
of  the  large  manufactory  districts  there  frequently  prevails 
the  practice  of  constructing  close  to  a  large  factory  rows  of 
two-story  dwellings  to  be  owned  or  rented  by  employes  con- 
nected with  that  industry.  Many  large  manufacturing  con- 
cerns, as  an  inducement  to- their  workmen  to  own  their  homes 
make  a  practice  of  advancing  a  sufficient  amount  of  money 
at  a  nominal  rate  of  interest  to  make  the  first  payment  on  the 
property,  taking  a  mortgage  thereon,  to  be  repaid  by  instal- 
ments. The  majority  of  these  homes  are,  however,  inde- 
pendently owned,  and  while  there  is  no  special  favor  shown 
to  the  workers  in  the  factory  in  question,  the  element  of  close- 
ness, the  saving  of  time  in  going  to  and  from  the  work,  the 
facility  which  this  nearness  offers  the  worker  of  taking  his 
meals  at  home  gives  to  such  dwellings  a  special  value  not 
only  to  the  occupant  as  a  worker,  but  to  the  city,  in  that  it 
tends  to  produce  a  better  class  of  citizen.  For  one  result 
of  this  close  association  of  home  and  place  of  employment 
is  that  the  man  is  brought  in  closer  contact  with  his  own  fam- 
ily ;  he  sees  more  of  home  life ;  there  is  less  temptation  offered 
by  lively  attractions  in  coming  from  and  going  to  work. 

In  connection  with  this  element  of  factory  employment 
and  nearby  homes  for  employes,  attention  should  be  called 
to  the  fact  that  Philadelphia  is  so  rich  in  parks  and  open-air 
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Space  that  nearness  of  the  factory  has  no  cramping  effect 
upon  the  man's  nature,  neither  does  it  tend  to  make  him  a 
mere  drudge,  swinging  with  deadening  monotony  from  home 
to  workshop  and  from  workshop  to  home.  He  can  escape 
from  work  and  worry  and  his  immediate  labor  environment 
by  a  short  walk  to  some  nearby  park  or  square  or  some  public 
resort  for  a  short  time ;  his  wife  and  children  also  having  the 
benefit  of  this  nearby  pleasure  ground.  The  result,  therefore, 
of  this  home  and  factory  union  is  that  the  worker  becomes 


Athletic  Sports  at  Belmont  Park. 

more  attached  to  his  home  and  realizes  that  his  success  in 
a  large  measure  is  bound  up  in  the  future  success  of  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  institution  by  which  he  is  em- 
ployed. 

Regarding  the  matter  of  environment  secured  by  the  work-- 
ers  occupying  these  two-story  houses,  it  should  be  explained 
and  emphasized  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  he  lias  all 
the  room  he  needs  and  his  accommodations  are  of  the  best. 
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Even  in  the  low  rental  homes  he  secures  six  rooms  and  a 
bath;  a  parlor,  dining  room  and  kitchen  on  the  ground  floor, 
above  a  good  sized  cellar  with  heating  apparatus,  making  the 
whole  house  comfortable  even  in  the  most  severe  weather; 
on  the  second  floor  there  are  three  bed  rooms  and  the  bath 
room.  The  kitchen  has  its  permanent  laundry,  basin,  range 
and  boiler,  with  direct  attachment  to  the  city  water  supply. 
These  homes  are  so  constructed  that  an  aqiple  amount  of 
window  area  is  provided  for  each  room.     The  rental  ranges 


Amusements  provided  for  the  children. 

from  $13  to  $18  per  month;  the  purchase  price  varies  from 
$2,000  to  $3,000,  the  location  being  largely  the  determining 
factor  as  to  cost. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  housing,  it  is  essential  that 
we  make  mention  of  a  certain  type  of  dwelling  known  as  the 
"alley  house."  In  the  older  areas  there  are  houses  built  upon 
rear  lots,  with  their  only  approach  through  an  alley  3  to  5 
feet  wide.     These  buildings  are  three  stories  high,  with  one 
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room  to  a  floor,  with  no  back  or  side  yards,  their  rear  wall 
party  with  similar  houses  on  contiguous  lots,  their  rooms 
with  windows  opening  upon  the  narrow  entrance  way.  Often 
the  houses  are  built  back  160  feet  from  the  street  line  with 
their  approach  still  limited  to  the  narrow  footway.  In  some 
blocks  40%  to  50%  of  the  houses  are  built  on  the  rear  lots. 
No  more  of  these  buildings  can,  however,  he  erected. 

From  Penn'f  time  the  Philadelphian  has  believed  in  the 
individual  home,  "the  home  with  God's  sky  over  it  and  old 
mother  earth  under  it,"  and  it  has  been  his  constant  aim  to 
gradually  develop  a  condition  where  it  would  be  possible  to 
produce  a  home  simple  enough  to  come  within  the  reach  of 
the  man  of  limited  income,  and  yet  a  home  containing  those 
aids  to  happy  and  healthful  living  which  he  believed  necessary 
to  the  production  of  a  strong  body  and  a  clean  mind.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Philadelphia's  home-building 
policy  and  home-owning  habit  offer  a  valuable  lesson  for  the 
whole  Republic. 

To  sum  up  tbe  situation,  Philadelphia  in  1911  had  within 
her  limits  335,752  separate  dwellings,  323,000  of  which  are 
of  brick  and  stone,  or  of  a  permanent  character  of  construc- 
tion. Of  this  tremendous  army  of  homes  all  but  18,742  are 
of  two  and  three-story  construction,  all  typical  homes  of  the 
people,  and  best  of  all,  the  home-building  and  home-owning 
habit  of  the  people  grows  stronger  every  day  in  the  home- 
loving  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  movements  to  secure  better  housing  conditions  and 
more  city  parks  are  supplemental  to  each  other.  The  main 
object  of  the  demand  for  better  housing  is  to  secure  fresh 
air  within  the  house  and  that  of  the  city  park  fresh  air  out- 
side the  house.  You  cannot  have  fresh  air  within,  if  there 
is  not  fresh  air  without.     We  will,  therefore,  next  consider 

Parks  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

In  Philadelphia,  from  the  foundation  in  1683,  the  authori- 
ties of  the  day  have  recognized  as  a  direct  municipal  duty 
the  provision  of  parks  and  pleasure  grounds  for  the  people. 
The  founder,  William  Penn,  in  his  original  plan  for  the  city, 
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made  a  liberal  apportionment  for  open-air  spaces.  The  area 
of  the  original  city  was  only  1,493  acres,  and  yet,  out  of  this 
small  area,  there  was  dedicated  Rve  squares,  with  a  total  area 
of  42  acres,  or  about  2  8/10%  of  the  city's  total  area.  Today, 
227  years  after  the  founding  of  the  city,  the  area  of  land 
dedicated  to  the  public  for  park  purposes  is  5,065  acres,  or 
6  1/10%  of  the  present  day  area  of  the  whole  city.  Not  only 
did  the  founder  dedicate  a  liberal  proportion  of  the  city  as 


One  of  Fairmount  Park's  picnic  grounds. 

playground  for  the  people,  but  he  still  further  emphasized  his 
belief  in  the  economic  and  moral  value  of  bringing  nature 
into  the  heart  of  a  city  by  laying  out  his  city  in  a  manner 
to  allow  of  shade  trees  surrounding  each  home,  and  an 
orchard  and  garden  attached  to  each  house.  All  streets  were 
to  be  heavily  shaded,  and  every  possible  effort  put  forth  to 
make  Philadelphia  in  fact,  as  well  as  theory,  the  most  at- 
tractive city  in  America. 
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Fairmount  park,  containing  over  3,000  acres,  more  than 
42  miles  of  drives  and  44  miles  of  foot  paths,  the  boundaries 
measuring  neariy  34  miles,  and  within  them  flowing  two  rivers 
— the  Schuykill,  for  more  than  four  miles,  and  the  Wissa- 
hickon,  for  seven  and  a  half  miles — stands  today  the  greatest 
pleasure  ground  for  the  people  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
civilized  world.  It  is  a  pleasure  ground  visited  during  one 
year  by  nearly  10,000,000  people,  while  over  its  drives  during 


Popular  device  among  the  children,  as  indicated  by  the  "Waiting 

Line." 

the  same  period  traveled  more  than  600,000  vehicles.  Many 
of  the  trees  along  Woodland  path  in  this  park  are  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

The  expensive  automobile  of  the  wealthy  citizen  is  no 
more  welcome  to  the  park  roads  than  is  a  small  retail  business 
wagon,  when  the  latter  carries  the  family  of  the  owner,  al- 
though such  wagon  would  be  excluded  if  carrying  merchan- 
dise.    Grounds  are  provided  for  tennis,  baseball,  football  and 
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cricket  in  many  sections  of  the  park;  the  inflexible  rule  is 
"first  come,  first  served." 

Of  the  80  parks  and  squares  which  combines  to  form 
Philadelphia's  5,000  acres  of  playground,  Fairmount  park, 
with  over  one-half  of  this  area,  is  typical  of  the  part  played 
by  open-air  spaces  in  the  out-of-door  life  of  the  people  during 
spring,  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  well  nigh  impossible  to 
overestimate  the  value  of  the  opportunities  for  pleasure  of- 


The  Tennis  Court  in  the  Park,  open  to  the  public. 

fered  by  the  park,  and  accepted  by  the  people,  during  that 
season  when  those  constituting  the  well-to-do  section  of  the 
population  are  away  at  the  seashore,  in  the  mountains  or  out 
on  the  farm.  The  park,  owing  to  its  peculiar  shape,  touches 
a  number  of  wards,  and  oflFers  easy  access  from  many  con- 
gested districts.  Moreover,  within  its  generous  limits  flpw 
two  rivers,  offering  unequaled  opportunities  for  rowing  and 
all  other  forms  of  river  sport.  There  are  two  broad  plains 
devoted  to  baseball,  supplemented  by  three  areas  for  tennis; 
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but  perhaps  the  strongest  appeal,  that  which  reaches  the  largest 
number  of  people,  is  furnished  by  the  numerous  picnic 
grounds,  open  free  to  the  public.  Investigation  has  shown 
that  it  is  the  fixed  habit  of  more  than  25,000  families  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August  to  pass  every  Sunday  and 
holiday  in  picnic  party  fashion  under  the  great  trees  of  Fair- 
mount  park.  There  are  more  than  50  separate  areas  wherein 
may  be  found  every  attraction  offered  to  the  people  on  pleas- 
ure bent  in  the  heart  of  a  thinly  settled  country  district- 
large  bodies  of  heavily  timbered  land  free  from  underbrush; 
wide  spreads  of  rolling  fields,  for  freehand  romp  and  play; 
a  half  hundred  little  brooks,  along  which  are  to  be  found 


\ 


One  of  the  many  baseball  diamonds  situated  in  the  public  parks. 

just  such  picturesque  corners  as  make  irresistible  appeal  to 
the  lover  of  nature  or  work-worn  dweller  in  the  heart  of 
a  great  city,  hungry  for  "the  wood's  low  rustle  and  the  mea- 
dow's kindly  page.*'  In  every  picnic  ground  the  park  com- 
mission has  erected  tables  and  benches  for  the  free  use  of 
visitors. 
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Fairmount  park  is  but  one  of  eighty  Municipal  pleasure 
grounds,  and  while  it  is  the  largest,  the  situation  of  many  of 
the  smaller  parks  and  squares  close  to  congested  districts 
makes  possible  a  public  service  by  parks  and  squares,  other 
than  Fairmount  park,  during  the  course  of  a  year  reaching 
double  the  number  accommodated  at  Fairmount  park,  or  20,- 
000,000,  showing  a  grand  total  of  3J,000,000  offered  oppor- 


Exterior  view  of  public  bath  house. 

tunities  for  pleasure  in  city  parks  and  squares  as  a  free  gift 
from  the  city.  Supplementing  the  facilities  for  pleasure  of- 
fered by  the  city's  parks  and  squares,  the  Board  of  Education 
opens  during  the  summer  season  ninety  playgrounds  attached 
to  public  school  houses.  As  these  spaces  are  located  in  nearly 
every  section  of  the  city's  area,  equipped  with  all  descrip- 
tions of  apparatus  suitable  for  the  amusement  and  exercise 
of  the  children,  they  play  a  most  important  part  in  winning 
health  and  happiness  for  the  vast  army  of  "stay-at-homes." 
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But  five  of  the  forty-seven  warcfs  into  which  the  city's 
area  of  129J4  square  miles  is  divided  are  without  special 
pleasure  grounds,  and  in  each  of  these  wards  referred  to  there 
is  a  valid  reason  for  the  omission  in  the  smallness  of  the 
ward,  rendering  use  of  park  space  in  adjacent  ward  natural, 
or  in  the  character  of  the  ward  itself,  where  it  is  located  in 
strictly  business  or  undeveloped  territory. 

Bath  Houses. 

The  free  bath  service  in  aid  of  health  and  pleasure,  of- 
fered by  the  city,  is  accepted  each  season  by  more  than  five 


Interior  of  public  bath  house. 

and  one-half  million  people.  These  public  baths,  number 
twenty,  and  are  distributed  geographically  so  as  to  directly 
serve  twenty  wards,  which  contain  one-half  of  the  city's 
present  population,  or  750,000;  with  adjoining  wards  near 
enough  to  make  baths  available,  holding  250,000  more  people. 
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The  wards  which  have  no  free  bathing  facilities  are  those 
containing  homes  the  great  majority  of  which  possess  private 
bathing  facilities,  for  within  the  city's  326,612  dwellings  there 
are  346,823  bath  rooms.  The  twenty  public  baths  are  all 
constructed  along  modem  lines,  some  with  open  roof  and 
covered  galleries,  others  occupying  enclosed  buildings. 

The  four  great  lines  of  entertainment,  along  which  the 
city  endeavors  to  use  its  wide  power  for  the  public  benefit, 
are:   First,   concerts  by  the  three  bands,   which  offer  each 


Open  air  swimming  pool  on  "Ladies'  Day." 

summer  a  pleasurable  evening's  entertainment  to  more  than 
1,500,000  individuals;  Second,  the  public  baths,  which  during 
the  summer  season  are  patronized  by  more  than  five  and  one- 
half  million  people;  Third,  the  various  sporting  events  on  the 
Schuylkill  river  and  the  various  athletic  fields  and  in  the  parks, 
which  offer  free  entertainment  to  5,000,000  persons;  Fourth, 
the  sporting  and  picnicking  facilities  offered  by  the  80  parks 
and  squares  maintained  at  the  city's  expense,  which  are  util- 
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ized  during  the  year  by  more  than  30,000,000  people,  a  grand 
total  of  42,000,000  opportunities  for  pleasure  offered  each 
year  by  the  city  and  accepted  by  the  citizens. 

The  underlying  motive  of  Philadelphia's  park  building 
policy  is  to  open  the  gate  of  pleasure-giving  play  for  the 
children  of  the  city ;  to  make  good  men  and  women  out  of  the 
children  of  today ;  to  keep  the  child  heart  alive  in  the  children 
of  yesterday;  to  give  to  all  divisions  of  the  population  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  God's  uplifting  and  upbuilding  "out-of- 
doors" — ^that  is  the  mission  of  Philadelphia's  pleasure  grounds 
of  the  people. 

Schools. 

Philadelphia  has  the  largest  and  most  heavily  endowed  insti- 
tution in  the  world  for  the  care  of  orphans,  Girard  college,  car- 
ing for  1,510  boys,  utilizing  17  large  marble  buildings  standing 
on  a  tract  of  40  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  having  an  in- 
come producing  endowment  in  excess  of  $25,000,000. 

Philadelphia's  Central  High  School  for  boys  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive school  house  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  representing 
an  investment  of  $2,000,000.  From  the  tower  of  this  college 
of  the  people  and  flower  of  Philadelphia's  public  school  sys- 
tem may  be  seen,  gathered  in  a  circle  only  a  few  squares  in 
diameter,  a  group  of  buildings  devoted  to  the  highest  form 
of  education  offered  by  the  city  to  her  children  which  rep- 
resents an  investment  in  buildings  and  equipment  of  five 
million  dollars,  and  is  the  home  today  of  nearly  8,500  pupils 
— ^the  highest  rank  in  the  great  army,  175,000  strong,  of 
Philadelphia's  public  school  children.  At  the  foot  of  the 
High  School  tower,  to  the  south,  stands  the  great  locomotive 
works,  with  a  capacity  of  one  complete  locomotive  every 
working  hour  of  the  day,  which  gives  employment  to  19,000 
men,  and  through  this  army  of  skilled  labor,  supports  a  pop- 
ulation of  100,000  souls.  Other  notable  schools  are  the  High 
School  for  girls,  North  East  Manual  Training  School,  South- 
em  Manual  Training  School,  Philadelphia  Normal  School  for 
girls. 
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ENGLISH  TRADE  UNIONISTS  AND 
DRUNKENNESS. 


Eight  Thousand  Railroad  Employes  Strike  Because  of  Re- 
duction in  Rank  of  Engine  Driver  for  Drunkenness — 
''Man's  Inalienable  Right  to  Get  Drunk,"  Says 
Union   Speaker. 


How  many  of  us  would  care  to  be  on  a  main  line  express 
run  by  a  drunken  engineer,  or  one  we  knew  was  addicted  to 
drink?  And  yet  last  month  8,000  railroad  employes  struck, 
and  the  passenger  and  freight  traffic  of  the  northern  part  of 
England  was  completely  tied  up  because  the  company  saw  fit 
to  reduce  in  rank  an  engineer  convicted  of  drunkenness  while 
oflF  duty.  The  company  rightly  took  the  stand  that  the  safety 
of  the  public  demanded  such  action.  Indignation  meetings 
were  held  by  the  strikers  and  red  hot  speeches  were  made  de- 
nouncing the  company  and  declaring'  that  it  was  "Man's  in- 
alienable right  to  get  drunk." 

Nearly  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  have  stringent 
rules  against  intoxication.  Fortunately,  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods have  no  affiliation  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  have  therefore  been  at  liberty  to  approve  such 
regulations.  The  following  from  The  Outlook  indicates 
that  the  man  who  is  addicted  to  drink  while  on  or  oflF  duty 
will  soon  be  unable  to  find  a  place  on  an  American  railroad. 

"The  management  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 
em  system  has  issued  a  general  order  which  deserves  chron- 
icling. Its  most  discussed  clause  refers  to  the  use  of  liquor 
by  employes.  One  of  the  American  Railway  Association's 
rules,  adopted  by  most  of  the  railways  of  the  country,  reads 
as  follows: 

The  use  of  intoxicants  by  employes  while  on  duty  is  pro- 
hibited. Their  habitual  use,  or  the  frequenting  of  places  where 
they  are  sold,  is  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal. 

The  Lackawanna  company  at  least  is  now  going  a  step 
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further  and  will  prohibit  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  em- 
ployes directly  connected  with  the  movements  of  trains  at  all 
times.  The  company  may  be  criticized  for  interfering  with 
personal  liberty,  but,  in  view  of  the  great  risks  involved  in  rail- 
way transportation,  public  sentiment  will,  we  believe,  sup- 
port its  position.    Its  new  general  order  reads  as  follows : 

In  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  several  Federal  and 
State  "hours  of  service"  laws,  employes  in  engine,  train,  yard, 
and  station  service  are  prohibited  from  using  their  time  while 
off  duty  in  a  manner  that  may  unfit  them  for  the  safe,  prompt 
and  efficient  performance  of  their  respective  duties  for  the 
company.  They  are  strictly  enjoined  and  required  to  use  their 
time  while  off  duty,  primarily  for  obtaining  ample  rest.  The 
use  of  intoxicants  while  on  or  off  duty,  or  the  visiting  of  sa- 
Jpons  or  places  where  liquor  is  sold,  incapacitates  men  for 
railroad  service,  and  is  absolutely  prohibited.  Any  viola- 
tion of  this  rule  by  employes  in  engine,  train,  yard,  or  station 
service  will  be  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal." 


TRADE  YEAR  FOR  RUSSIAN  POLAND. 

Year    Began    Promising,    But    Strikes    Put    Balance    on 

Wrong  Side. 

At  the  outset  of  the  year  1911  in  Warsaw  promised  well 
for  industry  and  trade.  The  horizon  was  clear  and  money 
was  everywhere  cheap  and  plentiful.  Later,  however,  ad- 
verse economical  conditions  developed,  and  created  great 
havoc,  largely  by  increasing  the  prices  of  articles  of  food,  and 
thereby  imposing  a  heavier  burden  on  the  poorer  classes. 

On  the  whole,  the  general  result  of  the  year's  business 
in  Poland  showed  a  balance  on  the  wrong  side,  this  being 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  increase  of  strikes  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  The  suspension  of  work  for  several 
months  in  the  lace  and  curtain  and  other  factories,  as  well 
as  the  strikes  of  the  bakers,  the  tailors,  the  shoemakers, 
and  the  printers,  were  all  important  factors  in  the  situation. — 
Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports. 
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THE  RIGHT  TO- WORK. 


In  connection  with  the  recent  encounters  with  the  striking 
union  employes  of  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  Railroad,  and 
the  non-union  workmen,  The  New  York  Times  comments  edi- 
torially as  follows: 

The  right  of  every  man  to  work  is  sacred,  of  course,  and 
the  most  sacred  thing  about  it,  according  to  modern  practice,  is 
the  right  of  every  man  to  prevent  any  other  man  from  work- 
ing. Over  in  New  Jersey  this  familiar  right  is  now  being 
demonstrated  with  clubs  and  guns  used  with  felonious  intent, 
and  with  fatal  effect,'  upon  non-union  men  so  bold  as  to  take  the 
jobs  which  other  men  had  abandoned.  So  long  as  the  strikers 
held  their  jobs  nobody  interfered  with  them,  but  when  they 
abandoned  their  jobs  their  right  to  kill  and  maim  the  men 
who  took  what  they  left  came  into  effect. 

This  is  right  in  line  with  the  testimony  in  Indianapolis 
where  the  dynamiters  testified  that  $10,000  was  alloted  by 
the  union  to  pay  the  fines  and  lawyers'  expenses  for  similar 
assaults  upon  non-unionists.  In  1906,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence, there  were  sixty  such  attacks  with  revolvers  and  bottles 
of  ammonia.  One  man  was  thrown  into  the  river,  a  police- 
man was  killed,  and  a  reign  of  terror  was  instituted  in  behalf 
of  the  sacred  right  of  one-tenth  of  the  working  class  to  pre- 
vent nine-tenths  from  working. 

At  present  the  nine-tenths  are  leaving  their  protection  to 
society,  which  is  not  making  as  vigorous  a  job  of  it  as  the 
unionists  who  work  for  themselves,  and  trust  nothing  to  so- 
ciety. It  is  necessary  to  admit  that  the  unionists  are  having 
things  pretty  much  their  own  way  just  now,  but  they  face 
two  possibilities.  Perhaps  society  will  perceive  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  unionists'  creed  about  the  sacredness  of  their  mo- 
nopoly of  the  jobs,  and  having  perceived  it  will  awake  to  the 
urgency  of  effectively  protecting  those  who  now  are  brave 
enough  to  face  clubs  and  guns  while  working  to  earn  wages  by 
serving  society.  The  unionists,  if  prudent,  would  not  push 
either  society  or  the  non-unionists  too  far. 
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The  Dynamiting  Conspiracy 


FOUR    CONFESSIONS  —  THIRTY-EIGHT    FOUND 

GUILTY  BY  JURY  TRIAL  IN  UNITED 

STATES  COURT. 


Members  of  Constituent  Unions  of  American  Federation  of 

Labor  Should  Take  Lesson  and  Elect  Officers 

Who  Will  Obey  the  Nation's  Laws. 


Up  to  the  present  time,  during  the  long  and  tedious  trial 
of  the  dynamiters  at  Indianapolis,  The  Review  has  pursued 
its  well  established  policy  of  remaining  silent  until  the  ver- 
dict of  the  jury  was  received. 

The  verdict  having  been  reached  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  comment  freely  upon  this  most 
unfortunate  affair.  In  view  of  the  limited  time  at  our  com- 
mand, before  the  January  issue  of  The  Review  goes  to 
press,  we  are  precluded  from  saying  very  much.  We  do, 
however,  wish  to  state  that  future  publications  of  this  maga- 
zine will  contain  a  limited  number  of  excerpts  from  the 
most  interesting  portions  of  the  testimony  presented  at  this 
trial,  believing  as  we  do,  that  our  readers  are  not  able  to 
obtain  this  information  from  the  ordinary  newspaper 
sources. 

We  content  ourselves  in  this  issue  with  giving  a  brief 
tabulation  of  the  case. 


LIST  OF  DYNAMITE  CASES. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Summer  of  1905.  Bridge  built  by  American 
Bridge  Co.    Dynamite  discovered  in  fire  box  of  a  hoisting  engine. 

Millers  Falls,  Mass..  December  8th,  1905.  Central  Vermont  Rail- 
road Bridge,  Thirteen  sticks  of  dynamite  discovered;  fuse  had 
been  lighted  but  became  extinguished  before  the  fire  reached 
the  dynamite. 
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3.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  12th,  1906.     Attempt  made  to  dynamite 

hotel  occupied  by  non-union  workmen  in   the  employ   of  the 
American  Bridge  Co. 

4.  Qeveland,  Ohio,  April  2nd,  1906.    Arcade  Building.    Three  sticks 

of  dynamite  discovered  in  fire  box  of  hoisting  engine,  with  fuse 
attached,  which  had  been  lighted. 

5.  May  12th,  1906.    Buffalo  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Bridge.    At- 

tempt made  to  dynamite  derrick  car. 

6.  Newark,  N.  J.    May  31st,  1906.    Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 

Derrick  in  storage  yard  wrecked  by  dynamite. 

7.  Qeveland,  Ohio,    September  2Sth,    1906.     Nickel   Plate  Railroad. 

Attempt  made  to  dynamite  derrick  carj  explosive   (with  time 
clock  and  fuse)  evidently  thrown  from  passing  train. 

8.  Near  Oairton,    Pa.,   October   12th,    1906.     Pittsburg,   Virginia  & 

Charleston  Railway.     Derrick  car  dynamited. 

9.  Qeveland,   Ohio,   December  30th,   1906.     Bridge   over   Cuyahog^a 

River.     Dynamite  placed  under  derrick  car. 
10.    Detroit,  Mich.,  June  25th,  1907.     Detroit  City  Gas  Co.  Building. 

Building  dynamited  during  erection  of  the  steel  work;  buildings 

in  vicinity  also  damaged. 
U.    Cleveland,  Ohio,  September,  1907.     American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

Plant.    Hoisting  engine  totally  destroyed  by  dynamite. 

12.  Youngstown,  Ohio,  October  30th,  1907.    Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 

Bridge  slightly  damaged  by  explosion. 

13.  Harrison,   N.   J.,    December  23rd,    1907.     Pennsylvania   Railroad 

Bridge.    Girder  and  floor  of  bridge  damaged  by  explosion. 

14.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  17th,  1908.     Big  Four  Railroad  Bridge. 

Girders  for  above  bridge  in  railroad  yards  damaged  by  dyna- 
mite; car  and  surrounding  property  also  damaged. 

15.  Elsdon,  111.,  January  31st,  1908.    Building.     Column  damaged  by 

explosion  of  dynamite  and  couple  of  girts  bent. 

16.  Clinton,  la.,  February  17th,  1908.    Chicago  &  Northwestern  Rail- 

way Bridge.    Thirty  sticks  of  dynamite  placed  in  various  parts 
of  derrick  car;  one  lot  exploded,  rest  being  frozen. 

17.  Chicago,  111.,  March  18th,  1908.     Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

Railway.     Derrick  car  and  surrounding  property  considerably 
damaged  by  dynamite. 

18.  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J..  March  25th,  1908.    Draw  Bridge  over  Raritan 

River  damaged  by  dynamite. 

19.  Bradshaw,   Md.,  March   25th,   1908.     Baltimore  &  Ohio   Railway 

Bridge.     Traveler  used  in  erection  of  this  work  partially  de- 
stroyed by  dynamite. 

20.  'New  York  City,  April  5th,  190a    North  River  Pier.    Housing  train 

damaged  by  dynamite  and  engfine  demolished. 
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21.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  13th,   1908.     Delaware  Avenue  Elevated 

Railway.    Material  for  job  damaged  by  two  charges  of  dynamite. 

22.  Fall  River,  Mass.,  April  26th,  1908.    Ferry  Bridge  over  Taunton 

River.    Two  spans  damaged  by  dynamite. 

23.  Dayton,  Ohio,   May  3rd,  190&     Cincinnati,   Hamilton  &  Dayton 

Railroad  Bridge.    Derrick  car  damaged  by  dynamite. 

24.  New  York  City,  May  21st,  1908.    New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 

ford Railway  Bridge.  Attempt  made  to  dynamite  bridge;  suit- 
case found  in  river  containing  103  sticks  of  dynamite  and  two 
coils  of  fuse. 

25.  Baychester,  N.  Y.,  May  22,  1908.     Highway  Bridge  damaged  l^ 

dynamite. 

26.  Aiken,  Md.,  May  24th,  1908.     Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railway  Bridge. 

Attempt  made  to  dynamite  the  job;  five  sticks  of  dynamite 
found;  dropped  by  man  seen  running  away  from  the  place. 

27.  Perryville,  Md.,  June  2nd,  1908.     Railroad  Bridge  over  Susque- 

hanna River.  Attempt  made  to  dynamite  job  by  four  men, 
who  ran  away,  leaving  dynamite  behind. 

28.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  2nd,  1908.    Plant  of  VanDorn  Iron  Works 

Co.  Twenty-ton  steel  derrick  wrecked,  wall  of  steel  building 
twisted  out  of  shape  and  part  of  railroad  siding  torn  out  by 
dynamite.  Fourteen  unexploded  sticks  of  dynamite  found  at- 
tached to  partly  burned  fuse. 

29.  Somerset,  Mass.,  June  15th,  1908.    New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hart- 

ford Railway  Bridge.  Material  for  bridge  dynamited  in  storage 
yard. 

30.  Buffalo,  N.   Y..  July   1st,   1908.     Lehigh  Valley  Railway  Bridge. 

Girders  damaged  by  two  charges  of  dynamite;  explosion  oc- 
curred a  few  minutes  prior  to  the  arrival  of  a  passenger  train, 
which  was  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  within  two  hundred 
feet  of  where  the  explosion  occurred. 

31.  Chicago,  111.,  August  6th,  1908.     Illinois  Central  Railway  Bridge 

damaged  by  dynamite  explosion. 

32.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,   August  6th,    1908.     Harrison   Avenue  Viaduct 

damaged  by  either  dynamite  or  nitro-glycerin. 

33.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  9th,  1908.    Eighteenth  Street  Bridge.    Two 

charges  of  dynamite  exploded  on  the  bridge,  which  was  being 
repaired  by  non-union  men. 

34.  Holyoke,  Mass.,  October  15th,  1908.     New  York,  New  Haven  & 

Hartford  Railway  Bridge.  Attempt  made  to  dynamite  the 
bridge;  watchman  discovered  burning  fuse  and  put  it  out. 

35.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  30th,   1908.     Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie 

Railroad  Bridge.  Concrete  pedestal  and  column  wrecked  by 
dynamite. 
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dd  Indiana  Harbor,  Indiana,  March  18th,  1909.  Car  of  steel  dyna- 
mited. 

37.  Indiana  Harbor,  Indiana,  March  24th,   1909.     Two  packages  of 

dynamite  with  fuse  attached  were  thrown  from  a  Lake  Shore 
freight  train  passing  the  works  of  the  Pittsburg  Construction 
Company;  no  damage. 

38.  Boston,  Mass.,  March  27th,  1909.    Opera  House.    South-east  side 

of  the  building  destroyed  by  dynamite,  which  was  being  erected 
by  non-union  men. 

39.  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  March  31st,  1909.    City  of  Hoboken  Viaduct.  Col- 

umns and  other  parts  of  bridge  wrecked  by  dynamite;  also 

several  buildings  nearby.    Five  or  six  people  injured. 
4a    Kansas  City,  Mo.,  April  29,  1909.     A.  M.  Blodgett  Construction 

Co.    Derrick  Car  dynamited;  slight  damage. 
41.    Cincinnati,  Ohio,   May  9th,   1909.     Cincinnati  Southern   Railway 

Bridge.    Charge  of  dynamite  exploded;  slight  damage. 
42    Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  24th,  1909.     Cincinnati  Southern  Railway 

Bridge.     Two  charges  of  dynamite  placed  on  top  of  pier  on 

which  girders  were  resting. 

43.  BuflFalo,  N.  Y.,  June  7th,  1909.     New  York  Central  &  Hudson 

Railway  Bridge  dynamited. 

44.  Steubenville,  Ohio,  June  26th,  1909.   Pennsylvania  Railway  Bridge. 

Material  for  bridge,  on  cars,  dynamited. 

45.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  26th,  1909.    Viaduct.    One  pier  dynamited. 
46. '  Detroit,  Mich.,  July  9th,  1910.    Whitehead  &  Kales  Co.    Suit-case 

containing  gun  cotton  placed  under  pile  of  steel  girders  in  the 
yard  of  the  plant ;  explosion  destroyed  girders  and  did  consider- 
able damage  to  nearby  factories. 

47.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  August  12th,  1909.  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway 
Viaduct.  Two  girders  in  the  street  along  the  route  of  viaduct 
damaged  by  dynamite. 

4a  New  York  City,  August  16th,  1909.  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railway  Bridge;  slight  damage. 

49.  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  September  5th,  1909.    City  of  Hoboken  Viaduct. 

Fifteen  sticks  of  dynamite  and  fuse  discovered  after  four  men 
were  frightened  away  from  the  job. 

50.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  September  14th,  1909.  Viaduct  over  New  York  Cen- 

tral &  Hudson  Railroad  Tracks.  Derrick  car  and  track  destroyed 
by  dynamite. 

51.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  October  6th,  1909.    Viaduct  over  New  York  Cen- 

tral  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  Tracks.  One  column  damaged 
by  dynamite;  also  adjoining  property  and  windows  within  a 
block. 
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52.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  25th,  1909.    Central  Union  Exchange 

Building;  Public  Library  Building;  VonSpreckelsen  Planing 
Mill  and  Bam;  buildings  all  dynamited  at  practically  the  same 
time.    Dynamiting  followed  the  employment  of  non-union  men. 

53.  Qeveland,  Ohio,   November  4th,   1909.     Corrigan-McKinney  Co. 

Crane,  freight  cars,  tracks  and  foundations  in  the  neighborhood 
wrecked  by  dynamite.    Watchman  narrowly  escaped  death. 

54.  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  November  21st,  1909.    Car  of  steel  dynamited  be- 

longing to  the  Wisconsin  Bridge  &  Iron  Company. 

55.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  December  29th,  1909.    Utah  Hotel.     Two 

heavy  charges  of  dynamite  exploded  in  the  building. 

56.  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind.,  March  27th,  1910.    American  Steel  Foundries 

Company  plant.  Two  columns  and  bases  destroyed  by  bomb 
with  time  fuses  attached. 

57.  New  Castle,   Ind.,   April  5th,  1910.     Plant  of  the  Pan-American 

Bridge  Company  dynamited. 

58.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  April  18th,  1910.     Utah  Hotel.     Dynamite 

exploded  under  frame  work  of  hotel.  Steel  work  only  slightly 
damaged. 

59.  ainton,  Ind.,  April  19th,  1910.    Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Rail- 

way Bridge.  Two  explosions  of  dynamite  wrecked  two  piers  of 
the  bridge  and  shattered  the  stone  work  and  iron  braces  to  such 
an  extent  that  traffic  was  abandoned. 

60.  Mt  Vernon,  III,  April  19th,  1910.     Mt  Vernon  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Power  House.  Hoisting  engine  completely  destroyed  by  explo- 
sion; locomotive  crane  also  damaged. 

61.  New  York  City,  May  24th,  1910.     Viaduct.     Material  stored  on 

the  dock  damaged  by  dynamite.  After  the  explosion  parts  of 
an  alarm  clock,  leather  suit  case,  and  dry  battery  were  found. 

62.  Davenport,  la.,  June  4th,  1910.    Machine  shop  of  Davenport  Loco- 

motive Works.    Two  columns  damaged  by  explosion. 

63.  Peoria,    111.,   June  4th,    1910.      Peoria   &    Pekin   Union    Railway 

Bridge.    Two  girders  damaged  by  dynamite. 

64.  Qeveland,   Ohio,   June   22nd,    1910.     Dennison-Harvard  Viaduct. 

Several  trusses  to  be  used  in  above  viaduct  wrecked  by  djma- 
mite. 

65.  Akron,  Ohio,  July  4th,  1910.    Diamond  Rubber  Co.  Building.  Dyna- 

mite explosion,  damage  slight. 

6S.  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  July  9th,  1910.  Lehigh  Valley  Railway  Via- 
duct. Two  explosions,  wrecked  two  legs  of  tower  supporting 
viaduct 

67.  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  July  15th,  1910.  Trestle  work  of  West  Side  Belt 
Railroad.  Two  concrete  piers  and  floor  beam  shattered  by  dyna- 
mite. 
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68.  Omaha,  Neb.,  July  21st,  1910.    Power  plant  of  Omaha  and  Council 

Bluffs  Street  Railway.  Two  beams  destroyed  by  explosion; 
some  steel  bent 

69.  Superior,  Wis.,  August  1st,  1910.     Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal 

and  Iron  Co.    Truck  destroyed  by  explosion. 

70.  Oakland,  Cal.,  August  20th,  1910.    Pacific  Coast  Lumber  Co.  Mill 

wrecked  by  dynamite  (fourth  time  in  last  two  years  this  mill 
has  been  wrecked). 

71.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  August  23rd,  1910.    Railroad  Bridge.    Material 

in  yards  at  foot  of  Home  street  dynamited. 

72.  .  Seattle,  Wash.,  August  31st,  1910.     Office  building  wrecked  by 

dynamite. 

73.  Peoria,  111.,  September  4th,  1910.    Lucas  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.    Three 

explosions  of  dynamite;  plant  badly  damaged;  also  six  adja- 
cent buildings.    Night  watchman  seriously  injured. 

74.  East  Peoria,  111.,  September  4th,  1910.     Peoria  &  Pekin  Union 

Railway  Bridge.  Two  carloads  of  steel  girders  to  be  used  in 
construction  of  bridge  dynamited;  only  two  girders  damaged. 

75.  Chicago,  111.,  September  15th,  1910.    Winslow  Bros.  Plant.  Wood- 

work* windows  and  masonry  completely  shattered  by  explosion 
of  bomb  with  time  fuse  placed  in  the  entrance  to  the  building. 
If  the  explosion  had  occurred  a  few  minutes  later  the  night 
watdiman  would  have  been  killed.  (Explosion  followed  visit 
of  a  delegation  from  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor.) 

76.  Nicetown,  Pa.,  September  17th,  1910.  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Rail- 

way.   Traveler  dynamited.    Little  damage  done. 

77.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  October  1st,  1910.    Los  Angeles  Times  Plant. 

Completely  destroyed  by  explosion  of  dynamite  and  fire;  twenty- 
one  lives  lost.  (Dynamite  also  found  at  the  residence  of  Gen- 
•  eral  Otis,  proprietor  of  The  Times,  and  at  the  residence  of 
F.  J.  Zeehandlaar,  Secretary  of  the  Merchants  &  Manufacturers* 
Association  of  Los  Angeles.) 
78w  Worcester,  Mass.,  October  10th,  1910.  Boston  &  Albany  Railway. 
Overhead  street  bridge  dynamited. 

79.  Worcester,  Mass.,  October  10th,  1910.    Boston  &  Albany  Railway 

Bridge.    Derrick  car  dynamited. 

80.  West  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  28th,  1910.    West  Philadelphia 

National  Bank.     Two  charges  of  dynamite  placed  in  derrick. 

81.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  December  25th,  1910.    Attempt  made  to  dyna- 

mite the  plant  of  the  Llewellyn  Iron  Works. 

82.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  December  20th,  1910.    Walter  Vanston's  Fur- 

nace and  Sheet  Metal  Works.  Plant  partially  wrecked  by  dyna- 
mite. 

83.  Erie,  Pau,  January  29th,  1911.    Susquehanna  Coal  Co.    Car  dump 

damaged  by  two  charges  of  nitro-glycerin. 
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84.  South  Chicago,  111.,  February  24th,  1911.    Iroquois  Iron  Co.    New 

million  dollar  plant  damaged  by  two  explosions  of  dynamite. 

85.  Springfield,  111.,  March  8th,  1911.    Viaduct  of  McKinley  Traction 

Co.  Twp  explosions,  one  of  which  tore  away  the  span  of  the 
viaduct,  the  other  damaged  the  tipple  of  the  Capitol  Coal  Com- 
pany. If  the  wrecked  bridge  had  fallen  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
tracks  just  below,  a  passanger  train  due  at  12 :50  would  probably 
have  been  wrecked. 

86.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,   March   16th,    1911.     Milwaukee-Western  Fuel 

Co.  Unloading  hoist  almost  totally  wrecked  by  dynamite; 
steamer  near  the  dock  damaged.    Two  explosions. 

87.  French  Lick,  Ind.,  March  20th,  1911.     Addition  to  French  lick 

Hotel.    Explosion  of  dsmamite. 

88.  Omaha,  Neb.,  March  24th,  1911.     County  Court  House  seriously 

injured  by  two  explosions  of  dynamite  placed  in  the  basement 

89.  Columbus,  Ind.,  March  24th,  1911.     Plant  of  Caldwell  &  Drake 

Mfg.  Co.  dynamited. 

90.  North   Randall,  Ohio,   March  25th,   1911.     Pickands  &  Mather. 

Ore  conveyor,  on  the  right-of-way  of  the  Erie  Railway,  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  an  explosion  of  nitro-glycerin ;  $50,000 
damage. 

91.  South  Bend,  Ind.,  April  2nd,  1911.    Grand  Trunk  Railway  Viaduct 

dynamited;  $2,000  damage. 

92.  Springfield,  Mass.,   April  4th,  1911.     Municipal  Building.    Dam- 

aged by  dynamite  to  the  extent  of  several  ^ousand  dollars. 

93.  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  September  3rd,  1911.   New  York,  New  Haven 

&  Hartford  Railway  Viaduct,  damaged  by  dynamite  to  the  en- 
tent  of  about  $1,000. 

94.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  24th,  1911.     Cleveland  Furnace  Co. 

Attempt  made  to  dynamite  completed  coal  conveyor;  60  pounds 
of  d3mamite  found;  200  feet  of  fuse,  and  revolver;  dynamite 
also  found  under  crane. 

95.  Gaviota,    Cal.,    October    16th,    1911.     Southern    Pacific    Railway 

Bridge  completed  three  years  ago  by  non-union  labor.  Attempt 
was  made  to  dynamite  this  bridge  just  previous  to  the  time  a 
special  train  carrying  President  Taft  passed  over  it;  39  sticks 
of  d3mamite  and  fuse  were  found  by  the  watchman. 


COITFBSSIONS. 

ORTIE  E,  McMANIGAL—ATTcsttd  April  12,  1911.  Confessed 
May  4,  1911,  to  personally  dynamiting  22  jobs  under  the  direction  and 
orders  of  J.  J.  McNamara,  then  Secretary-Treasurer  of  International 
Association  of  Bridge  and  Iron  Workers'  Union. 
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JAMES  B,  McNAMARA^Amsttd  April  12.  1911.    Pleaded  not 

guilty.     During  progress  of  trial  on  December  1»  1911,  changed  his 

*plea  to  guilty  and  confessed  to  dynamiting  the  Los  Angeles  Times 

Building,  causing  death  of  21  persons.    December  5,  1911,  sentenced 

to  life  imprisonment  at  San  Quentin  Penitentiary. 

JOHN  J.  McNAMARA — Secretary-Treasurer,  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers.  Arrested  April  22, 
1911.  Pleaded  not  guilty.  December  1,  1911,  during  progress  of  trial,, 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  having  caused  the  explosion  of  the 
Llewellyn  Iron  Works,  Los  Angeles.  December  5,  1911,  sentenced  to 
15  years'  imprisonment  at  San  Quentin  Penitentiary. 

EDWARD  CLARK,  Cincinnati,  President  and  Business  Agent  Cin- 
cinnati Local,  pleaded  guilty  October  1,  1911,  to  blowing  up  bridge  at 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Indicted  by  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  In- 
dianapolis February,  1912.  Found  guilty 
by  a  Federal  Jury  December  28, 1912,  after 
a  trial  lasting  twelve  weeks,  of  conspiracy 
in  transporting  dynamite  for  the  purpose 
of  dynamiting  buildings  and  structures 
constructed  by  concerns  employing  non- 
union  labor.  Five  hundred  witnesses 
called  by  prosecution;  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  called  by  defence.  Trial  record 
90,000  pages. 

Sentenced  December  30,1912,  by  Federal 
Judge  Anderson.  Only  two  officers  of  the 
International  Union  now  out  of  jail. 


Sev«n  Yean — ^U*  S*  Penitentiary,  Ft«  Leavenworth,  Kaneae. 

FRANK  M.  RYAN,  Chicago,  President,  International  Association 
of  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers  since  1^3, 

Six  Years — ^U.  S.  Penitentiary,  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

JOHN  T.  BUTLER,  Buffalo,  First  Vice-President,  International 
Union. 

HERBERT  S.  HOCKIN,  Indianapolis,  Acting  Secretary-Treasurer, 
International  Union  since  arrest  of  J.  J.  McNamara.  Resigned  De- 
cember 2,  1912. 
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PHILIP  A.  COOLEY,  New  Orleans,  Member  Executive  Board, 
International  Union, 

FRANK  C  WEBB,  New  York,  Former  Member  Executive  Board, 
International  Union, 

MICHAEL  J.  YOUNG,  Boston,  Member  Executive  Board,  Inter- 
national Union, 

J.  E.  MUNSEY,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Former  Business  Agent, 
Local  Union, 

OLAF  A.  TVEITMOE,  San  Francisco,  Secretary  California  Build- 
ing Trades  Council. 

EUGENE  A.  CLANCY,  San  Francisco,  Former  Vice-President, 
International  Union. 

Four  Years — U.  S.  Penitentiary,  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kaneae. 

JOHN  H.  BARRY,  St  Louis,  Former  Member  Executive  Board, 
International  Union,  and  Business  Agent  for  St.  Louis  Local, 

PETER  J.  SMITH,  Qcveland,  Ohio,  Former  Business  Agent  Local 
Union,  Cleveland. 

Three  Years — U.  S.  Penitentiary,  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kaneae* 

HENRY  W.  LEGLEITNER,  Indianapolis,  Former  Member  Execu- 
tive Board,  International  Union, 

CHARLES  M.  BEUM,  Former  Member  Executive  Board,  Interna- 
tional Union. 

MICHAEL  J.  CUNNANE,  Philadelphia.  Former  Business  Agent 
for  Philadelphia  Local. 

WM,  E.  REDDIN,  Milwaukee,  Former  President,  Financial  Secre- 
tary and  Business  Agent,  Milwaukee  Local, 

PAUL  J.  MORRIN,  St.  Louis,  Former  Business  Agent,  St.  Louis 
Local. 

VV.  B.  BROWN,  Kansas  City,  Mo..  Former  Business  Agent,  Local 
Union. 

EDWARD  SMYTHE,  Peoria,  111.,  Former  President,  Peoria  Local. 

MICHAEL  J.  HANNON,  Scranton,  Pa.,  Former  Business  Agent, 
Scranton  Local. 

ERNEST  W.  BASEY.  Indianapolis,  Former  Business  Agent  for 
Indianapolis  Local. 

GEORGE  ANDERSON,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Member  Cleveland  Local. 

MURRAY  A.  PENNELL,  Springfield,  111.,  Former  President  and 
Bu^mess  Agent  of  Springfield  Local. 

WM.  J.  McCAIN,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Former  Business  Agent  Local 
Union, 
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Two  Years — ^U.  S.  Penitentiary,  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kansas* 

FRANK  J.  HIGGINS,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Union  Organiser  for 
New  England. 

»  FRED  J.  SHERMAN,  Indianapolis,  Former  Business  Agent,  Local 
Union, 

FRANK  K.  PAINTER,  Omaha,  Former  Business  Agent,  Local 
Union. 

RICHARD  H.  HOULIHAN.  Chicago,  Financial  Secretary,  Chi- 
cago Local  Union. 

One  Year,  One  Day^U.  S.  Penitentiary,  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

JAMES  E.  RAY,  Peoria,  III.,  Former  Financial  Secretary  and  Busi- 
ness Agent  of  Peoria  Local  Union, 

EDWARD  E.  PHILIPS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Former  Financial  Sec- 
retary of  Local  Union  at  Syracuse. 

WM.  C.  BERNHARDT,  Cincinnati,  Former  Financial  Secretary  of 
Local  Union  at  Cincinnati. 

FRED  J.  MOONEY,  Duluth,  Minn.,  Former  Financial  Secretary  of 
Local  Union  at  Duluth. 

WILLIAM  SHUPE,  Chicago,  Former  Business  Agent,  Chicago 
Local  Union. 

CHARLES  WACHTMEISTER,  Detroit. 

Suspended  Sentences. 

PATRICK  F.  FARREL,  New  York,  Former  Member  Executive 
Board,  International  Union,  and  recently  Secretary-Treasurer  New 
York  District  Council  of  Iron  Workers'  Union. 

JAMES  COONEY,  Indiana,  Former  Business  Agent  for  Chicago 
Local  Union. 

JAMES  COUGHLIN,  Chicago,  Former  Business  Agent,  Chicago 
Local. 

FRANK  J.  MURPHY,  Detroit,  Former  Business  Agent,  Detroit 
Local  Union. 

HIRAM  I.  KLINE,  Muncie,  Ind.,  An  Organiser  for  United  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiner/  Union. 

This  statement  of  what  occurred  at  the  hands  of  the 
Structural  Iron  Workers'  Union,  one  of  the  principal  con- 
stituent unions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  is 
sufficient  in  itself  to  cause  any  reader  to  consider  this  prob- 
lem most  seriously,  and  having  considered  it  and  recognized 
the  fact  that  at  the  hands  of  a  disinterested  jury  these 
thirty-eight  men  have  been  convicted  by  an  overwhelming 
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amount  of  evidence,  and  that  four  others  have  confessed  to 
the  very  same  charges,  is  sufficient  for  the  reader  to  seek 
a  lesson,  to  be  drawn  from  this  wholesale  criminal  act  by 
the  findings  of  the  court  and  jury.  * 

In  our  minds  the  lesson  is  this:  purify  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  Let  this  great  organization  of  work- 
ingmen  purge  itself  of  any  officer,  any  representative,  or 
any  member  who  can  possibly  be  classed  with  this  bunch 
of  criminals  and  outlaws.  The  Review  believes  now  and 
always  has  believed  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  working 
people  of  this  country  are  honest,  straightforward,  law-abid- 
ing citizens,  anxious  to  do  what  is  right.  It  also  believes 
that  the  working  people  have  a  perfect  right  to  organize.  It 
never  has  opposed  the  organization  of  labor  when  such 
organizations  have  confined  their  efforts  to  lawful  under- 
takings. They  have  just  as  much  right  to  organize  as  any 
other  class  of  people.  They  have  no  right,  however,  to  sub- 
ordinate the  laws  of  the  nation  and  state  to  their  rules  and 
regulations. 

With  such  wanton  disregard  for  the  laws  of  this  nation 
governing  society  generally,  it  does  seem  plain  to  us  that 
the  time  is  now  here  when  every  working  man  who  feels 
that  it  contributes  to  his  betterment  to  belong  to  a  union, 
should  first  see  to  it  that  the  officers  whom  he  assists  in 
electing  be  selected  with  the  greatest  of  care  from  that  class 
of  people  who  have  a  wholesome  respect  and  regard  for  the 
laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  live. 

Any  union  properly  officered  and  directed  by  this  class 
of  people  may  have  no  fears  of  not  being  accorded  the  most 
friendly  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  employers. 

Good  unionism  demands  first  of  all  good  citizenship, 
and  good  citizenship  demands  first  of  all  a  wholesome 
regard  for  the  laws  of  our  nation. 
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A  QUESTION? 

"You  are  a  Socialist — and  why  ?"  I  asked  John  Jones  one  day. 

"I'll  tell  you  frankly,  friend,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  get  more 
pay." 

I  asked  Sam  Smith  the  self-same  thing;  his  motive  he  con- 
fessed — 

"I  have  to  work  too  hard,"  he  said.  "I  want  to  get  more 
rest" 

And  thus  it  is,  I've  always  found,  with  each  and  every  one. 

They  want  to  get  more  property ;  they  want  to  get  more  fun ; 

They  want  to  get  more  luxuries,  more  pleasures,  and  more 
ease, 

With  no  more  toil  than  plucking  fruit  from  off  convenient 
trees. 

To  bring  the  golden  age,  is  this  the  right  way  to  begin  ? 

You  cannot  draw  more  water  from  a  tank  than  you  pour  in ; 

With  any  social  system,  men  must  work  if  they  would  live; 

You  who  would  get  and  get  and  get,  pray  tell,  what  would 
you  GIVE? 


THE  USE  OF  NEW  YEAR  RESOLUTIONS. 

Many  of  the  wisest  among  us  have  abandoned  the  pleasant 
practice  of  making  New  Year's  resolutions,  finding  in  them  but 
a  school  of  self-deception. 

This  is  melancholy  truth,  but  one  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  value  of  New  Year's  resolutions  is  not  to  be  measured 
in  quite  so  simple  a  way.  A  little  subtlety  enables  one  to 
argue  that  it  is  better  to  make  a  good  resolution  and  then 
break  it  than  never  to  make  any  good  resolution.  For  the 
great  value  of  a  good  resolution  is  primarily  personal.  Be- 
fore making  a  resolution  a  man  must  run  over  the  past  year 
and  pick  flaws  in  his  conduct.  Here  he  has  failed;  there  he 
has  been  a  little  lax.  Self-criticism  of  this  sort  is  an  excellent 
thing;  it  makes  for  humility  in  judging  one's  self  and  indul- 
gence in  judging  others.  Therefore,  the  man  who  has  indulged 
in  such  an  act  of  self-criticism  is  all  the  better  for  it,  whether 
he  keeps  his  resolution  or  not. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  IN  THE  WOOD  SHOP. 


{By  William  H,  Doolittle,  Safety  Inspector,  National  Metal  Trades 

Association,) 

Severe  injuries  to  wood  workmen  are  common.  Fatali- 
ties in  connection  with  the  operation  of  wood  working  ma- 
chinery are  not  infrequent.  Every  careful  observer  knows 
these  statements  to  be  true.  A  further  investigation  of  the 
subject  brings  out  the  fact  that  two  classes  of  workmen  are, 
more  than  others,  the  unfortunate  subjects  of  such  injuries 
and  fatalities.  One  of  these  classes  is  composed  of  ama- 
teurs, the  other  of  adepts.  The  amateur  is  likely  to  be 
injured  because  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  dangers  of  his 
calling,  and  the  adept  for  the  reason  that  he  has  become 
so  familiar  with  dangerous  machinery  that  he  g^ows  care- 
less and  neglects  his  personal  safety.  Workmen  of  the  first 
named  class  are  new  to  the  business ;  they  "know  nothing" 
of  danger  and  "therefore  fear  nothing."  The  other  class 
is  made  up  of  experienced  workmen  who  exemplify  the 
proverb,  "familiarity  breeds  contempt." 

To  wood  workmen  in  general,  and  to  these  two  classes 
in  particular,  these  words  are  addressed  in  the  hope  that 
some  seed  may  fall  on  good  ground,  and  thereby  some  dis- 
tressing and  unnecessary  wood  shop  accidents  may  be 
avoided. 

Several  types  of  machines  in  common  use  in  wood  shops 
will  be  treated  separately,  the  subject  of  this  paper  being 
the  wood  shaper. 

The  wood  shaper,  sometimes  called  a  "frizzer,"  is  pro- 
vided with  a  rapidly  revolving  cutter  head,  mounted  on  a 
vertical  spindle  and  is  used  for  shaping  irregular  forms  of 
wood.  The  work  is  laid  flat  upon  the  table  of  the  machine 
and  pushed  by  hand  against  the  cutter  knives,  which  arc 
attached  to  a  rotating  vertical  shaft.  The  machine  is  of 
great  utility,  rapidly  producing  irregular  shapes  formerly 
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made  by  hand.  The  work  is  also  very  dangerous ;  the  oper- 
ation of  an  unguarded  machine  being  always  attended  with- 
great  risk  to  the  workman's  hands.  Wood  is  not  of  uniform 
texture  and  hardness  and  may  not  therefore  be  machined 
with  an  even  pressure.  There  are  many  irregularities  in 
wood  due  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  grew  and  to  its 
subsequent  treatment.  There  are  knots,  shakes  and  changes 
*'n  the  direction  of  the  grain ;  all  of  which  interfere  with  its 
shaping.  Any  one  of  these  irregularities  may  at  any  second 
bring  the  workman's  hands  in  contact  with  the  knives.  In 
almost  any  place  where  this  machine  is  in  use,  workmen 
with  mutilated  hands  are  to  be  found. 

In  the  past  men  have  been  so  intent  upon  intense  pro- 
duction that  safety  has  been  neglected.  Of  late,  the  wood 
shaper  has  been  receiving  the  attention  of  safety  experts, 
with  the  result  that  it  is  now  possible  to  make  the  wood 
shaper  safe  to  the  operator. 


Figure  I. 

To  Make  a  Wood  Shaper  Safe. 
The  above  picture,  taken  in  the  plant  of  the  Manitowoc 
Seating  Company,  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin,  shows  a  wood 
shaper  provided  with  a  safety  head,  which  of  itself  prevents 
serious  accidents  to  the  operator.  The  heads  are  cylindrical 
in  form  and  the  knives,  instead  of  standing  out  from  the 
head,  as  in  the  ordinary  type,  are  close  to  its  periphery. 
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Figure  II. 

End  View  of  a  Safety  Head  for  a  Wood  Shaper. 

A  safety  head  may  be  constructed  as  shown  in  the  above 
sketch.  Make  the  head  (A)  of  machinery  steel,  bored  and 
turned  to  dimensions  suited  to  the  machine  on  which  it  is 
to  be  used.  In  this  head,  mill  or  plane  the  dovetail  slots 
for  the  reception  of  the  gibs  (B  and  B')  and  the  knives 
(C  and  C).  The  corners  of  the  dovetail  slots  should  be 
filleted  for  strength  and  the  back  edges  of  the  knives  lapped 
over  the  gibs  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  flying  out. 
Each  gib  must  be  grooved  on  the  outside  next  to  the  knife; 
the  groove  forming  the  "throat,"  or  clearance  for  the  shaper 
chips.  Use  headless  set  screws  and  countersink  the  gibs 
where  the  screws  bear.  The  contour  of  the  cylinder  head 
and  of  the  knives  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  shape  of  the 
work  to  be  done. 

The  cylinder  head  described  and  illustrated  above 
lessens  the  severity  of  accidents  without  entirely  preventing 
them.  There  is  still  a  chance  of  laceration  to  the  hands  from 
slips.  A  hood  or  cover  should  also  be  provided.  After 
making  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  under  which  wood 
shapers  are  used,  the  writer  has  devised  the  one  shown  in 
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Fig.  III.  It  affords  complete  protection  to  the  workman 
without  interfering  with  his  vision  or  reducing  his  pro- 
duction. 


Figure  III. 

The  "En  Em  Tee"  Shaper  Guard. 

In  the  above  sketch  of  a  shaper  guard  the  top  piece  is 
attached  by  small  screws  to  the  front.  The  fender  bars  are 
riveted  to  the  front.  At  either  end  inside  the  guard  is  an 
electric  light.     Either  one  or  both  these  lights  may  be  used. 


Figure  IV. 
LAYOUT  OF  TOP  PIECE  FOR  SHAPER  GUARD. 
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Layout  of  Top  Piece  for  Shaper  Guard. 

The  top  piece  of  the  "En  Em  Tee"  guard  is  laid  out  as 
shown  in  Fig.  IV.,  as  follows : 

Draw  the  circle  (A)  of  a  diameter  about  one  inch  larger 
than  the  diameter  of  the  cutter  to  be  guarded.  Tangent  to 
this  circle  draw  the  line  (B  C),  the  length  of  which  may  be 
about  four  diameters  of  the  circle  (A).  From  the  extremi- 
ties of  this  line  (B  C)  draw  the  lines  D  and  D'  tangent  with 
the  circle  (A).  Bisect  the  angles  (B  and  C)  and  draw  the 
circles  (E  and  E'),  the  diameters  of  these  circles  being 
about  one-half  that  of  the  circle  (A). 


,  iT~n  , 

till 


Figure  V. 

Top  Piece  of  "En  Em  Tec"  Guard  Complete. 

Fig.  V  shows  the  top  piece  complete.  To  the  center 
is  bolted  a  pipe  flange,  and  at  the  ends  the  incandescent 
lamps  are  fastened.  The  screws  which  fasten  the  flange 
and  the  lamps  to  the  top  piece  should  be  riveted  to  prevent 
their  working  loose.  Screw  the  pipe  tightly  into  the  flange, 
using  red  lead  in  the  joint.  The  pipe  telescopes  into  a 
larger  pipe  fastened  to  the  ceiling  of  the  wood  shop,  held 
rigidly  in  position  by  stays  and  turnbuckles. 

Use  rubber  mats  on  the  floor  to  prevent  slipping. 

The  front  (B)  of  the  "En  Em  Tee"  guard  may  be  made 
of  iron  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.    It  should  extend 
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across  the  front  and  around  the  ends  far  enough  to  afford 
protection.  The  back  may  be  left  open  to  facilitate  the 
renewal  and  removal  of  the  lamps,  or  an  exhaust  pipe  may 
be  attached  at  this  point.  The  lamps  may  be  screened  to 
prevent  breaking. 


Figure  VI. 

Cut  of  Commercial  Guard. 
A  good  commercial  guard  which  may  be  purchased  and 
put  on  is  shown  above.    This  guard  may  be  used  in  shops 
where  it  is  not  convenient  to  construct  a  home-made  guard 
like  the  one  described  in  this  article. 

*A  description  of  this  guard  and  the  name  of  the  maker  will  be 
found  on  page  24  of  "Safety  Appliances"  published  by  the  National 
Metal  Trades  Association.  A  copy  of  this  pamphlet  will  be  mailed  to 
any  interested  person  on  application  to  Robert  Wuest,  Commissioner, 
New  England  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


There  is  a  task  for  every  man  in  the  world  and 
an  opportunity  to  justify  the  existence  of  every 
one  except  the  quitter.  And  the  biggest  quitter 
of  the  lot  is  the  man  who  can  but  will  not  work. 
— Sirstem. 
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THE  UTICA  STRIKE  AGAIN. 


Some  of  the  Strikers  in  Penitentiary — Great  Many  Out  of 
Work  With  No  Prospect  of  Employment  for  Win- 
ter— General  Dissatisfaction. 


Utica,  December  10,  1912. 
Editor,  The  Review'. 

I  guess  there  are  a  lot  of  men  in  this  town  who  wish  they 
had  paid  attention  to  what  you  have  had  in  The  Review  about 
the  Utica  strike.  They  are  certainly  a  mighty  sick  lot.  They 
are  out  of  work,  and  now  that  the  strike  is  all  over,  they  are 
pretty  discouraged  for  they  see  no  chance  of  ever  getting 
work  at  molding  in  Utica  again.  Most  of  them  are  not  capa- 
ble of  doing  anything  but  heater  work  and  of  course  the  heater 
shops  will  never  employ  them  again.  The  only  lucky  boys 
are  the  bunch  that  had  sense  enough  to  go  back  to  work  in 
spite  of  their  leaders.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  at  the  Interna- 
tional Heater  Company. 

A  great  many  of  these  foreign  molders  thought  the  union 
could  do  anything  it  wanted  to ;  that  is  what  they  were  stuffed 
up  to  believe  by  the  organizer.  He  told  them  not  to  be  afraid 
of  the  law;  to  beat  up  the  non-union  men  whenever  they 
wanted  to ;  that  the  union  would  bail  them  out  and  would  see 
there  were  enough  union  men  on  the  Grand  Jury  so  they 
couldn't  be  indicted.    But  they  had  a  pretty  good  jolt. 

To  begin  with,  one  man  charged  with  others  with  rioting 
was  tried  by  jury  and  found  guilty.  The  judge  fixed  the 
day  on  which  he  would  sentence  him,  and  then  the  others, 
when  they  learned  he  had  been  found  guilty,  went  in  and 
pleaded  guilty  themselves  and  got  six  months  each  in  the 
Onondaga  Penitentiary.  When  the  man  who  stood  trial  and 
was  out  on  bail  waiting  for  his  sentence  found  this  out,  he 
skipped  out  of  town  and  forfeited  his  bail.    The  men  on  his 
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bail  bond  are  trying  to  find  him  and  it  is  up  to  the  union 
to  scrape  up  $2,000  to  pay  them  back  if  they  don't. 

The  upshot  of  all  of  it  is  that  you  can't  talk  union  to 
this  bunch  of  strikers  any  more.  They  say  that  the  Polish 
women  whose  husbands  have  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary  got 
after  the  Polish  organizer  last  Sunday  night  and  he  was  lucky 
to  get  away  with  his  life. 

I  guess  Utica  is  cleaned  up  agiain  for  a  few  years.  No 
matter  how  greedy  the  leaders  of  the  union  get  they  will 
hardly  try  to  stir  up  anything  again.  You  see,  this  time  it  is 
a  little  different.  In  the  old  strike,  not  a  single  molder  was 
taken  back  and  the  agitators  had  an  entirely  new  bunch  to 
work  on.  This  time  a  good  many  went  back  to  work  and 
you  can  bet  your  life  they  know  what  it  means  to  be  on  the 
streets.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  to  see  the  men  even  in  the 
strict  union  shops  in  town  give  up  their  cards  as  they  are 
beginning  to  see  the  light. — Special. 


THE  SEQUEL  TO  "PEACEFUL  PICKETING." 

"Eben  Lehman  was  a  former  resident  of  Dayton.  He 
moved  to  Cleveland,  where  he  became  superintendent  of  the 
Cox  &  Prentice  twist  drill  works.  After  some  years  he  be- 
came identified  with  the  Pope-Waverly  Motor  Car  Company, 
of  Indianapolis.  Soon  afterward  he,  not  being  a  sympathizer, 
was  nearly  fatally  injured  in  a  strike  that  was  on  at  this 
time,  only  recovering  enough  to  be  taken  to  the  Masonic 
Home  at  Springfield. 

"He  leaves  three  daughters,  Florence,  Marguerite  and 
Alice,  who  reside  in  Cleveland,  and  a  son,  Ralph,  who  re- 
sides in  the  South." 

At  the  grave  of  Eben  M.  Lehman,  in  the  burial  ground 
of  the  Springfield  Masonic  Home,  there  will  be  erected  a 
marker  to  the  memory  of  "Peaceful  Picketing,"  and  the 
finger  of  a  just  God  will  point  to  all  those  who  encourage 
or  excuse  its  accursed  consequences. — Dayton  (O.)  Evening 
Herald. 
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DARROW'S  LECTURE  SCHEME. 


Clarence  Darrow,  having  brought  disgrace  to  his  profession 
and  infamy  to  himself,  has  taken  the  lecture  platform  to  still 
further  prey  upon  the  victims  of  lawless  labor  leaders. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Mechanic  comments  editorially  on  Dar- 
row and  his  latest  lecture  scheme  as  follows : 

Darrow  claims  to  be  always  ready  and  anxious  to  defend 
the  lawless  leaders  of  labor,  and  so  he  is  when  he  can  set  his 
own  price.  He  complains  that  every  time  he  rides  on  a  trol- 
ley car  he  is  robbed  of  one  and  one-half  cents,  yet  he  has 
no  compunction  in  taking  about  half  a  million  dollars  from 
the  crooked  officials  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  most  of  which  was 
collected  in  the  State  of  California,  from  the  duped  wage 
earners  and  never  properly  accounted  for — except  as  being 
expended  as  part  of  the  McNamara  defense  fund. 

How  much  longer  are  the  American  laboring  men  going  to 
submit  to  this  secret  method  of  being  robbed  to  pay  the  ex- 
orbitant fees  of  crafty  lawyers  and  grafters  such  as  Darrow, 
to  furnish  automobiles  for  walking  delegates  and  well  fur- 
nished offices  and  big  expenses  for  men  who  claim  to  repre- 
sent organized  labor?  In  plain  but  vulgar  language  how  much 
longer  is  the  working  man  willing  to  remain  a  "dupe  and  a 
sucker"  ? 

In  supporting  this  man  Darrow  and  his  ilk  the  general  pub- 
lic comes  in  for  deserved  condemnation  also.  In  the  city  of 
Seattle  the  "gate"  receipts  were  over  $2,000,  the  admission 
being  fixed  at  SOc,  7Sc  and  $1.00,  to  hear  what?  A  low  stand- 
ard of  phrases  strung  together — a  mixture  of  anarchy  and 
radical  Socialism,  such  as  may  be  heard  in  low  barrooms  or 
on  the  street  comers  every  day  for  nothing. 

Darrow  howls  about  the  one  and  one-half  cents  of  which 
he  is  robbed  on  each  car  ride,  but  he  don't  like  it  when  some 
foolish  laborer  howls  about  being  robbed  of  $27.50,  which  is 
to  go  into  the  pockets  of  Darrow  and  the  other  friends  of 
labor. 
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We  ask  in  all  sincerity  if  the  acceptance  of  such  a  large  fee 
is  a  proof  of  friendship  on  the  part  of  Darrow  for  labor?  As 
we  understand  friendship,  it  is  a  condition  existing  between 
men  where  sacrifices  for  one  another  are  gladly  made  if 
benefits  is  to  be  the  result.  Did  Mr.  Darrow  make  any  sac- 
rifice in  going  to  the  defense  of  the  McNamaras?  We  think 
not.  He  was,  oh,  so  very  anxious  to  help  labor  in  its  fight 
with  capital,  but  he  must  have  a  retainer  of  $50,000  and  the 
use  of  $150,000  more  of  the  hard-earned  dollars  of  the  toilers. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  that  the  Pacific  Coast  Mechanic 
is  anxious  that  labor  shall  see  and  understand.  Organiza- 
tion is  all  right,  but  that  the  organized  shall  insist  that  the 
leaders  shall  be  of  the  right  sort,  and  that  the  rank  and  file 
shall  refuse  to  be  exploited  in  order  that  the  pockets  of  these 
"friends  of  labor"  may  be  well-lined,  is  the  great  lesson  for 
labor  to  learn. 

The  labor  ring  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  is  as  thoroughly  organized 
as  is  Tammany  Hall.  The  vast  sums  collected  in  the  name 
of  labor  go  into  the  control  of  the  six  or  eight  men  who  are  , 
the  "higher  ups"  in  labor's  councils.  What  is  done  with  the 
major  part  of  these  large  sums  no  one  ever  knows,  save  these 
few  men.  A  little  over  $200,000  was  admitted  as  having  been 
collected  for  the  McNamara  trial,  while  it  is  known  that  the 
grand  total  was  something  over  a  million  dollars. — The  Indus- 
trial Gazette, 

All  true  work  is  sacred ;  in  all  work,  were  it  but  true  hand 
labour,  there  is  something  of  Divineness. — Carlyle. 


Man  owes  his  growth,  his  energVi  chiefly  to  that 
striving  of  the  will  that  conflicts  with  difRcultyi 
which  we  call  effort.  Easy,  pleasant  work  does  not 
nudke  robust  mindsi  does  not  give  men  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  powers,  does  not  train  them  to  endur- 
ance,  to  perseverance,  to  steady  force  of  will,  that 
force  without  which  all  other  acquisitions  avail 
nothing. — ^William  EUery  Channing. 
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'THROW  OUT  THE  COURT,"  SAYS  UNION 
LEADER. 


At  a  recent  hearing  of  the  New  York  State  Factory  Inves- 
tigating Commission,  Timothy  Healy,  President  of  the  Sta- 
tionary and  Firemen's  Union,  in  recommending  a  law,  was 
asked  by  a  member  of  the  Commission  as  to  whether  he  thought 
the  Supreme  Court  -would  consider  it  constitutional.  Healy's 
reply  was  characteristic. 

"I  don't  know,'-  he  replied.  "Let  us  enact  the  law,  and  if 
it  is  thrown  out,  let  us  throw  out  the  court." 

"We  don't  want  it  quite  so  strong  on  the  record,"  sug- 
gested Senator  Wagner,  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

"Oh,  make  it  as  strong  as  you  want  to,"  replied  Healy. 
/*You  can't  make  it  too  strong.    I  don't  care." 

And  thus  every  day  brings  more  evidence  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  constituent  unions  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  have  taken  a  leaf  from  their  leader's  book  and 
intend  to  openly  defy  the  courts  and  evade  the  laws  whenever 
they  feel  they  can  do  so  without  incurring  punishment.  Indeed, 
it  is  probable,  in  view  of  Gompers'  loud  boast,  that  they  feel 
immune  from  punishment.  But  some  day  even  the  unscrupul- 
ous politicians  will  find  how  mythical  is  the  supposed  labor  vote 
and  the  "labor  union  influence"  will  be  no  more.  By  that  time 
the  real  instigators  of  lawlessness  will  be  under  cover  and  the 
smaller  imitators,  trailing  along  behind,  will  get  the  jail  terms 
and  penitentiary  sentences.  In  a  letter  on  the  Utica  situation, 
there  is  a  little  light  on  this  subject.  Here,  the  organizer 
advised  the  men  they  could  slug  and  beat  up  the  non-union 
workmen  to  their  heart's  content ;  that  "he  would  take  care  of 
them."  But  a  number  of  them  are  now  in  jail ;  one  has  jumped 
his  bail,  and  the  organizer  is  very  much  absent. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  public,  these  leaders  truly  represent  their 
unions ;  and  yet  it  is  unbelievable  that  leaders  of  the  type  of 
Healy  really  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  members  as  indi- 
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viduals.  It  would  behoove  these  individual  members  to  con- 
sider this  fact  carefully  and  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  ways 
and  means  might  be  devised  for  the  ousting  of  those  regularly 
instituted  union  cliques  through  which  these  false  spokesmen 
are  able  to  continue  indefinitely  in  ofRce. 


SUCCESS. 


"When  men  tell  you  there  are  no  more  chances  in  this 
world,  tell  them  they  are  mistaken.  America  abounds  in  so 
many  that  I  marvel  why  anyone  cares  to  leave  its  shores. 
There  are  thousands  of  manufacturers  that  are  still  in  an  im- 
perfect state;  there  are  millions  of  acres  that  are  still  to  be 
made  productive;  there  are  countless  achievements  yet  to  be 
undertaken. 

"I  have  often  been  asked  to  define  the  true  secret  of  suc- 
cess. It  is  thrift  in  all  its  phases,  and,  principally,  thrift  as 
applied  to  saving.  A  young  man  may  have  many  friends,  but 
be  will  find  none  so  steadfast,  so  constant,  so  ready  to  respond 
to  his  wants,  so  capable  of  pushing  him  ahead,  as  a  little 
leather-covered  book  with  the  name  of  a  bank  on  its  cover. 
Saving  is  the  first  great  principle  of  all  successes.  It  creates 
independence,  it  gives  a  young  man  standing,  it  fills  him  with 
vigor,  it  stimulates  him  with  the  proper  energy,  in  fact  it 
brings  to  him  the  best  part  of  any  success — happiness  and 
contentment.  If  it  were  possible  to  inject  the  quality  of  saving 
into  every  boy,  we  would  have  a  great  many  more  real  men." 
— ^StV  Thomas  Lipton. 

We  are  learning  that  industrial  prosperity 
depends  in  the  long  run  on  a  kind  of  efficiency 
that  aggregations  of  capital,  however  imposing, 
cannot  by  themselves  supply,  and  that  in  very 
many  of  the  most  desirable  industries  the  secret 
of  success  is  in  the  trained  intelligence  and  dis- 
ciplined taste  of  the  man  who  does  the  work;  that 
the  development  of  these  powers  in  the  workmen 
of  the  future  is  an  important  branch  of  general 
education,  and  its  active  promotion  and  adequate 
support  a  legitimate  public  concern. — Leslie  W. 
Miller. 
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OUTLINE  OF  POLICY. 


National  Founders'  Association. 


LIMITATION  OF  OUTPUT. 
Arbitrary  limitations  of  output  on  the  part  of  the  molders  or 
arbitrary  demands  for  an  excessive  amount  of  output  by  the 
molders  on  the  part  of  the  foundr3rmen,  being  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  equity  which  should  govern  the  relationship  of  employer 
and  employe,  all  attempts  in  that  direction  by  either  party — ^the 
molders  or  foundrymen — are  to  be  viewed  with  disfavor  and  will 
not  receive  the  sanction  of  this  Association. 

LIMITATION  OF  MAN'S  EARNING  CAPACITY. 
Inasmuch  as  certain  practices  insisted  upon  by  labor  organi- 
zations tend  toward  counteracting  the  energy,  ability,  inclinations 
and  opportunity  of  molders  to  earn  greater  compensation  than 
they  are  now  receiving,  it  shall  continue  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Association  not  to  permit  the  limitation  of  a  man's  earning  capac- 
ity, whether  he  is  working  by  the  day,  by  the  piece  or  premium 
system,  thus  protecting  our  workmen  in  a  desire  to  improve  their 
conditions. 

FINES  AND  RESTRICTIONS. 
Believing  the  action  of  labor  organizations  in  inflicting  upon 
their  members  fines  and  punishments  for  accepting  opportunities 
of  advancement  and  increased  earnings  offered  by  the  foundrymen^ 
is  a  practice  tending  toward  a  deterioration  of  the  ability  of  the 
individual  workman,  this  Association  hereby  reaffirms  its  deter- 
mination to  prevent  the  imposition  of  fines  and  restrictions  placed 
on  a  molder  for  the  purpose  of  handicapping  him  or  retarding  him 
in  any  way  from  putting  forth  his  best  efforts  to  produce  the  best 
quality  and  quantity  of  work  in  the  shortest  time  and  receiving  m 
proportionate  compensation. 

METHOD  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 
Employes  will  be  paid  by  the  hourly  rate,  by  premium  system, 
piece  work  or  contract,   as  the   employers  may  eledt,   and  the 
workmen  so  employed  will  be  required  to  give  a  fair  dajf's  work 
for  a  fair  day's  pay. 
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FRBSDOM  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  employe  to  leave  onr  employ  when- 
ever he  sees  fit,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  employer  to  dis- 
charge any  workman  when  he  sees  fit 

RELATIONS  OF  EMPLOYES. 

Every  workman  who  elects  to  work  in  the  foundry  of  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Association  will  be  required  to  work  peacefully  and 
harmoniously  with  his  fellow  employes,  and  to  such  a  workman 
the  freedom  of'  employment  shall  not  be  denied. 

APPRENTICES. 

The  number  of  apprentices,  helpers  and  handymen  to  be  em- 
ployed will  be  determined  solely  by  the  requiremenu  of  the  em- 
ployer. 

APPLIANCES. 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  foundryman  to  introduce  moldix^ 
machines  and  appliances  of  any  kind,  and  to  have  the  same  oper- 
ated by  whomsoever  he  finds  to  his  best  advantage  to  employ 
thereon. 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 

Disapproving  absolutely  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  members 
of  this  Association  will  not  arbitrate  any  question  with  men  on 
strike.  Neither  will  this  Association  countenance  a  lockout  on 
any  arbitrable  question  unless  arbitration  has  failed. 

ARBITRATION. 

The  above  principles  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  success- 
ful conduct  of  our  business,  they  are  not  subject  to  arbitration. 

In  case  of  disagreement  concerning  matters  not  covered  by 
the  foregoing  annoimcement,  we  advise  our  members  to  meet  their 
employes  either  individually  or  collectively  and  endeavor  to  adjust 
the  difficulty  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

METHOD  OF  ARBITRATION. 

In  case  of  inability  to  reach  a  satisfactory  adjustment  we 
recommend  that  the  question  be  submitted  to  a  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion consisting  of  two  of  the  employes  and  two  persons  engaged  in 
the  management  of  the  firm  or  corporation  invplved,  and  in  case 
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they  fail  to  reach  a  satisfactory  agreement  within  seven  working 
days  a  fifth  member  shall  be  chosen  by  these  four  and  the  majority 
report  to  the  Board  so  constituted  shall  be  final  and  binding. 

In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  arbitration  the  employe  or 
employes  must  continue  in  the  service  and  under  the  orders  of 
the  employer  pending  a  conference  and  decision. 

In  case  any  member  refuses  to  comply  with  this  recommenda- 
tion within  thirty  days  after  the  dispute  arises  he  shall  be  denied 
the  support  of  this  Association  unless  it  shall  approve  the  action 
of  said  member. 

WAGES. 

Employers  shall  be  free  to  employ  foundry  operatives  at  such 
wages  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  said  rates  to  be  governed 
by  local  or  shop  conditions. 

In  the  operation  of  piece  work,  premium  plan  or  contract 
system  now  in  force  or  to  be  extended  or  established  in  the 
future,  this  Association  will  not  countenance  any  conditions  of 
wages  which  are  not  just  or  which  will  not  allow  a  workman  of 
average  efficiency  to  earn  at  least  a  fair  wage. 


Notice 


Any  foundry  or  machine  shop  worker  who  desires 
regularly  to  receive  The  Review  is  invited  (if  his  name 
is  not  already  on  the  mailing  list)  to  mail  a  post  card 
to  the  office  of  The  Review,  Room  842,  29  So.  La  Salle 
St.,  Chicago,  giving  his  name,  and  address  to  which 
The  Review  is  to  be  mailed,  upon  the  understanding 
that  he  incurs  no  expense  or  obligation  by  receiving 
the  same. 

The  Review,  the  official  organ  of  the  N.  F.  A.  and 
N.  M.  T.  A.,  desires  to  have  all  molders  and  core- 
makers  and  machinists  fully  acquainted  with  the  policy 
and  purpose  of  these  two  Associations. 

New  applicants  should  state  whether  they  are  em- 
ployed in  the  machine  shop  or  foundry. 
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DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES. 


National  Metal  Trades  Association. 


We,  the  Members  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association, 
declare  the  following  to  be  our  principles,  which  shall  govern  us 
in  our  relation  with  our  employes: 

CONCERNING  EMPLOYES. 

1.  Since  we,  as  employers,  are  responsible  for  the  work  turned 
out  by  our  workmen,  we  must  have  full  discretion  to  designate 
the  men  we  consider  competent  to  perform  the  work  and  to  deter- 
mine the  conditions  under  which  the  work  shall  be  prosecuted, 
the  question  of  the  competency  of  the  men  being  determined  solely 
by  us.  While  disavowing  any  intention  to  interfere  with  the 
proper  functions  of  labor  organizations,  we  will  not  admit  of  any 
interference  with  the  management  of  our  business. 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 

2.  Disapproving  absolutely  of  stifkes  and  lockouts,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  will  not  arbitrate  any  question  with  men 
on  strike;  neither  will  this  Association  countenance  a  lockout  on 
any  arbitrable  question  unless  arbitration  has  failed. 

RELATIONS  OF  EMPLOYES. 

3.  No  discrimination  will  be  made  against  any  man  because 
of  his  membership  in  any  society  or  organization.  Every  work- 
man who  elects  to  work  in  a  shop  will  be  required  to  work 
peaceably  and  harmoniously  with  all  his  fellow  employes. 

APPRENTICES,  ETC. 

4.  The  number  of  apprentices,  helpers  and  handymen  to  be 
employed  win  be  determined  solely  by  the  employer. 

METHODS  AND  WAGES, 

5.  Employers  shall  be  free  to  employ  their  work-people  at 
wages  mutually  satisfactory.     We  will  not  permit  employes  to 
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place  any  restrictioa  on  the  management,  methods  or  prodactioa  of 
our  shops,  and  will  require  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay. 
Employes  will  be  paid  by  the  hourly  rate,  by  premiuili  system, 
piece  work  or  contract,  as  the  employers  may  elect. 

FREEDOM  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

6v  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  employe  to  leave  our  employ 
whenever  he  sees  fit,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  employer  to 
discharge  any  workman  when  he  sees  fit 

7.  The  above  principles  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  our  business,  they  are  not  subject  to  arbitration. 

ARBITRATION. 

In  case  of  disagreement  concerning  matters  not  covered  by 
the  foregoing  declaration,  we  advise  our  members  to  meet  their 
employes,  either  individually  or  collectively,  and  endeavor  to 
adjust  the  difficulty  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  In  case  of  ina- 
bility to  reach  a  satisfactory  adjustment,  we  advise  that  they  sub- 
mit the  question  to  arbitration  by  a  board  composed  of  six  per- 
sons, three  to  be  chosen  by  the  employer^  and  three  to  be  chosen 
by  the  employe  or  employes.  In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
arbitration,  the  employe  or  employes  must  continue  in  the  service 
and  under  the  orders  of  the  employer  pending  a  decision. 

In  case  any  member  refuses  to  comply  with  this  recommenda- 
tion he  shall  be  denied  th^  support  of  this  Association  unless  it 
shall  approve  the  action  of  said  member. 

8.  Hours  and  wages  being  governed  by  local  conditions,  shall 
be  arranged  by  the  local  Association  in  each  district. 

In  the  operation  of  piece  work,  premium  plan  or  contract  sys- 
tem now  in  force  or  to  be  extended  or  established  in  the  future. 
this  Association  will  not  countenance  any  conditions  of  wages 
which  are  not  just,  or  which  will  not  allow  a  workman  of  average 
efficiency  to  earn  at  least  a  fair  wage. 

Adopted  June  18,  1901. 
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Officials  and  leaders  tn 
labor  organizations  who  do 
not  keep  within  the  law  tn 
their  activities  are  not  hon- 
est workingmen  and  do  not 
represent  the  real  toilers. 
They  are  brigands  tn  the 
field  of  labor  and  use  thetr 
honest  organizations  as  a 
cloak  to  ply  their  crtmtnal 
vocations, 

A  labor  organization 
which  carries  on  a  criminal 
war  is  guilty  of  rebellion 
against  the  government  and 
of  treason,  which  must  be 
wiped  out, 

—CIUS.  JV.  MILLER, 

U.  S.  District  Attorney 
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A  Monthly  Pubucation  by  the  National  Foundeus'  Association  and  National 
Metal  Trades  Association  in  the  Interests  op  Members  and  Their  Workmen 


What  a  Large  Plant  Is  Doing  for 
Its  Workmen 

General  Electric  Company 
Schenectady  Works 


Note: — In  Schenectady,  New  York,  we  see  an  illustration  of  a 
type  of  city  of  which  there  are  many  in  this  country.  It  is  a  city  which 
is  a  welcome  sight  to  those  who  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  high  tension 
of  life  in  a  great  metropolis.  With  its  colleges,  its  schools,  and  its 
various  public  facilities,  Schenectady  is  well  equipped  to  care  for  its 
eighty-two  thousand  and  more  inhabitants.  In  such  a  city  it  is  inter- 
esting today  to  note  the  relation  of  the  work  of  the  industrial  enter- 
prises with  the  life  of  the  city's  population. 


In  the  history  of  a  city  which  makes  such  a  wonderful 
stride  forward  as  to  increase  its  population  by  130  per  cent  in 
ten  years,  one  can  look  for  and  find  some  powerful  force  con- 
tributing a  mighty  influence.  In  Schenectady,  New  York,  one 
need  not  look  far  to  find  the  potent  cause  of  the  growth  of 
population  from  thirty-one  thousand  to  seventy-two  thousand 
in  ten  years  from  1900  to  1910.  It  is  manufacturing.  The 
General  Electric  Company  and  The  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany maintain  the  principal  industries  in  the  city.  While  both 
of  these  firms  operate  plants  in  many  cities,  it  happens  that 
the  General  Electric  Company  has  Schenectady  as  the  seat  of 
its  main  plant. 

Step  out  upon  the  principal  streets  of  the  down-town  dis- 
trict and  you  will  see  street  car  after  street  car  bearing  the 
words:    "To  G.  E.  Works."    Get  on  one  of  these  cars,  and 
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after  a  few  minutes'  ride  you  will  be  brought  within  the 
shadows  of  the  largest  manufactory  of  electrical  apparatus  in 
the  world. 

A  neat  and  substantial  waiting  station  and  entrance  gate 
greet  one  as  he  steps  off  the  car,  and  directly  across  the  avenue, 
the  width  of  a  city  street,  is  an  immense  office  building,  seven 


Main  Office.  ,  . 

stories  in  height.  From  this  building,  along  either  side  of  a 
main  thoroughfare  for  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
are  arranged  the  principal  buildings.  This  thoroughfare  pre- 
sents the  sight  of  a  busy,  metropolitan  street.  Electric  delivery 
trucks  dart  rapidly  about,  and  people  pass  back  and  forth,  each 
one  bent  earnestly  on  his  errand. 

Such  is  the  general  aspect  of  this  institution.  As  an  ab- 
stract physical  proposition,  the  influence  of  the  many  big  build- 
ings inspires  one  with  awe.    But  to  one  interested  in  the  human 
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side  of  such  an  industrial  plant,  this  feeling  is  overcome  by  a 
still  greater  one  of  doubt.  Can  such  an  organization  be  main- 
tained without  making  each  workingman  a  mere  cog  in  a  ma- 
chine, a  unit,  continuing  a  routine  of  duties  that  tend  con- 
stantly to  depression  and  a  lowering  of  efficiency  ? 

With  this  inquiring  spirit,  the  writer  entered  the  big  office 
building  of  the  General  Electric  Company  at  Schenectady  and 
here  he  got  the  first  impression  to  dispel  his  feeling  of  doubt. 
The  question  as  to  whether  this  company  acts  in  a  capacity 
toward  its  employees  other  than  merely  as  the  dispenser  of 


Interior  of  One  of  Machine  Shops. 

wages  for  work  done  can  be  most  decidedly  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  There  is  one  department,  known  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  which  is  just  as  much  an  integral  part 
of  the  institution  as  are  the  departments  of  production  or 
manufacture,  the  sales  department,  or  the  legal  and  engineer- 
ing departments.    At  the  head  of  this  department  stands  one 
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who  is  known  as  a  ''Social  Engineer."  The  company  sought 
and  found  a  man  who  had  behind  him  years  of  experience  in 
dealing  with  working  people  in  their  homes,  a  man  who  has 
from  actual  observation  in  his 'social  work  studied  home  life 
in  its  countless  manifestations.  To  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare is  assigned  the  task  of  studying  and  determining  plans 
involving  permanent  endeavor  in  all  directions  affecting  the 
eighteen  thousand  employees  of  the  Schenectady  Works.  Sani- 
tation, recreation,  ventilation,  hospital  service,  and  restaurant 
facilities,  are  but  some  of  the  numerous  matters  with  which 
this  department  deals.  That  the  General  Electric  Company's 
endeavor  along  social  lines  is  permanent  was  expressed  in  the 
words  of  their  ''Social  Engineer,"  when  he  said:  "It  is  easy 
enough  to  talk  about  policies.  What  counts  depends  upon 
what  you  are  doing." 

There  are  about  twenty-five  hundred  women  workers  at 
the  Schenectady  Works.  They  are  employed  in  light  and 
agreeable  work.  In  the  manufacture  of  electrical  apparatus 
there  are  many  appliances  upon  which  various  kinds  of  simple 
and  not  arduous  work  must  be  performed  before  they  are 
ready  for  market.  For  their  women  workers  the  company 
exercises  extreme  precautions  to  insure  those  conveniences 
which  go  to  make  the  work  pleasant  and  agreeable,  and  free 
from  annoyances.  The  buildings  are  all  well  heated  and 
lighted,  and  where  needed  there  is  a  ventilating  and  exhaust 
system  for-  the  removal  of  dust.  The  cloak  rooms  of  the 
women  are  each  in  charge  of  a  matron.  In  addition  to  the 
cloak  rooms  there  are  fifteen  separate  rooms,  six  by  eight  feet 
in  size.  The  equipment  of  each  of  these  rooms  consists  of  a 
cot,  a  chair,  and  a  blanket.  In  case  of  illness  these  resting 
rooms  insure  to  the  women  absolute  privacy. 

In  the  Emergency  Hospital,  in  the  care  of  a  steward  and 
two  assistants,  injured  or  sick  employees  are  promptly  and 
efficiently  cared  for.    This  hospital  renders  first  aid  treatment 
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and  does  not  attempt  to  take  care  of  the  serious  cases.  It  has 
an  arrangement  with  the  city  hospital  whereby  these  cases  are 
immediately  cared  for.  A  patient  can  be  transferred  from  the 
Emergency  Hospital  to  the  City  Hospital  in  the  short  space 
of  five  or  six  minutes  in  a  special  automobile,  so  there  is  no 
delay  in  caring  for  even  the  serious  cases.     A  new  hospital 


Fire  and  Police  Station. 

building  is  in  the  course  of  erection.  This  will  contain  every 
facility  and  convenience  for  the  equipment  of  a  modern  and 
up-to-date  hospital.  How  the  hospital  steward  and  his  assist- 
ants keep  in  close  touch  with  the  sick  and  injured  employees  is 
a  story  in  itself.  An  injury,  however  slight,  will  not  absolve 
any  employee  from  the  duty  of  reporting  each  morning  until 
he  has  been  officially  "released'*  by  the  hospital  staff. 

In  the  Works'  Fire  Department  is  seen  another  indication 
of  the  general  standard  efficiency.  The  department  has  its 
headquarters  in  a  modern  fire  house.    The  force  is  organized 
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along  the  lines  of  a  city  fire  department.  Each  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  Works  has  its  own  alarm  and  sprinkling  system, 
and  is  constructed  with  an  inside  stair  tower  instead  of  the 
old  style  outside  fire  escape.  These  towers  are  separated  from 
the  factories  by  automatic  fire  doors.  The  New  York  laws  re- 
quire that  exit  fire  drills  be  held  once  in  three  months,  but 
the  General  Electric  Fire  Department  orders  them  at  much 
more  frequent  intervals,  and  oftener  in  some  departments  than 
in  others.    The  billiard  room  and  gymnasium  in  the  Fire  House 


Restaurant  Building. 

are  examples  of  what  many  cities  could  do  to  make  the  work 
of  their  firemen  pleasant  and  attractive. 

The  writer  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  the  restaurant 
building  at  the  noon  hour.  There  he  saw  a  sight  which  forced 
him  to  see  the  logic  in  the  statement  that  mere  large  numbers 
do  not  necessarily  destroy  the  possibility  for  efficient  personal 
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service  by  a  corporation  for  its  employees.  The  restaurant 
building  is  a  beautiful  square  concrete  block  building,  sur- 
rounded and  fronted  by  green  grass  and  shrubbery.  It  is  a 
two-story  structure,  and  on  both  floors  there  are  arrangements 
which  make  it  possible  for  a  thousand  hungry  men  to  get  not 


First  Floor  of   Restaurant. 

an  ordinary  lunch  but  a  regular  dinner  in  twenty  minutes,  and 
then  have  enough  of  their  noon  period  left  for  a  comfortable 
rest.  The  bill  of  fare  is  not  a  meagre  one.  It  is  strikingly  the 
opposite.  It  consists  of  soup,  a  choice  of  two  kinds  of  meat, 
potatoes,  vegetables,  a  piece  of  pie  or  pudding,  and  coffee  and 
milk,  and  is  served  for  twenty  cents !  A  kitchen  equipped  with 
the  very  latest  in  culinary  ware,  and  an  organization  over  it 
able  to  handle  a  big  proposition,  backed  by  a  firm  that  desires 
to  see  its  working  people  well  cared  for,  are  the  secrets  of 
this  delicious  "twenty  cent*'  meal.     Besides  the  thousand  men 
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who  are  served  every  noon  in  the  big  restaurant  building,  a 
thousand  other  meals  are  served  during  the  day.  Three  hun- 
dred girls  are  also  cared  for  at  different  lunch  counters  around 
the  Works.  They  place  their  orders  before  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  at  the  shop  counters,  and  at  noon  they  are  served  with 
hot  luncheons.  The  restaurant  feature  has  become  so  popular 
that  the  firm  is  now  contemplating  increasing  these  facilities. 

Closely  allied  with  the  lunch  hour  privileges  are  the  recrea- 
tional advantages  which  the  General  Electric  Company  offers 


Shop  Apprentices — Class  of  Mechanical  Drawing. 

its  employees.  Near  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  acres 
of  groimd  over  which  the  Works'  buildings  are  distributed  is 
a  plot  of  ground  given  over  to  all-the-year-around  field  sports, 
baseball,  football,  and  tennis.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  General 
Electric  Athletic  Association  field  contests  are  held  at  various 
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times  during  the  year.  The  company  owns  the  field  and  con- 
tributes toward  the  fund  of  the  Athletic  Association,  which  v? 
a  voluntary  organization  among  the  employees,  active  members 
paying  dues  of  five  dollars  a  year. 


Training  Room   for   Apprentice   Machinists. 

Another  voluntary  move  on  the  part  of  the  employees  is 
a  musical  organization.  The  men  have  their  own  band,  and 
the  members  find  much  enjoyment  in  their  association  with  it. 

The  company  may  build  roof  gardens  upon  some  of  its  big 
buildings  for  the  use  of  the  employees  during  the  noon  hours. 
These  would  be  more  or  less  resting  places,  and  would  be  a 
part  of  a  movement  to  get  the  employees  out  of  the  working 
rooms  during  the  noon  hour,  the  company  believing  that  they 
should  not  be  in  rooms  continuously  during  the  day. 

An  overtown  organization  known  as  the  "Edison  Club"  is 
an  activity  supported  by  the  company.  The  club  is  made  up 
of  young  men  who  are  interested  in  advancing  themselves  along 
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dectrical  lines.  This  association  owns  a  club  house  on  Wash- 
ington Avenue,  and  it  is  building  a  large  assembly  room  at  the 
present  time,  large  enough  to  hold  some  six  or  seven  hundred 
people.  This  is  to  be  used  as  a  lecture  room.  Men  from  the 
different  departments  of  the  General  Electric  Company  regu- 
larly lecture  before  the  young  men  upon  various  subjects  of 
interest  in  the  electrical  world. 

No  account  of  the  general  welfare  activities  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  would  be  complete  without  a  statement  of 
what  it  is  doing  for  large  numbers  of  boys  and  young  men. 
Its  shop  apprenticeship  system,  known  far  and  wide,  has  be- 


Employees  Leaving  Factory  Saturday  Noon. 

come  so  popular  that  it  has  its  class  rooms  full  at  all  times 
with  bright  young  boys  eager  to  get  a  practical  education. 
The  aim  and  object  of  the  company  in  maintaining  its  ap- 
prenticeship system  is  stated  by  it  as  follows:    "Stimulate  a 
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desire  in  the  minds  of  boys  to  become  thorough  mechanics 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  the  company  offers 
in  the  system  of  training  the  mind,  the  hand,  and  the  eye  in 
certain  of  the  various  trades,  and  also  in  mechanical  drawing, 
and  to  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  employment  at  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  the  course  at  wages  commensurate  with 
the  ability  displayed." 

No  applicant  is  received  unless  he  knows  definitely  what 
trade  he  wishes  to  take  up.  Never  is  an  application  consid- 
ered where  it  is  evident  that  it  is  placed  merely  for  the  desire 
to  obtain  employment.  When  a  young  man  can  pass  the  very 
reasonable  requirements,  he  has  before  him  a  course  of  study 
where  he  not  only  has  the  advantage  of  the  shop  and  class- 
room work,  but  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  fair  wage  through- 
out the  course.  And  at  the  termination  of  the  four  years, 
the  apprentice  is  given  a  certificate  of  apprenticeship  and  a 
gratuity  of  a  hundred  dollars. 

The  shop  work  of  the  apprentice  consists  of  a  course  of 
instruction  in  the  training  room,  with  its  fine  equipment  of 
machine  tools  and  benches,  and  a  transfer  through  the  various 
machirie  departments  of  the  Works.  This  shop  work,  all  under 
the  instruction  of  the  Apprentice  Department,  is  supplemented 
by  classroom  work  carried  on  during  the  working  hours  by  a 
corps  of  instructors.  This  work  is  designed  to  give  the  ap- 
prentice a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  mathe- 
matics. All  the  problems  are  of  a  practical  nature,  being 
taken  direct  from  shop  work.  The  apprentice  is  given  pay 
for  his  classroom  work  as  well  as  for  his  shop  work. 

One  very  notable  feature  of  the  work  of  the  boys  in  the 
Apprentice  Department  is  the  interest  they  show  in  their  work. 
One  who  has  had  occasion  to  see  pupils  at  work  in  the  public 
schools  can  see  a  very  decided  contrast  in  the  attitude  of  many 
of  the  public  school  pupils  and  these  boys.    The  apprentice 
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boys  know  that  the  work  they  turn  out  is  not  destined  for 
the  scrap  heap,  but  that  each  piece  is  intended  for  commercial 
use.  There  are  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  apprentices 
in  the  four  year  apprentice  course,  and  some  five  hundred 
college  graduates  in  the  student  engineer's  course  who  are 
employed  in  the  Testing  Department.  Extension  courses  in 
engineering  and  sales  are  also  conducted  by  the  Educational 
Department. 

August  1st,  1912,  saw  the  introduction  by  the  General 
Electric  Company  of  a  pension  system.  By  the  terms  of  this 
act  the  company  recognizes  faithful  service  by  retiring  and 
liberally  paying  all  employees  who  have  reached  a  certain  age. 
This  age  limit  varies  in  different  cases,  but  is  determined  by 
a  schedule  specifically  laid  down  for  all  cases.  The  provisions 
provide  that  the  employee  shall  be  retired  on  a  pension  allow- 
ance unless  he  should  request  that  his  retirement  be  fixed  at 
a  later  date  and  his  request  should  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  Pension  Board.  The  amount  of  allowance  is  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  years  of  service  and  the  average  yearly 
wage  for  the  ten  years  previous  to  the  time  of  retirement.  If 
an  employee's  annual  wage  for  the  ten  years  is  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  he  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  company  for 
thirty  years,  he  receives  a  pension  of  three  hundred  dollars 
a  year. 

The  state  of  New  York  has  no  workingman's  compensa- 
tion law,  the  law  which  was  passed  having  been  declared  un- 
constitutional. This,  however,  has  not  deterred  the  General 
Electric  Company  from  taking  steps  in  the  direction  of  assur- 
ing their  employees  of  support  in  case  of  injury.  They  have 
their  own  workingmen's  compensation  plan,  whereby  an  in- 
jured workman  receives  compensation  immediately  upon  in- 
jury at  the  rate  of  fifty  per  cent  of  his  wages,  with  a  maxi- 
mum allowance  of  ten  dollars  a  week. 
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Besides  the  compensation  benefits,  which  are  exclusively  a 
company  proposition,  there  is  a  voluntary  association  among 
the  employees  with  which  the  company  co-operates.  By  virtue 
of  this,  employees  receive  sickness  and  death  benefits  in  addi- 
tion to  everything  else  the  company  does.  The  employees  who 
belong  to  the  mutual  benefit  association  pay  annual  dues,  which 
are  collected  through  the  company  payrolls,  or  by  collectors  of 
the  association.  The  company  believes  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  get  the  men  to  do  things  for  themselves,  and  will  encourage 
any  movement  embodying  co-operation  looking  toward  a 
legitimate  and  wholesome  purpose. 

A  word  about  the  general  housing  conditions  of  the  city 
of  Schenectady  is  not  out  of  place  here.  There  are  very  few 
tenement  houses  in  the  city.  In  the  Van  Guysling  Avenue 
neighborhood  and  in  the  Front  Street  Italian  district  are  the 
few  limited  houses  of  this  nature.  And  the  new  City  Housing 
Code,  providing  for  the  regulation  of  tenements,  will  very  soon 
eliminate  these.  The  double  house  is  the  prevailing  type,  and 
while  it  is  not  to  be  recommended  nearly  as  highly  as  the 
single  house,  one  can  see  in  the  very  rapid  growth  of  the  city 
between  the  years  1890  and  the  present  time  the  reason  for 
this  style  of  building.  The  homes  of  the  Schenectady  working 
people  are  very  neat  and  comfortable.  They  are  well  kept  and 
present  a  most  pleasing  appearance  to  one  traveling  up  and 
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down  the  various  streets.  Land  values  in  the  city  are  reason- 
able, and  the  result  is  that  a  good  deal  of  home  building  is 
being  carried  on  constantly. 

In  the  establishment  of  their  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  Works, 
the  General  Electric  Company  is  taking  a  most  commendable 
stand  in  the  matter  of  home  building.  While  it  is  not  itself 
building  the  homes  for  their  employees,  the  construction  work 
being  done  by  an  outside  company,  it  is  superintending  a  policy 
of  building  single  family  houses  at  a  minimum  of  cost,  so  that 
the  employees  may  own  their  own  homes  and  pay  for  them 
during  a  period  of  four  or  five  years  in  about  the  same  amounts 
they  would  actually  pay  in  rent  to  some  house  owner. 

The  writer  left  the  plant  of  the  General  Electric  Company 
at  Schenectady  feeling  that  though  the  firm  is  a  corporation 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  electrical  ap- 
paratus it  is  not  only  successful  in  this  regard,  but  is,  through 
its  organization  with  the  Department  of  Welfare  one  of  its 
integral  departments,  in  close  personal  touch  with  its  working 
force.  The  great  number  of  employees  makes  necessary 
movements  along  broad  lines,  but  broad  as  they  are,  there  is  a 
corresponding  depth.  A  study  of  this  work  cannot  but  impress 
one  with  the  thought  that  the  company  is  making  a  great  suc- 
cess in  its  endeavor  to  see  each  of  the  eighteen  thousand  em- 
ployees at  the  Schenectady  Works  profit  by  its  activities. 
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LABOR  UNIONS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 


Stewart  Reed,  a  labor  union  leader  and  machinist  of  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  in  a  speech  before  the  National  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  at  Philadelphia,  gave  the 
position  of  the  labor  unions  in  the  matter  of  vocational  edu- 
cation as  follows: 

"The  workingman  today  believes  that  industrial 
education  is  a  trap  to  ensnare  him.  He  thinks  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturers  to  create  such" a  demand  for  his  posi- 
tion that  he  himself  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  his  em- 
ployers. The  workman  believes  that  you  are  trying 
to  cheapen  labor  instead  of  raising  its  standard  and 
the  standard  of  its  pay." 

When  Mr.  Reed  intimates  that  the  labor  unions  are  afraid 
vocational  education  will  create  enough  new  mechanics  to 
cheapen  his  job,  he  does  not  give  the  real  reason  for  their 
opposition.  The  real  reason  is  that  the  union  leaders  hope 
by  preventing  the  boys  from  learning  a  trade,  they  can  mo- 
nopolize the  labor  market  and  dictate  such  terms  to  the  em- 
ployers as  they  see  fit.  Everyone  acquainted  with  the  prac- 
tices of  closed  shop  unions  know  this.  The  surprising  fea- 
ture is  that  the  educators  and  the  general  public  are  so  slow 
in  finding  it  out.  The  society  above  named  has  several  labor 
union  leaders  on  its  list  of  officers;  it  probably  did  not  occur 
to  its  founders  that  the  great  bulk  of  labor  is  entirely  out- 
side the  labor  unions;  and  that  the  proper  representative  of 
this  great  bulk  having  no  selfish  purposes  to  serve  might  think 
more  independently,  and  thereby  more  honestly  represent  the 
boy  that  industrial  education  is  presumed  to  help;  might  see 
things  more  clearly  and  might  have  a  different  interest  in 
promoting  ways  and  means  for  a  boy  being  properly  equipped 
for  his  life  work. 
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The  labor  union  representatives  who  appear  on  the  board 
of  managers  for  the  above  society  or  any  other  society  that 
has  for  its  purpose  the  elevation  of  the  American  mechanic  to 
a  higher  plane  are  there  for  absolutely  no  other  purpose  than 
to  obstruct  the  work. 

In  our  opinion  that  is  positively  the  only  reason  for  their 
accepting  these  positions. 

Every  closed  shop  labor  union  has  a  most  rigid  apprentice 
ratio.  This  ratio  in  no  case  has  been  arrived  at  by  any  com- 
putation, but  is  purely  arbitrary.  In  no  case  is  it  sufficient  to 
come  anywhere  near  providing  enough  mechanics  for  the 
ordinary  demands  of  the  trade.  Now,  think  of  it  I  These 
union  leaders,  who  demand  the  most  unreasonable  apprentice 
ratio  and  try  in  every  possible  way  to  prevent  the  boy  from 
learning  a  trade,  are  on  the  board  of  a  society  that  has  for 
its  object  the  educating  of  that  very  same  boy  to  a  trade. 
Isn't  it  a  ridiculous  proposition? 

Industrial  education  needs  no  argument.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  study  the  men  who  are  out  of  employment.  The 
man  with  a  trade  does  not  need  to  look  for  a  job.  Stop  at 
any  employment  office.  You  will  find  that  such  jobs  as  ele- 
vator man,  watchman,  window  cleaners  and  tliose  requiring 
little  if  any  special  skill  are  the  ones  that  have  hundreds  of 
applicants,  while  molders,  machinists,  pattern  makers,  drafts- 
men, and  all  the  skilled  trades  are  in  great  demand.  Trained 
men  are  the  ones  in  demand  today.  And  that  is  what  voca- 
tional education  is  trying  to  do ;  give  the  boy  the  skill  and  the 
practical  knowledge  that  will  enable  him  to  so  perfect  himself 
in  any  trade  that  he  can  by  industry  and  intelligence  obtain 
the  highest  possible  wages  that  that  trade  can  pay.  Every- 
one at  all  conversant  with  industrial  conditions  knows  that 
not  only  are  skilled  mechanics  scarce,  but  that  the  few  trades- 
men being  turned  out  in  this  country  on  account  of  the  ne- 
glect of  apprentices  are  as  a  rule  below  the  quality  demanded 
in  both  education  and  skill.  The  truth  of  the  matter  5s  that 
labor  union  leaders  do  not  favor  any  plan  that  will  make  a 
high-grade  intelligent  mechanic;  they  do  not  want  any  me- 
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chanic  who  is  not  steeped  in  labor  unionism  and  subservient 
to  labor  union  domination;  they  are  interested  only  in  the 
amount  of  intelligence  necessary  to  turn  in  dues  regularly  each 
week;  anything  above  that  is  in  their  eyes  superfluous. 

It  would  be  well  for  those  genuinely  interested  in  voca- 
tional education  to  keep  before  them  the  fact  that  a  closed 
shop  union  leader  speaks  only  for  his  own  particular  brand 
of  union  labor,  which  is  only  an  insignificant  part  of  all  labor, 
and  that  he  has  nothing  but  antagonism  for  any  movement 
devoted  to  the  betterment  of  the  great  body  of  independent 
workingmen  that  does  not  bear  his  union  label. 

And  it  would  be  well  for  the  workingman  to  consider 
carefully  and  decide  for  himself  in  whose  hands  he  would 
prefer  to  place  his  boy's  future — ^the  labor  agitator,  whose 
only  interest  is  to  exploit  him,  or  the  educator  who  is  looking 
only  to  the  good  of  the  boy  and  the  good  of  his  country. 


"WANTED— BOYS." 

My  boy,  do  not  imagine  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  for 
you.  If  you  are  the  right  kind  of  a  boy  there  are  a  thousand 
places.  The  world  wants  the  enthusiasm,  the  earnestness,  the 
ready  faith  of  youth.  These  are  the  qualities  that  do  the 
world's  work/and  for  that  reason  the  boy  who  displays  them 
is  sure  to  find  footing  in  the  pathway  of  business  and  a  chance 
to  try  for  the  things  worth  winning. 

"If  I  were  organizing  a  company,"  said  an  old  soldier  re- 
cently, in  conversation  with  the  writer,  "I'd  take  all  young 
men.  I  was  in  dozens  of  battles  in  the  last  war,  and  I  never 
saw  a  charge  yet,  when  there  was  a  boy  in  the  ranks,  but  that 
boy  would  be  among  the  first  to  reach  the  entrenchments  of  the 
enemy." 

At  the  doorway  leading  into  every  department  of  the 
world's  work,  whether  in  profession,  in  mechanical  pursuits 
or  mercantile  calling,  one  imagines  they  can  see  the  sign, 
"Wanted — Boys."  Boys  are  needed  from  whom  are  to  be 
selected  strong  men  of  the  next  forty  years  in  our  country.  If 
the  right  boys  apply,  they  shall  find  the  places.  There  is  room 
for  all  such,  and  they  need  only  to  be  tried  and  proved  true 
to  be  asked  to  go  higher. — Clem  V.  Wagner. 
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PRINCIPLE  IS  WRONG. 


Knowledge  and  Efficiency  More  Essential  Than 
Union  Card. 


It  is  a  peculiar  trait  of  human  nature  that  there  is  a  strong 
appeal  to  every  one  in  any  proposition  which  promises  to  re- 
turn something  for  nothing — to  give  real  value  in  exchange 
for  something  of  no  value,  or  with  no  investment  at  all.  It  is 
this  trait  which  makes  possible  the  activities  of  the  gold  brick 
man,  the  green  goods  man,  and  the  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  wild  cat  schemes  which  always  find  a  sufficient  number 
of  people  who  hope  to  get  something  for  nothing  to  make 
them  profitable  to  their  promoters.  Of  course,  the  schemes 
always  work  out  the  very  opposite  way,  and  those  who  have 
expected  to  get  something  for  nothing  find  out  that  they  have 
in  fact  given  real  value  in  exchange  for  nothing  but  more  or 
less  valuable  experience. 

Unfortunately  for  the  good  of  organized  labor,  there  are 
many  of  their  leaders  who  think  that  it  is  possible  in  the  indus- 
trial field  to  get  something  for  nothing — that  they  can  compel 
the  employers  to  return  them  real  value  in  the  form  of  good 
wages,  short  hours,  etc.,  in  exchange  for  the  gold  bricks  of 
limited  production,  unreasonable  regulations,  inefficient  service 
and  even  hostility.  They  have  not  learned  the  lesson  that 
no  one  can  continue  indefinitely  taking  out  of  a  business 
unless  there  is  something  being  put  back  in,  and  that  sooner 
or  later  the  employer  who  attempts  to  do  so  will  find  himself 
upon  the  rocks  of  financial  disaster.  They  do  not  know— or 
at  least  do  not  care — ^that  the  only  source  from  which  an  em- 
ployer can  continue  to  pay  his  workingmen  is  from  the  prod- 
ucts of  those  workmen,  and  that  an  artificial  limitation  of 
such  production  means  that  much  less  for  the  workman. 

They  proceed  upon  the  theory  that  it  is  perfectly  possible 
and  feasible  to  demand  the  highest  return  for  the  lowest  out- 
put, to  expect  the  employer  to  carry  on  his  business  in  the  face 
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of  constant  handicaps  in  the  way  of  indifference,  inefficiency 
and  disloyalty.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  mere  fact  that  a 
workingman  has  become  a  member  of  some  labor  organiza- 
tion entitles  him  to  receive  the  highest  wages,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  he  is  competent  and  skillful.  That  they  can  get 
the  something  of  union  wages,  hours  and  conditions  in  ex- 
change for  the  nothing  of  merely  holding  a  union  card  which 
should  represent  efficiency  and  workmanship,  but  does  not. 

This  is  an  entirely  wrong  idea,  and  can  not  be  successfully 
carried  out  as  applied  to  the  workman  any  more  than  it  can  to 
the  investor  or  any  other  person  who  expects  to  get  something 
for  nothing.  If  the  organized  workingmen  expect  to  get 
good  wages,  short  hours,  desirable  conditions,  they  must  ex- 
pect to  give  a  return  in  service,  in  skill,  in  loyalty,  in  efficiency. 
If  the  union  leaders  expect  to  have  the  employers  give  the 
union  men  the  preference,  they  must  make  the  union  card  mean 
that  the  man  who  carries  it  is  a  workman  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name. 

When  the  union  card  means  that  the  man  who  carries  it 
is  a  master  of  his  trade,  that  he  can  do  anything  which  such  a 
workman  should  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  without  the 
necessity  of  costly  supervision,  then  the  man  who  carries  the 
union  card  will  get  the  preference  from  the' employer,  because 
the  employer  will  know  that  he  is  not  buying  a  gold  brick, 
and  that  the  man  with  a  union  card  is  not  relying  upon  his 
membership  in  a  union  to  hold  his  job  for  him — that  he  is 
not  trying  to  get  something  for  nothing. 

The  present  system  is  not  founded  on  a  right  principle, 
and  can  never  be  made  successful.  The  idea  of  a  level  wage 
scale,  which  shall  compel  the  employer  to  pay  the  lazy,  indiffer- 
ent, unskillful  and  incompetent  workman  the  same  as  the  man 
who  is  in  every  way  competent  and  qualified,  is  wrong,  and  can 
never  be  made  right.  Theories  about  the  strong  helping  the 
weak  and  so  on  will  not  make  it  right  to  keep  the  good  man 
down  to  the  level  of  the  poor  man,  or  to  compel  the  employer 
to  pay  the  poor  man  the  same  as  the  good  man.  It  will  always 
result  in  the  poor  man  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
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of  getting  something  for  nothing,  and  in  making  the  good  man 
discontented,  and  the  employer  feel  that  he  is  being  unjustly 
treated. 

When  the  organizations  recognize  this  unchangeable  law 
that  never  can  something  be  gotten  for  nothing,  and  when 
they  make  the  union  card  mean  something,  and  are  willing  to 
give  loyal  return  for  liberal  treatment,  then  the  organizations 
and  the  employers  can  get  together  on  the  basis  of  mutual  in- 
terest and  mutual  good,  and  the  unions  will  find  themselves 
in  a  position  where  they  will  have  the  co-operation  and  friendly 
support  of  the  employers,  who  will  not  feel  that  they  are 
being  made  the  victims  of  some  sort  of  a  skin  game  or  hold-up 
proposition. — Labor  Digest. 


UNION  MEN  AGAINST  RIVAL  UNION  MEN. 

Thomas  Freer,  Secretary  of  the  United  Steam  Fitters  and 
Helpers  Union,  has  been  indicted  for  the  murder  of  James 
Conway,  an  official  of  the  same  union.  Freer  is  reported  to 
have  confessed,  but  claims  that  he  killed  Conway  in  self- 
defense. 

While  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  murder  was  a  dispute 
over  an  automobile  maintained  by  the  union  for  the  use  of 
the  Business  Agent,  the  real  cause  is  supposed  to  go  back  to 
the  old  factional  quarrel  in  the  union  which  led  to  the  killing 
of  Vincent  Altman  and  "Dutchy"  Gentleman,  professional 
union  sluggers,  in  connection  with  which  "Moss"  Enright  was 
sent  to  the  Joliet  penitentiary  for  life. 

According  to  the  press,  a  petition  is  now  being  circulated 
for  the  pardon  of  "Moss"  Enright,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  signers. 

The  general  public  is  accustomed  to  thinking  of  union 
violence  as  directed  against  only  non-union  men,  but  there  are 
no  feuds  so  bitter  as  those  between  rival  unions  over  questions 
of  jurisdiction.  The  officials  of  the  closed  shop  unions  have  as 
little  use  for  the  man  whose  union  card  is  of  a  different  stripe 
or  color  from  their  own  as  they  have  for  those  workmen  who 
prefer  to  remain  independent  of  the  unions  altogether. 
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ONE-MAN  STRIKES. 


Causes  of  Some  Great  Labor  Disputes. 


The  strike  on  the  North-Eastern  Railway,  which  has  thrown 
thousands  of  men  out  of  work  and  threatens  to  totally  dis- 
organize Christmas  traffic  in  the  North  of  England,  is  not 
the  first  which  that  company  has  experienced  in  regard  to  their 
treatment  of  one  man.  As  the  majority  of  readers  are  aware, 
the  present  trouble  arises  over  the  reduction  of  Nichol  Knox, 
an  experienced  engine-driver,  who  was  convicted  of  drunken- 
ness while  off  duty.  Consequently,  the  company  lowered  his 
status  to  that  of  pilot  engine-driver,  which  meant  that  his 
'^ages  fell  from  45s.  to  36s.  And  the  men  have  struck  be- 
cause they  consider  that  Knox  has  been  wrongfully  convicted 
by  the  magistrates  and  unjustly  treated  by  the  company. 

The  general  verdict  of  the  country  seems  to  be  that  the 
men  have  no  legitimate  excuse  for  striking,  and  that  was  the 
view  of  the  public  in  1910,  when  the  men  came  out  on  strike 
because  the  officials  of  the  Northeastern  Railway  Company 
wished  to  move  a  head  shunter  from  one  end  of  a  shed  to  a 
like  position  at  the  other  end  of  the  shed.  He  declined  to 
accept  the  change,  an<[  was  told  to  go  home.  Thereupon  a 
strike  was  declared.  In  a  day  it  had  spread  over  a  great  part 
of  the  system,  hundreds  of  men  leaving  work  at  different 
points  without  notice,  the  consequence  being  that  the  entire 
trade  of  the  North  of  England  was  dislocated.  And  it  was 
not  until  the  officials  of  the  union  arrived  upon  the  scene,  and 
pointed  out  to  the  men  the  weakness  of  their  case,  that  they 
returned  to  work. 

Far  more  serious  and  disastrous  was  the  strike  of  the  trans- 
port workers  in  May  last,  involving  directly  or  indirectly 
75,(XX)  men,  the  immediate  cause  of  which  was  the  employment 
by  the  Mercantile  Lighterage  Company  of  a  man  who  was 
not  a  member  of  the  National  Transport  Workers.     He  was 
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already  a  trade  unionist,  but  because  this  man  refused  to  leave 
the  foremen's  union  to  which  he  belonged,  and  join  the  men's 
union,  the  transport  workers  struck  and  refused  to  handle  any 
goods  coming  into  the  port  of  London.  The  consequence  was 
that  London  was  threatened  with  a  famine.  This  one-man 
grievance,  however,  was  made  the  reason  for  trying  to  enforce 
other  demands,  and  the  strike  continued  until  July  23rd,  when 
the  strike  committee  advised  an  immediate  return  to  work. 
By  this  time  the  men  had  lost  nearly  one  and  a  half  million 
sterling  in  wages,  acute  distress  still  prevailing  in  the  East 
End  in  consequence  of  the  dispute. 

No  less  deplorable  was  the  strike  among  the  Lancashire 
cotton  operatives  in  December  last,  when  160,000  weavers  were 
locked  out  and  100,000  spinners  placed  on  short  time  because  a 
Miss  Margaret  Bury  and  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Riley  refused  to 
join  the  union. 

After  keeping  the  mills  at  a  standstill  for  nearly  three 
weeks,  during  which  time  the  operatives  lost  wages  to  the  ex- 
tent of  £280,000  a  week,  Sir  George  Askwith  added  another  to 
his  long  list  of  arbitration  triumphs  by  settling  the  strike  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  parties. — Tit-Bits. 


Exactly  $34,119,716.77  has  been  paid  in  benefits  to  em- 
ployees and  their  families  in  the  26  years  and  8  months  that 
its  relief  fund  has  been  operative  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. In  September  the  amount  thus  paid  on  the  lines  both 
east  and  west  of  Pittsburgh  totaled  approximately  $200,000, 
of  which  29  per  cent  went  to  the  families  of  members  who 
died,  while  the  remaining  71  per  cent  was  paid  to  members 
disabled  by  sickness  or  otherwise  incapacitated  for  work. — 
Iron  Age. 

To  discern  between  the  eviU  that  energy  can 
remove  and  the  evih  that  patience  must  bear, 
makes  the  difference  between  manliness  and 
childishness,  between  sense  and  folly. 

—GEORGE  ELIOT 
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THE  DYNAMITING  CONSPIRACY. 


Statement  of  Judge  Anderson. 

Evidence  shows  that  some  of  defendants  were  guilty  of  murder, 
and  an  appalling  list  of  crimes  in  addition  to  those  charged. 


"In  1905  there  was  a  contest  on  between  the  American 
Bridge  Company,  a  concern  engaged  in  the  erection  of  struc- 
tural iron,  and  the  International  Association  of  Bridge  and 
Structural  Iron  Workers,  of  which  association  all  but  two 
of  the  defendants  in  this  case  are  members,  over  the  open 
and  closed  shop  question,  the  bridge  company  having  declared 
its  purpose  to  conduct  its  affairs  on  the  open  shop  basis.  In 
August,  1905,  the  International  Association  declared  a  gen- 
eral strike  against  the  bridge  company  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  this. later  was  extended  to  all  open  shop  concerns 
in  any  way  connected  or  allied  with,  or  subsidiary  to,  the 
bridge  company.    This  strike  has  never  been  settled. 

"In  the  early  period  of  its  existence  the  strike  was  attended 
with  the  usual  incidents  of  picketing,  slugging  and  rioting;  but 
in  1906  a  campaign  by  dynamite  was  inaugurated,  and,  begin- 
ning with  explosions  in  the  East  and  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  continuing  until  the  arrest  of  the  Mc- 
Namaras  and  McManigal  in  April,  1911,  the  evidence  in  this 
case  shows  that  almost  100  explosions,  damaging  and  destroy- 
ing structures  in  process  of  erection  by  and  machinery  of  open 
shop  concerns  took  place,  culminating  on  the  1st  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1910,  in  the  destruction  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Build- 
ing and  the  murder  of  twenty-one  people.  Every  one  of  these 
explosions  was  upon  the  work  of  open  shop  concerns,  and  no. 
explosion  is  shown  to  have  taken  place  upon  a  closed  shop 
job.  Since  the  arrest  of  the  McNamaras  and  McManigal  these 
explosions  have  ceased. 
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Cites  Ryan  Letter. 

"This  system  of  destruction  was  not  carried  on  for  revenge 
or  in  obedience  to  any  other  human  passion,  but  for  the  de- 
liberate purpose,  by  a  veritable  reign  of  terror,  to  enforce 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  iron  workers  upon  the 
open  and  closed  shop  question. 

"For  a  number  of  years  the  international  has  published  an 
official  journal  known  as  the  Bridgemen's  Magazine.  The 
constitution  of  the  international  requires  that  the  secretary- 
treasurer  shall  make  monthly  report  of  all  moneys  received 
and  expended,  and  publish  the"  same  in  the  official  journal. 
Early  in  the  conspiracy  the  defendant  Ryan,  president  of  the 
international,  wrote  a  letter  to  J.  J.  McNamara,  the  secretary, 
advising  that  from  that  time  until  the  strike  was  over,  this 
provision  of  the  constitution  be  not  observed.  McNamara  by 
letter  called  the  president's  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  was 
in  violation  of  the  constitution,  but  that  he  would  lay  the 
matter  before  the  executive  board. 

"In  February,  1906,  the  executive  board  resolved  *to  omit 
the  publication  of  expenditures  and  recapitulation  until  further 
instructions  are  given.  The  monthly  financial  report  shall 
consist  of  the  receipts  alone.'  Notice  of  this  official  action 
was  published  in  the  Bridgemen's  Magazine  each  month  down 
to  the  present  time.  Letters  of  the  various  defendants,  and 
records  of  the  association,  and  other  proofs  demonstrate  be- 
yond question  that  each  member  of  the  executive  board  was 
a  party  to  this  scheme  or  plan  for  violation  of  the  constitution 
of  the  association,  and  knew  the  purpose  and  object  of  it. 

Union  Paid  Expenses. 

"It  is  further  shown  by  the  indubitable  proof  of  papers  and 
records  of  the  international  association  that  the  dynamite  and 
nitroglycerin,  the  batteries,  clocks  and  caps  out  of  which,  with 
ingenious  deviltry,  the  infernal  machines  were  contrived,  and 
the  work  of  setting  the  explosions  were  all  paid  for  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  international  association,  and  that  these  funds 
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were  drawn  from  the  association  upon  checks  signed  by  the 
secretary-treasurer,  John  /.  McNamara,  and  by  the  president, 
the  defendant,  Frank  M.  Ryan, 

"Two  of  the  defendants  in  this  case,  McManigal  and 
Clark,  have  pleaded  guilty  and  testified  to  their  participation 
in  and  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  and  its  execution.  The 
principal  of  these  is  McManigal,  whose  story  as  testified  to 
upon  the  witness  stand  was  given  in  such  manner  as  to  of 
itself  carry  conviction  of  its  truth.  But,  in  addition  to  this, 
his  testimony  is  corroborated  by  letters  of  various  of  the 
defendants,  by  the  records  of  the  international  association,  by 
the  records  of  banks,  telegraph  companies,  express  companies, 
telephone  companies  and  of  the  United  States  postoffice,  by 
hotel  registers  and  other  facts  and  circumstances  which  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  his  testimony,  both  in  substance 
and  detail. 

Scheme  Was  Nation-Wide. 

"This  scheme  or  campaign  of  dynamite  was  entered  into 
and  carried  on  throughout  the  country,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  necessarily  involved  the  illegal  transportation 
of  dynamite  and  nitroglycerin  upon  the  vehicles  and  cars  of 
common  carriers  carrying  passengers  from  state  to  state. 
Many  more  than  the  twenty-five  transportations  charged  in 
the  indictment  have  been  proved  in  this  case. 

"The  attitude  of  mind  of  the  defendants  toward  the  law 
is  illustrated  by  an  incident  that  took  place  with  the  defend- 
ant Hockin.  The  uncontradicted  evidence  shows  that  the 
defendant  Hockin  at  one  time  during  the  life  of  the  con- 
spiracy sought  to  purchase  nitroglycerin  from  a  certain  wit- 
ness for  the  government.  This  witness  asked  him  how  he 
proposed  to  take  it  away.  Hockin  said  in  suit  cases,  on  the 
train.  The  witness  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  the  law  was, 
and  its  penalty,  whereupon  Hockin  replied:  'Damn  the  law.* 
The  letters  of  many  of  these  defendants  and  certain  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  conventions  of  the  international  CLssocia- 
tion  breathe  the  same  disregard  for  law. 
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"The  evidence  discloses  an  appalling  list  of  crimes  in  addi- 
tion to  those  charged  in  the  indictments.  These  crimes  were 
all  committed  in  the  name  of  organized  labor,  I  will  not  be- 
lieve that  organized  labor  approves  of  such  practices.  Any 
organization  that  approves  and  adopts  the  methods  of  these 
defendants  is  an  outlaw,  and  will  meet  the  fate  which  outlaws 
have  met  since  civilized  society  began. 


Declares  Officers  Knew. 

"The  evidence  shows  that  in  the  early  part  of  this  struggle 
one  cpurt  issued  an  injunction  against  violence.  It  is  the  one 
bright  spot  in  the  dark  history  of  this  conspiracy.  In  recent 
years  we  have  heard  much  denunciations  of  government  by 
injunction;  but  a  consideration  of  the  evidence  in  this  case 
wUl  convince  any  impartial  person  that  government  by  injunc- 
tion is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  government  by  dynamite, 

"The  evidence  unquestionably  establishes  that  the  officers 
and  persons  occupying  positions  as  members  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  international  association,  from  the  time  of  the 
action  of  the  board  in  directing  the  omission  from  the  monthly 
publication  of  the  detailed  expenses  as  stated,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  arrest  of  the  McNamaras  and  McManigal,  each  knew 
of  and  aided  in  the  purchase  and  unlawful  transportation  of 
dynamite  and  nitroglycerin  as  above  stated.  The  only  question 
has  been  how  far  the  conspiracy  extended  and  whether  or  not 
all  of  the  defendants  on  trial  were  parties  thereto.  The  evi- 
dence clearly  establishes  that  each  of  the  defendants  found 
guilty  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  a  member  of  this  con- 
spiracy, and  in  some  measure  aided  and  abetted  in  the  unlaw- 
ful transportation  charged  in  the  indictment.  Upon  this 
proposition  there  can  be  no  reasonable  question.  The  only 
difficulty  is  that  now  devolving  upon  the  court  to  determine, 
as  nearly  as  may  be  possible,  the  degree  of  guilt  of  the  leaders 
in  this  business,  the  relative  degree,  of  guilt  of  the  other  de- 
fendants, and  to  apportion  the  punishment  accordingly. 
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Punishment  Must  Warn. 

"In  fixing  the  punishment  to  be  meted  out  to  the  leaders  in 
these  crimes,  the  court  must  not  forget  that  they  can  only  be 
punished  here  for  the  offenses  they  have  been  guilty  of  com- 
mitting against  the  United  States.  The  appalling  crimes 
growing  out  of  this  conspiracy  were  allowed  to  be  shown  in 
evidence  only  because  they  tended  to  show  the  community 
of  purpose,  the  concert  of  mind  and  action,  which  is  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  of  the  crimes  charged,  and  the  effect  of  such 
evidence  was  carefully  limited  to  this  in  the  court's  instruc- 
tions to  the  jury.  The  court  must  not  now  give  it  any  other 
effect.  The  evidence  shozvs  some  of  these  defendants  to  be 
guilty  of  murder,  but  they  are  not  charged  here  with  that 
crime;  this  court  can  not  punish  them  for  it,  nor  should  it  be 
influenced  by  such  consideration  in  fixing  the  measure  of  pun- 
ishment for  the  crimes  charged.  The  certainty  of  punishment, 
not  its  severity,  is  the  important  consideration  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice.  Such  punishment  should  be  meted 
out  as  shall  warn  others  that  even  if  they  desire  to  accom- 
plish lawful  ends,  they  must  not  violate  the  law  in  the  attempt 
to  realize  them.  Keeping  these  considerations  in  view  the 
court  must  repress  that  indignation  which  every  law-abiding 
citizen  naturally  feels  at  the  crimes  which  the  evidence  in  this 
case  discloses  in  addition  to  those  for  which  the  defendants 
have  been  found  guilty,  and  as  near  as  may  be  possible,  con- 
fine the  punishment  within  its  proper  scope." 


Mr.  Gompers  making  excuses  for  dynamiting. 

Mr.  Ettor  advising  poisoned  food  for  employers  who 
refuse  to  grant  the  demands  of  strikers. 

Mr.  Giovannitti  advocating  sabotage — the  destruction  of 
the  property  of  employers. 

And  we  presume  Mr..  Gompers  is  still  insisting  that  the 
labor  movement  is  "the  most  peaceable  movement  on  earth/* 
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NATIONAL    AND    LOCAL    FEDERATIONS    OF 
LABOR   UPHOLD   VIOLENCE. 


"No  rogue  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law.** 


The  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  under  the  leadership  of 
John  Fitzpatrick,  president,  and  Edward  Nockles,  secretary, 
who  are  necessarily  dominated  by  their  supreme  authority, 
Mr.  Gompers,  recently  passed  resolutions  stating  that  the 
prosecution  of  the  union  officials  at  Indianapolis  for  dyna- 
miting was  based  on  "trumped  up"  charges;  that  the  judge 
was  "unfair";  that  the  jury  was  "fixed"  by  government 
agents,  and  that  the  case  was  an  attempt  of  the  government 
to  "crush"  organized  labor  by  "railroading"  its  leaders  to 
prison. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  record  of  the  trial  to  realize 
how  ridiculous  these  resolutions  are,  and  to  wonder  that  any 
union  official  just  at  this  time  would  have  the  temerity  to 
vouch  for  them.  The  trial  lasted  two  full  months  and  499 
witnesses  were  called  for  the  prosecution  and  188  by  the 
defense.  The  counsel  for  the  defense  was  headed  by  United 
States  Senator  Kern  of  Indiana.  No  real  attempt  was  even 
made  by  the  defendants  to  deny  the  fundamental  facts  of  the 
government's  case;  their  witnesses  were  mostly  "character" 
witnesses.  Furthermore,  while  all  the  defendants  loudly  pro- 
tested their  innocence,  a  number  of  them  refused  to  take  the 
stand  in  their  own  behalf.  The  jury  was  absolutely  fair,  as 
was  recognized  by  even  the  Union  press  of  the  country,  and 
the  foreign  papers  commented  quite  severely  on  the  leniency 
of  the  judge  in  sentencing  the  offenders.  And,  in  addition, 
we  have  four  voluntary  confessions. 

But  though  these  resolutions  in  themselves  are  ridiculous 
to  the  point  of  childishness,  they  merit  attention.  And  that 
is  because  John  Fitzpatrick,  who  is  alleged  to  have  fought 
vigorously  for  their  adoption,  is  the  president,  and  therefore 
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the  highest  officer  in  the  local  branch  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  And  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  in  speaking  for  the 
resolutions,  made  the  following  statement: 

"♦    ♦    ♦    Labor  is  behind  these  men,  behind  them 
every  moment,  and  is  going  to  resort  to  every  means 
within  the  law  to  set  them  free,  and  if  these  measures 
fail,  we  should  go  beyond  the  law  to  free  them.  *    *    **' 
"When  a  man  is  transgressed  against  illegally  and 
cannot  find  redress  in  the  courts,  it  is  time  for  him  to 
assert  his  rights  in  the  most  effective  way  possible." 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  like  Mr.  Gompers,  on  another  occasion, 
thereby  asserts  his  firm  belief  that  the  opinion  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  superior  to  that  of  any  court  of  law;  that  the  indi- 
vidual alone  is  to  decide  whether  or  not  his  rights  are  trans- 
gressed ;  and  that  he  is  to  be  prepared  to  assert  his  rights  in 
what  he  considers  the  most  effective  way  possible,  which  we 
must  conclude  in  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  opinion  means  dynamite 
or  other  destructive  agent*. 

And  these  resolutions  are  important  for  the  further  reason 
that  about  the  same  time,  Mr.  Gompers,  the  superior  officer 
of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  is  going  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  an  attempt  to  justify  the  acts  of  the  union  officials 
convicted  of  dynamiting.  And  throughout  the  entire  country 
local  federations  of  labor,  affiliated  with  the  national  body, 
through  their  local  officers,  are  loudly  and  boastfully  an- 
nouncing their  intention  to  raise  any  amount  of  money  neces- 
sary for  the  bail  and  expenses  of  these  convicted  officials — 
not  with  any  reservations  as  to  their  guilt  or  innocence,  but 
because  they  are  union  officials  and  as  such  they  must  be 
supported  no  matter  what  manner  of  crime  they  may  have 
committed. 

And  not  one  word  is  heard  anywhere  of  the  assistance 
which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  about  the  time 
of  the  McNamaras'  confession,  claimed  to  be  ready  to  give 
the  officers  of  the  law  in  exposing  and  punishing  the  guilty 
parties. 
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Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  very  language  is  not  unlike  that  reported 
to  have  been  used  by  Mr.  Gompers  on  numerous  occasions,  and 
the  actions  of  the  different  local  federations  bring  out  very 
forcibly  what  those  who  have  studied  the  problem  already 
believe  and  have  believed  for  some  time;  that  while  there 
may  or  may  not  be  an  actual  planned  systemized  scheme  of 
violence  all  through  this  organization,  violence  is  at  least 
secretly  advocated  and  influented  by  its  officials.  And  the 
motive  behind  it  all  is  the  closed  shop.  Violence  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  closed  shop.  The 
two  are  inseparable.  It  is  surprising  that  it  takes  the  public 
so  long  to  find  it  out. 

JUhe  test  of  every  religious^  political^  or  educational  system  is 
the^man  which  it  forms.  If  a  system  injures  the  intelligence,  it  is 
bad;  if  it  injures  the  character  it  is  vicious;  if  it  injures  the  con- 
science it  is  criminal. — Amid. 


Mr.  Gompers,  as  an  individual  citizen,  might  hold  what 
opinion  he  pleased  about  the  labor-union  dynamiters  and  their 
conviction,  and  might  orate  on  the  subject  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent. The  only  reason  any  sensible  man  pays  attention  to  what 
he  says  is  that  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor;  and  for  him,  m  that  capacity,  to  emit  such  utter- 
ances as  he  did  before  a  Senate  committee  on  Monday  is  a 
serious  business.  In  what  he  said  there  was  not  one  hearty 
word  in  condemnation  of  crime;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole 
drift  of  his  remarks  was  that  it  was  no  wonder  laboring  men 
had  been  driven  to  dynamiting  and  murder  as  the  only  means 
left  them  of  resistance  to  the  "tyranny"  of  their  employers. 
Such  thinly-veiled  apologies  for  assassination  would  be  mon- 
strous, even  if  the  facts  were  as  stated  by  Mr.  Gompers.  But 
the  truth  has  been  clearly  established  that  the  main  purpose 
of  the  explosions  was  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  non- 
union men  and  those  who  hired  them,  and  to  compel  both 
men  and  masters  to  submit  in  all  things  to  the  labor  organiza- 
tion. Tyranny  for  tyranny,  where  could  there  be  one  more 
intolerable  than  this  ?  Yet  murder  in  its  name  is  explained  as 
devotion  to  the  sacred  cause  of  labor  I — The  Nation. 
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LABOR'S  BAD  LEADER. 


Samuel  Gompers  is  a  misled  and  misleading  leader  of  union 
labor.  The  perverse  influence  he  exerts  as  president  of  the 
Federation  of  Labor  does  incalculable  harm  to  the  cause  of 
the  American  workingman.  Time  and  again  have  his  virulent 
attacks  upon  the  courts  and  the  judiciary  called  for  severe 
condemnation,  ahd  now  his  views  regarding  the  dynamiters, 
convicted  at  Indianapolis,  place  him  in  the  category  of  those 
who  must  be  regarded  as  a  menace  to  good  order  and  the 
proper  administration  of  justice. 

In  his  remarkable  statement  of  opinions  the  labor  leader 
speaks  of  methods  used  by  the  employers  of  labor  as  deadly 
to  humanity  and  freedom  and  thereupon  bases  a  quasi- juris- 
diction from  the  employment  of  dynamite  in  the  so-called 
battle  of  the  classes.  So  saturated  is  the  mind  of  Mr.  Gompers 
with  grievance  that  he  can  view  nothing  save  in  these  terms. 
The  law  cannot  take  account  of  anything  but  specific  things. 
When  leading  railroad  officials  are  held  by  a  coroner's  jury 
to  be  guilty  of  criminal  negligence  in  the  death  of  persons  on 
its  cars,  the  law  lays  its  hands  upon  those  officials,  and  charges 
them  with  manslaughter.  When  men  blinded  with  labor  venom 
seek  to  dynamite  structures  and  destroy  lives  the  law  lays  its 
hands  upon  them  and  declares  them  guilty  of  crimes  that  have 
as  their  penalty  imprisonment  or  worse. 

The  loose  kind  of  talk  of  Mr.  Gompers,  the  employment 
of  generalities,  the  making  of  ill-defined  charges  and  the  effort 
to  justify  specific  facts  of  violence  thereby  is  potentially 
criminal.  So  that  Mr.  Gompers,  while  he  may  not  be  seeking 
to  deepen  animosity  and  to  foment  crime,  is  in  fact  guilty  of 
very  grave  and  mischievous  agitation  by  his  indulgence  in 
narrow  and  unjustified  strictures  upon  the  presiding  judge 
in  the  Indianapolis  cases,  and  by  his  palliation  of  the  crimes 
of  the  men  who  have  been  very  leniently  dealt  with  indeed. 
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It  had  been  better  for  labor  and  better  for  Mr.  Gompers 
had  he  refrained  from  any  expression  at  all.  His  views  are 
necessarily  colored  by  his  prejudices,  and  he  has  inadequate 
conception  of  the  rights  of  society  as  a  whole.  He  looks  at 
one  of  the  faces  of  the  prism  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  truth 
is  many-sided. — Baltimore  American, 


MR.   GOMPERS'   ATTITUDE. 


Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  was  placed  in  an  embarrassing  position  by  the  con- 
victions at  Indianapolis.  He  had  either  to  justify  the  crimes 
committed,  or  to  repudiate  the  men  who  committed  them. 

It  was  a  hard  choice,  since  Mr.  Gompers  is  himself  some- 
what dependent  for  his  influence  in  labor  circles  on  the  favor 
of  the  more  militant  of  the  organizers.  He  is  of  this  stripe 
himself.  He  hates  labor  mollycoddles.  In  speech  he  is  vio- 
lent, as  when  he  said  in  Washington  the  other  day  that  gov- 
ernment by  dynamite  would  follow  government  by  injunction. 
By  that  assertion  Gompers  showed  where  he  stood.  He  meant 
to  imply  that  government  by  injunction  was  no  better  than 
government  by  d)mamite.  This  arose  from  no  confusion  in 
his  mind  as  to  the  difference  between  the  two.  He  chose  to 
ignore  that  difference  and  to  put  them  on  the  same  plane  as 
the  weapons  of  two  opposing  forces. 

Mr.  Gompers  was  betrayed  into  this  outburst  by  a  remark 
of  Judge  Anderson,  who  tried  the  Indianapolis  cases,  that 
the  evidence  showed  that  government  by  injuction  was  in- 
finitely to  be  preferred  to  government  by  dynamite.  It  was 
imnecessary  for  Judge  Anderson  to  say  this.  Everybody 
knows  that  there  is  no  comparison.  But  Gompers  jumped  at 
it,  adding  that  the  Judge  had  "blindly  chanced  on  one  of  the 
causes,  but  had  failed  to  grasp  its  relationship."  What  rela- 
tionship had  the  Judge  failed  to  grasp?  What  relationship  is 
Gompers  willing  to  admit?    Is  he  ready  to  say  that  dynamiting 
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structures  and  murdering  men  is  the  necessary  sequel  of  the 
issuance  of  injuctions  by  the  courts? 

Mr.  Gompers  knows  better  than  this.  Organized  labor 
knows  better  and,  with  the  knowledge  it  has  of  the  opinions 
of  Samuel  Gompers,  it  would  do  well  to  inquire  soberly 
whether  he  is  a  good  leader  for  labor.  Outbursts  like  that 
reported  from  Washington  tend  to  shake  the  faith  of  men 
in  the  constructive  ability  and  character  of  Gompers. — Minne- 
apolis Journal. 


PUBLIC  MUST  BE  EDUCATED. 

We  are  mistaking  mutiny  for  independence, 
muckraking  for  progress  and  yellow  journalism 
for  a  fearless  press.  Demagogues  are  masque- 
rading in  the  garments  of  statesmen  and  the 
clamor  of  their  noisy  followers  has  drowned  the 
voice  of  Reason.  The  red  flag  of  anarchy  heads 
the  procession  and  dynamite  is  substituted  for 
justice.  The  Constitution  is  challenged,  law 
defied  and  judges  are  threatened  with  recall 
and  removal  if  they  dare  face  the  crazy  mob.  If 
this  nation  is  to  live,  the  good  citizens  of  the 
land  must  awaken  speedily  and  courageously  to 
the  performance  of  the  patriotic  duty  that  lies 
before  them.  The  gospel  of  true  liberty  must 
be  taught  at  the  altar  of  every  family  circle  and 
preached  in  every  office  and  workshop.  Re- 
spect for  the  Constitution  of  the  fathers,  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  the  land,  evenhanded  justice 
for  all,  right  living  and  right  thinking  must  be 
zealously  taught.— Leslie's  Weekly. 
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IMMIGRANTS  AND  ILLITERACY. 


The  recent  Bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
making  the  ability  to  read  necessary  for  the  admission  of  immi- 
grants, has  brought  out  some  interesting  editorial  comment  and 
discussion.  The  New  York  Times  points  out  that  the  immi- 
grants are  not  the  competitors  of  higher-priced  labor  which 
feels  above  both  the  work  and  pay  which  goes  with  them,  and 
that  the  greater  the  supply  of  labor  of  the  immigrant  sort  the 
more  solid  the  basis  beneath  the  feet  of  the  labor  which  has 
climbed  higher  and  which  now  would  prevent  climbing  by 
those  who  come  after  them. 

In  "Immigration  and  Labor/'  Dr.  Isaac  A.  Hourwich  ar- 
rives at  the  following  conclusions,  which  he  supports  from  the 
record : 

1.  Recent  immigration  has  displaced  none  of  the  native 
American  wage  earners,  or  of  the  earlier  immigrants,  but  has 
only  covered  the  shortage  of  labor  resulting  from  the  excess 
of  the  demand  over  the  domestic  supply. 

2.  Immigration  varies  inversely  with  unemployment;  it 
has  not  increased  unemployment. 

3.  Recent  immigration  has  not  reduced  the  rates  of  wages, 
nor  has  it  prevented  an  increase  in  t|je  rates  of  wages;  it  has 
pushed  the  native  and  older  immigrant  wage-earners  upward 
on  the  scale  of  occupations. 

4.  The  hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced  contemporan- 
eously with  recent  immigration. 

The  Erie  Dispatch  points  out  that  there  is  not  enough  labor 
in  the  land;  that  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  immigrants 
who  come  over  now  each  year  are  less  in  proportion  to  our 
ninety  millions  of  people  than  the  thousands  who  came  over  in 
the  earlier  days ;  that  the  Bill  is  advanced  by  selfish  interests, 
and  that  the  literacy  test  will  keep  out  just  the  steady,  plodding, 
faithful  workers  that  the  country  needs. 
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And  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  Bill,  as  claimed  by  its  advo- 
cates, Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore,  Congressman  from  Philadel- 
phia, says:  "You  shut  the  door  to  the  uneducated  because 
their  poverty  has  held  them  back,  and  at  the  same  time  you 
say  to  the  Black  Hand,  the  anarchist,  the  fellow  who  reads 
inflammatory  and  deadly  literature,  'Come  in,  we  need  you.' " 


TRADES  UNIONS  AND  IMMIGRATION. 


Mr.  Gompers  is  at  Washington  to  give  the  President  rea- 
sons why  the  literacy  test  should  be  applied  to  prevent  an  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  labor.  According  to  a  telegram,  "labor 
unions  generally  favor  this  provision."  Unionists  think  it  to 
their  interest  to  work  no  more  than  they  can  prevent  by  limit- 
ing their  labor  either  by  laws  of  their  own  or  of  the  Legis- 
latures. 

This  is  not  the  same  thing  as  limiting  excessive  labor  for 
reasons  of  humanity.  It  is  a  deliberate  policy  of  unionism 
to  "make  work"  by  limiting  the  number  of  laborers, 
by  limiting  production  by  each  worker,  by  preventing 
work  altogether  by  non-unionists,  even  on  union  terms, 
and  by  other  practices  in  the  name  of  uplift  of  society,  but 
really  for  class  interest  and  contrary  to  the  common  welfare 
of  those  who  find  earning  their  living  a  burden  too  great  to 
bear. 

The  literacy  test  excludes  brawn  and  does  not  exclude  un- 
desirables. If  coarse  labor  is  not  allowed  to  come  in,  either 
coarse  work  must  go  undone  or  it  must  be  done  by  a  class  of 
labor  which  despises  both  that  sort  of  work  and  the  pay  which 
goes  with  it.  The  President  would  do  well  to  hear  Mr. 
Gompers  and  to  give  his  advice  the  attention  it  deserves. — 
{New  York  Times) 
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ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  IN  THE  WOOD  SHOP. 


(By  William  H.  Doolittle,  Safety  Inspector,  National  Metal 
Trades  Association,) 


Wood  Saws. 

[In  the  previous  article  of  this  series  the  most  effective 
methods  of  preventing  wood  shaper  accidents  were  described 
and  illustrated.    This  paper  will  treat  of  the  successful  ways 


FIGURE  1. 

The  Walker  saw  guard.    Scene  in  the  pattern  room  of  The  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company,  Ensley,  Alabama. 

used  to  prevent  accidents  in  connection  with  wood  saws,  and 
the  careful  attention  and  consideration  of  all  intelligent  wood 
workmen  is  requested.] 
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The  term  "intelligent"  is  used  because  reason  and  logic  ap- 
peal only  to  men  of  intellect.  In  a  long  experience  with  wood 
workmen,  the  writer  has  found  the  average  man  of  this  de- 
partment of  industry  to  be  possessed  of  more  than  usual  rea- 


FIGURE  2. 

Circular  saw  guard.     In  use  in  pattern  room  of  Estate  of  P.  Pryibil. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

soning  power.  Especially  is^  this  true  of  the  pattern-maker, 
this  trade  having  often  been,  the  stepping  stone  to  higher 
things,  many  of  the  best  mechanical  engineers  being  men  re- 
cruited in  the  pattern  shop,  where  they  learned  the  elements 
of  mechanics  and  acquired  a  basic  knowledge  on  which  to 
build  broader  conceptions. 
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The  science  of  Safety  is  comparatively  new,  especially  in 
America,  where  the  greatest  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
past  five  years;  and  the  majority  of  journeymen  pattern- 
makers learned  their  trade  before  the  present  effective  ways 
of  guarding  woodworking  machinery  were  known,  applied 
and  generally  adopted. 

For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  we  may  not  reasonably 
expect  the  average  woodworker  to  learn  in  one  moment,  nor 


FIGURE  3. 

A  simple  form  of  circular  saw  guard  in  use  in  the  plant  of  The  J.  A. 
Fay  &  Egan  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


all  at  once,  how  he  may  be  protected  from  injury.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  that  the  woodworker  shall  learn  the  use 
and  importance  of  guards,  for  his  own  good  and  that  of  his 
fellow-workmen  and  of  his  employer. 

In  referring  to  mechanical  safeguards  we  mUst  not  lose 
sight  of  a  great  underlying  truth,  namely:  Safety  appliances 
are  always  a  part  of  and  never  a  substitute  for  a  safety  system. 
The  mere  installation  of  mechanical  safeguards  by  the  manu- 
facturer will  not,  per  se,  prevent  accidents.  The  faithful  ad- 
herence of  the  employes  to  a  good  safety  system  will  prevent 
nearly  all  accidents. 
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What  is  a  safety  system  ?  It  is  an  organized  effort  for  acci- 
dent prevention.  Just  as  the  fire  department  of  your  city  suc- 
cessfully fights  and  prevents  fires  by  following  a  system,  or  as 
the  health  department  keeps  down  pestilence  by  system,  so  the 
organized  activities  of  employers  and  workmen  are  reducing 
the  number  of  serious  accidents. 

You  may  become  a  part  of  such  a  system;  indeed,  your 
duty  to  your  family,  to  yourself,  and  to  your  neighbors  re- 
quires that  you  get  in  line  at  once.  Co-operation  is  the  great 
need  of  the  hour.  Thousands  of  workmen  are  killed  and  seri- 
ously injured  every  year  because  they  fail  to  identify  them- 
selves with  the  wise  and  humane  safety  systems  inaugurated 
by  their  employers. 

The  guarding  of 
circular  saws  has 
been  attended  with 
great  success  in 
every  shop  in 
which  the  work- 
men have  been 
willing  to  do  their 
FIGURE  4.  part     by      keeping 

How  to  guard  a  railway  cut  off  saw.  t  n  e  ni    in    place. 

When  it  is  consid- 
ered how  dangerous  unguarded  circular  saws  really  are,  and 
how  many  fatalities  and  serious  injuries  daily  occur  in  con- 
nection with  their  use,  the  force  of  this  statement  becomes 
apparent. 

A  surprisingly  large  number  of  workmen  lose  their  fingers 
from  accidents,  the  number  reported  in  one  state  in  one  year 
being  over  sixteen  hundred.  A  large  proportion  of  these  cases 
were  the  results  of  carelessly  using  circular  saws.  But  the  loss 
of  fingers,  serious  as  it  is,  can  by  no  means  be  reckoned  as  the 
most  dreaded  feature  of  saw  accidents.  The  greatest  danger 
to  the  woodworkman  is  from  what  are  called  "kickbacks,"  in 
which  a  piece  of  wood  is  caught  by  the  "crown,"  or  upper 
part  of  the  saw,  and  thrown  violently  back  toward  the  work- 
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man,  sometimes  striking  him  in  the  abdomen,  chest  or  head 
and  causing  instant  death. 

"Kickbacks"  are  all  preventable,  and  some  of  the  forms  of 
circular  saw  guards,  designed  and  used  to  prevent  them,  are 
illustrated  on  the  preceding  pages  of  this  paper. 


FIGURE  5. 

Band  saw  protection  in  the  plant  of  The  Brown  &  Sharpc  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Fig.  1,  page  41,  is  a  view  in  the  pattern  room  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Company,  at  T^nsley,  Ala.  The 
saw  guard  shown  here  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Walker,  super- 
intendent of  the  pattern-making  department.  There  have  been 
no  circular  saw  accidents  in  this  shop  since  the  introduction 
of  the  guard.  The  belt  shippers  of  all  the  machines  in  this  de- 
partment are  provided  with  safety  catches,  preventing  the  belts 
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working  over  onto  the  tight  pulleys  and  starting  the  machines. 
The  latches  of  these  safety  catches  may  be  seen  in  the  picture. 
There  are  also  warning  signs,  giving  timely  notice  to  the  un- 
wary. 

Fig.  2,  page  42,  is  a  guard  over  a  circular  saw  in  the  pattern 

room  of  the  estate  of 
P.  Pryibil,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  It  is  balanced 
by  the  spring  shown  in 
the  picture,  affording 
complete  protection 
without  retarding  the 
work. 

Fig.  3,  page  43,  is  a 
simple  and  effective 
saw  guard  used  in  the 
plant  of  the  J.  A.  Fay 
&  Egan  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  It  is 
made  of  aluminum  and 
may  be  easily  adjusted 
to  suit  the  work. 

P'ig.  4,  page  44, 
shows  how  a  railway 
cut-off  saw  may  be 
guarded. 

Band  saws  should  al- 
ways be  thoroughly 
guarded  to  prevent  the 
injury  of  the  operators. 
The  lower  wheel  should 
be  enclosed  to  prevent 
the  clothing  of  the 
workman  being  caught, 
■  sticks  or  blocks  being 

FIGURE  6.  thrown  by  the  spokes, 


Complete  home-made  guards  attached  to  a  qj.     ^j^^     foot     of     the 

swing  saw.     In  use  in  the  plant  of  i            i    •             j      j 

The  Internafonal  Harvester  workman  bemg  wedged 

Company.  under  the  wheel. 
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All  of  the  saw  blade  except  the  part  actually  in  use  should 
be  covered.  Fig.  5,  page  45,  is  a  view  in  the  wood  shop  of 
the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  showing  a  band  saw  thus  guarded. 

Swing  saws  should  receive  frequent  attention  from  the 
users.  A  rope  of  cotton  or  other  textile  material  should  never 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  balance.  Such  ropes  deterio- 
rate with  age  and  may  at  any  moment  part  and  cause  the 
death  of  the  sawyer.  It  is  better  to  use  a  chain  or  wire  rope, 
or  better  still,  a  weighted  lever,  being  sure  that  provision  is 
made  for  catching  the  weight  in  case  the  setscrew  works  loose. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  cotter  pin  or  a  safety 
chain.  There  should  be  a  limit  chain,  preventing  the  saw  com- 
ing too  far  forward,  and  a  guard  or  cover  over  the  saw.  A 
strong  wire  netting  screen  will  protect  workmen  who  are 
obliged  to  pass  to  the  rear  of  the  saw.  A  swing  saw  having 
all  of  these  home-made  guards  attached  to  it  and  which  is  in 
use  in  one  of  the  plants  of  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany is  shown  in  Fig.  6,  page  46. 

All  wood  workmen  are  urged  to  co-operate  in  the  safety 
movement,  to  the  end  that  they  and  their  associates  may  be 

benefited.  

THE   ISSUE. 

There  are  many  well-meaning  people  in  this  country,  as 
in  other  countries,  who  think  that  a  remedy  for  labor  unrest, 
fostered  and  inflamed  by  men  who  would  rather  agitate  than 
work,  will  be  found  in  making  concessions  to  elements  that 
are  of  evil  tendency.  They  must  learn  the  lesson  that  no  con- 
cession that  society  can  reasonably  make  will  satisfy  the 
forces  of  disorder. 

The  issue  is  plain.  It  is  a  struggle  between  law  and  law- 
lessness. It  is  an  issue  which  has  now  reached  its  culmina- 
tion in  this  country.  Today  the  American  people — each  man, 
woman  and  child  of  whom  is  directly  interested  in  our  com- 
mon industrial  welfare — must  face  the  question  whether  ram- 
pant and  criminal  unionism  or  law  and  order  and  common 
justice  shall  prevail. — Weekly  News  Letter, 
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CHILD  LABOR  LAWS. 


That  there  have  been  abuses  of  child  labor  cannot  be 
gainsaid,  but  that  a  great  many  laws  on  the  subject  have  been 
urged  by  labor  unions  for  purely  selfish  reasons  rather  than 
from  humanitarian  motives,  and  without  regard  to  th'e  real 
conditions,  is  equally  true.  The  American  Textile  Trade 
Review  of  Boston  makes  some  pertinent  comments  on  the 
subject  of  raising  the  age  limit  of  employment  to  sixteen  years 
that  will  merit  attention. 

"What  shall  the  working  parents  of  husky  boys  and  girls 
of  14  to  15  years  of  age  do  with  them?  The  labor  laws  pro- 
hibit them  working,  and  the  police  authorities  object  to  them 
loafing  around,  committing  pranks  common  to  boys  and  girls  of 
14  to  15  years  of  age. 

"Of  course,  the  law  compels  such  young  people  to  attend 
school  a  certain  number  of  weeks,  but  the  law  does  not  pro- 
vide respectable  clothing  for  them  and  exposure  to  the  cold  and 
storms  of  winter  will  cause  more  sickness  than  54  hours'  work 
in  any  concern  in  New  England. 

"The  young  men  and  women  legislated  out  of  employment 
until  16  years  of  age  are  a  serious  proposition  to  their  parents 
who  are  working  every  day  for  a  respectable  living.  The  law 
does  not  say  that  these  youngsters  shall  not  eat,  nor  does  it 
provide  food  for  them,  yet  thousands  of  well-developed,  husky 
boys  and  girls  are  forced  to  idleness  during  the  period  they  are 
developing  the  strongest,  and  the  result  is  a  growing  genera- 
tion, adverse  to  work  in  any  form,  made  so  by  laws  that  for- 
bid them  to  work  until  a  given  age  is  reached. 

"In  a  number  of  cases  families  will  suffer  and  become  char- 
ity seekers  during  the  coming  winter,  because  healthy  boys 
and  girls,  able  to  perform  a  full  day's  work,  are  kept  out  of 
employment  by  the  child  labor  laws.  'What  shall  we  do  with 
them?*  is  the  cry  of  fathers  and  mothers.  The  family  wage 
will  not  feed  and  clothe  them,  and  begging  is  the  last  hope. 
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A  good-natured  policeman  will  turn  his  back  when  the  asking 
for  alms  is  within  his  range.  The  average  officer  will  arrest  the 
boy  or  girl  and  a  criminal  record  is  before  them,  and  it  is  then 
but  a  step  to  a  life  of  crime,  and  vice  and  the  idle  rich  re- 
former, used  by  the  paid  agitator  and  self-seeking  politician 
have  opened  a  school  for  crime  in  passing  the  child  labor  laws 
now  on  the  statute  books  in  many  states. 

"If  the  parents  of  the  14  to  15  year  old  boys  and  girls  were 
endowed  with  this  world's  goods  to  an  extent  that  money  was 
at  hand  to  feed  and  clothe  their  children  there  would  be  no 
particular  harm  in  the  child  labor  laws.  But  in  the  laboring 
classes  every  member  able  to  must  do  a  part  and  contribute 
a  share  toward  the  family  expense,  or  someone  is  going  out 
improperly  clothed  or  hungry. 

"It  would  be  a  perfectly  splendid  arrangement  if  every  boy 
and  girl  in  the  land  could  be  kept  in  school  until  16  years  of 
age,  at  least.  No  one  can  be  overschooled  by  going  through 
our  public  grammar  and  high  schools.  A  rich  man  cannot  walk 
up  to  an  automobile  and  step  in  and  drive  off  without  a  reck- 
oning with  owner.  A  workingman  cannot  go  to  the  clothing 
store  or  the  grocery  and  take  out  a  bundle  of  clothing  and 
basket  of  foodstuff  without  paying  for  it,  and  if  he  is  just 
eight  dollars  short  in  cash  he  must  leave  the  goods.  Perhaps 
he  has  two  strapping  boys,  one  14  years  old  and  the  other  15 
years  old,  competent  as  the  father  to  perform  a  day's  work, 
so  far  as  strength  goes.  They  could  earn  the  eight  dollars 
necessary  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  the  family  treasury,  but 
indirectly  the  law  says  they  shall  not  be  properly  fed  or 
clothed,  because  they  cannot  work,  according  to  the  law. 

"The  critical  period  in  the  life  of  a  boy  or  girl  is  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  16.  Habits  formed  then  will  be  hard  to 
break,  and  associations  formed  then  will  be  hard  to  sever. 
Under  present  system  such  boys  and  girls  will  have  much  en- 
couragement to  go  to  the  bad,  and  plenty  of  examples  are  to 
be  found  in  our  mill  cities  and  towns  where  the  child  labor  laws 
have  been  made  most  unreasonable. 
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"The  future  of  our  country  rests  with  the  growing  boys 
and  girls  of  the  present  day.  The  poor  boys  and  girls  are  in 
the  majority  and  some  provision  should  be  made  to  take  care 
of  them  and  have  them  develop  into  good  citizens  rather  than 
to  force  them  into  habits  of  idleness  and  crime  by  a  claimed 
protective  law.  Let  doctors  decide  the  working  age  rather  than 
reformers  and  politicians,  and  we  will  have  a  much  better 
country." 

MISLEADERS  OF  LABOR 

Joseph  J.  Ettor,  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  in 
addressing  the  striking  hotel  and  restaurant  workers  in  New 
York  City,  made  the  following  statement: 

"If  you  are  compelled  to  go  back  under  conditions 
that  are  unsatisfactory  to  you,  go  back  with  the  deter- 
mination to  stick  together  and  with  your  minds  made 
up  that  it  will  be  the  unsafest  proposition  in  the  world 
for  any  capitalist  to  eat  food  prepared  by  members  of 
your  union." 

Subsequently  Ettor  denied  this  statement,  but  nearly  all 
the  newspapers  of  the  city  quoted  him  substantially  as  above, 
so  his  denial  has  little  weight. 

The  New  York  Sun  point's  out  that  the  penal  law  appar- 
ently contains  no  provision  for  the  preaching  of  murder  or 
assault  by  poison  in  the  case  of  unofficial  citizens,  and  asks 
if  it  is  not  time  that  legislation  began  to  "discourage  such  in- 
citements to  violence  and  crime  by  the  misleaders  of  labor." 


The  first  duty  of  labor  is  to  keep  within  the  law. 
Everything  like  violence  must  be  frowned  down. 
The  second  duty  of  labor  is :  Labor  must  be  just. 
The  laborer  must  be  given  an  honest  day's  work, 
just  as  he  looks  for  honest  weights  and  measures. 
And  labor,  to  be  just,  must  not  practice  coercion, 
not  even  to  make  people  become  members  of 
organizations.  You  may  urge,  beg  and  plead, 
but  you  must  not  coerce. 

— ^Monsignor  M.  J.  Lavelle. 
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WHICH  STATEMENT  IS  TRUE? 


Mr.  Gompers,  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  in 
defense  of  dynamiting : 

"I  would  have  you  ponder  how  it  is  said  that  among  people 
professing  to  believe  in  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  gospel 
of  love,  men,  American  citizens,  came  to  look  upon  violence, 
dynamite,  terror,  as  the  only  defense  left  them  against  the 
grinding  conscienceless  tyranny  of  those  controlling  hours, 
wages,  and  conditions  of  work." 

Mr.  Gompers,  in  his  book,  ''Labor  in  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ica,"  on  page  231 : 

"Living  is  cheap  to  the  wage  worker  in  Europe  only  be- 
cause he  does  without  what  in  America  soon  becomes  a 
necessity  to  him — food  in  good  quantity  and  quality  y 
presentable  clothes  among  his  aspiring  fellow-workmen 
and  their  families^  and  a  comfortably  furnished  home 
in  quarters  responding  to  his  awakened  desires  for 
equality  with  his  American  neighbors,  and  in  general 
a  larger,  fuller  and  freer  life.'' 

And  on  page  235 : 

**Ifthe  immigrant  to  this  country  is  willing  to  contin- 
ue living  here  at  the  same  level  he  wa^  obliged  to  accept 
in  his  native  land,  he  can  find  it  for  the  same  money.'' 

The  honesty  thrifty  workingman  has  just  exact- 
ly the  conditions  which  Mr.  Gompers  depicts  in 
his  book,  and  he  knows  that  dynamite  is  not 
necessary  to  get  them.  All  it  requires  is  honest, 
conscientious  effort 
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OUTLINE  OF  POLICY. 


National  Founders'  Association. 


LIMITATION  OF  OUTPUT. 
Arbitrary  limitations  of  output  on  the  part  of  the  molderi  or 
arbitrary  demands  for  an  excessive  amount  of  output  by  the 
molderi  on  the  part  of  the  foundrymen,  being  contrary  to  the 
■pirit  of  equity  which  should  govern  the  relationship  of  employer 
and  employe,  all  attempts  in  that  direction  by  either  party — ^the 
molders  or  foundrjrmen — are  to  be  viewed  with  disfavor  and  will 
not  receive  the  sanction  of  this  Association. 

LIMITATION  OF  MAN'S  EARNING  CAPACITY. 
Inasmuch  as  certain  practices  insisted  upon  by  labor  organi- 
zations tend  toward  counteracting  the  energy,  ability,  inclinations 
and  opportunity  of  molders  to  earn  greater  compensation  than 
they  are  now  receiving,  it  shall  continue  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Association  not  to  permit  the  limitation  of  a  man's  earning  capac- 
ity, whether  he  is  working  by  the  day,  by  the  piece  or  premium 
system,  thus  protecting  our  workmen  in  a  desire  to  improve  their 
conditions. 

FINES  AND  RESTRICTIONS. 
Believing  the  action  of  labor  organizations  in  inflicting  upon 
their  members  fines  and  punishments  for  accepting  opportunities 
of  advancement  and  increased  earnings  offered  by  the  foundrymen, 
is  a  practice  tending  toward  a  deterioration  of  the  ability  of  the 
individual  workman,  this  Association  hereby  reaffirms  its  deter- 
mination to  prevent  the  imposition  of  fines  and  restrictions  placed 
on  a  molder  for  the  purpose  of  handicapping  him  or  retarding  him 
in  any  way  from  putting  forth  his  best  efforts  to  produce  the  best 
quality  and  quantity  of  work  in  the  shortest  time  and  receiving  a 
proportionate  compensation. 

METHOD  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 
Employes  will  be  paid  by  the  hourly  rate,  by  premium  system, 
piece  work  or  contract,  as  the  employers  may  elect,  and  the 
workmen  so  employed  will  be  required  to  give  a  fair  dajr's  work 
for  a  fair  dajr's  pay. 
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FREEDOM  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  employe  to  leave  our  employ  when- 
ever he  sees  fit,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  employer  to  dis- 
charge any  workman  when  he  sees  fit 

RELATIONS  OF  EMPLOYES. 

Every  workman  who  elects  to  work  in  the  foundry  of  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Association  will  be  required  to  work  peacefully  and 
harmoniously  with  his  feUow  employes,  and  to  such  a  workman 
the  freedom  of  employment  shall  not  be  denied. 

APPRENTICES. 

The  number  of  apprentices,  helpers  and  handymen  to  be  em- 
ployed will  be  determined  solely  by  the  requirements  of  the  em- 
ployer. 

APPLIANCES. 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  foundryman  to  introduce  molding 
machines  and  appliances  of  any  kind,  and  to  have  the  same  oper- 
ated by  whomsoever  he  finds  to  his  best  advantage  to  employ 
thereon. 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 

Disapproving  absolutely  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  members 
of  this  Association  will  not  arbitrate  any  question  with  men  on 
strike.  Neither  will  this  Association  countenance  a  lockout  on 
any  arbitrable  question  unless  arbitration  has  failed. 

ARBITRATION. 

The  above  principles  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  success- 
ful conduct  of  our  business,  they  are  not  subject  to  arbitration. 

In  case  of  disagreement  concerning  matters  not  covered  by 
the  foregoing  announcement,  we  advise  our  members  to  meet  their 
employes  either  individually  or  collectively  and  endeavor  to  adjust 
the  difficulty  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

METHOD  OF  ARBITRATION. 

In  case  of  inability  to  reach  a  satisfactory  adjustment  we 
reconmiend  that  the  question  be  submitted  to  a  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion consisting  of  two  of  the  employes  and  two  persons  engaged  in 
the  management  of  the  firm  or  corporation  involved,  and  in  case 
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they  fail  to  reach  a  satisfactory  agreement  within  seven  working 
days  a  fifth  member  shall  be  chosen  by  these  four  and  the  majority 
report  to  the  Board  so  constituted  shall  be  final  and  binding. 

In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  arbitration  the  employe  or 
employes  must  continue  in  the  service  and  under  the  orders  of 
the  employer  pending  a  conference  and  decision. 

In  case  any  member  refuses  to  comply  with  this  recommenda- 
tion within  thirty  days  after  the  dispute  arises  he  shall  be  denied 
the  support  of  this  Association  unless  it  shall  approve  the  action 
of  said  member. 

WAGES. 
'    Employers  shall  be  free  to  employ  foundry  operatives  at  such 
wages  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  said  rates  to  be  governed 
by  local  or  shop  conditions. 

In  the  operation  of  piece  work,  premium  plan  or  contract 
system  now  in  force  or  to  be  extended  or  established  in  the 
future,  this  Association  will  not  countenance  any  conditions  of 
wages  which  are  not  just  or  which  will  not  allow  a  workman  of 
average  efficiency  to  earn  at  least  a  fair  wage. 


Notice 


Any  foundry  or  machine  shop  worker  who  desires 
regularly  to  receive  The  Review  is  invited  (if  his  name 
is  not  already  on  the  mailing  list)  to  mail  a  post  card 
to  the  office  of  The  Review,  Room  842,  29  So.  La  Salle 
St.,  Chicago,  giving  his  name,  and  address  to  which 
The  Review  is  to  be  mailed,  upon  the  understanding 
that  he  incurs  no  expense  or  obligation  by  receiving 
the  same. 

The  Review,  the  official  organ  of  the  N.  F.  A.  and 
N.  M.  T.  A.,  desires  to  have  all  molders  and  core* 
makers  and  machinists  fully  acquainted  with  the  policy 
and  purpose  of  these  two  Associations. 

New  applicants  should  state  whether  they  are  em- 
ployed in  the  machine  shop  or  foundry. 
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DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES. 


National  Metal  Trades  AssociatioiL 


We,  the  Members  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association, 
declare  the  following  to  be  our  principles,  which  shall  govern  us 
in  our  relation  with  our  employes: 

CONCERNING  EMPLOYES. 

1.  Since  we,  as  employers,  are  responsible  for  the  work  turned 
out  by  our  workmen,  we  must  have  full  discretion  to  designate 
the  men  we  consider  competent  to  perform  the  work  and  to  deter- 
mine the  conditions  under  which  the  work  shall  be  prosecuted, 
the  question  of  the  competency  of  the  men  being  determined  solely 
by  us.  While  disavowing  any  intention  to  interfere  with  the 
proper  functions  of  labor  organizations,  we  will  not  admit  of  any 
interference  with  the  management  of  our  business. 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 

2.  Disapproving  absolutely  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  will  not  arbitrate  any  question  with  men 
on  strike;  neither  will  this  Association  countenance  a  lockout  on 
any  arbitrable  question  unless  arbitration  has  failed. 

RELATIONS  OF  EMPLOYES. 

* 

3.  No  discrimination  will  be  made  against  any  man  because 
o^  his  membership  in  any  society  or  organization.  Every  work- 
man who  elects  to  work  in  a  shop  will  be  required  to  work 
peaceably  and  harmoniously  with  all  his  fellow  employes. 

APPRENTICES,  ETC. 

4.  The  number  of  apprentices,  helpers  and  handjrmen  to  be 
employed  will  be  determined  solely  by  the  employer. 

METHODS  AND  WAGES. 

5.  Employers  shall  be  free  to  employ  their  work-people  at 
wages  mutually  satisfactory.     We  will  not  permit  employes  to 
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place  any  restriction  on  the  management,  methods  or  prodnction  of 
our  shops,  and  will  require  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  dajr's  pay. 
Employes  will  be  paid  by  the  hourly  rate,  by  premium  system, 
piece  work  or  contract,  as  the  employers  may  elect 

FREEDOM  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

6v  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  employe  to  leave  our  employ 
whenever  he  sees  fit,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  employer  to 
discharge  any  workman  when  he  sees  fit 

7.  The  above  principles  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  our  business,  they  are  not  subject  to  arbitration. 

ARBITRATION. 

In  case  of  disagreement  concerning  matters  not  covered  by 
the  foregoing  declaration,  we  advise  our  members  to  meet  their 
employes,  either  individually  or  collectively,  and  endeavor  to 
adjust  the  difficulty  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  In  case  of  ina- 
bility to  reach  a  satisfactory  adjustment,  we  advise  that  they  sub- 
mit the  question  to  arbitration  by  a  board  composed  of  six  per- 
sons, three  to  be  chosen  by  the  employer. and  three  to  be  chosen 
by  the  employe  or  employes.  In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
arbitration,  the  employe  or  employes  must  continue  in  the  service 
and  under  the  orders  of  the  employer  pending  a  decision. 

In  case  any  member  refuses  to  comply  with  this  recommenda- 
tion he  shall  be  denied  the  support  of  this  Association  unless  it 
shall  approve  the  action  of  said  member. 

8.  Hours  and  wages  being  governed  by  local  conditions,  shall 
be  arranged  by  the  local  Association  in  each  district 

In  the  operation  of  piece  work,  premium  plan  or  contract  sys- 
tem now  in  force  or  to  be  extended  or  established  in  the  future, 
this  Association  will  not  countenance  any  conditions  of  wages 
which  are  not  just,  or  which  will  not  allow  a  workman  of  average 
efiBciency  to  earn  at  least  a  fair  wage. 

Adopted  June  18,  1901. 
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FIFTEENTH 

ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


The  Fifteenth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  National 
Metal  Trades  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York  City,  April 
Ninth  and  Tenth,  Nineteen 
Hundred  and  Thirteen. 
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BOSTON 


Its  Public,  Industrial,  Continuation 
and  Evening  Schools. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  wit  that  Boston  "is  not  a  city, 
but  a  state  of  mind."  Neither  this  conclusion,  nor  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  who  referred  to  Beacon  Hill  as  "a  tall 
mountain,  citied  to  the  top,  crowded  with  culture,"  influenced 


Toboggan  Slide.    Franklin  Park. 

us  in  arriving  at  the  decision  that  in  dealing  with  the  industrial 
conditions  of  Boston  in  their  relation  to  the  workingman,  the 
public  school  system  was  the  proper  place  of  beginning,  but 
rather  a  realization  of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  and 
the  success  which  is  being  attained  through  the  efforts  of  its 
citizens  having  these  matters  in  charge,  together  with  the 
close  association  of  these  two  subjects. 
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Boston  has  a  population  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion people,  and  about  one-seventh,  or  approximately  107,000 
of  its  inhabitants  are  always  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  upon 
this  one-seventh  that  the  future  of  the  city  largely  depends, 
industrially  and  commercially. 

The  public  school  system  is  composed  of  various  classes 
of  schools,  such  as  kindergartens,  elementary,  high,  Latin, 
Normal,  continuation,  industrial  and  evening,  and  it  is  with 
these  latter  three  of  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
treat  particularly.  The  entire  system  has  been  very  aptly  com- 
pared, in  its  relation  to  the  people  of  the  city,  as  a  great  cor- 
poration, the  position  of  the  citizens  toward  it  as  stockholders ; 
the  dividends  which  they  may  draw  as  parents,  in  the  form  of 
education  and  benefits  for  their  children,  resting  chiefly  with 
themselves,  as  determined  by  the  interest  which  they  take  in 
this  important  feature  of  municipal  affairs. 

The  law  of  the  state  requires  that  every  child  between 
seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age  and  every  child  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  who  cannot  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple 
sentences  in  the  English  language,  shall  attend  some  public 
school  during  the  entire  time  these  schools  are  in  session,  ex- 
cept he  shall  attend  some  private  day  school  for  a  like  period 
of  time. 

We  shall  merely  mention  the  elementary,  or  primary  and 
grammar,  schools,  which  the  pupil  enters  at  the  age  of  five  or 
six  years,  and  ordinarily  graduates  from  when  about  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  years  old,  properly  qualified  to  enter  the  sec- 
ondary or  high  schools,  passing  to  that  branch  of  the  system 
in  which  we  are  directly  interested,  namely,  the  industrial, 
continuation  and  evening  schools. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

This  school  is  intended  for  boys  who  desire  training  that 
will  prepare  them  for  industrial  work.  It  gives  its  pupils  an 
opportunity  to  learn  the  elements  of  desirable  wage-earning  oc- 
cupations, and  to  continue  their  training  along  lines  that  will 
broaden  their  ideas  of  industrial  opportunity.  ^  The  course  of 
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instruction  will  also  increase  a  boy's  earning  capacity,  and 
give  him  a  training  that  he  could  not  hope  to  secure  if  he 
began  work  as  an  unskilled  apprentice. 

The  school  is  supplied  with  a  wide  variety  of  equipment, 
including  machines  for  shop  work  in  wood  and  iron,  complete 
outfits  for  printing  and  book-binding,  and  science  apparatus 
especially  adapted  for  the  study  of  electricity  and  the  laws  for 
demonstrating  and  illustrating  the  action  of  liquids  and 
machines. 


Testing  Room.    Electrical  Department,  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

The  present  course  of  study  is  about  two  years  in  length. 
The  time  spent  in  school  will,  however,  necessarily  vary  with 
the  age  and  circumstances  of  the  individual  pupil.  Upon  enter- 
ing the  school  the  pupil  is  expected  to  make  a  choice  of  some 
kind  of  industrial  work.  If  it  appears  on  trial  that  his  choice 
was  an  unwise  one,  he  may  make  one  or  more  changes  until 
he  finds  his  proper  place,  or  until  it  is  clear  that  the  school 
oflFers  little  to  his  advantage. 

The  pupil  keeps  a  time  slip,  estimates  the  cost  of  materials 
and  labor,  makes  a  freehand  sketch  of  the  thing  he  is  to  make 
and  then  a  working  drawing  of  it,  writes  out  his  specifica- 
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tions,  fills  out  requisitions  for  the  materials  and  tools  he  needs, 
makes  the  article,  compares  the  estimated  with  the  actual  cost, 
and  assigns  the  final  product  to  its  destination. 

Groups  of  pupils  are  given  opportunities  for  visiting' man- 
ufacturing establishments  to  see  trade  operations,  and  acquaint 
themselves  with  practical  methods  in  actual  operation. 

Pupils  arriving  at  a  stage  of  proficiency  to  warrant  enter- 
ing apprenticeship  will  be  recommended  for  employment  in 
concerns  where  conditions  are  wholesome  and  fair. 


Municipal    Building,    Dorchester.     Containing    Gymnasium,    Bath 
and   Public   Hall. 

Boys  of  fourteen  years  of  age  and  upwards  may  be  ad- 
mitted at  any  time  during  the  year,  if  able  to  secure  an  age 
and  schooling  certificate,  provided  they  can  show,  usually  as 
a  result  of  a  practical  test  in  the  school  itself,  that  they  are 
able  to  carry  on  the  work  successfully. 

On  completion  of  any  part  of  the  course,  certificates  of 
accomplishment  are  given,  and  full  certificates  are  awarded 
for  satisfactory  completion  of  the  entire  course. 
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Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 
This  school  provides  excellent  training  for  boys  who  desire 
to  become  skilled  mechanics,  electricians,  draftsmen,  designers, 
foremen,  superintendents,  architects  or  engineers,  or  who  hope 
to  follow  any  career  in  which  skill  in  drawing  and  knowledge 
of  mechanical  processes,  science  and  mathematics  will  be  of 
distinct  advantage.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  trade  school  for  the 
skill  of  a  journeyman  cannot  be  developed  without  giving  very 
much  more  time  to  the  repetition  of  typical  processes  than  is 
provided  in  a  school  course.  It  does,  however,  materially 
shorten  the  period  of  apprenticeship  in  any  one  of  many 


Demonstration  in  Forging.     Mechanic  Arts  High  School, 
mechanical  trades.    It  aims  to  give  the  mechanical  intelligence 
and  skill  required  for  efficient  service  in  a  great  variety  of 
responsible  positions  in  this  busy  industrial  age. 

The  fundamental  mechanic  arts  are  taught  in  connection 
with  many  of  the  branches  found  in  the  other  high  schools. 
There  are  two  distinct  but  correlated  departments.     In  the 
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mechanical  department  instruction  is  given  in  free-hand  and 
mechanical  drawing,  wood-working,  cabinet-making,  wood- 
carving,  wood-turning,  pattern-making,  forging  and  machine 
shop  work.  In  the  academic  department  thorough  courses  are 
given  in  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  chem- 
istry, physics,  history,  English  and  modern  languages. 
Throughout  the  course  the  practical  applications  of  mathe- 
matics and  science  and  the  social  and  industrial  aspects  of  his- 
tory are  emphasized.  Somewhat  more  than  one-half  of  the 
time  assigned  to  drawing  is  devoted  to  mechanical  problems, 
but  much  attention  is  given  to  free-hand  drawing  of  tools  and 
parts  of  machines  and  to  the  rapid  production  of  technical 
sketches  accurate  enough  for  many  useful  purposes.  The  aim 
is  to  develop  skill  in  the  practical  applications  of  drawing 
rather  than  artistic  taste.  In  the  fourth  year  the  boys  may 
specialize  in  architectural  work,  in  machine  design,  or  in  indus- 
trial design. 

All  of  the  shops,  drawing  rooms  and  class  rooms  are  well 
lighted  and  furnished  with  the  most  modern  appliances  for 
heating  and  ventilation.  The  shops  are  fully  equipped  with 
high-class  tools  and  machines  of  the  latest  pattern,  and  no 
pains  have  been  spared  to  provide  whatever  is  needed  to  en- 
able boys  to  get  the  largest  possible  amount  of  practical  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  the  time  assigned  to  shop  work.  The 
machines  in  the  various  shops  are  driven  by  motors  supplied 
with  current  by  a  generator  in  the  basement  of  the  building. 
The  plant  serves  as  an  excellent  object  lesson  in  heating  and 
ventilating  engineering,  and  in  the  most  approved  methods  of 
power  transmission. 

The  school  provides  normally  for  1,200  boys,  but  300  more 
can  be  received  without  serious  overcrowding.  The  conditions 
of  admission  are  such  as  are  applicable  to  other  high  schools. 

Continuation  School. 

There  are  probably  about  forty  thousand  boys  and  girls  in 
Boston  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years.  Of 
this  number  perhaps  twenty  thousand  are  in  the  public  day 
schools,  and  the  remaining  twenty  thousand  are  engaged  in 
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some  trade  or  occupation.  School  has  been  left  behind,  partly 
from  necessity,  but  in  many  cases  from  choice,  or  rather  be- 
cause of  failure  to  see  that  education  is  an  asset  worth  having. 
Further  education  of  a  most  desirable  and  varied  character 
may  be  freely  had  in  the  evening  schools,  but  it  is  often  too 
great  an  effort  for  the  young  worker,  after  the  labor  of  the 
day,  to  undertake  intensive  study  in  the  evening.  If  the 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  leave  school  at  fourteen 
years  of  age  could  realize  that  in  most  cases  they  are  merely 


Composing  Room  of  Printing  Department.     Industrial  School  for 

Boys. 

exchanging  the  iponotony  of  school  for  the  drudgery  of  busi- 
ness, and  binding  themselves  to  work  hard  for  low  wages, 
whereas  if  better  prepared  -for  business  they  could  obtain 
higher  pay,  less  hard  work  and  more  prospects  of  advance- 
ment, the  change  would  probably  look  less  attractive. 

The  great  aim  of  the  public  school  system  is  to  give  an 
equal  opportunity  to  all,  to  give  as  much  help  to  the  boy  or 
girl  who  has  left  school  too  soon  as  to  the  boy  or  girl  who 
stays  in  the  day  schools.    The  most,  however,  that  can  be  done 
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for  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  gone  to  work  must  of  necessity 
be  less  than  can  be  done  for  those  who  continue  in  the  schools 
until  they  are  properly  prepared  to  go  out  into  the  world.  In- 
terest in  self-improvement  may  be  maintained  while  adjust- 
ment to  working  conditions  is  going  on,  and  later,  realizing 
their  needs,  they  may  find  further  opportunity  in  the  evening 
schools. 

The  continuation  school  has  the  support  and  co-operation 
of  many  employers  who  realize  that  increased  efficiency  is  as 
valuable  to  the  employer  as  to  the  employed,  and  therefore 


Machine  Shop.     Quincy  Pre-Vocational  Center. 

allow  these  young  workers  to  attend  the  school  during  busi- 
ness hours  and  without  loss  of  pay. 

The  sessions  of  each  of  the  classes  in  this  school  and  its 
branches  are  held  on  two  days  of  each  week  at  such  time  in 
the  day,  and  on  such  days  as  best  suits  the  convenience  of  the 
pupils.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  following  subjects:  Shoe 
and  leather,  dry  goods,  banking,  clothing,  retail  shoe  sales- 
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manship,  department  store  salesmanship,  preparatory  sales- 
manship and  English  for  non-English  speaking  people ;  courses 
in  Spanish,  Italian  and  Portuguese  have  also  recently  been 
authorized. 

Any  class  in  the  continuation  school  is  open  to  employes  of 
Boston  firms  or  individuals,  working  at  the  vocation  for  which 
that  class  gives  related  instruction,  provided  the  applicants' 
previous  training  and  experience  render  them  able  to  profit 
thereby. 

Evening  Schools. 

The  varied  courses  offered  in  the  evening  schools  afford 
the  means  of  acquiring  an  education  extending  from  simple 
elementary  subjects  to  college  preparation,  as  well  as  special- 
ized instruction  for  salesmen,  machinists,  carpenters  and  build- 
ers, blacksmiths,  sheet-metal  workers,  ship-builders,  printers, 
automobile  and  carriage  body  builders,  painters  and  decorators, 
pattern  makers,  draftsmen,  designers  illustrators  and  those 
engaged  in  a  wide  variety  of  other  trades  and  occupations. 

Unlike  the  day  schools,  which  are  attended  by  very  few 
pupils  older  than  nineteen  years  of  age,  the  evening  schools 
offer  as  many  opportunities  and  advantages  to  men  and  women 
as  to  boys  and  girls.  Among  the  twenty  thousand  pupils  who 
enter  the  evening  schools  each  year  may  be  found  classes  at- 
tended entirely  by  foreign-born  men  and  women  .who  wish  to 
learn  English;  wives  and  mothers  who  desire  instruction  in 
cooking,  in  dressmaking,  in  embroidery  and  in  millinery,  and 
other  men  and  women  who  are  engaged  in  various  kinds  of 
trade,  in  business  and  in  the  professions. 

In  the  large  number  of  subjects  offered,  in  the  equipment 
provided,  and  in  the  ability  of  the  carefully  selected  teachers, 
the  evening  schools  are  in  no  wise'  inferior  to  the  day  schools. 

The  serious  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  pupils  makes  their 
advancement  easy  and  rapid,  and  the  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished in  a  single  term  of  twenty-four  school  weeks  is  fre- 
quently as  surprising  ^  it  is  gratifying.  More  and  more  are 
people  of  all  ages  coming  to  realize  that  each  succeeding  year 
should  find  them  better  equipped  for  their  daily  task,  better 
fitted  for  larger  responsibility,  and  better  prepared  to  enjoy  full 
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and  useful  lives.  An  increasing  number  of  adults  each  year 
finds  opportunity  for  self-improvement  in  these  evening 
schools. 

The  evening  school  system  includes  two  general  high 
schools,  seven  commercial  high  schools,  nineteen  elementary 
schools,  three  having  branches,  an  industrial  school  with  four 
branches,  and  a  trade  school. 

Evening  Industrial  and  Trade  Schools. 

These  schools  offer  instruction  in  various  trades  to  pupils 
over  seventeen  years  of  age.    The  ages  of  the  majority  of 


Tool  Making.     Evening  Industrial  School. 

the  pupils  range  from  twenty  to  forty  years.  The  instruction 
is  individual  and  adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  differ- 
ent pupils  "and  is  of  a  character  to  add  largely  to  the  protec- 
tion and  security  of  the  worker  in  his  employment.  It  gives 
him  a  knowledge  of  new  processes  and  ability  to  operate  new 
machines  invented  since  he  went  to  work.    It  furnishes  him 
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with  a  more  thorough  and  comprehensive  acquaintance  with 
his  trade,  and  helps  him  to  keep  his  job  during  dull  seasons. 
During  the  day  he  can  give  but  little  of  no  attention  to  any- 
thing more  than  the  particular  work  he  has  to  do,  but  in  the 
Evening  Industrial  School  he  has  an  opportunity  to  learn  what 
other  men  in  the  same  trade  are  doing,  to  fit  himself  to  do 
more,  or  better,  or  different  work,  and  thus  earn  higher  wages. 
Instead  of  remaining  a  mere  machine  that  operates  another 
machine,  he  may  become  more  skilled,  able  to  do  many  differ- 
ent things,  and  to  understand  the  reasons  why  it  is  better  to 
do  a  thiQg  one  way  than  another.  He  may  learn  to  read  blue- 
prints; to  estimate;  to  prepare  plans  and  si>ecifications ;  and  if 
a  janitor,  engineer  or  fireman,  to  operate  complicated  heating 
and  ventilating  apparatus.  If  the  pupil  is  a  girl  or  woman,  she 
may,  in  the  Evening  Trade  School,  learn  to  operate  power 
machines,  including  cloth  and  straw  sewing  machines.  She 
may  take  up  various  processes  in  millinery  and  dressmaking, 
or  she  may  learn  about  marketing,  cooking,  sanitation,  the 
care  of  the  home,  and  further,  how  to  buy  and  use  household 
supplies  economically  and  wisely. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  over  seventeen  years  of 
age,  and  not  in  attendance  at  a  public  day  school  in  Boston. 

Trade  School  for  Girls. 

The  primary  purpose  in  the  conduct  of  this  school  is  to 
•  give  girls  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-five  years 
sufficient  training  in  a  trade  to  enable  them  to  earn  a  living 
wage. 

In  the  short  one  and  two  year  courses  provided  by  the 
curriculum  no  claim  is  made  that  the  girls  learn  a  trade,  but 
simply  that  enough  shop  practice  is  given  to  enable  them  to 
work  intelligently  and  efficiently  as  assistants  to  dressmakers, 
milliners,  or  cooks,  or  to  operate  power  machines  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy  and  speed. 

While  the  only  qualifications  necessary  for  the  admission  of 
a  girl  within  the  age  limits  are  sound  health  and  good  char- 
acter, it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  more  thorough  her 
general  education,  the  more  rapid  will  be  her  advancement  in 
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the  school  and  in  the  shop,  and  the  higher  the  positions  open 
to  her. 

At  present  the  school  is  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of 
employers  for  trained  girls. 

Although  the  special  aim  of  the  school  work  is  to  fit  girls 
to  earn  a  living,  the  chief  end  of  woman  as  the  maker  and 
keeper  of  a  home  is  always  considered.  Every  girl  does  her 
share  of  the  necessary  housekeeping  for  a  family  of  over  four 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils  and  teachers,  and  learns  by  actual  ex- 
perience how  to  choose  and  buy  materials  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing wisely  and  economically,  and  how  to  use  these  materials 
in  the  preparation  of  wholesome,  appetizing  dishes  and  the 
manufacture  of  well-made,  tasteful  garments. 

Trade  School  training  is,  in  tact,  not  so  much  getting  ready 
to  do  something  as  it  is  doing,  day  by  day,  the  thing  the  girl 
likes  best  to  do,  until  she  is  "in  love  with  her  job." 

Each  pupil  is  given  a  trying  out  process  to  determine  the 
direction  of  apparent  fitness  for  work,  after  which  the  girl 
selects  the  trade  most  suitable  for  her  success  and  capacity. 
The  school  maintains  two  courses,  each  a  year  in  length — one 
for  girls  under  fifteen,  and  one  for  girls  over  fifteen.  The 
major  portion  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  actual  shop  practice, 
while  a  lesser  portion  is  given  to  academic  work  strictly  re- 
lated to  the  trades  taught.  Such  subjects  as  spelling,  business 
forms,  business  English,  trade  arithmetic,  constitute  the  main 
requirements  of  the  academic  part  of  the  course. 

Pupils  are  admitted  from  all  parts  of  the  city  at  any  time, 
but  retention  in  the  school  is  conditional  upon  aptitude  for  the 
work  and  upon  reasonable  response  to  the  ideals  of  the  school. 
A  number  of  distinct  courses  are  offered,  including  dress- 
making, millinery,  straw  machine  operating  and  clothing 
machine  operating. 

Domestic  Science  in  Elementary  Schools. 
The  aim  in  the  teaching  of  both  cookery  and  sewing  to 
girls  in  the  Elementary  Schools  is  to  make  the  instruction 
absolutely  practical  and  useful.     Explanation  is  brief  and  to 
the  point  and  goes  hand  in  hand  with  practice. 
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About  one  thousand  girls  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
are  given  instruction  in  cooking  two  hours  a  week  during  each 
of  two  school  years.  In  this  limited  time  only  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  subject  can  be  taught,  but  the  teaching  of  these 
principles  is  thorough  and  practical. 

In  the  fifty-three  school  kitchens  the  girls  are  taught  all 
kinds  of  housework,  such  as  sweeping,  dusting,  the  care  of 
floors,  the  building  and  care  of  fires,  care  of  lamps,  and  wash- 
ing dishes.    They  are  also  given  practical  and  simple  instruc- 


Strandway  Playground,  South  Boston. 

tion  in  the  selection,  cost,  cooking  and  serving  of  food,  in- 
cluding fruits,  cereals,  vegetables,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,- 
meats,  fish,  sauces,  gravies,  salads  and  sandwiches.  They  are 
told  something  of  food  values  and  how  to  plan,  cook  and  pre- 
pare meals  for  the  home  and  for  invalids.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  using  up  of  left-overs,  and  to  the  proper  serv- 
ing of  all  foods. 
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Sewing  is  taught  by  fifty-seven  teachers  to  about  seventeen 
hundred  girls  in  the  fourth,  fiftli  and  sixth  grades,  and  each 
girl  in  the  elementary  schools  has  a  chance  to  sew  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  hours  during  the  three  years  she 
spends  In  these  grades.  The  course  is  of  an  extremely  prac- 
tical character,  beginning  with  the  simple  sewing  stitches,  and 
including  instruction  in  all  forms  of  patching,  mending  and 
darning.  The  stitches  taught  are  applied  to  the  making  of  use- 
ful articles  and  garments,  such  as  sewing  bags,  aprons,  flannel 
petticoats,  cotton  skirts,  drawers,  corset  covers,  handkerchiefs, 
combination  underwear,  simple  wash  dresses,  etc.  Samples 
are  introduced  each  year  containing  all  the  stitches  taught  in 
each  grade.  The  pupils  are  also  instructed  in  habits  of  order, 
neatness,  exactness  and  economy. 

In  some  of  the  schools  the  girls  are  encouraged  to  bring 
articles  from  their  homes  that  need  repairing,  and  this  is  done 
in  the  school  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers,  thus  making 
the  course  even  more  direct,  practical  and  useful  at  home. 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 

The  girl  who  looks  forward  to  becoming  a  home-maker  and 
who  wishes  to  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  many  details 
that  are  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  a  well-ordered  home",  as 
well  as  the  girl  who  has  some  thought  of  engaging  in  dress- 
making or  millinery,  or  nursing,  may  well  select  the  High 
School  of  Practical  Arts  in  preference  to  one  of  the  general 
high  schools.  This  school  aims  to  give  its  pupils  a  general  edu- 
cation in  such  subjects  as  English,  history,  mathematics,  chem- 
istry, physics,  economics  and  drawing,  and  in  addition  it 
offers  specialized  instruction  in  household  science,  dress- 
making and  millinery. 

Connected  with  the  school  is  a  model  home  containing  a 
kitchen,  living  room,  bedroom  and  bath,  all  suitably  furnished 
and  equipped,  and  here  pupils  are  taught  the  proper  care  of  a 
house  and  its  furnishings,  including  simple  laundry  work. 

The  home-makers'  course  includes  not  only  cookery,  but 
also  a  careful  study  of  marketing  and  of  purchasing  household 
supplies  in  general  and  the  planning  and  serving  of  meals. 
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The  nourishing  value  of  different  foods  for  people  of  different 
ages  and  occupations,  and  for  invalids,  is  studied.  Careful 
attention  is  given  to  the  cost  of  all  articles  of  food.  Econom- 
ical household  management  is  an  important  feature  of  the 
home-makers  course. 

During  the  first  year  all  pupils  are  required  to  take  cookery, 
housewifery  and  sewing.  During  the  three  following  years 
they  may  select  as  their  special  industrial  subject  domestic 
science,  or  dressmaking,  or  millinery.    The  particular  subject 


Bathing  Pool.     Spring  Street. 

chosen  receives,  of  course,  the  greatest  amount  of  attention, 
but  some  time  is  devoted  to  the  two  other  subjects  as  well. 
During  the  fourth  year  of  the  course  pupils  who  purpose  to 
enter  the  trade  of  dressmaking  or  millinery,  in  addition  to  the 
instruction  given  in  these  subjects  in  the  school,  are  also  al- 
lowed to  gain  practical  experience  by  actual  work  in  such 
establishments. 
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Manual  Training  in  High  Schools. 
In  the  high  schools  manual  training  is  tending  to  become 
part  of  an  industrial  course  which  shall  continue  during  four 
years,  and  include  such  elective  subjects  as  are  useful  indus- 
trially, such  as  drawing,  mathematics,  etc.  In  seven  of  the 
general  high  schools  various  kinds  of  shop  work  are  offered. 
Wood-working  is  the  basis  of  all  this  work,  and  for  boys  is  of 
the  advanced  character  of  cabinet-making.  In  one  school 
electrical  work  and  boat  drafting  and  building  are  taken  up. 
In  another  school  machine  shop  practice  and  power  wood- 
working and  turning  are  offered.  In  several  schools  there 
are  classes  in  art  metal  work  in  brass  and  copper.  In  some  of 
these  schools  such  courses  are  open  to  girls  only,  and  take  the 
form  of  arts  and  crafts  work.  Work  of  this  kind  gives  deft- 
ness of  hand,  encourages  creative  and  constructive  ability,  and 
affords  a  useful  preliminary  training  for  pupils  who  will  later 
engage  in  vocations  where  a  high  degree  of  manual  efficiency 
is  necessary,  such  as  dentistry,  surgery  and  scientific  work 
generally. 

Pre- Vocational  Centers. 

There  are  always  a  number  of  boys  in  the  elementary 
schools  who  drop  behind  their  mates  because  book  work  comes 
hard  to  them,  and  there  are  other  boys  who  have  some  skill  in 
manual  training,  and  who  feel  that  they  must  leave  school  as 
soon  as  they  become  fourteen  years  old.  These  centers  are 
intended  to  help  certain  boys  who  would  otherwise  fail  to  get 
out  of  the  public  schools  the  kind  of  help  and  training  they 
need. 

The  classes  in  these  pre-vocational  centers  are  small,  and 
the  academic  work  is  restricted  to  reading,  spoken  and  written 
English,  arithmetic,,  drawing,  geography,  history  and  hygiene ; 
each  of  these  subjects  being  closely  connected  with  shop  work. 
The  $hop  work  itself  occupies  almost  one-half  of  the  school 
day,  ^d  concerns  itself  with  the  production,  under  shop  condi- 
tions,' of  commercial  products  to  be  used  in  the  schools  or  in 
other  city  departments.  The  shop  instructors  are  practical 
people.    Time  cards  and  job  tickets  are  kept,  and  attention  is 
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given  to  the  ability  to  economize  time  and  material  and  to 
work  under,  over  and  with  other  people. 

Among  the  things  produced  in  these  centers  are  drawing 
models,  looms,  loose-leaf  covers,  portfolios,  and  boxes  for  a 
wide  variety  of  uses,  made  of  wood  and  pasteboard.  The  fur- 
niture making  center  has  made  stools,  test-tube  racks,  tables, 
chairs,  desks  and  cabinets. 

The  machine  shop  center  has  sent  out  adjustable  desk 
fittings,  brass  tags,  tree  guards,  angle  irons,  sheet-metal  work- 
ing tools,  etc. 


Curtis  Hall,  Jamaica  Plain.    Gymnasium,  Bath  and  Public  Hall. 

The  printing  plant  issues  "The  Workmaster,"  a  monthly 
paper,  which  gives  the  news  of  all  the  centers.  It  has  also 
printed  addresses  on  envelopes  and  door  cards  for  school  use. 

The  bindery  has  produced  loose-leaf  covers  and  note-book 
holders,  and  has  bound  and  rebound  books. 

The  sheet-metal  shop  has  made  water  cups,  trays,  covers 
for  motors,  etc 
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The  boys  make  visits  to  factories,  shops  and  mills,  to  indus- 
trial exhibitions  and  to  wharves  and  warehouses. 

Evening  Centers. 
The  people  of  Boston  have  invested  about  twenty  millions 
of  dollars  in  public  school  buildings  and  lands,  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  this  large  amount  of  property  should  be  made  of 
the  greatest  possible  public  use.  Many  of  the  buildings  contain 
assembly  halls,  well  equipped,  well  lighted,  and  adapted  for  a 


School  Boys'  Meet.    Wood  Island  Park. 

wide  variety  of  purposes.  The  School  Committee  has  estab- 
lished four  evening  centers,  as  they  are  called,  which  are  open 
three  nights  during  each  of  twenty  weeks  in  the  year,  when 
various  recreational  and  educational  activities  are  carried  on 
for  men  and  boys  and  for  women  and  girls.  There  are  literary 
and  debating  clubs,  violin  clubs,  civic  clubs,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  and  similar  organizations. 
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President  Wilson  on  Union  Labor 

You  know  what  the  usual  standard  of 
the  employee  is  in  our  day.  It  is  to  give  as 
little  as  he  may  for  his  wages.  Labor  is 
standardized  by  the  trades  union,  and  this  is 
the  standard  to  which  it  is  made  to  conform. 
No  one  is  suffered  to  do  more  than  the  aver- 
age workman  can  do.  In  some  trades  and 
handicrafts  no  one  is  suffered  to  do  more 
than  the  least  skillful  of  his  fellows  can  do 
within  the  hours  allotted  to  a  day's  labor, 
and  no  one  can  work  out  of  hours  at  all  or 
volunteer  anything  beyond  the  minimum. 

I  need  not  point  out  how  economically 
disastrous  such  a  regulation  of  labor  is.  It  is 
so  unprofitable  to  the  employer  that  in  some 
trades  it  will  presently  not  be  worth  his 
while  to  attempt  anything  at  all.  He  had 
better  stop  altogether  than  operate  at  an 
inevitable  and  invariable  loss.  The  labor  of 
America  is  rapidly  becoming  unprofitable 
under  its  present  regulation  by  those  who 
have  determined  to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum. 
Our  economic  supremacy  may  be  lost  be- 
cause the  country  grows  more  and  more  full 
of  unprofitable  servants.— Woodrow  Wilson 
in  a  baccalaureate  sermon  at  Princeton,  June 
13,  1909. 

{The  Square  Deal) 
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OLAF  TVEITMOE. 


(Weekly  News  Letter,  Oregon  Employers'  Association.) 


The  San  Francisco  Argonaut  makes  the  statement  that 
Mrs.  Tveitmoe  has  put  up  as  bail  bond  for  her  husband  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  $70,000,  which  may  be  available  as  a  part 
of  the  bond  required  by  the  United  States  for  release  of  her 
husband. 

"The  incident  should  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  the  ambitions 
of  youth,  already  over-prone  to  lament  that  the  days  of  oppor- 
tunity have  passed.  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  since  this 
homy-handed  son  of  toil  came  to  California  with  the  sweat 
of  a  Minnesota  penitentiary  fresh  upon  his  brow.  His  offense 
against  a  brutal  capitalism  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  forgery, 
and  it  was  natural  that  so  valiant  a  revolt  against  the  conven- 
tional ideas  of  property  should  endear  Mr.  Tveitmoe  to  the 
comrades  of  San  Francisco  and  should  lead  him  into  the  fore- 
most position  in  the  ranks.  There  is  nothing  to  show  whether 
Mr.  Tveitmoe  brought  anything  with  him  to  California  in  the 
shape  of  a  nest  egg,  whether  there  was  any  small  residue  from 
his  Minnesota  adventures.  Presumably  not.  We  may  sup- 
pose that  he  had  to  begin  once  more  at  the  bottom  of  his 
ladder  and  make  his  way  to  the  top  by  those  peculiar  gifts 
first  evidenced  in  Minnesota  and  lately  displayed  afresh  by  the 
proceedings  at  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Tveitmoe  never  seemed  to 
have  anything  particular  to  do,  at  least  not  in  daylight,  nor 
of  the  kind  that  decent  folk  applaud,  but  whatever  he  did  must 
have  been  remunerative — in  a  small  way,  of  course — since 
property  to  the  value  of  $70,000  is  so  easily  raised  for  his  lib- 
eration. It  is  an  inspiring  spectacle  and  one  calculated  to  ani- 
mate our  youth  with  a  due  sense  of  the  ignominy  of  work, 
which  IS  rarely  rewarded  upon  a  scale  so  munificent.  Now 
what  could  have  been  the  source  of  that  property?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  we  have  a  clew,  as  the  detectives  say,  to  the  where- 
abouts of  that  vast  sum  of  money  raised  for  the  McNamara 
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defense,  and  raised  from  workmen  all  over  the  country  to 
whom  $70,000  would  seem  an  impossible  dream?" 

Mr.  Tveitmoe  has  just  been  elected  General  Secretary  and 
a  member  of  the  General  Executive  Board  of  the  State  Build- 
ing Trades  Association  of  California. 


IRON  WORKERS  RE-ELECT  RYAN. 


On  March  6th,  just  as  The  Review  is  going  to  press, 
Frank  M.  Ryan  was  re-elected  President  of  The  International 
Association  of  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers. 

Ryan  was  convicted  at  Indianapolis  in  December  last, 
sentenced  to  seven  years  in  the  Federal  Penitentiary,  and 
is  now  out  on  enormous  bail.  He  is  the  man  whom  the 
evidence  showed  headed  the  Dynamiting  Conspiracy,  author- 
ized the  expenditures  of  funds  for  dynamiting  purposes,  and 
of  whom  a  prominent  business  agent  testified: 

"Ryan  told  me  that  if  some  of  our  men  would  hit 
some  of  the  non-union  men  in  the  jaw  like  other 
unions,  instead  of  writing  in  for  assistance  from  the 
International,  there  would  be  a  better  local  in  Cin- 
cinnati." 
And  that  Ryan  pointed  to  a  place  in  the  work,  with  a  remark 
similar  to: 

"That  would  be  a  good  place  to  put  a  shot." 
And  Samuel  Gompers  showed  his  approval  of  this  man,  and 
dictated  his  re-election. 

Can  the  employers  of  the  country  be  expected  to  recognize 
and  deal  with  this  brand  of  unionism  f 


NATIONAL  METAL  TRADES  ASSOCIATION, 


Every  member  should  attend  the  Annual  Convention  at 
Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  April  9th  and  10th.  Problems  of 
vital  interest  to  employer  and  employe  will  be  discussed. 
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THE  DYNAMITING  CONSPIRACY. 

Address  of  the  Prosecuting  Attorney,  Honorable  Charles 
W.  Miller,  Before  the  Hamilton  Club,  Chicago. 

The  people  of  the  entire  nation  have  been  greatly  inter- 
ested in  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  "Dynamite  Con- 
spiracy" trial,  recently  concluded  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
which  resulted  in  two  pleas  of  guilty  and  the  conviction  by  the 
jury  of  38  indicted  men. 

This  was  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Frank  M.  Ryan 
et  al,  charged  with  a  conspiracy  to  violate  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  charged  with  the  direct  transportation 
of  dynamite  and  nitroglycerin  from  a  place  in  one  state  to  a 
place  in  another,  upon  common  carriers,  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  for  hire. 

There  was  but  one  conspiracy.  In  different  counts  it  was 
charged  that  the  numerous  defendants  conspired  together  to 
transport  dynamite  and  nitroglycerin  from  a  place  in  one 
state  to  a  place  in  another  state,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  upon  vehicles  used  and  operated  by  com- 
mon carriers,  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  passengers 
for  hire. 

In  addition  to  the  conspiracy  charged,  the  indictment  cov- 
ered 25  direct  violations  of  the  statutes  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  transportation  of  dynamite  and  nitroglycerin  from  a 
place  in  one  state  to  a  place  in  another  state,  upon  passenger 
trains. 

Some  of  the  defendants  were  charged  with  the  physical  act 
of  carrying  the  dynamite  or  nitroglycerin,  and  all  of  the  other 
defendants  as  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  transportation  of 
such  prohibited  explosives. 

All  the  defendants,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
were  principals.  To  the  26  offenses  so  charged,  two  defend- 
ants entered  pleas  of  guilty  and  the  jury  convicted  38  of  the 
defendants  of  each  offense,  as  he  stood  charged  in  the  in- 
dictment. 
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As  to  time,  the  conspiracy  covered  more  than  six  long 
years.  As  to  territory,  it  was  limited  only  by  the  boundaries  of 
the  nation. 

This  gigantic  conspiracy  necessarily  had  a  history.  The 
starting  point  may  be  fixed  when  the  International  Association 
of  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers,  on  the  10th  day  of 
August,  1905,  declared  a  strike  against  the  American  Bridge 
CcHnpany,  which  strike  has  never  been  declared  off. 

The  strike  so  declared  against  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany was  approved  by  the  annual  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers, 
held  in  September  following,  and  extended  from  time  to  time, 
against  all  persons,  firms  and  corporations  that  were  engaged 
in  the  fabrication  and  erection  of  structural  iron  and  steel  on 
the  "open  shop"  plan. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  deal  with  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy. The  merits  of  the  controversy  were  not  involved  in 
the  "dynamite  trial"  at  Indianapolis.  The  Government  was 
not  dealing  with  organized  labor.  The  Government  was  only 
proceeding  against  a  band  of  organized  criminals  who  were 
misleading  organized  labor.  Just  how  much  benefit  will  re- 
sult to  organized  labor  by  reason  of  the  prosecution  and  just 
conviction  of  the  dynamiters,  depends  upon  organized  labor 
itself. 

After  the  strike  against  the  American  Bridge  Company  was 
declared,  and  later,  extended  to  other  "open  shop"  concerns 
by  the  International  Association  of  Bridge  and  Structural 
Iron  Workers,  the  controversy  rapidly  grew  in  intensity.  At 
first  it  was  simply  a  strike,  with  its  usual  incidents,  then  fights 
occurred,  various  depredations  against  property  committed, 
assaults  with  intent  to  kill,  and,  when  all  other  means  of 
enforcing  demands  seemed  ineffectual,  resort  was  made  to'  the 
use  of  dynamite  and  nitroglycerin  for  the  destruction  of  life 
and  property,  which  culminated  in  the  "crime  of  the  century" 
that  occurred  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1910,  when  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  building  was  destroyed  by  a  dynamite  explo- 
sion and  twenty-one  innocent  workmen  lost  their  lives. 
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First,  dynamite  was  used,  with  a  fuse  and  a  fulminating 
cap  attachment,  the  fuse  50  or  more  feet  in  length,  which  could 
be  lighted,  and  the  explosion  usually  followed  in  half  an  hour. 
Later,  by  the  .devilish  ingenuity  of  some  of  the  defendants,  an 
infernal  machine  was  constructed,  which  consisted  of  an 
alarm  clock  and  battery  attached  to  a  board,  connected  by 
means  of  wire  attachments  and  fulminating  caps,  to  the  dyna- 
mite or  nitroglycerin,  and  the  alarm  set  for  the  hour  when  the 
explosion  was  to  occur;  for  example,  the  alarm  set  at  8 
o'clock  in  the  evening  to  operate  the  next  morning  at  2  o'clock, 
six  hours  ahead,  giving  the  criminal  an  opportunity  to  be  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away  when  the  result  of  his  dastardly  act  was 
discovered. 

I  say  that  the  intensity  of  the  controversy  grew  until  dyna- 
mite and  nitroglycerin  and  infernal  machines  were  brought  for- 
ward as  the  weapons  of  warfanc  in  the  work  of  intimidation 
and  destruction.  This  conspiracy  was  so  terrible  that,  as  a 
result  of  it,  almost  100  serious  and  disastrous  explosions  oc- 
curred throughout  the  country ;  millions  .of  dollars  of  property 
destroyed  and  many,  many  lives  lost,  and  others  maimed  and 
injured  for  life. 

One  reason  for  accepting  the  very  kind  invitation  of  the 
president  of  this  great  patriotic  club,  to  talk  to  you  today — 
in  fact,  the  principal  reason — ^was  that  I  felt  I  might  say  some- 
thing which  would  give  to  you  and  the  public  generally,  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  case  that  was  presented  and  tried  at  In- 
dianapolis by  the  Government. 

Limited  Powers  of  Federal  Government. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  a  Government  of 
limited  powers.  There  are  no  common  law  offenses  in  the 
United  States.  The  Government  could  not  try  the  men  who 
had  destroyed  property,  charging  them  with  its  destruction. 
The  Government  could  not  try  men  for  murder.  The  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property  were  offenses  cognizable  only  under 
the  laws  of  the  states.  The  only  laws  of  the  United  States  that 
were  violated  were  the  statutes  defining  a  conspiracy,  and  the 
acts  of  G>ngress  making  the  transportation  of  d3mamite  and 
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nitroglycerin,  upon  vehicles  used  by  common  carriers  en- 
gaged in  the  transportation  of  passengers  for  hire,  tmlawful. 
Therefore,  under  these  statutes  and  under  these  statutes  alone 
could  the  Government  proceed,  could  the  Government  punish. 

The  defendants  were  not  on  trial  for  causing  the  various 
explosions  and  the  consequent  loss  of  life  and  property 
throughout  the  United  States.  They  were  simply  on  trial  for 
the  offenses  charged  in  the  indictment. 

The  evidence  showing  the  explosions,  the  evidence  showing 
the  assaults,  the  evidence  that  disclosed  murder,  if  you  please, 
together  with  other  facts  and  circumstances,  went  to  the  jury 
because  such  evidence  tended  to  show  community  of  purpose 
and  concert  of  action,  which  was  an  essential  ingredient  of  the 
violation  of  the  law  charged. 

•  In  the  dynamite  trial  at  Indianapolis,  evidence  of  almost 
100  explosions  was  admitted.  The  destruction  of  bridges  and 
buildings  was  shown.  The  numerous  assaults  upon  non-union 
workmen  by  defendants  testified  to,  the  murder  of  more  than 
a  score  of  innocent  workmen  at  Los  Angeles  appeared,  all  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  history,  and  to  characterize  the 
greatest  conspiracy  of  the  age.  None  of  these  things  were 
shown,  none  of  this  evidence  admitted,  as  a  basis  of  punishing 
men  for  the  destruction  of  property  or  the  taking  of  human 
Ufe. 

The  conspiracy  counts  of  the  mdictment  charged  a  continu- 
ing conspiracy.  It  is  the  law  that  whenever  a  co-conspirator 
does  any  act  to  effectuate  the  common  design,  the  parties  to 
the  conspiracy  renew  or  continue  their  agreement  to  violate 
the  law,  and  such  an  agreement  is  renewed  or  continued  as  to 
all  whenever  any  one  of  them  does  an  act  in  furtherance  of 
their  common  design. 

It  is  also  the  settled  law  that  any  person  who,  after  a  con- 
spiracy is  formed,  and  who  knows  of  its  existence,  joins 
therein  by  some  act  intentionally  done  in  furtherance  of  its 
object,  becomes  as  much  »  party  to  the  conspiracy,  from  that 
time  on,  as  if  he  had  originally  conspired. 
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Evidence  of  Guilt  Overwhelming. 

The  convicted  men  were  ably  defended;  they  had  a  fair 
and  an  impartial  trial  before  a  great  judge,  and  no  better  jury 
ever  occupied  a  jury  box. 

The  evid^ce  of  the  guilt  of  the  38  men  convicted  by  the 
jury  wcks  so  overwhelming  that  the  jury  was  a  unit  in  its 
decision  as  to  each  convicted  individual. 

To  Judge  Albert  B.  Anderson,  who  so  ably  and  fairly  pre- 
sided at  the  trial  for  three  months,  and  to  the  twelve  honest 
and  courageous  men  who  returned  the  verdict  of  guilty  against 
the  38  conspirators,  this  nation  owes  an  everlasting  debt  of 
gratitude. 

Union  labor  was  not  on  trial.  The  right  of  laboring  men 
to  organize  to  better  their  condition  was  not  on  trial.  The 
right  of  union  men  to  proceed,  within  the  law,  to  enforce 
reasonable  demands,  was  not  on  trial;  but  the  power  of  the 
Gk>vemment  was  invoked,  under  the  law,  to  punish  a  band  of 
criminals  that  were  seeking  to  destroy  the  very  foundation  of 
the  guaranty  of  life,  liberty  anc^  property,  under  the  constitu- 
tion. 

When  the  policy  of  the  destruction  of  property  was  deter- 
mined upon  by  this  band  of  criminals,  by  the  use  of  dynamite 
and  nitroglycerin,  there  were  no  questions  asked  as  to  whether 
the  company  or  firm  whose  property  was  to  be  destroyed,  was 
a  member  of  the  "Erectors'  Association"  or  an  independent 
concern — ^the  only  question  in  the  minds  of  the  conspirators 
was :  "Is  the  firm  or  company  conducting  its  business  on  the 
open  shop  plan?" — if  so,  an  explosion  should  follow. 

I  have  been  congratulated  many  hundreds  of  times  by  men 
all  over  the  country  for  my  part  in  the  prosecution  of  these 
conspirators,  but  the  congratulations  that  mean  the  most  to  me 
and  the  most  to  society,  come  from  many  members  of  organ- 
ized labor,  giving  their  unqualified  approval  of  the  trial,  their 
belief  in  the  guilt  of  the  defendants,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
facts,  and  their  desire  to  stand  for  "liberty  under  the  law." 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  for  4he  country,  it  is  extremely 
unfortunate  for  organized  labor,  when  you  consider  the  over- 
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whelming  guilt  of  these  defendants,  as  demonstrated  almost 
to  a  mathematical  certainty,  that  such  men  as  Fitzpatrick  and 
Knockles,  here  in  Chicago,  could  induce  a  labor  organization 
to  denounce  the  court  who  presided  at  the  trial,  and  the  jury 
that  rendered  this  just  verdict.  Such  men  as  Fitzpatrick  and 
Knockles  are  a  menace  to  peace  and  good  order,  are  a  menace 
to  society. 

An  appeal  has  been  taken  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  is  a  matter  of  absolute  right.  A  supersedeas  was 
granted  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which  is  a  matter, 
not  of  absolute  right,  but  a  matter  of  wise  discretion.  The 
granting  of  a  supersedeas  in  no  way  aifects  the  judgment  of  the 
District  Court.  It  simply  gives  to  the  defendants  the  oppor- 
tunity to  furnish  bonds  pending  the  appeal. 

State  Government  Unable  to  Cope  With  Problem. 

In  all  probability  the  Government  would  never  have  been 
called  upon  to  conduct  this  prosecution  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  it  almost  seemed  that  the  machinery  of  the  states  had 
broken  down.  Assaults  by  the  score,  in  various  cities,  were 
unnoticed ;  assaults  with  intent  to  kill  were  wholly  disregarded. 
The  blowing  up  of  buildings  occurred  frequently,  regularly, 
almost  weekly — sometimes  two  in  one  night — ^but  the  local 
authorities  were  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  bring  the  crim- 
inals to  the  bar  of  justice. 

The  state  of  California  finally  obtained  the  evidence  which 
caused  indictments  to  be  returned  against  John  J.  McNamara, 
the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  International  Association  of 
Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers,  and  his  brother,  James 
B.  McNamara,  and  Ortie  E.  McManigal,  charging  them  with 
murder,  charging  them  with  the  destruction  of  the  Times 
Building  and  with  the  destruction  of  the  Llewellyn  Iron 
Works. 

An  able,  fearless  prosecuting  officer,  Captain  J.  D.  Fred- 
ericks, of  Los  Angeles,  was  in  charge.  James  B.  McNamara 
and  Ortie  E.  McManigal,  the  most  active  members  of  the 
"dynamite  crew,"  were  arrested  on  the  12th  day  of  April,  1911, 
at  Detroit,  Michigan,  where  they  had  planned  to  blow  up  five 
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buildings,  to  blow  up  and  destroy  this  property  as  directed  by 
the  chief  boss  of  this  nation-wide  conspiracy — ^John  J.  Mc- 
Namara,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  International  Association 
of  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers. 

James  B.  McNamara  and  Ortie  E.  McManigal,  at  the  time 
of  their  arrest,  had  with  them  infernal  machines  and  all  the 
material  necessary  to  cause  the  destruction  of  this  property. 

John  J.  McNamara  was  arrested  at  Indianapolis,  on  the 
22nd  day  of  April,  1911.  At  the  time  of  his  arrest,  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  International  Association  of  Bridge  and 
Structural  Iron  Workers  was  in  session.  Frank  M.  Ryan,  its 
president,  was  there.  Herbert  S.  Hockin,  who  succeeded 
John  J.  McNamara  as  secretary-treasurer,  was  present.  John 
T.  Butler,  the  first  vice-president,  was  there.  Eugene  A. 
Clancey,  of  San  Francisco,  Philip  A.  Cooley,  of  New  Orleans, 
Henry  W.  Legleiter,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Michael  J.  Young,  of 
Boston  were  also  in  attendance  at  this  executive  board  sessfon. 
John  J.  McNamara  was  arrested;  his  arrest  was  regular;  his 
removal  to  California  for  trial  was  within  the  law. 

McManigars  Confession  and  Discovery  of  Explosions. 

In  the  meantime,  and  before  the  arrest  of  John  J.  Mc- 
Namara, Ortie  E.  McManigal  had  confessed  to  William  J. 
Bums,  in  Chicago,  and  James  B.  McNamara  and  Ortie  E.  Mc- 
Manigal were  also  taken  to  California. 

At  the  time  of  the  arrest  of  John  J.  McNamara,  at  Indian- 
apolis, the  premises  occupied  by  this  International  Association 
in  the  American  Central  Life  Insurance  Building  at  Indian- 
apolis, were  searched.  William  J.  Burns  obtained  from  Mc- 
Manigal the  combination  to  the  vault  used  by  the  Association 
on  the  first  floor  of  that  building.  This  vault  was  opened 
and  no  explosives  found,  although  sixty  days  before  there  had 
been  stored  in  this  same  vault  enough  nitroglycerin  to  blow 
up  the  American  Central  Life  Building,  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Monument,  and  all  the  buildings  located  in  that  portion 
of  the  city. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  arrest  of  John  J.  McNamara,  the 
officers  went  to  the  basement  in  the  same  building  and  found 
another  vault,  recently  built  and  paid  for  by  the  association, 
and  upon  its  finally  being  broken  open,  they  discovered  enough 
dynamite  to  blow  up  a  dozen  buildings,  more  than  a  dozen 
alamfi  docks,  caps,  fuse,  batteries  and  all  the  other  para- 
phernalia necessary  to  be  used  by  the  "dynamite  crew"  in  the 
destruction  of  life  and  property. 

The  same  night,  the  officers,  guided  by  McManigal's  con- 
fession, went  to  a  bam  known  as  "Jones*  bam,"  near  the  city 
of  Indianapolis,  and  found  a  padlocked  piano  box  containing, 
an  additional  supply  of  dynamite  and  nitroglycerin  and  other 
material  used  in  the  work  of  destmction.  Within  two  days 
there  was  found  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  more  than  500  pounds  of 
dynamite,  stored  in  a  box  in  an  old  shanty  belonging  to  the 
father  of  Ortie  E.  McManigal,  which  dynamite  had  been 
stolen  from  a  magazine  of  a  stone  quarry  at  Bloomville,  Ohio, 
by  Ortie  E.  McManigal  and  James  B.  McNamara,  under  the 
direction  of  John  J.  McNamara. 

Notwithstanding  the  discovery  of  all  this  dynamite,  nitro- 
glycerin, clocks,  batteries,  fuse  and  attachments,  as  well  as  let- 
ters, paper  and  documents  that  conclusively  established  the 
guilt  of  the  McNamaras  and  many  others,  the  officers  of  the 
Intemational  Association  of  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron 
Workers,  headed  by  the  defendant  Frank  M.  Ryan,  president 
of  the  association,  charged  that  all  of  this  material,  and  all  of 
this  incriminating  evidence,  had  been  planted  by  the  officeHs 
of  the  law. 

Trial  of  McNamaras  and  Bitter  Opposition  of  Defendants 

to  Petition  of  Government  Asking  for 

Incriminating  Documents. 

The  case  against  the  McNamaras  finally  came  on  for  trial 
at  Los  Angeles  early  in  October,  1911.  Captain  J.  D.  Fred- 
ericks wanted  the  evidence  in  the  possession  of  local  authori- 
ties at  Indianapolis,  which  evidence  consisted  of  the  articles 
discovered  following  the  arrest  of  John  J.  McNamara,  and  in- 
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criminating  letters,  papers  and  other  documents,  almost  inval- 
uable in  the  prosecution  of  the  men  who  were  responsible  for 
the  destruction  of  property  in  California,  and  for  the  murder 
of  21  innocent  men. 

Captain  Fredericks  filed  his  written  petition  in  the  criminal 
court  of  Marion  County,  asking  that  this  evidence  be  sent  to 
California  to  be  used  in  the  prosecution  of  the  McNamaras. 
The  prosecuting  attorney  of  Marion  County  opposed  the  peti- 
tion. In  this  opposition,  the  prosecutor,  of  course,  was  joined 
by  the  attorneys  representing  the  International  Association 
of  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers.  The  judge  of  the 
criminal  court  of  Marion  County  denied  the  petition. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
government  to  aid  the  state  of  California  in  securing  the 
Indiana  evidence.  The  facts  were  presented,  which  indicated 
that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  had  been  violated. 

A  petition  was  then  presented  by  the  United  States  attor- 
ney for  the  district  of  Indiana,  on  behalf  of  the  government, 
in  the  Criminal  Court,  seeking  to  secure  the  incriminating  let- 
ters, papers  and  documents  supposed  to  be  in  the  possession 
of  that  court  or  its  officers.  This  petition  was  bitterly  con- 
tested by  the  attorneys  for  the  International  Association  of 
Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers  and  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  Marion  County. 

Writs  of  prohibition  applied  for  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation and  denied  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  of  In- 
diana and  the  Circuit  Court  of  Marion  County.  Replevin 
suits  were  filed  by  said  association  and  an  application  for  a 
receiver  was  also  made,  without  avail,  and  while  the  fight 
was  still  in  progress  in  the  local  courts,  the  Federal  grand 
jury  met  in  Indianapolis,  and  upon  its  report  to  the  judge 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  inability  of  the  grand  jury  to 
secure  the  incriminating  evidence,  an  order  was  immediately 
made  by  the  judge  of  said  court,  directing  that  the  incriminat- 
ing papers,  letters,  and  documents  be  at  once  delivered  to  the 
district  attorney  for  use  in  a  grand  jury  investigatjpn,  and  to 
be  held  until  the  further  order  of  the  court 
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Following  this  order,  the  government  obtained  other  let- 
ters, papers  and  documents,  incriminating  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, against  the  various  defendants,  who  were  later  indicted 
and  still  later  convicted. 

Incriminating  Letters. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  character  of  these  incriminating 
letters,  Edward  Gark,  of  Cincinnati,  agent  of  the  local  union 
at  Cincinnati,  wrote  to  John  J.  McNamara,  secretary-treasurer, 
at  Indianapolis  to  the  effect:  ''Say  Joe:  I  am  too  well 
known  in  Cincinnati  to  buy  explosives.  Can't  you  get  the  stuff 
in  Indianapolis  and  send  it  to  me  here?"  William  Bernhardt, 
connected  with  the  local  at  Cincinnati,  another  defendant, 
wrote  to  John  J.  McNamara,  secretary-treasurer,  at  Indian- ' 
apolis,  concerning  the  work  that  was  being  done  by  the 
Grainger  Company  at  Louisville,  an  "open  shop"  concern,  and 
said:  "Now,  if  some  stranger  could  come  around  the  back 
way  on  the  Q.  T.  and  tip  the  balance,  the  jig  would  be  up." 
Murray  L.  Pennell,  another  defendant,  at  Springfield,  111., 
made  it  so  perfectly  plain  in  his  letter  to  John  J.  McNamara 
in  reference  to  his  desiring  an  explosion  to  occur  in  connection 
with  "open  shop"  work  in  Springfield,  that  McNamara  replied 
to  him:  "I  am  surprised  at  your  letters,  for  the  Lord  only 
knows  who  reads  all  the  letters  that  come  into  this  office,  as 
well  as  all  that  go  out" 

Indictments  by  Federal  Grand  Jury. 

On  November  7,  1911,  the  Federal  grand  jury,  at  Indian- 
apolis, began  its  investigation.  On  February  6,  1912,  this 
grand  jury  returned  indictments  against  54  men.  By  previous 
arrangements  nearly  all  of  these  men  were  arrested  on  the 
same  morning  in  different  parts  of  the  country  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  February  1912,  and  arraigned  in  the  District 
Court  at  Indianapolis  on  the  twelfth  day  of  March  of  the 
same  year. 
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Of  the  54  indicted  defendants,  45  actually  went  to  trial 
John  J.  McCray,  a  former  member  of  the  executive  board, 
has  never  been  apprehended;  John  J.  McNamara  and  James 
B.  McNamara  were  in  prison  at  San  Quentin,  California. 
Ortie  E.  McManigal  and  Edward  Clark  entered  pleas  of  guilty. 
Daniel  J.  Brophy,  a  former  member  of  the  executive  board, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  continuance  on  account  of  a  broken 
leg,  and  is  still  subject  to  trial.  The  case  was  nollied  by  the 
government  against  J.  W.  Irwin,  Andrew  J.  Kavanaugh  and 
Patrick  Ryan  before  the  jury  was  empaneled. 

Conclusion  of  Case. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  government's  case,  Moulton  H. 
Davis,  John  R.  Carroll,  William  K.  Benson  and  Spurgeon  P. 
Meadows  were  discharged  on  the  motion  of  the  district  attor- 
ney, and  at  the  conclusion  of  all  the  evidence  the  case  against 
the  defendant  Qarence  E.  Doud  was  dismissed  by  the  court. 
Of  the  40  defendants  whose  cases  went  to  the  jury,  38  were 
convicted  on  all  the  counts  of  the  indictment,  52  in  number, 
and  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  as  to  the  defendants  Daniel  Buck- 
Icy  and  Herman  G.  SeifFert. 

The  defendant  Edward  Qark,  who  pleaded  guilty  and  tes- 
tified for  the  government,  as  well  as  five  other  convicted  de- 
fendants, released  on  suspended  sentences.  McManigal  was 
not  sentenced  and  was  returned  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  pursu- 
ance of  previous  arrangements  with  the  authorities  of  the  state 
of  California.  The  33  men  sentenced  to  prison  arrived  at 
Leavenworth  by  special  train  on  New  Year's  Day,  January 
1,  1913. 

The  case  went  to  trial  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1912, 
and  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  returned  against  the  38  defendants 
on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  December  of  the  same  year. 
Seven  hundred  and  forty-four  witnesses  were  examined,  and  a 
record  made  containing  more  than  26,000  pages.  More  than 
500  letters  were  actually  read  to  the  jury.  More  than  750  ex- 
hibits were  offered ;  many  of  these  were  clocks,  batteries,  caps, 
guns,  tools,  etc.,  used  by  the  dynamiters  in  their  work  and  frag- 
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ments  of  infernal  machines  found  where  explosions  had  oc- 
curred. Nearly  400  quarts  of  nitroglycerin  and  over  2000 
pounds  of  dynamite  were  carried  about  the  country  on  passen- 
ger trains  enclosed  in  ordinary  suitcases  or  in  carrying  cases, 
checked  in  railway  stations,  and  placed  under  the  seats  or 
berths  in  the  cars,  and  transported  in  this  manner  on  different 
trips  which  covered  the  country  from  Massachusetts  to  Cal- 
ifornia. 

McBAanigal's  Story  Corroborated. 
The  story  told  by  McManigal  was  a  marvelous  one,  and 
it  was  just  as  true  as  it  was  marvelous.  McManigal  was  en- 
dowed with  a  remarkable  memory.  He  was  corroborated  in 
each  and  every  detail.  He  told  his  story,  and  the  government 
was  able  to  follow  it  up  and  prove  by  outside  evidence  the 
absolute  truth  of  each  and  every  statement  that  he  made. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks,  I  gave  my  undivided 
time  and  attention  to  this  case  from  the  tenth  day  of  October, 
1911,  until  the  close  of  the  trial  on  the  twenty-eighth  diay  of 
December,  1912 — nights,  days,  Sundays  and  holidays.  I  ob- 
served Christmas  day  by  standing  before  a  jury  during  the 
entire  day,  engaged  in  making  my  closing  argument. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  no  other  officer  of  this  country  will 
find  it  necessary  to  prosecute  a  case  of  this  kind.  I  believe 
that  when  the  government  won,  and  demonstrated  its  power  to 
reach  this  band  of  criminals  and  conspirators,  civilization  was 
placed  upon  a  more  secure  foundation.  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  justice  triumphed;  that  "liberty  under  the  lav/'  won  a 
victory.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  organized  labor  has  been 
greatly  benefited  by  the  conviction  of  some  of  its  misguided 
and  unworthy  leaders,  and  that  the  stability  of  the  govern- 
ment itself  has  been  strengthened.  The  permanency  of  our 
free  institutions  depends  upon  the  wise  enforcement  of  the  laws 
enacted.  There  are  questions  that  suggest  themselves  at  this 
hour.  Are  we  to  be  turned  aside  through  fear?  Are  we  to 
disrqiard  our  oaths  through  sympathy  ? 
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Law  and  Order  Must  Be  Maintained. 

I  enlisted  in  this  fight  on  the  side  of  law  and  order.  I 
enlisted  to  fight  dynamiters,  conspirators,  murderers.  I  could 
not  punish  them  under  the  Federal  laws  for  the  offenses  that 
they  had  committed  under  stat^  laws.  I  enlisted  in  this  cause 
because  constitutional  guarantees  were  being  set  aside  and 
threatened  with  destruction  —  life  and  property  apparently 
were  no  longer  safe  in  the  nation  against  this  organized  band 
of  criminals.  I  enlisted  in' this  fight  to  uphold  constitutional 
guarantees,  believing  that  if  such  guarantees  were  not  upheld 
and  these  criminals  should  go  unpunished  that  the  victories 
of  Yorktown  and  Shiloh,  the  "march-  of  Sherman  to  the  sea," 
the  victory  of  Gettysburg,  and  the  surrender  of  the  gaHlant  Lee 
to  "Unconditional  Surrender"  Grant,  were  all  in  vain. 

We  must  take  our  stand  for  "liberty  under  the  law." 
There  must  be  no  backward  step.  There  must  be  no  hesita- 
tion. I  enlisted  in  this  cause  because  it  was  a  righteous  one» 
and  when  I  enlisted  I  was  prepared  to  "march  with  Sherman 
to  the  sea." 

I  enlisted  in  the  cause  because  I  believe  in  my  country  and 
her  institutions ;  because  I  want  to  see  this  country  which  God 
founded  preserved  throughout  the  ages  that  are  to  follow.  I 
wanted  to  see  law  and  order  triumphant.  I  wanted  to  see  jus- 
tice reign.    I  wanted  to  see  anarchy  trampled  under  foot. 

Standing  here  in  your  presence  today,  I  speak  of  these 
things,  because  I  want  to  see  the  flag  that  Washington  fol- 
lowed, that  Lincoln  preserved,  continue  to  float  in  triumph 
and  in  glory  from  every  flagstaff  in  the  republic — the  proudest 
emblem  of  human  rights  in  all  the  world. 
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ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  IN  THE  WOOD  SHOP. 


By  William  H.  Doolittle,  Safety  Inspector, 
National  Metal  Trades  Association. 


Jointers  or  Buzz  Planers. 

Much  that  has  been  said  in  the  two*  previous  articles  of 
this  series  regarding  wood  shop  accidents  in  connection  with 
shapers  and  saws  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  use  of  the 
jointer,  or  buzz  planer.     In  fact,  the  horrible  mutilation  of 


FIGURE  I. 
Old  Style  Square  Head. 

the  hands  of  buzz  planer  operators  often  leads  to  the  opinion 
that  this  is  the  most  dangerous  machine  in  use  in  wood  shops. 
In  Germany  where  the  subject  has  been  given  much  publicity, 
legislation  absolutely  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  square  head 
jointer  has  been  passed  and  is  being  enforced.  In  America, 
particularly  in  the  most  up-to-date  shops,  the  safety,  or  cylin- 


*  Note — The  two  previous  articles  of  this  series  were  printed  in 
the  January  and  February  issues  of  The  Review,  and  were  entitled 
"Wood  Shapers"  and  "Wood  Saws,"  respectively. 
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der  head,  is  rapidly  replacing  the  old  more  dangerous  square 
type.  Manufacturers  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  have  been  particu- 
larly progressive  in  this  respect. 

The  old  style,  dangerous  square  head  for  the  jointer  is 
shown  in  Figure  I,  page  39. 


FIGURE  II. 
Left  Hand  of  Workman  Mutilated  by  the  Square  Head  Jointer. 

Figure  II,  above,  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  a  photo- 
graph of  the  left  hand  of  a  wood  workman  injured  by  the 
square  head  jointer.  A  visit  to  the  wood  shops  will  disclose 
many  hands  mutilated  in  this  manner.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Milwaukee  News  of  January  17,  1912,  may 
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give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  way  workmen  are  mangled 
by  these  machines  and  the  urgent  need  of  reform: 

"Joseph   Marks,    while    working   on    a   jointer    in 
Woodworking  Plant,  lost  two  fingers  of  his 


right  hand.  The  first  finger  was  severed  below  the  first 
joint,  and  the  second  finger  was  cut  off  below  the  second 
joint.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Marks  would  have  lost  his 
.thumb  with  his  fingers  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
thumb  was  cut  off  two  years  ago  by  a  similar  machine 
in  a  shop  in  Elm  Grove.  This  is  the  second  accident  of 
the  kind  within  a  month  at  West  Allis,  and  with  the 
same  machine,  the  other  victim  of  the  jointer  being 
William   Arenz,   a   well-known   carpenter." 

Figure  III     is   an   end   view   of   the   safety  or   cylinder 
head.     A  comparison  of  the  two  types  of  jointer  heads,  as 


FIGURE  III. 
Safety  or  Cyfinder  Head  for  Jointer. 

shown  in  Figures  I  and  II,  will  readily  convince  any  fair- 
minded  person  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  substitution. 
Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  shallow  "throat"  or  clear- 
ance of  the  safety  head  as  compared  with  the  large  cavity 
tuider  the  cutting  edges  of  the  square  head.  Herein  lies  the 
safety  feature  of  the  improved  form  of  buzz  planer  head. 
Slight  injuries  to  the  hands,  such  as  laceration  of  the  finger 
tips,  may  occur  in  connection  with  the  use  of  an  unguarded 
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safety  head.  The  lamentable  lopping  off  of  the  fingers  of  the 
workman  does  not  happen  in  using  the  cylinder  head. 

If  for  some  reason  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  safety  head  at 
once,  the  old  one  may  be  "muzzled,"  as  shown  in  Figure  IV. 


FIGURE  IV. 
Sketch  Showing  Expedient  for  Making  a  Square  Head  Safe. 

This  expedient,  which  originated  and  is  in  use  in  the  pat- 
tern shop  of  Topping  Brothers,  734  Main  street,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  consists  in  attaching  half-round  pieces  of  hardwood 
to  opposite  sides  of  the  jointer  head.  These  "half-rounds" 
are  bored  to  receive  bolts,  the  heads  of  which  fit  in  the  slots' 
in  the  head  of  the  jointer.  They  are  also  counterbored  to  re- 
ceive th^  nuts,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  counterbored  holes 
iron  washers  are  placed.  The  nuts  may  be  round,  as  shown 
in  the  sketch,  and  tightened  by  a  forked  screw-driver  or 
spanner,  fitting  the  holes  in  the  nuts,  or  the  counterbores  may 
be  enlarged,  so  as  to  permit  using  hexagonal  nuts  tightened 
with  a  socket  wrench.  After  tightening  the  nuts,  the  ends  of 
the  bolts  should  be  either  prick-punched  or  slightly  headed,  to 
prevent  their  working  off  when  the  machine  is  in  motion.  This 
plan  is  recommend  to  those  who  desire  buzz  planer  safety 
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without  seeing  an  immediate  prospect  of  getting  a  cylinder 
head. 

All  buzz  planers  should  be  provided  with  guards,  whether 
they  are  of  the  square  or  cylinder  type. ,  Such  guards,  which 
cover  the  exposed  part  of  the  jointer  head,  should  be  kept  in 
place  and  used  by  the  workmen.  It  is  as  much  a  part  of  a 
foreman's  duty  to  see  that  the  guards  are  used  as  it  is  for  him 
to  oversee  any  part  of  the  work  being  performed  in  his  de- 
partment.   Efficient  foremen  look  after  the  safety  of  their  men. 


FIGURE  V. 

Homc-Made  Jointer  Guard  in  Use  in. the  Pattern  Room  of  the  Warren^ 
Steam  Pump  Company,  Warren,  Mass. 

The  home-made  jointer  guard  shown  in  Figure  V  is 
in  use  in  the  plant  of  the  Warren  Steam  Pump  Com- 
pany, Warren,  Mass.  This  form  of  guard,  known  as  the 
"jib,"  or  "swinging  paddle,"  guard,  may  be  made  automatic 
by  attaching  a  spring  or  counterweight  which  keeps  the  edge 
of  the  guard  against  the  "fence"  or  gauge.  The  use  of  a 
rubber  mat  is  very  important  on  slippery  floors. 
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An  improvement  on  the  "jib"  guard  is  the  "fan"  guard, 
which  closes  up  for  different  widths  of  boards,  and  which 
does  not  extend  over  the  edge  of  the  -table.  Such  a  guard, 
made  and  used  in  the  American  Hoist  and  Derrick  G)mpany's 


FIGURE  VI. 

"Fan"   Guard   in  Use  in  the  Pattern  Room  of  American  Hoist  and 
Derrick  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

pattern  room  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  Shown  in  Figure  VI.  This 
guard,  which  is  a  particularly  fine  specimen  of  workmanship, 
is  operated  by  a  'flat  spring  attached  to  the  table  just  back 
of  the  guard.  The  section  nearest  the  work  is  neatly  finished 
with  a  cleat,  or  ledge,  which  closes  the  other  sections.    This 
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form  of  guard  allows  the  full  width  of  the  cutter  head  to  be 
used  without  interfering  with  the  operator's  movements. 

Occasionally  a  shdp  is  found  in  which  the  nature  of  the 
business  requires  that  pieces  of  lumber  wider  than  the  jointer 


FIGURE  VII. 
Another  View  of  "Fan"  Guard  Shown  in  Figure  VI. 

table  be  nm  through.  For  jobs  of  this  kind  the  guard  shown 
in  Figure  VIII,  page  46,  is  recommended.  It  is  in  use  in  the 
pattern  shop  of  Baker  Brothers,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Adjustment  is  afforded  by  means  of  the  hand  screws,  the 
guard  being  raised  from  the  table  just  far  enough  to  allow 
the  work  to  pass  under  it.    In  case  of  an  emergency,  the  guard 
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can  be  swung  back  out  of  the  way,  it  being  hinged  to  the 
"fence,"  or  gauge. 

It  should  b^  an  invariable  rule  in  every  pattern  shop  and 
wood  shop  that  no  piece  shorter  than  twelve  inches  in  length 


FIGURE  VIII. 

Jointer  Gyard  in  Use  in  the  Pattern  Shop  of  Baker  Brothers, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

may  be  planed  on  a  jointer.  Many  shops  have  made  this  a 
rule.  Pieces  between  twelve  and  twenty-four  inches  in  length 
may  be  safely  handled  by  means  of  the  push  block,  which  is 
illustrated  in  Figure     IX.     It  consists  of  a  piece  of  board, 


FIGURE  IX. 
Push  Block  Used  for  Planing  Short  Pieces. 

board,  to  the  back  edge  of  which  is  secured  a  piece  of  metal 
which  projects  below  the  under  surface  of  the  block  and  holds 
the  work  being  machined.  It  is  provided  with  handles  which 
may  be  grasped  with  both  hands. 

The  edges  of  the  jointer  table,  or  "lips,"  should  be  made  of 
steel,  and  so  held  in  place  that  they  may  be  removed  for  re- 
pairs.   It  is  dangerous  to  run  a  jointer  with  broken  "lips." 
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Every  man  who  uses  a  buzz  planer  should  first  acquaint 
himself  with  the  dangers  of  the  machine  if  improperly  used. 
He  should  never  work  with  dull  cutters,  as  they  necessitate  an 
increased  pressure  on  the  work  and  a  consequent  increase  of 
danger.  "Keep  the  cutters  sharp"  should  be  his  constant  rule. 
Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  setting  the  cutters  properly 
and  in  securely  fastening  each  part  so  that  it  cannot  work 
loose.  Men  have  been  seriously  injured  by  cutters  which 
were  not  sufficiently  tightened  in  place.  It  is  folly  to  attempt 
to  use  the  machine  for  any  purpose  other  than  that  for  which 
it  was  designed.  It  is  safer  and  quicker  to  use  a  saw  for  re- 
moving a  large  amount  of  stock.  Better  take  a  number  of 
light  cuts  rather  than  risk  a  dangerous  "kick  back"  by  taking 
it  all  off  at  once  on  the  jointer.  In  changing  the  depth  of 
cut,  the  operator  should  so  ctdjust  the  table  that  the  edge  will 
be  close  to  the  cutter  knives.  We  have  found  jointers  so  ad- 
justed that  there  was  a  space  of  five-eighths  of  an  inch  be- 
tween the  edges  of  the  knives  and  the  edge  of  the  table,  and 
have  marveled  that  men  would  so  risk  their  lives  needlessly. 
Rather  than  invite  disaster  in  this  manner,  it  is  better  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  master  mechanic  to  the  matter  and  have 
the  machine  put  in  order. 

We  need  the  co-operation  of  the  machine  designers,  for  a 
badly  designed  machine  is  as  deadly  as  a  loaded  gun.  One 
of  the  common  faults  of  jointers  is  a  construction  that  will 
not  allow  adjustment  for  depth  of  cut  without  increasing  the 
space  between  the  edge  of  the  table  and  the  cutter  head.  This 
adds  to  the  width  of  the  "mouth,"  and  makes  it  easier  for  a 
piece  to  tip  and  be  caught.  The  responsibility  of  the  designer 
for  accidents  which  occur  through  his  miscalculation  or  neglect 
should  be  seriously  considered  in  every  engineering  depart- 
ment The  bearing  of  bad  machine  design  on  industrial  acci- 
*  dents  is  so  important  that  in  all  plants  where  special  attention 
is  given  to  safety  the  draughtsmen  are  instructed  to  keep 
safety  uppermost  in  their  minds  in  designing  new  machinery. 

In  concluding  this  series  of  articles  on  the  subject  of 
safety  in  woodworking  shops  particular  attention  is  called  to 
the  similarity  of  conditions  under  which  accidents  happen.   A 
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man  in  Massachusetts,  who  runs  a  jointer,  is  quite  as  likely 
to  get  hurt  as  a  man  who  performs  tiie  same  work  in  Kansas. 
Accidents  have  been  happening  in  the  same  manner  for  so  long 
a  time,  and  the  ways  in  which  they  happened  have  been  so 
closely  observed  that  analogies  have  been  traced  and  classified 
by  which  it  is  possible  to  give  warnings  to  other  men,  and  if 
these  warnings  are  heeded,  similar  happenings  in  other  locali- 
ties may  be  prevented. 

The  workman's  horizon  is  necessarily  limited.  He  only 
sees  the  events  which  happen  near  him,  and  because  of  the 
limitations  of  his  vision  he  is  apt  to  fancy  himself  safe  when 
he  is  really  in  danger.  It  will  be  well  for  the  workman  if  he 
heeds  the  warnings  which  others  bring  to  him  based  on  what 
has  happened  to  other  men  engaged  in  a  similar  pursuit.  The 
man  in  the  signal  tower  is  likely  to  have  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  movements  of  the  trains  than  the  pedestrian  who 
wishes  to  cross  the  tracks,  and  if  the  pedestrian  is  wise  he 
will  heed  the  gate,  the  flag  and  the  bell. 

"I  have  been  doing  this  for  thirty  years,  and  I  never  had 
an  accident"  is  a  remark  we  often  hear,  and  the  man  who 
makes  the  remark  always  selfishly  ignores  the  fate  of  the 
scores  of  less  fortunate  men  who  have  been  injured  during 
that  thirty  years  while  performing  the  same  operation.  So 
with  an  ostrich  faith  in  his  immunity,  he  usually  goes  on  in 
the  same  way  until  the  same  thing  happens  to  him.  "The 
pitcher  that  goes  often  to  the  well  is  broken  at  last" 

A  few  otherwise  intelligent  men  object  to  the  use  of 
guards  on  woodworking  machinery  for  the  reason  that  the 
variety  of  work  performed  by  these  machines  will  not  permit 
their  being  constantly  in  place.  These  very  inconsistent  men 
lock  the  doors  of  their  dwellings  every  night,  knowing  that 
they  must  be  unlocked  the  next  morning.  They  put  up  um- 
brellas when  they  go  out  in  the  rain,  but  take  them  down- 
when  they  come  in. 

A  final  word  of  caution  to  foremen  of  woodworking  shops 
is:  Make  it  an  invariable  rule  that  guards  shaU  be  replaced 
by  the  workman  after  an  exceptional  job  requires  their  re- 
moval. 
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IRON  HOLDERS*  UNION  DECLARES  STRIKE  OFF 
IN  BUFFALO. 


After  a  strike  of  seven  months  accompanied  by  the  usual 
picketing,  violence  and  interference,  and  the  consequent  loss 
of  wages  to  the  union  molders  and  coremakers,  it  was  de- 
cided at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Iron  Molders'  Union,  locals 
84  and  436,  of  Buffalo,  that  inasmuch  as  the  Union  was  not 
asking  any  of  the  shops  to  run  as  strict  union  shops  the 
strike  should  be  declared  off  unconditionally,  and  this  action 
was  accordingly  adopted  unanimously. 

Previous  to  the  action  taken  as  above  mentioned,  the  In- 
ternational President  of  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  International  Organizer,  then  stationed  in  Buf- 
falo, requesting  him  to  make  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
strike  situation  in  that  city  and  report  back  to  him,  advis- 
ing him  as  to  which  of  the  struck  shops  appeared  lost  to  the 
Union,  stating  it  would  be  necessary  to  call  off  all  strikes 
which  appeared  hopelessly  lost  for  the  reason  that  The  In- 
ternational Union  was  carrying  on  a  large  number  of  strikes 
in  other  localities  and  that  it  appeared  from  the  grievances 
sent  in  by  many  locals,  that  a  large  number  of  molders 
would  be  called  on  strike  in  the  near  future,  which  would 
tax  the  reserve  fund  at  international  headquarters  to  a  seri- 
ous extent. 

During  the  period  of  this  strike  of  seven  months  and  the 
consequent  enforced  idleness  of  a  large  number  of  strikers, 
each  striker  has  received  the  constitutional  amount  of  seven 
dollars  per  week  in  strike  benefits,  sustaining  for  the  same 
period  a  loss  of  fourteen  dollars  per  week  in  wages,  an  ap- 
proximate loss  of  $400  to  each  striker.  Now  that  this  strike 
has  been  declared  off  and  hopelessly  lost  to  the  union,  and 
union  molders  and  coremakers  permitted  to  return  to  their 
old  jobs,  provided  they  can  get  them,  is  it  not  an  admission 
that  nothing  has  been  gained? 
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FEW  UNION  MACHINISTS  IN  CLEVELAND. 


Vice-President  Hannan,  of  the  Machinists'  Union,  Reports 

as  Follows  in  the  February  Number  of  the 

Machinists'  Journal. 

"My  last  report  left  me  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Leaving  there 
I  made  a  couple  of  brief  stops  and  arrived  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  December  17,  to  address  an  open  meet- 
ing of  machinists  which  had  been  arranged  by  Brother 
Churchill.  A  pretty  fair  crowd  assembled  and  a  few  were 
initiated,  and  a  few  more  made  application  for  membership. 
I  understand  that  there  are  30,000  machinists  working 
around  Cleveland  and  we  have  less  than  1,000  members 
there.  The  placing  of  one  organizer  there  will  never  organ- 
ize the  city  of  Cleveland,  not  in  a  thousand  years.  In  my 
opinion  it  would  be  better  to  put  twenty-five  organizers  in 
there  for  one  year  than  to  put  one  man  there  for  twenty-five 
years.  At  the  end  of  one  year  you  will  have  an  organiza- 
tion, while  on  the  other  hand  you  will  find  with  one  organ- 
izer that  you  are  only  making  a  job  for  an  organizer  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  you  won't  get  the  results  that  you 
are  striving  for,  because  the  task  is  too  difficult  for  one  man 
no  matter  how  sincere  he  may  be." 


VICTOR  BERGER  SAYS  WORKERS  NEVER  SO 
WELL  OFF  AS  NOW. 


In  a  speech  recently  at  the  New  York  University  Forum, 
Victor  Berger  made  the  following  statement: 

"I  want  to  say  right  now  that  all  this  talk  about  the  work- 
ingman  being  worse  off  than  formerly  is  'bosh.'  The  free  wage 
worker  is  better  off  today  than  he  has  been  at  any  other  mo- 
ment in  the  life  of  our  industries." 
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Fifteenth  Annual  Convention 

Hotel  Astor 

New  York  City 

Wednesday  and  Thursday 
April  9  and  10,  1913 


Tuesday,  April  8th: 

7:00  P.  M.    Banquet  for  Members  of  Alumni 

Wednesday,  April  9th: 

10:00  A.  M.    Administrative  Council  Meeting 
2:00  P.  M.    Opening  Convention  Session 
7:00  P.  M.    Convention  Banquet^ 

Thursday,  April  10th: 

9:30  A.  M.    Convention  Session 
2:00  P.  M.    Convention  Session 
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OUTLINE  OF  POLICY. 


National  Founders'  Association. 


LIMITATION  OF  OUTPUT. 
Arbitrary  limitatioiis  of  output  on  the  part  of  the  molders  or 
arbitrary  demands  for  an  excessive  amount  of  output  by  the 
molders  on  the  part  of  the  foundrymen»  being  contrary  to.  the 
spirit  of  equity  which  should  govern  the  relationship  of  employer 
and  employe,  all  attempts  in  that  direction  by  either  party— the 
molders  or  foundrymen— are  to  be  viewed  with  disfavor  and  will 
not  receive  the  sanction  of  this  Association. 

LIMITATION  OF  MAN'S  EARNING  CAPACITY. 
Inasmuch  as  certain  practices  insisted  upon  by  labor  organi- 
sations tend  toward  counteracting  the  energy,  ability,  inclinations 
and  opportunity  of  molders  to  earn  greater  compensation  than 
they  are  now  receiving,  it  shall  continue  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Association  not  to  permit  the  limitation  of  a  man's  earning  capac- 
ity, whether  he  is  working  by  the  day,  by  the  piece  or  premium 
system,  thus  protecting  our  workmen  in  a  desire  to  improve  their 
conditiona. 

FINES  AND  RESTRICTIONS. 
Believing  the  action  of  labor  organizations  in  inflicting  upon 
their  members  fines  and  puniahments  for  accepting  opportunities 
of  advancement  and  increased  earnings  offered  by  the  foundrymen, 
is  a  practice  tending  toward  a  deterioration  of  the  ability  of  the 
individual  workman,  this  Association  hereby  reaffirms  its  deter- 
mination to  prevent  the  imposition  of  finea  and  reatrictiona  placed 
on  a  molder  for  the  purpoae  of  handicapping  him  or  retarding  Um 
in  any  way  from  putting  forth  hia  beat  efforta  to  produce  the  beat 
quality  and  quantity  of  work  in  the  ahorteat  time  and  receiving  a 
proportionate  compenaation. 

METHOD  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 
Employea  will  be  paid  by  the  hourly  rate,  by  premium  ayatem, 
piece  work  or  contract,  aa  the  employera  may  elect,  and  the 
workmen  ao  employed  will  be  required  to  give  a  fair  day'a  work 
for  a  fair  day'a  pay. 
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FREEDOM  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  employe  to  leave  our  employ  when- 
ever he  sees  fit,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  employer  to  dis- 
charge any  workman  when  he  sees  fit 

RELATIONS  OF  EMPLOYES. 

Every  workman  who  elects  to  work  in  the  foundry  of  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Association  will  be  required  to  work  peacefully  and 
harmonionaly  with  his  fellow  employes,  and  to  such  a  workman 
the  freedom  of  employment  shall  not  be  denied. 

APPRENTICES. 

The  number  of  apprentices,  helpers  and  handymen  to  be  em- 
ployed ^rill  be  determined  solely  by  the  requirements  of  the  em- 
ployer. 

APPLIANCES. 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  foundryman  to  introduce  molding 
machines  and  appliances  of  any  kind,  and  to  have  the  same  oper- 
ated by  whomsoever  he  finds  to  his  best  advantage  to  employ 
thereon. 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 

Disapproving  absolutely  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  members 
of  this  Association  will  not  arbitrate  any  question  with  men  on 
strike.  Neither  will  this  Association  countenance  a  lockout  on 
any  arbitrable  question  unless  arbitration  has  failed. 

ARBITRATION. 

The  above  principles  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  success- 
ful conduct  of  our  business,  they  are  not  subject  to  arbitration. 

In  case  of  disagreement  concerning  matters  not  covered  by 
the  foregoing  announcement,  we  advise  our  members  to  meet  their 
employes  either  individually  or  collectively  and  endeavor  to  adjust 
the  difficulty  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

METHOD  OF  ARBITRATION. 

in  case  of  inability  to  reach  a  satisfactory  adjustment  we 
recommend  that  the  question  be  submitted  to  a  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion consisting  of  two  of  the  employes  and  two  persons  engaged  in 
the  management  of  the  firm  or  corporation  involved,  and  in  case 
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they  fail  to  reach  a  satisfactory  agreement  within  seven  working 
dasrs  a  fifth  member  shall  be  chosen  by  these  four  and  the  majority 
report  to  the  Board  so  constituted  shall  be  final  and  binding. 

In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  arbitration  the  employe  or 
employes  must  Continue  in  the  service  and  under  the  orders  of 
the  employer  pending  a  conference  and  decision. 

In  case  any  member  refuses  to  comply  with  this  recommenda- 
tion within  thirty  ^ys  after  the  dispute  arises  he  shall  be  denied 
the  support  of  this  Association  unless  it  shall  approve  the  action 
of  said  member. 

WAGES. 

Employers  shall  be  free  to  en4)loy  foundry  operatives  at  such 
wages  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  said  rates  to  be  governed 
by  local  or  shop  conditions. 

In  the  operation  of  piece  work,  prexpium  plan  or  contract 
system  now  in  force  or  to  be  extended  or  established  in  the 
future,  this  Association  will  not  countenance  any  conditions  of 
wages  which  are  not  just  or  which  will  not  allow  a  workman  of 
average  efficiency  to  earn  at  least  a  fair  wage. 


Notice 


Any  foundry  or  machine  shop  worker  who  desires 
regularly  to  receive  The  Review  is  invited  (if  his  name 
is  not  already  on  the  mailing  list)  to  mail  a  post  card 
to  the  office  of  The  Review,  Room  842,  29  So.  La  Salle 
St,  Chicago,  giving  his  name,  and  address  to  which 
The  Review  is  to  be  mailed,  upon  the  understanding 
that  he  incurs  no  expense  or  obligation  by  receiving 
the  same. 

The  Review,  the  official  organ  of  the  N.  P.  A.  and 
N.  M.  T.  A.,  desires  to  have  all  molders  and  core- 
makers  and  machinists  fully  acquainted  with  the  policy 
and  purpose  of  these  two  Associations. 

New  applicants  should  state  whether  they  ara  em- 
ployed in  the  machine  shop  or  foundry. 
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DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES. 


National  Metal  Trades  Association. 


We,  the  Members  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association, 
declare  the  following  to  be  our  principles,  which  shall  govern  ns 
in  our  relation  with  our  employes: 

CONCERNING  EMPLOYES. 

1.  Since  we,  as  employers,  are  responsible  for  the  work  turned 
out  by  our  workmen,  we  must  have  full  discretion  to  designate 
the  men  we  consider  competent  to  perform  the  work  and  to  deter- 
mine the  conditions  under  which  the  work  shall  be  prosecuted, 
the  question  of  the  competency  of  the  men  being  determined  solely 
by  us.  While  disavowing  any  intention  to  interfere  with  the 
proper  functions  of  labor  organizations,  we  will  not  admit  of  any 
interference  with  the  management  of  our  business. 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 

2.  Disapproving  absolutely  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  will  not  arbitrate  any  question  with  men 
on  strike;  neither  will  this  Association  countenance  a  lockout  on 
any  arbitrable  question  unless  arbitration  has  failed. 

RELATIONS  OP  EMPLOYES. 

3.  No  discrimination  will  be  made  against  any  man  because 
of  his  membership  in  any  society  or  organization.  Every  work- 
man who  elects  to  work  in  a  shop  will  be  required  to  work 
peaceably  and  harmoniously  with  all  his  fellow  employes. 

APPRENTICES,  ETC. 

4.  The  number  of  apprentices,  helpers  and  handymen  to  be 
employed  will  be  determined  solely  by  the  employer. 

METHODS  AND  WAGES. 

5.  Emplosrers  shall  be  free  to  employ  their  work-people  at 
wages  mutually  satisfactory.     We  will  not  permit  employes  to 
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place  any  restriction  on  the  management,  methods  or  production  of 
our  shops,  and  will  require  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay. 
Employes  will  be  paid  by  the  hourly  rate,  by  premium  system, 
piece  work  or  contract,  as  the  employers  may  elect 

FREEDOM  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

6.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  employe  to  leave  our  employ 
whenever  he  sees  fit,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  employer  to 
discharge  any  workman  when  he  sees  fit. 

7.  The  above  principles  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  our  business,  they  are  not  subject  to  arbitration. 

ARBITRATION. 

In  case  of  disagreement  concerning  matters  not  covered  by 
the  foregoing  declaration,  we  advise  our  members  to  meet  their 
employes,  either  individually  or  collectively,  and  endeavor  to 
adjust  the  difficulty  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  In  case  of  ina- 
bility to  reach  a  satisfactory  adjustment,  we  advise  that  they  sub- 
mit the  question  to  arbitration  by  a  board  composed  of  six  per- 
sons, three  to  be  chosen  by  the  employer  and  three  to  be  chosen 
by  the  employe  or  employes.  In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
arbitration,  the  employe  or  employes  must  continue  in  the  service 
and  under  the  orders  of  the  employer  pending  a  decision. 

In  case  any  member  refuses  to  comply  with  this  recommenda- 
tion he  shall  be  denied  the  support  of  this  Association  unless  it 
shall  approve  the  action  of  said  member. 

8.  Hours  and  wages  being  governed  by  local  conditions,  shall 
be  arranged  by  the  local  Association  in  each  district 

In  the  operation  of  piece  work,  premium  plan  or  contract  sys- 
tem now  in  force  or  to  be  extended  or  established  in  the  fntnre. 
this  Association  will  not  countenance  any  conditions  of  wages 
which  are  not  just,  or  which  will  not  allow  a  workman  of  average 
efficiency  to  earn  at  least  a  fair  wage. 

Adopted  June  18,  1901. 
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There  is  also  this  thought  which 
I  find  stands  out  prominently: 
The  Employer^  having  taken  a 
firm  stand  for  the  open  shopy 
and  having  denounced  as  unjust 
and  un-American  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  workman* s  ability  to 
obtain  employment  should  he 
contingent  on  his  having  a  union 
card  and  paying  tribute  to  a 
union^  he  feels  the  responsibility 
of  making  his  open  shop  a  better 
place  in  which  to  work  than  the 
union  shop. 


From  report  of 

Commissioner  A.  E.  McC Unlock 
ai  Sixteenth 
Annual  Convention 
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MKTAL  TRADBS    ASSOaATION    IN    THE    INTERESTS    OF    MEMBERS    AND    ThBIR  WORKMEN 


BOSTON 


Its  Public,  Industrial,  Gontinuatioii 
and  Evening  Schools. 


(Continued  from  March  Number) 


Physical  Training. 

A  course  in  physical  education,  including  games,  plays  and 
folk  dancing,  has  been  prepared,  and  each  grade,  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  Normal  School,  has  its  lessons  in  health- 
ful exercises  arranged  just  as  lessons  are  arranged  in  academic 
studies. 

In  the  high  schools  each  boy  and  each  girl  is  required  to 
take  part  in  physical  training  and  athletics  during  the  four 
years  of  the  course.  A  ten-minute  setting-up  drill  each  day  is 
also  required. 

Athletics. 

The  schools  are  granted  the  use  of  the  public  playgrounds 
each  afternoon  (except  Saturday)  and  during  Saturday  fore- 
noon. In  the  elementary  schools  the  boys  of  the  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  are  organized  into  class  teams  and 
school  teams,  and  exercise  on  the  playgrounds  nearest  to  their 
schools.  Over  eighty  sub-masters  are  paid  to  instruct  and 
supervise  these  athletics  for  elementary  schools.  In  the  spring, 
track  and  field  events  and  baseball  are  carried  on;  in  the  fall, 
soccer  football.  During  the  winter,  hockey  is  the  principal 
activity. 

In  the  high  schools  special  instructors  in  athletics  are  ap- 
pointed to  oversee  all  sports  of  this  character.  The  course  of 
study  is  so  arranged  that  boys  are  only  permitted  to  take  part 
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in  athletic  events  for  which  their  age  and  strength  qualify 
them.  All  endurance  tests  and  long  distance  runs  are  pro- 
hibited. 

Playgrounds. 

Playground  activities  are  carried  on  from  early  in  April 
until  late  in  November  each  year.  During  the  school  term 
these  playgrounds  are  conducted  after  school  daily  and  on 
Saturdays.    During  the  summer  the  session  is  all  day. 

Twenty-seven  school  yards  are  equipped  with  swings, 
teeters,  slides,  sand-tables,  tether-ball  outfits,  merry-go-rounds. 


Prince   Street    Playgrounds. 

etc.  This  same  equipment  has  been  installed  on  twenty-one 
children's  corners  connected  with  the  parks;  these  forty-eight 
playgrounds  are  for  children  twelve  years  of  age  and  under. 
The  games  and  play,  under  the  supervision  of  competent  teach- 
ers, carried  on  in  these  children's  corners,  are  closely  related 
educationally  to  the  games  and  play  carried  on  in  the  class 
rooms  and  in  the  school  yards  during  recess  periods. 
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Military  DriU. 
Every  boy  in  the  high  schools,  except  in  the  High  School 
of  Commerce  and  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  is  required  to 
take  military  drill  during  his  four  years  in  the  school ;  this  drill 
is  arranged  so  as  to  give  each  boy  two  periods  a  week.  In- 
struction in  camp  hygiene,  local  history,  public  ceremonies,  etc., 
forms  a  part  of  this  course. 

School  Nurses. 
Forty  school  nurses  are  employed  who  care  for  the  health 
of  the  children  in  the  elementary  schools;  these  nurses  work 
under  the  medical  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Health. 
Each  school  district  has  its  own  nurse,  who  visits  the  homes  in 
her  district  as  her  services  may  be  required,  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  hygiene,  and  to  give  assistance  to  parents  in  caring 
for  the  health  of  the  children. 

Preventive  Medicine. 
The  Department  of  School  Hygiene,  through  its  corps  of 
teachers  and  nurses,  carries  on  a  systematic  course  of  instruc- 
tion on  personal  hygiene  and  on  the  prevention  of  disease. 
The  value  of  proper  diet  for  children  of  school  age,  the  neces- 
sity for  caring  for  the  teeth,  the  great  value  of  sunshine  and 
fresh  air  in  combating  disease  and  in  assuring  a  strong  physi- 
cal growth,  are  constantly  kept  before  the  pupils  by  instruction 
and  by  example.  Each  child  is  being  taught  in  the  simplest 
possible  manner  how  to  care  for  his  own  health  in  order  that 
he  may  be  better  able  to  withstand  the  attack  of  disease,  not 
only  during  his  school  period,  but  in  after  life. 

Parks  and  Recreation  Grounds. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us  improper  in  an  article  dealing  with 
public  school  children  to  refer  briefly  to  parks  and  recreatk)n 
grounds. 

The  first  of  the  n:iany  city  parks  and  squares  to  claim  the 
attention  of  the  visitor  is  the  Common,  situated  very  near  the 
center  of  the  retail  shopping  district,  containing  about  forty- 
eight  acres,  and  whose  wide-spreading  elms  in  summer  form 
an  almost  unbroken  shelter  from  the  glare  and  heat  of  the 
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sun.  Since  the  settlement  of  the  town  this  square  has  been 
set  aside  for  the  use  and  pleasure  of  all  the  people.  In  early 
days  the  Common  was  used  as  a  pasture  and  training  field. 
Afterwards  it  was  the  usual  place  for  executions  of  persons 
accused  of  witchcraft,  murderers,  pirates  and  other  male- 
factors. 

The  Public  Garden,  containing  about  twenty-four  and  a 
quarter  acres,  was  formerly  a  marsh  at  the  bottom  of  the 


Street  "Types"  At  Beach. 

Common,  and  at  one  time  was  occupied  by  walks  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  rope.  The  rope  walks  were  burned  in  1819, 
and  the  citizens,  in  1824,  bought  for  $55,000  what  they  had 
given  away  in  1791.  The  Garden  contains  many  varieties  of 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and  in  the  season  of  flowers  thou- 
sands of  bedded  plants  are  displayed. 

Boston's  public  park  system  forms  an  almost  unbroken 
chain  of  parks  and  parkways  from  City  Point,  South  Boston, 
to  Craigie's  Bridge,  at  the  north  end.    Nearly  twelve  millions 
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of  dollars  have  been  expended  upon  the  city's  parks,  squares 
and  parkways,  and  every  section  of  the  city  is  included  in  this 
provision. 

Among  the  most  noted  of  Boston's  pleasure  grounds  are 
Franklin  Park,  embracing  about  600  acres  of  picturesque 
country,  containing  many  miles  of  drives  and  walks  through 
its  woods  and  hills,  its  broad  meadow  being  used  for  outdoor 
sports  both  summer  and  winter;  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  the 
largest  and  finest  tree  museum  in  the  world;  Jamaica  Park, 


Type  of  "Three   Flatters,"   Built   Some  Twenty-five   Years  Ago. 
Rear  Shows  New  Wooden  Three  Flat  Construction. 

comprising  about  120  acres,  encircling  Jamaica  Pond,  one  of 
the  finest  stretches  of  landscape  in  the  park  system,  and  Marine 
Park,  on  South  Boston  Point,  which  has  on  its  southeastern 
extremity  an  immense  pier  1,300  feet  in  length,  which,  on 
pleasant  Sundays,  is  a  crowded  resort. 

Mention  of  the  Fens,  containing  about  120  acres,  laid  out 
with  roads,  bridle-paths  and  foot-paths,  and  through  which 
flows  a  pretty  stream,  should  not  be  overlooked  in  speaking  of 
Boston's  park  system,  as  neither  should  Leverett  Park,  com- 
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prising  60  acres,  in  which  it  is  proposed  a  Natural  History 
Garden  will  be  established. 

Indeed,  the  statement  is  made  that  one  can  not  walk  five 
minutes  in  any  direction  within  the  limits  of  Boston  without 
coming  to  a  public  square,  pier,  or  ground  dedicated  to  the 
use  and  pleasure  of  its  people. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Bath  Department  are  some 
fifteen  beaches,   swimming  pools  and   floating   bath   houses, 


Roslindale  Playground.     In  Background,  Two  and  Three  Family 

Flats. 

which,  for  .the  year  ending  January  31,  1912,  had  a  total  at- 
tendance of  nearly  two  millions  of  people ;  nine  shower  baths, 
located  in  the  gymnasia  and  school  houses,  which  during  the 
same  period  had  an  attendance  of  over  890,000;  the  mainte- 
nance of  which  during  that  year  cost  the  city  over  $200,000. 
It  is  quite  natural  that  some  interest  may  be  aroused  as  to 
the  character  of  dwelling  occupied  by  working  men  generaUy 
and  particularly  the  type  of  home  which  shelters  the  school 
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children  concerning  whose  educational  welfare  we  have  been 
dealing. 

Housing. 
The  typical  style  of  dwelling  occupied  by  the  mechanic  of 
Boston  is  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  "three  flatter," 
consisting  of  a  detached  building,  of  either  brick  or  wood,  the 


Three  Flatters  Reconstructed  from  Private  Dwellings. 

latter  generally  prevailing  among  the  older  buildings,  contain- 
ing three  floors,  each  a  separate  apartment  composed  of  from 
four  to  seven  rooms,  with  bath  and  toilet  on  each  floor.  The 
price  for  a  house  of  this  character  varies  from  $4,000  to 
$9,000,  and  an  apartment  rents  for  from  $12  to  $25  per  month. 
A  great  many  are  sold  to  workingmen  on  the  installment  plan, 
when  by  living  in  one  apartment  and  renting  the  other  two, 
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the  buyer  is  very  nearly  able,  from  the  rents  received,  to  make 
his  monthly  payments  on  the  purchase  price.  Not  a  few 
houses  of  this  class  are  situated  not  over  twenty  minutes'  walk 
from  the  center  of  the  city,  and  the  majority  do  not  exceed  a 
thirty  to  forty-minute  ride  by  street  car. 

There  are  in  the  city  about  25,000  of  this  fhree-family  type 


Showing   Encroachment  On   Air  Space  by  Wooden   Ells.  Which 
Were  Removed  by  Order  of  Board  of  Health. 
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of  dwelling,  and  approximately  7,500  buildings  which  are  con- 
sidered as  coming  under  the  classification  of  tenement  house, 
i.  e.,  over  three  stories  in  height. 

Considering  the  age  of  Boston,  it  being  one  of  the  first 
cities  established  on  this  continent,  the  character  of  dwellings 
and  general  sanitary  conditions  are  very  favorable. 


Showing  Where  Ells  Have  Been  Removed  and  Smalll  Sheds  Provided 
in  Place  Thereof  for  the  Storage  of  Coal  and  Wood. 

Tenements. 

A  great  deal  of  complaint  is  heard  concerning  overcrowd- 
ing of  tenement  houses  occupied  by  foreigners,  principally 
Poles  and  Italians,  in  the  older  sections  of  the  city. 

This  overcrowding  has  come  about  in  various  ways.  In 
one  class  of  cases  the  original  house  was  built  many  years  ago 
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of  either  wood  or  brick.  It  was  situated  well  back  from  the 
street,  had  an  attractive  front  yard,  space  on  each  side  and  at 
the  back,  and  was  evidently  an  airy,  sunny  residence.  Now  it 
is  shut  in  upon  all  sides  by  blocks  of  dwellings,  its  back  yard 
stolen  away,  its  front  yard  filled  up,  and  its  once  delightful 
approach  being  now  down  several  steps  and  through  a  dark 
tunnel  under  a  brick  block.    There  sits  the  old  house,  not  only 


Roxbury   District,   Fellows   Street,   Playgrounds.     Typical   Three- 
Family   Flats  in    Background. 

without  elbow  room,  but  without  breathing  room,  yet  to  sev- 
eral families  it  still  passes  for  a  home.  In  another  instance 
the  overcrowding  comes  about  in  an  exactly  opposite  way.  The 
houses  were  originally  built  in  blocks  abutting  upon  the  street. 
They  had  in  the  rear  a  narrow  street  or  alley  for  the  delivery 
of  market  supplies  and  the  gathering  up  of  refuse,  entrance  to 
these  back  lots  being  afforded  by  a  passageway  running  in  from 
the  cross-streets.  Ells  not  originally  intended  have  in  many 
cases  been  added  to  these  houses,  and  in  almost  every  case 
the  intersections  of  alleys  have  been  used  as  a  location  for 
new  construction,  since  such  intersections  afford  a  certain 
modicum  of  light.    A  great  many  houses  intended  for  private 
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residences  have  been  altered  for  tenement  houses  in  ord€r  to 
get  the  greatest  rent  for  the  smallest  investment.  As  far  as 
boarding  or  lodging  houses  are  concerned,  the  trouble  is  mainly 
with  the  arrangement  for  bathing  and  other  sanitary  purposes. 
The  water-closets  in  these  houses  are  in  many  instances  old- 
fashioned  and  have  a  very  scanty  flushing  supply.  This,  added 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  used  by  a  large  number  of  persons, 
makes  them  a  menace  to  public  health  to  the  occupants  of  the 
houses.  A  frequent  source  of  guilt  also  is  that  too  many 
lodgers  occupy  one  room.  This  is  on  account  of  greed  rather 
than  poverty.  The  typical  private  house  of  former  days  has 
three  stories  above  the  basement,  each  story  having  two  large 
rooms  and  two  side  rooms,  or  its  equivalent,  the  front  base- 
ment being  intended  for  the  cellar,  and  the  rear  basement  for 
the  kitchen.  Such  a  house  built  for  the  accommodation  of  one 
family  very  commonly  shelters  from  four  to  eight.  A  sink 
with  running  water  has  been  put  at  the  head  of  each  flight  of 
stairs  in  the  hallway,  or  into  one  or  both  spare  rooms  on  each 
floor.  The  water-closet  arrangements  have  not  been  changed, 
and  one  now  serves  from  fifteen  to  thirty  people. 

Referring  to  this  question  of  overcrowding,  Mr.  Thomas 
Jordan,  chief  sanitary  inspector  of  the  Board  of  Health,  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  greed  is  almost  always  the  cause.  He 
stated  that  out  of  thirty-four  cases  brought  into  court  under 
the  common  lodging  house  law,  the  defendants  were  all  ar- 
rested on  warrant  and  were  obliged  to  furnish  cash  bail  of 
$300  each,  which  they  did  in  every  instance  out  of  their  own 
pockets;  they  were  then  fined  from  $20  to  $50  each,  which 
they  were  all  able  to  pay  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Jordan  also  called 
attention  to  two  specific  cases  coming  under  his  observation. 
One,  where  a  father,  who  earned  $12  weekly,  a  mother  and 
three  children  slept  in  the  kitchen;  four  grown  girls,  who 
were  earning  on  an  average  of  $10  a  week  each,  and  who  slept 
in  a  small  closet  in  a  single  bed;  there  were  sixteen  lodgers 
occupying  the  only  other  two  rooms  in  the  tenement.  The 
other  case  was  one  found  recently,  where  there  was  a  man,  his 
wife  and  seven  children  occupying  a  three-room  tenement,  one 
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of  the  rooms  being  let  out  to  six  men  lodgers;  four  of  this 
family  were  grown-up  girls,  the  elder  of  whom  earned  $7.50 
a  week,  and  the  others  $6.50  a  week ;  the  father  earned  $12  a 
week;  and  still  they  rented  this  room  that  should  have  been 


Old  Dwelling  House  Converted  Into  "Three  Flatter."    Health  Board 

Wants  Right  to  Inspect  Such  Houses  Thoroughly  by  Having 

Them    Put    Into   Tenement    House    Class. 

used  by  these  girls,  to  six  lodgers.  The  causes  in  these  two 
cases  could  not  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  Another  case  in  which 
there  would  not  seem  to  be  much  question  as  to  the  cause  was 
that  of  a  woman  sixty-five  years  of  age  found  to  be  working 
at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  each  winter  for  the  last  three, 
washing  the  clothing  of  the  men  who  lodged  in  the  house ;  she 
herself  wished  some  means  could  be  found  to  compel  her  hus- 
band to  give  up  keeping  these  lodgers,  so  that  she  would  not  be 
obliged  to  do  this  work.  In  this  case  the  Jiusband  did  not  work 
at  all. 
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The  Department  of  Health  is  doing  excellent  work  in  the 
removing  of  these  wooden  ells  which  have  been  attached  to 
the  rear  and  sides  of  dwellings,  thereby  shutting  out  neces- 
sary light  and  air,  as  well  as  in  the  destruction  of  vacant 
houses,  already  condemned  as  dangerous,  and  old  ^tables  de- 
clared to  be  nuisances.    A  rigid  inspection  of  tenement  houses 


Showing  Rear  of  Three  Family  After  Removal  of  Ells  and 
Additions. 

is  also  maintained,  although  the  Board  is  precluded  by  law 
from  entering  the  three-story  flats  except  upon  specific  com- 
plaints, since  these  do  not  legally  come  under  the  tenement 
house  law. 

In  a  work  entitled,  "Boston,"  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe  says  : 
"How,  then,  does  the  Boston  state  of  mind  express  itself  in 
the  twentieth  century  city?    Surely,  for  one  thing,  in  a  keen 
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sense  of  civic  responsibility,  which  has  brought  many  good 
things  to  pass,  and  promises  well  for  the  future.  The  tangible 
fruits  of  this  spirit  are  to  be  sought  rather  in  public  works 
than  in  private  undertakings.  We  find  a  system  of  parks  con- 
trolled by  state  and  city,  providing  thousands  of  acres  of 
woodland,  hill,  riverbank  and  stream,  sea  beaches  and  play- 
grounds, within  and  just  beyond  the  city  limits."  But  the  ex- 
ceptional good  fortune  of  Boston  has  lain  in  the  nearness  of 
suburbs  of  uncommon  attractiveness,  in  which  thousands  who 
have  their  daily  work  to  do  on  the  crowded  promontory  of  Old 
Boston,  make  their  homes.    The  municipality  itself  assumes  its 


Women's  Beach.  L  Street, 
share  of  responsibility  in  the  great  undertaking  of  amalgamat- 
ing the  diverse  elements  into  good  citizenship  beyond  the 
public  schools,  by  agencies  such  as  public  parks  and  beaches, 
where  the  individual,  observing  simple  rules  for  the  good  of 
all,  may  learn  the  lesson  of  common  responsibility. 

We  quite  agree  with  the  observation  made  by  an  "English 
New  Yorker"  as  follows :  "On  the  whole,"  he  said,  "I  should 
sum  up  my  impressions  of  Boston  by  saying  that,  compared 
with  the  other  leading  American  cities,  she  stands  much  less  in 
need  of  the  reminder  that  the  life  is  more  than  meat  and  the 
body  than  raiment." 
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MORE  MEN  OFF  UNION   STRIKE  PAY-ROLL. 


In  the  March  Review  we  mentioned  the  action  of  the 
Iron  Molders'  Union  in  stopping  the  pay  of  the  strikers  at 
Buffalo  after  a  strike  of  some  seven  months.  There  were  no 
jobs  open  for  the  strikers,  as  the  shops  affected  were  running 
with  full  non-union  crews. 

Since  then  strike  benefits  have  been  taken  away  from  the 
men  at  Lansing,  Michigan,  where  the  strike  was  called  last 
June,  and  in  Boston,  where  the  men  went  out  in  August.  The 
same  reason  is  given  as  at  Buffalo;  namely,  that  the  new 
strikes  being  called  are  making  a  severe  drain  on  the  tmion 
treasury  and  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  expenses.  In  each  case, 
the  men  and  the  local  unions  affected  made  vigorous  protest 
to  the  national  body,  but  their  petitions  were  given  scant  con- 
sideration. In  Boston,  the  men  from  one  shop  were  excepted, 
and  will  be  continued  on  the  pay-roll.  An  investigation  to 
find  the  reason  for  this  would  no  doubt  turn  up  some  inter- 
esting local  union  politics. 

In  both  Boston  and  Lansing  a  large  number  of  men  were 
still  on  the  pay-roll  when  it  was  discontinued.  A  correspond- 
ent, writing  from  Detroit  on  the  general  situation,  states  that 
a  number  of  men  are  there  from  Lansing  looking  for  jobs,  as 
there  is  no  work  for  them  in  their  home  town. 

All  of  which  necessarily  causes  us  to  speculate  as  to  what 
will  happen  to  the  men  who  have  gone  out  on  strike  just  re- 
cently. Will  they  be  taken  off  the  pay-roll  in  a  few  months 
to  make  way  for  still  newer  strikes,  with  the  consequent 
necessity  of  being  obliged  to  leave  their  homes  and  seek  for 
work  elsewhere? 

When  strikes  are  urged  and  agitated  in  local  unions,  be- 
cause of  reported  union  success  in  this,  that  or  the  other 
locality,  it  would  seem  to  be  only  common  prudence  for  the 
men  to  do  a  little  investigating  on  their  own  account  and  learn 
the  opinion  of  the  men  on  the  picket  line.  Their  statements 
as  to  "victories  won"  and  "benefits  received"  would  no  doubt 
make  a  striking  contrast  to  the  reports  of  'the  union  officers. 
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A  STORY  OF  A  VISIT  TO  SIR  HENRY  BESSEMER. 


Impressions  of  a  Leading  American  Exponent  of  the  Basic 

Open-Hearth  Process — Bessemer  and  the 

Mushet  Patent. 


(  Th€  Iron  Agt.) 

About  20  years  ago,  while  crossing  the  Atlantic,  I  happened 
to  be  on  the  same  ship  with  Andrew  Carnegie.  Shortly  before 
landing  he  asked  me  if  I  would  not  like  to  meet  Sir  Henry 
Bessemer.  I  answered  that  nothing  would  please  me  better. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "within  a  few  days  after  we  reach  London 
I  will  try  to  arrange  for  it,"  which  he  did  by  making  an  ap- 
pointment with  Sir  Henry  to  come  out  to  his  residence  at 
Denmark  Hill  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  So  one  morning  we 
drove  out  there  and  spent  several  hours  with  him. 

Sir  Henry  Bessemer  was  a  tall,  fine  looking  man,  a  typical 
Englishman  and  a  good  talker,  who  liked  nothing  better  than 
to  talk  about  the  early  history  of  the  steel  business.  He  first 
took  us  around  the  grounds,  which  were  very  large,  containing 
30  to  40  acres.  I  cannot  better  describe  the  place  than  by 
copying  the  following  from  a  London  paper.  The  house 
stands  on  high  ground,  looking  toward  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Bessemer's  Home. 

"From  the  terrace  of  Sir  Henry  Bessemer's  house  the 
distant  view  is  singularly  pleasing  and  essentially  English  in 
its  unhidden  sylvan  character.  The  foreground  of  the  picture 
is  almost  entirely  manufactured.  Its  natural  slope  toward  the 
valley  is  perhaps  generally  maintained,  but  hills  have  grown 
where  there  were  depressions,  rocks  have  sprouted  forth 
where  there  was  nothing  but  gravel,  and  a  lake  with  its  feeder 
and  outlet  forms  part  of  the  purely  artificial  river  system. 
Beyond  the  superbly  terraced  lawns  is  a  sweet  bit  of  real 
nature,  a  meadow,  in  which  the  tall  rye  grass,  buttercups  and 
ox-eyed  daisies  wave  at  every  puff  of  wind,  making  the  rich 
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carpet  red,  yellow  and  white  by  turns.  At  the  lower  side 
of  this  flat  meadow  is  a  bowling  green,  level  as  a  billiard  table, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  rim  of  ground  ivy,  next  to  which 
comes  a  triumph  of  landscape  gardening — a  great  clump  of 
rhododendrons  on  the  rocky  shore  of  the  picturesque  lake — 
'Nowhere,'  Sir  Henry  Bessemer  tells  his  guests,  'more  than 
18  in.  deep,  an  excellent  depth  for  summer  boating  and  winter 
skating,  and  most  convenient  if  a  child  falls  out  of  the  boat 
or  the  ice  gives  way.'  Around  the  lake  are  thick  shrubberies, 
in  which  hawthorn,  jasmine  and  honeysuckle  contend  with 
the  lilac,  laburnum,  laurel  and  innumerable  rhododendrons. 
Presently  the  host  vanished  in  a  bush,  as  if  by  pantomimic 
trick,  and  in  a  moment  reappeared  and  led  the  way  into  a 
cavern  filled  with  a  magnificent  collection  of  ferns,  heated  to 
the  precise  temperature,  and  lighted  by  a  skillful  combination 
of  toplights  and  mirrors.  At  one  extremity  of  this  cave,  lined 
with  rocks  made  of  brick  and  cement,  is  a  waterfall  pouring 
over  a  glass  wall;  at  the  other  a  snug  little  smoking  room, 
looking  over  the  lake,  with  all  necessary  refreshments  hidden 
behind  a  rock,  apparently  as  massive  as  a  cheese  ring,  and 
of  nearly  the  same  outline." 

The  walls  of  these  rooms,  as  well  as  the  hill  itself,  were 
built  of  a  great  variety  of  stone.  Sir  Henry  told  us  with  a 
great  deal  of  glee  of  the  visit,  not  long  before,  of  a  celebrated 
geologist  who,  when  shown  the  caves  and  rooms,  was  de- 
lighted to  see  such  a  collection  of  rocks,  and  was  able  to  tell 
his  host  exactly  what  part  of  the  world  many  of  them  came 
from,  but  was  very  much  nonplused  and  could  hardly  believe 
him  when  Sir  Henry  told  him  that  they  were  all  artificial. 

After  wandering  around  the  beautiful  grounds  as  long 
as  we  wished,  we  were  invited  into  the  library  and  were  enter- 
tained for  two  or  three  hours  by  Mr.  Bessemer  with  his  history 
of  his  early  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  steel. 

Early  Experiments. 
He  explained  that  the  reason  he  was  first  induced  to  think 
of  an  experiment  with  a  new  process  of  iron  making  was  the 
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knowledge  which  came  to  him  that  the  French  Emperor,  Louis 
Napoleon,  was  seeking  a  material  to  make  better  artillery  than 
was  then  in  use.  Bessemer's  first  idea  was  that  he  could  make 
an  improved  wrought  iron  by  blowing  air  through  the  liquid 
iron  instead  of  stirring  it  with  a  rabble  to  bring  it  in  contact 
with  metallic  oxides,  as  was  the  practice  in  the  puddling  fur- 
nace. To  carry  out  this  idea,  he  constructed  a  small  stationary 
converter  of  fire  brick.  This  was  about  3  ft.  inside  diameter 
and  considerably  more  in  height.  The  pipes  or  tuyeres  entered 
at  the  side  not  much  above  the  bottom.  They  were  all  con- 
nected with  the  blast  box  which  encircled  the  converter — a  pipe 
leading  from  this  to  the  blowing  engine. 

The  converter  was  covered  and  a  hole  in  the  side  near  the 
top  was  left  as  an  outlet  for  the  flame.  When  it  was  fin- 
ished he  sent  to  the  iron  store  for  "a  ton  of  pig  iron" — no  other 
specification.  Any  old  thing  would  do,  so  long  as  it  was  pig 
iron.  Here  was  Bessemer's  lucky  day.  He  knew  nothing  at 
that  time  about  the  chemistry  of  iron  or  what  composition 
was  necessary  in  the  iron  to  make  good  steel.  So  it  was  pure 
chance  that  it  so  happened  that  the  iron  sent  to  fill  his  order 
was  the  only  brand,  "Blaenavon,"  made  in  all  Great  Britain 
at  that  time  that  would  have  made  good  malleable  steel  under 
the  conditions  by  which  it  was  made.  It  was  low  in  phosphorus 
and  sulphur,  high  in  silicon  and  contained  a  little  manganese. 
So  the  first  trial  was  successful  in  making  a  metal  which,  when 
tried  in  a  neighboring  iron  works,  rolled  and  hammered  suc- 
cessfully. The  bars  were  treated  in  many  ways,  both  hot  and 
cold,  and  proved  to  be  so  strong  and  tough  that  it  created  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  all  who  saw  it. 

Mr.  Bessemer  said  that  if  the  steel  had  been  made  from 
any  other  brand  of  iron  made  in  Great  Britain,  the  result 
would  surely  have  been  such  a  worthless  metal,  brittle  and 
rotten  at  all  temperatures,  that  he  would  have  abandoned  the 
experiment  at  once.  Surely  it  was  a  lucky  chance  that  sent 
him  to  that  iron  dealer. 
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First  Licenses  Sold. 

Bessemer  immediately  took  out  patents  on  the  process  and 
as  the  British  Society  met  soon  after  at  Cheltenham  (this  was 
in  1856),  he  prepared  a  paper  on  the  new  process,  which  was 
read,  and  exhibited  his  samples.  The  paper  created  a  great 
deal  of  excitement  among  the  iron  makers  present,  so  much 
so  that  before  the  meeting  closed  he  sold  shop  rights  to  the 
five  leading  iron  works  of  England  for  the  sum  of  £10,000 
each,  and  went  back  to  his  home  with  the  cash.  As  I  have 
said  before,  very  little  was  known  of  the  chemistry  of  iron 
and  absolutely  nothing  of  steel. 

As  soon  as  possible  all  of  the  licensees  of  the  new  process 
built  converters  at  their  own  works  and  tried  to  make  steel 
from  their  own  iron,  but  every  one  of  the  experiments  was  a 
dismal  failure,  and  not  a  pound  of  malleable  steel  could  be 
made.  It  was,  of  course,  a  great  surprise  to  every  one,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Bessemer.  He  was  branded  as  a  trickster  and  thief, 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  get  the  money  back,  but  he  was 
not  the  kind  of  man  to  deceive.  He  knew  that  there  must  be 
a  reason  why  one  kind  of  pig  iron  would  make  good  steel  and 
another  brand  would  not,  and  he  determined  to  find  out  the 
reason,  but  it  would  take  time  and  money  to  do  it.  Luckily 
he  now  had  both,  so  he  went  to  work.  He  found  a  chemist 
who  thought  he  could  work  out  a  method  for  finding  the  com- 
position of  the  various  samples.  He  succeeded  in. demonstrat- 
ing that  the  good  steel  was  low  in  phosphorus  and  sulphur, 
while  the  bad  was  very  high  in  both  these  elements. 

The  First  Bessemer  Iron. 
Mr.  Bessemer  kept  all  this  knowledge  to  himself,  and  went 
quietly  to  work  to  build  a  small  converting  plant  with  which 
to  experiment  and  to  demonstrate  the  process.  Meanwhile,  he 
went  to  work  with  the  help  of  some  friends  to  buy  back  the 
shop  rights  which  he  had  sold,  as  he  had  formed  very  much 
higher  ideas  as  to  the  value  of  his  process  than  at  first.  This 
he  succeeded  in  doing,  paying  for  one  right  £10,000  and  for 
another  £20,000,  or  twice  as  much  as  he  had  received.    When 
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his  experimental  plant  was  ready  he  made  a  journey  to  the 
West  Cumberland  district  to  arrange  for  some  iron.  The  ores 
from  which  the  first  iron  he  had  used  was  made  had  come  from 
there,  and  he  had  discovered  that  it  and  the  West  Cumberland 
ores  were  low  in  phosphorus,  so  he  ordered  some  iron  made 
from  that  ore.  It  was  duly  received  at  the  works  and  the 
first  steel  in  the  new  plant  was  made,  but  very  much  to  his 
surprise  it  was  no  better  than  that  made  by  his  licensees. 
Then  he  had  the  iron  analyzed  and  found  it  high  in  phos- 
phorus. He  could  not  understand  how  this  could  happen  when 
the  ore  was  so  free  from  this  bad  element,  so  he  journeyed  back 
to  the  West  Cumberland  furnace  to  find  the  trouble  if  possible. 
In  walking  around  the  plant  with  the  manager  he  came 
across  a  large  pile  of  black  looking  rock  or  other  mineral  and 
asked  what  it  was.  The  manager  told  him  that  it  was  the 
flux  he  used.  Well,  what  was  it  ?  Why,  it  was  puddle  furnace 
cinder;  this  he  knew  must  contain  a  large  percentage  of  phos- 
phorus; he  had  found  the  cause  of  the  trouble  sure  enough. 
"Why  do  you  use  it?'*  he  asked.  "Why,  to  make  the  furnace 
work  smooth  and  the  iron  fluid."  The  result  of  the  visit  was 
an  order  for  more  iron  to  be  made  from  straight  ore  with  no 
puddle  cinder.  The  order  was  filled  and  was  billed  as  "Bes- 
semer iron" — a  trade  name  which  it  bears  to  this  day. 

No  Licenses  but  Royalties. 

The  next  experiment  was  successful  and  the  steel  turned 
out  was  all  right  in  every  respect  and  fully  as  good  as  the  first 
trial,  the  samples  from  which  were  shown  at  Cheltenham. 
It  was  now  comparatively  smooth  sailing  for  the  new  works 
and  he  was  soon  able  to  demonstrate  that  he  could  make  uni- 
formly good  steel  that  was  strong  and  tough,  hot  or  cold ;  also 
steel  of  any  carbonization  desired,  hard  or  soft.  His  old 
friends,  from  whom  he  had  bought  back  the  licenses,  then 
came  and  demanded  them  back,  but  he  said,  no;  the  process 
was  much  more  valuable  than  he  at  first  supposed  and  he  had 
decided  not  to  sell  any  shop  rights,  but  would  license  any  one 
to  use  the  process  for  a  royalty  of  £1  per  ton  for  rails  and  £2 
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for  all  other  work.  This  royalty  he  insisted  on  and  it  was 
paid  by  all  users  of  the  process  in  England  during  the  life  of 
the  patent. 

The  process  very  soon  came  into  general  use,  as  the  trade 
was  ripe  for  it.  It  was  just  what  was  wanted,  particularly  for 
rails.  The  old  wrought  iron  rails  were  very  poor  and  the 
"Bessemer  steel  rail"  filled  a  long  felt  want;  without  it  the 
great  railroads  of  the  world  would  be  almost  impossible.  The 
first  rail  was  laid  at  the  Crewe  Station  of  the  London  & 
Northwestern  Railroad  and  wore  out  23  iron  rails. 

Mushet's  Manganese  Patent  and  Its  Lapse. 

Bessemer  soon  found  that  manganese  was  necessary  in  the 
iron  to  make  the  steel  malleable  when  hot  in  rolling  or  ham- 
mering, but  the  process  of  adding  a  carbide  of  manganese  to 
this  mixture  was  the  idea  of  another  inventor,  Robert  Mushet, 
who  thus  became  a  rival  of  Bessemer,  and  as  Mushet  sold  an 
interest  in  the  patent  to  one  of  the  iron  companies  who  were 
trying  to  get  back  the  shop  right  which  they  had  sold  back  to 
Bessemer,  they  used  this  as  a  lever  to  demand  a  very  large 
royalty  from  Bessemer  for  the  use  of  the  manganese  patent. 
Through  this  a  great  deal  of  bad  feeling  was  worked  up  be- 
tween Bessemer  and  Mushet.  The  handling  and  caring  for 
Mushet's  patent  was  left  by  him  to  one  of  his  partners,  and  he, 
by  some  oversight  or  negligence,  allowed  the  patent  to  lapse 
by  a  failure  to  pay  the  annual  fees  when  due;  so,  very  much 
to  Bessemer's  surprise  and  joy,  he  learned  one  morning  that 
this  had  happened,  and  that  Mushet's  patent  was  public  prop- 
erty ;  that  he  as  well  as  all  others  was  free  to  use  it.  Bessemer's 
process  was  useless  without  Mushet's  invention,  and  Mushet 
ought  to  have  made  a  fortune  out  of  it,  but  he  made  nothing 
and  died  a  poor  man. 

Several  years  after  the  lapsing  of  Mushet's  patent,  one 
evening  there  was  a  knock  at  Mr.  Bessemer's  door.  On  open- 
ing it  the  servant  found  a  young  woman,  poorly  dressed,  who 
asked  to  see  Mr.  Bessemer.  She  was  shown  into  the  library 
and  introduced  herself  to  Mr.  Bessemer  as  the  daughter  of 
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Mr.  Mushet.  She  said  she  had  heard  that  he  was  a  kind- 
hearted  man.  She  had  come  of  her  own.  free  will  to  tell  him 
that  her  father  and  his  family  were  very  poor  and  suffering 
for  the  necessities  of  life.  She  knew  that  by  the  aid  of  her 
father's  invention  he  was  being  helped  to  make  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  she  thought  that  perhaps  he  would  help  them  in 
their  great  need.  The  result  of  this  appeal  was  that  Mr. 
Bessemer  during  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Mushet's  life  paid  him 
a  pension  of  £300  per  year,  thus  proving  the  truth  of  what  the 
daughter  had  heard.  It  certainly  was  a  noble  act 
Changes  in  the  Converter. 

Bessemer's  model  works  soon  became  the  mecca  of  the 
iron  men  of  England,  for  here  were  worked  out  all  the  early 
problems  of  Bessemer  steel  making.  The  stationary  converter 
was  soon  abandoned  for  the  tipping  converter,  mounted  on 
trunnions,  with  a  remov?ible  bottom,  in  which  were  placed  the 
fire  clay  tuyeres.  Except  in  some  minor  details  this  beautifully 
simple  piece  of  apparatus  has  remained  unchanged  for  50 
years.  The  works  in  Sheffield  still  is  in  operation  under  the 
name  of  Henry  Bessemer  &  Company.  He  made  a  large  for- 
tune from  the  royalties  acquired  in  England,  but  comparatively 
little  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

For  many  years,  more  steel  was  produced  by  the  Bessemer 
process  than  by  all  others  put  together,  but  now  the  basic 
open-hearth  has  passed  it  in  tonnage,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when,  as  A.  L.  HoUey  used  to  pre- 
dict, the  open-hearth  will  go  to  the  funeral  .of  the  Bessemer 
process.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  hard  to  see.  The  acid 
Bessemer  process  must  have  pig  iron  low  in  phosphorus  and 
sulphur,  high  in  silicon,  within  very  close  limits;  the  basic 
Bessemer  must  have  high  phosphorus,  low  sulphur  and  silicon. 
The  particular  kind  of  ores  necessary  to  make  these  kinds  of 
iron  are  getting  scarcer  every  year. 

While  for  the  basic  open-hearth  only  low  silicon  is  essen- 
tial, phosphorus  and  sulphur  can  be  removed  by  the  process 
and  much  lower  phosphorus  and  sulphur  be  left  in  the  finished 
steel  than  is  found  in  the  average  Bessemer. 
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In  several  works  in  this  country  a  process  is  in  u^e  in  which 
high  silicon  pig  iron,  also  high  in  phosphorus,  is  used.  Most 
of  the  silicon  and  carbon  are  blown  out  in  the  Bessemer  con- 
verter, the  metal  being  then  removed  to  an  open-hearth  fur- 
nace, where  the  phosphorus  and  sulphur  and  the  remainder  of 
the  carbon  are  removed  and  the  steel  finished. 

Bessemer's  Royalties — His    Versatility. 

Bessemer  was  a  very  versatile  inventor,  but  the  bulk  of  his 
fortune  was  made  from  his  steel  process.  The  patent  for  this 
expired  in  1870.  During  its  life  he  received  in  royalties  over 
i  1,000,000.  Very  seldom  has  an  inventor  been  so  well  re- 
warded. One  invention  of  his  was  "Bessemer  gold  powder," 
the  method  of  manufacture  of  which  he  did  not  patent,  but 
kept  a  secret.  Only  four  or  five  workmen  were  employed,  as 
the  machinery  was  automatic.  After  he  had  made  his  fortune 
from  steel,  he  gave  the  gold  powder  business  outright  to  the 
two  leading  workmen  who  had  grown  old  in  his  employ. 

He  was  the  inventor  of  several  patents  on  sugar  mill  ma- 
chinery, also  of  a  system  of  furnaces  using  combustion  under 
very  high  pressure.  He  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  this 
but  nothing  came  of  it. 

He  only  left  England  on  one  occasion,  when  he  crossed  the 
Channel  to  France.  He  was  so  terribly  sick  that  he  came  near 
dying,  but  this  set  him  to  working  on  an  idea  for  a  steady 
cabin  steamer.  Thousands  of  pounds  were  spent  in  building 
a  very  large  boat  embodying  his  idea,  but  it  was  a  failure  and 
was  broken  up.  If  this  had  been  a  success  he  would  have 
visited  America;  but  much  as  he  desired  to  come,  he  did  not 
dare  to  take  the  risk. 

He  was  always  busy  at  something  new.  At  the  time  of 
our  visit  he  was  working  on  a  solar  furnace,  using  a  large 
number  of  24-in.  lenses.  The  rays  of  the  sun  coming  through 
were  concentrated  in  a  small  furnace,  resulting  in  a  tremen- 
dous temperature.    I  never  heard  the  result  of  this  experiment. 

I  bade  good-bye  to  our  host  with  regret  and  shall  never 
forget  the  visit.  I  saw  him  but  once  again,  just  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, in  London. 
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THE  DYNAMITING  CONSPIRACY. 


Iron  Workers  Re-elect  Ryan  and  Morrin,  Convicted 
Dynamiters.    Gompers  Dictates  Election. 


The  March  Review  was  just  going  to  press  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Iron  Workers'  Convention  and  could,  therefore, 
only  make  brief  mention  of  the  re-election  of  the  convicted 
dynamiters  to  office. 

That  Convention  not  only  re-elected  Ryan  President,  but 
elected  Paul  J.  Morrin,  another  convicted  dynamiter,  Second 
Vice-President.  Ryan  was  also  elected  delegate  to  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  together  with  William  J.  McCain, 
another  of  the  convicted  men,  and  Thomas  Slattery,  of  New 
York,  who  was  alleged  to  be  one  of  the  slugging  gang  of  the 
notorious  Sam  Parks.  The  Convention  also  voted  $50,000  to 
take  care  of  the  families  of  the  convicted  men  while  in  prison, 
and  $100,000  to  defray  court  expenses,  making  a  total  of 
$255,000  levied  on  account  of  these  cases  up  to  date. 

Samuel  Gompers  addressed  the  Convention  and  gave  his 
personal  endorsement  to  the  convicted  men.  He  asserted  his 
belief  in  their  innocence  and  pledged  the  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  to  them  and  to  the  Iron  Workers' 
Union.  He  should  be  pleased  with  the  selection  of  the  dele- 
gates to  his  organization ;  they  are  well  equipped  to  carry  out 
the  Gompers  policies.  Had  the  McNamaras  been  able  to  leave 
home,  he  would  have  no  doubt  endorsed  them  unqualifiedly 
and  insisted  on  their  receiving  suitable  honors  and  recogni- 
tion. 

An  editorial  in  The  Baltimore  American  expresses  the 
attitude  taken  by  the  public  press  generally  in  regard  to  this 
election  : 

"This  is  defiance  of  the  ordinary  decencies  of  civilization. 
*  *  *  It  cannot  be  imagined  that  *labor'  can  have  a  license 
to  dynamite  whomever  it  selects  for  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
this  sort  of  unionism." 
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And  The  New  York  Tribune: 

"The  Iron  Workers  have  frankly  advertised  their  insensi- 
bility to  crimes  perpetrated  with  their  funds  and  under  their 
name.  They  are  willing  to  be  considered  in  their  organized 
capacity  as  enemies  of  law  and  order.  The  public  now  knows 
exactly  where  they  stand.  *  ♦  *  The  re-election  of  Ryan 
is  a  direct  incitement  of  dynamiting.  It  says  to  the  labor 
unionist:  *Blow  up  the  non-union  job  and  organized  labor 
will  stand  by  you.' " 

Mr.  Gompers  and  his  associates  have  most  strenuously 
asserted  in  the  past  that  the  crimes  of  the  dynamiters  were 
those  of  "individuals;"  that  they  did  not  truly  represent  the 
sentiments  and  principles  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  and 
that  that  body  could  in  no  way  be  held  responsible  for  them. 
But  his  hand  has  been  forced;  he  has  had  to  come  out  and 
show  his  real  convictions.  These  men  were  all  convicted  by  a 
fair  trial  and  Mr.  Gompers  by  addressing  the  Convention  and 
dictating  their  re-election  to  office  thereby  announces  to  the 
public  that  dynamiting  and  violence  are  a  part  of  this  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  movement,  as  he  directs  it,  and  that 
those  who  carry  out  these  policies  shall  have  its  full  support. 

Mr.  Gompers  must  know  that  this  stand  will  be  a  severe 
blow  to  his  organization  in  the  way  of  alienating  public  sym- 
pathy and  that  of  the  rank  and  file  of  his  contributing  mem- 
bers. There  can,  therefore,  be  only  one  reasonable  conclusion 
from  his  decision  to  stand  unqualifiedly  by  the  dynamiters.  It 
can  perhaps  be  best  expressed  by  the  old  historic  saying:  "We 
must  all  hang  together,  or  we  will  all  hang  separately." 


HAYWOOD  SENTENCED  TO  SIX  MONTHS  IN  JAIL. 

William  D.  Haywood,  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
leader,  was  sentenced  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  on  March  31st,  to 
six  months  at  hard  labor.  Haywood  is  considered  responsible 
for  the  violence  that  has  occurred  in  connection  with  the  silk 
workers'  strike. 
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THE  PERIL  OF  THE  LABOR-UNIONS. 


The  Need  of  Wiser  Leadership. 

{Century  Magazine.) 


Under  English  law  a  century  ago,  membership  in  a  trade- 
union  was  a  felony.  The  evidence  brought  out  in  the  trial 
of  the  d)mamiters  at  Indianapolis,  ending  in  the  conviction  of 
thirty-eight  members  of  the  Iron  Workers'  Union,  of  whom 
thirty-three  were  sentenced  to  prison  terms,  shows  that  in  this 
country  at  present  a  union  card  is  regarded  by  some  who  pos- 
sess it  as  a  license  to  commit  felonies,  the  most  dreadful  and 
barbarous  of  all  felonies — ^the  indiscriminate  and  wholesale 
slaughter  of  men  and  women  by  dynamite.  In  England  to- 
day union  law  so  far  overrides  other  law  that  unionists  hold 
is  to  be  their  privilege  to  stop  the  traffic  of  a  great  railroad 
system  because  one  of  their  number  is  discharged  for  drunken- 
ness. 

In  the  long  struggle  that  emancipated  labor  from  virtual 
slavery,  its  best  friend,  its  most  potent  ally,  was  humane  senti- 
ment, ripening  and  deepening  in  the  hearts  of  men.  The  feel- 
ing that  man  is  his  brother's  keeper,  that,  in  particular,  those 
in  power  are  in  a  very  direct  sense  charged  with  the  duty  to 
take  thought  for  the  comfort  and  the  welfare  of  the  weak  and 
the  helpless,  was  the  force  that  raised  labor  from  its  low  estate 
in  England.  Public  opinion  compelled  the  enactment  of  liberal 
laws.  The  force  of  public  opinion  in  this  country  has  put  upon 
the  statute  books  a  host  of  laws  that  recognize  and  protect 
the  rights  of  labor,  the  right  to  organize,  to  secure  by  col- 
lective action  a  fair  wage  and  just  treatment.  And  now  labor 
reads  into  the  charter  of  its  liberties  a  grant  of  its  own  mak- 
ing, the  right  for  its  own  ends  to  turn  upon  its  benefactors 
and  to  kill  and  destroy  and  set  at  naught  all  the  laws  of  the 
state  and  society. 

That  is  the  plain  meaning  of  the  testimony  given  in  the 
Indianapolis 'trial  of  the  dynamiters.  McManigal  testified  that 
the  blowing  up  of  buildings  and  bridges  was  planned  and  car- 
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ried  out  "for  the  good  of  the  Iron  Workers'  Union."  He 
confessed  that  his  mind  "was  inflamed  with  the  idea"  that 
these  monstrous  crimes  "would  build  up  the  union."  The 
shocking  list  of  these  felonies — ^more  than  a  hundred  actually 
perpetrated,  and  others  planned  (such  as  the  destruction  of 
the  Panama  Canal  locks  and  the  wrecking  of  a  sleeping-car 
with  dynamite  to  kill  a  young  woman  stenographer  because 
she  knew  the  guilty  secrets  of  the  union),  discloses  an  in- 
credible depth  of  depravity,  a  tigerish  lust  of  blood. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  these  men  or  the  Iron  Workers' 
Union?  To  set  up  such  a  reign  of  terror  that  no  employer 
would  dare  hire  a  non-union  man,  and  no  non-union  man 
would  dare  apply  for  a  job.  The  Iron  Workers'  Union  was 
to  be  made  supreme.  Its  absolute  monopoly  of  employment 
upon  structural  iron  work  was  to  be  established  and  main- 
tained. Human  beings  were  blown  into  eternity  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  destroyed  to  re- 
strain non-union  trade.  And  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  demands  that  Congress  shall  amend  the  anti-trust  act 
to  exempt  labor  unions  from  prosecution  for  the  oppressive 
measures  by  which  they  seek  to  restrain  trade!  It  demands 
that  our  courts  of  equity  shall  be  forbidden  to  issue  injunc- 
tions restraining  the  unions  when  they  threaten  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  destruction. 

The  facts  are  bad  enough  in  all  conscience, — the  facts  of 
the  Los  Angeles  explosion  and  the  hundred  other  crimes  of 
like  nature, — but  there  is  something  worse.  The  complacent 
attitude  of  organized  labor  toward  the  infra-human  blood- 
guiltiness  of  these  members  of  the  Iron  Workers'  Union  is  a 
graver  and  more  disturbing  symptom  than  the  crimes  them- 
selves. In  the  argument  of  Mr.  Gompers  for  the  anti-injunc- 
tion bills,  before  the  Senate  committee,  there  was  not  a  word 
of  condemnation  of  the  crimes  of  the  convicted  dynamiters; 
he  deprecated,  indeed,  government  by  dynamite,  but  insisted 
that,  should  it  come,  it  would  be  the  direct  result  of  govern- 
ment by  injunction.  He  was  bitter  in  his  denunciation  not  of 
the  criminals  now  in  Leavenworth  prison,  but  of  society  upon 
which  they  had  made  war.    We  can  understand  how  a  private 
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war  may  be  undertaken  by  a  few  lawless  men  or  by  the  men  of 
one  union.  But  when  the  federation  of  all  the  unions  by  the 
utterances  of  its  chief  representative,  and  when  many  unions 
by  their  zeal  in  raising  defense  funds  for  the  criminals  rather 
than  in  denouncing  the  crimes,  put  themselves  in  an  attitude 
so  ambiguous  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  on  knowledge  whether 
they  do  not  actually  approve  the  bloody  deeds  of  their  fellow- 
unionists  in  prison,  the  question  that  arises  is  not  one  of  the 
acts  of  a  few,  but  of  the  spirit  of  all. 

We  reject,  we  must  reject  altogether,  the  assumption  that 
organized  labor  as  a  whole,  the  industrious,  law-abiding  labor- 
ers who  make  up  the  mass  of  union  membership  in  this  coun- 
try, are  in  sympathy  with  the  crimes  of  the  dynamiters.  To 
believe  that  would  be  to  believe  that  a  very  considerable  part 
of  every  community  in  the  country  is  lost  in  depravity  and 
barbarism.  Organized  labor  was  betrayed  by  the  McNamaras, 
betrayed  by  the  other  demons  of  the  Iron  Workers'  Union; 
it  has  been,  and  is  betrayed,  by  all  and  several  who  seek  to 
establish  union  supremacy  upon  the  graves  of  men  who  were 
the  support  of  women  and  children  now  left  destitute,  upon 
the  ruins  of  costly  structures  they  have  destroyed,  or  upon 
the  bankruptcy  of  business  houses  they  have  assailed  with 
their  boycotts.  But  it  is  doubly  betrayed  by  the  false  leaders 
who  make  of  their  refusal  to  denounce  these  crimes  a  virtue 
and  a  boasted  evidence  of  their  loyalty  to  labor.     *     *     * 

The  path  of  blood  and  death  which  some  of  organized 
labor's  members  have  chosen,  cannot,  will  not,  lead  to  suc- 
cess. In  a  civiHzed  nation  no  good  cause  is  promoted  by  such 
means;  no  cause,  good  or  bad,  can  be  permitted  to  seek  its 
ends  by  such  means.  The  whole  will  not  be  terrorized  by  a 
few.  The  verdicts  and  the  sentences  at  Indianapolis  and  at 
Los  Angeles  settle  that  question.  The  leaders  of  labor  will 
be  most  unwise  if  they  do  not  make  it  known  unmistakably 
and  by  personal  and  official  declarations  that  they  regard 
criminal  unionists  as  the  enemies  of  labor.  The  public  indig- 
nation, when  fully  aroused,  will  demand  the  sternest  dealing 
with  unions  that  attempt  to  confirm  their  power  by  lawless  and 
murderous  acts. 
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DANGER  SIGNS. 


By  William  H.  Doolittle,  Safety  Inspector. 
National  Metal  Trades  Association. 


The  prime  essential  in  all  industrial  safety  work  is  to  warn 
men  of  their  danger.  To  specifically  locate  and  definitely 
point  out  the  actual  dangers  which  exist  in  every  industrial 


Figure  I. 

plant  must  always  be  the  paramount  object  of  the  successful 
safety  engineer.  The  number  of  accidents  that  can  be  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  mechanical  safeguards  and  safety  appli- 
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ances  is  small  compared  with  the  number  that  can  be  pre- 
vented by  the  warning  and  instructing  of  the  men.  In  fact 
it  may  be  said  that  the  warning  effect  of  safety  devices  is 
often  quite  as  important  as  their  material  effect  in  keeping  men 
from  being  injured. 


-NOTICE- 
STOP 

MACHINERY 

BEFORE 

OILING 

WIPING 

OR 

REPAIRING 


T.C  J.ft.R.R.CO. 


Figure  II. 

Warnings  must  be  constantly  repeated;  once  stated  they 
are  soon  forgotten.  They  must  be  given  in  an  emphatic  and 
forceful  manner  to  impress  the  dull  minded.  Verbal  warnings, 
given  by  one  workman  to  another,  or  by  the  safety  expert,  or 
by  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the  job,  are  all  very  important. 
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Possibly  there  is  no  other  form  of  warning  quite  as  important 
as  the  spoken  instructions  of  the  foreman  who  is  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  the  men  in  his  charge,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  verbal  warnings  of  this  sort  should  be  frequently  given. 
There  is  another  way  of  warning  men  other  than  by  speak- 
ing to  them  of  the  dangers  of  their  calling,  namely,  by  the 
posting  of  printed  signs  conspicuously  near  the  places  where 


DANGER 

6600  VOLTS,  DO  NOT  CLIMB  THIS  TOWER. 

PERICOLO 

ELETTRICITA  GIAMMA  RAMPICARE  OUESTO 
TORRE  ESSO  MA6GI0  UCCIDERE. 

KYNAYNOI 

haektpi:mo2  h  anabazi:  aiteaei 
kynaynon  zwhz  itpozoxh. 

PERICUL 

AVETI  OE  SIAMA  PENTRU  ORI  CE 
PERICUL  SA  NU  VA  ORORITI. 

fi£j£lCn 

NEM  SABADEIE  FOL  ^ENNE. 

NIEBEZPIECZENSTWO 

TRZYMAd  Sl^  ZDALA  OD  TYCH  LUPdW 

DOTKNIECIE  Sl^  DRUTdW  MOZ 

SPOWODOWAC  NATYCHMIASTOWA 

SMIEItC. 

T.C.l.tR.R.CQ. 


Figure  III. 

the  dangers  exist  There  are  many  advantages  to  the  printed 
sign:  First,  it  is  always  "on  the  job."  Second,  it  never  tires 
of  giving  its  silent  but  effective  warning  to  all  persons  who 
approach  it 

Since  the  sole  function  of  the  danger  sign  is  to  warn  peo- 
ple of  danger  and  as  it  deals  with  the  mind  only  and  is  never 
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physically  coercive,  its  value  as  an  accident  prevention  measure 
will  depend  on  the  impression  it  makes  on  the  mind  of  the  per- 
son to  be  warned  and  upon  that  impression  being  made  at  the 
right,  time  and  in  the  right  place. 

A  good  danger  sign  does  two  things ;  first,  it  gives  a  force- 
ful, initial  warning  of  danger;  second,  it  explains  and  more 
fully  defines  the  nature  and  location  of  the  danger.  The  initial 
warning  is  given  by  some  word,  combination  of  words,  sym- 
bol or  device  generally  recognized  as  a  danger  signal.  Such 
words  as  "DANGER,"  "WARNING,"  "STOP,"  and  such 
devices  as  the  skull  and  cross  bones,  the  hand  of  Thor  grasp- 
ing the  thunderbolt,  and  the  disc  or  ball  of  red  are  examples. 


DAHGER! 

KEEP  FROM  UNDER 

LOADS  CARRIED 

DY  CRANES. 


Figure  IV. 

Having  arrested  the  attention  of  the  person  to  be  warned 
the  sign  proceeds  to  define  the  danger  for  the  benefit  and  in- 
formation of  the  workman.  This  second  part  of  the  sign 
should  be  couched  in  simple  language  and  be  as  short  as  is 
consistent  with  clearness. 

The  lettering  of  danger  signs  should  be  clear,  plain  and 
distinct.  Pilock  letters  are  best.  No  embellishment  is  neces- 
sary. There  should  be  a  strong  contrast  between  the  letters 
and  the  background. 
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The  danger  sign  in  the  ~  majority  of  the  large  industrial 
plants  has  white  letters  on  a  blue  ground  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  blue  print  had  its  influence  on  the  adoption  of  this 
combination.  Recent  experiments  have  proved  that  black  or 
dark  blue  letters  on  a  white  ground  may  be  read  at  a  greater 
distance  than  the  combination  in  common  use. 


WARNING! 

EMPLOYEES  WORKING  AROUND 

ENGINES,  MOVING  OR  REVOLVING 

MACHINERY,  SHAFTING.  ETC.. 

ARE  WARNED  OF  THE 

DANGER 

AND  ARE  PROHIBITED  FROM 

WEARING  TORN  CLOTHING. 

LOOSE  OR  UNBUTTONED  JACKETS. 

BLOUSES.  SHIRTS,  LONG  NECKTIES 

AND  LOOSE  SLEEVES.  ALWAYS 

WEAR  THE  OVER-ALL  JACKETS 

TUCKED  IN  THE  TROUSERS 
OR  UNDER  THE  OVER-ALL  BIB. 
NEVER  FORGET  TO  EXAMINE 
YOUR  CLOTHING  BEFORE 
COMMENCING  WORK. 

T.C.I  kR.R.CSj 


Figure  V. 

The  most  striking  danger  sign  now  in  use  is  the  one  lately 
introduced  by  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company,  Duluth, 
Minnesota,  and  is  formed  of  a  white  background  on  which 
is  printed  the  universal  danger  sign  adopted  by  Bureau  of 
Safety,  Relief,  Sanitation  and  Welfare  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  (a  red  disc  or  ball),  over  which  is  printed, 
in  dark  blue  letters,  the  words  of  the  sign.    • 
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A  danger  sign  should  be  as  permanent  as  possible.  It 
should  be  made  of  material  not  easily  affected  by  the  weather 
or  by  rough  usage  if  it  is  to  be  used  outside  the  shop  or  where 
it  is  exposed  to  heat  or  moisture.    It  should  be  put  up  to  stay. 

Boards,  painted  white  and  lettered  in  black,  make  good 
danger  signs.  Blue  jirints,  covered  with  glass  or  with  a  coat 
of  varnish,  are  effective  in  the  shop.  For  the  yard,  foundry 
or  furnace  platform  nothing  is  better  than  the  iron  enameled 
sign. 


DANGER 

YOU  ARE  WARNED 

AGAINST  WORKING 

WITHOUT  PROPER 

EYE  PROTECTORS  OR 

WITH  BATTERED  TOOLS. 

GET  PROPER  TOOLS 

AND  EYE  SHIELDS 

FROM  YOUR  FOREMAN. 

T.C.I  duR.R.CS 

Figure  VI. 


The  use  of  danger  signs  may  be  overdone.  Too  many  signs 
tend  to  weaken  the  effect  of  any  one  particular  sign. 

A  danger  sign  should  only  be  used  to  point  out  an  actual 
danger.  To  "cry  wolf  when  there  is  no  wolf"  will  bring 
danger  signs  into  disrepute. 
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Danger  signs  should  always  be  supplemented  with  verbal 
instructions.  It  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that  the  workmen 
read  the  signs. 

The  admonitions  of  danger  signs  should  be  enforced  or 
the  signs  should  be  removed ;  to  allow  workmen  to  do  things 
that  danger  signs  forbid  is  subversive  of  good  discipline. 

Danger  signs  should  not  be  a  substitute  for  general  safety 
work.  Putting  up  a  sign  is  no  excuse  for  not  compelling  the 
workmen  to  heed  its  warning. 

All  of  the  danger  signs  here  illustrated  are  part  of  the  ex- 
cellent safety  system  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Rail- 
road Company  and  in  use  in  the  company's  plant  at  Ensley, 
Alabama. 

Figure  I  is  a  warning  against  the  dangers  of  electric  cur- 
rents. 

Figure  II  warns  men  to  "stop  machinery  before  oiling, 
wiping,  or  repairing." 

Figure  III  is  a  danger  sign  for  a  tower  carrying  a  high 
tension  electric  current.    It  is  printed  in  six  languages. 

Figure  IV  warns  men  to  "keep  from  under  loads  carried  by 
cranes."  It  is  often  attached  to  the  hoisting  tackle  just  over 
the  hook. 

Figure  V  is  a  warning  against  loose  clothing. 

Figure  VI  is  part  of  the  work  of  protecting  the  eyes  of  the 
workman. 


He  is  truly  wise  who  gains  wisdom  from  another's  mishap. 
-Publius  Syrus. 
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EFFICIENCY. 


A  Paper  by  Mr.  Staunton  B.  Peck,  Link-Belt  Company,  Chi- 
cago,  Before  the   Sixteenth  Annual  Convention, 
National  Founders'  Association, 
November,  1912. 

Efficiency  results  essentially  from  analysis  and  close  at- 
tention to  details ;  yet  in  the  time  it  would  be  proper  for  me 
to  occupy,  it  is  only  possible  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  more 
general  phases  of  the  subject,  which  may  serve  as  a  basis  for 
discussion. 

The  development  of  the  highest  efficiency  is  the  purpose 
of  scientific  management  which  is  very  much  talked  and  writ- 
ten about  at  the  present  time,  but  still  very  imperfectly  un- 
derstood. Two  very  widely  diverse  ideas  are  very  generally 
prevalent :  one  that  all  systematic  plans  of  increasing  efficiency 
are  more  or  less  impractical  theories  involving  much  expanse, 
disorganization  and  red  tape;  the  other  that  efficiency  and 
increased  profits  follow  in  some  rather  mysterious  fashion 
as  the  result  of  putting  in  force  a  code  of  rules — ^as  one  would 
benefit  from  following  a  system  of  calisthenic  exercises. 

These  views,  diverse  as  they  are,  have  both  received  justi- 
fication by  the  crop  of  efficiency  and  system  experts  with  lit- 
tle or  no  practical  experience  who  have  sprung  into  existence 
in  the  last  few  years ;  and  unfortunately,  too,  from  some  who 
have  a  real  practical  knowledge  but  who  lack  commercial 
sense;  and  in  their  zeal  to  develop  the  highest  productiveness, 
lose  sight  of  all  the  all  important  fact  that  the  aim  of  every 
business  man  is  to  make  a  profit. 

The  evolution  of  better,  or  more  correctly  speaking  the 
best  system  of  production,  was  begun  some  thirty  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Taylor.  The  progress  for  many  years 
was  slow,  and  attracted  but  little  attention,  for  he  sought  to 
establish  definite  facts  with  characteristic  patience  and  thor- 
oughness. 
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Any  discussion  of  the  principles  of  efficiency  involves  the 
consideration  of  the  "Taylor  System/'  or  Scientific  Manage- 
ment as  he  prefers  to  have  it  called,  because  Mr.  Taylor  was 
the  first  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  and  has  covered  the 
ground  exhaustively,  and  in  fact  occupies  the  same  position  in 
relation  to  it  that  Darwin  does  to  the  Science  of  Evolution. 
All  other  plans  are  based  on  Taylor,  however  much  they  dif- 
fer in  their  development. 

The  widespread  interest  in  the  subject  in  the  last  few 
years  has  undoubtedly  been  stimulated  by  the  inadequate  sup- 
ply of  skilled  labor — a  condition  never  more  apparent  than 
at  the  present  time,  and  particularly  in  the  foundry. 

Without  analyzing  all  the  reasons  for  this,  we  do  know 
that  in  this  country  the  skilled  artisan,  instead  of  seeking  to 
bring  up  his  son  to  excel  in  his  trade,  aspires  to  have  him 
follow  what  he  falsely  conceives  the  higher  occupations  of 
office,  drafting  room  or  counting  room,  where  he  can  have 
clean  hands  and  wear  a  white  collar.  This  scarcity  of  labor 
leads  us  naturally  to  endeavor  to  get  the  greatest  efficiency 
out  of  what  is  available. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  desire  of  every  manufac- 
turer to  realize  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  in  his  plant,  and 
every  one  has  sought  to  attain  it — some  consistently,  most  of 
us  in  a  more  or  less  uncertain  and  rambling  fashion. 

The  same  degree  is  not  possible  to  all  as  the  nature  of  the 
product  will  determine.  Where  there  are  relatively  few  things 
made,  but  these  are  made  in  large  quantity,  a  greater  measure 
is  possible  than  where  the  product  is  greatly  diversified. 

While  relatively  few  plants  may  advantageously  adopt 
comprehensively  the  Taylor  System,  a  thorough  study  and 
grasp  of  its  fundamental  principles  by  those  in  authority,  will 
unfailingly  result  in  a  broader  and  wiser  policy;  for  these 
principles  are  universally  applicable ;  and  there  are  few  plants 
that  cannot  make  advantageous  practical  use  of  some  of  the 
methods  of  increasing  efficiency  growing  out  of  them. 

The  value  of  some  of  these  methods  has  long  been  recog- 
nized, and  has  led  to  their  adoption  in  many  plants.     Partic- 
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ularly  is  this  true  of  the  incentive  schemes  for  paying  men — 
variously  known  as  piece  work,  premium  and  bonus  plans. 

To  many,  this  is  the  main  and  all  important  element  in 
efficient  management;  nevertheless,  this  element  is  relatively 
unimportant;  and  not  only  this,  but  time  and  motion  studies, 
divided  or  functional  foremanship,  accurate  cost  and  stock 
keeping  plans,  and  all  of  what  may  be  called  the  machinery 
of  the  system. 

Between  this  machinery  and  the  real  system  itself,  there 
is  a  clear  and  positive  distinction  which  is  not  generally  ap- 
preciated by  many  who  are  fairly  familiar  with  the  practical 
methods,  and  which,  if  not  clearly  kept  in  mind,  leads  and  has 
led  to  failure,  discouragement  and  abandonment  of  attempts 
at  betterment. 

This  essential  feature  which  must  still  exist  in  the  system 
which  aims  at  the  highest  efficiency,  is  a  spirit  of  friend- 
ly co-operation  on  the  part  of  both  workman  and  man- 
agement— a  real  belief  which  manifests  itself  by  act,  on  the 
part  of  each  that  there  is  no  antagonism  between  them,  but 
that  they  have  a  common  interest  and  that  they  are  indis- 
solubly  bound  together  in  success  or  failure. 

The  second  fundamental  principle  of  Scientific  Manage- 
ment is  the  recognition  and  acceptance  on  both  sides  of  the 
fact  that  exact  knowledge  of  the  manner  and  time  in  which 
work  should  be  done,  must  replace  traditional  methods  and 
individual  opinion  of  either  worker  or  foreman. 

I  would  like,  if  time  permitted,  to  dwell  more  fully  on 
the  importance  of  these  two  principles.  All  the  disappoint- 
ments and  failure  to  realize  anticipated  results  from  the 
adoption  of  better  methods,  can  be  directly  traced  to  imper- 
fect appreciation  of  one  or  the  other  or  both. 

As  I  have  said,  the  element  of  efficient  operation  of  which 
there  is  the  most  general  knowledge  concerns  the  manner 
of  paying  the  workmen ;  and  the  first  step  usually  undertaken 
towards  increased  efficiency,  is  the  introduction  of  some  one 
of  the  piece  rate  plans,  or  plans  where  an  increased  produc- 
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tion  by  the  worker  earns  increased  pay.  Now  unless  what  con- 
stitutes a  fair  day's  work  is  based  on  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  machine  or  tools  with  which  the  man  works  and  the  mo- 
tions he  uses  to  accomplish  his  work,  the  task  set  is  going  to  be 
wrong  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

This  knowledge  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  thorough  study 
of  the  tools  by  trained  men  to  be  sure  that  their  various  func- 
tions are  properly  co-ordinated  and  to  determine  their  ca- 
pacities; and  by  a  large  number  of  time  and  motion  studies, 
with  stop  watch,  of  the  men,  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
the  useless  or  waste  motions  and  obtaining  records  that  are 
fair  to  the  average  worker. 

The  criticism  that  I  think  may  be  broadly  made  of  Amer- 
ican factories  is  a  certain  impatience,  an  over-intensity  and 
eagerness  to  attain  results,  which  causes  lack  of  thoroughness. 
This  is  but  a  natural  result  of  our  phenomenal  prosperity,  and 
a  desire  to  make  the  most  of  our  tremendous  opportunities  in 
the  shortest  space  of  time. 

Those  of  us  who  are  willing — and  many  are  not — to  bear 
the  expense  of  the  proper  preparation  of  data  necessary  to  the 
introduction  of  efficient  and  permanent  incentive  wage  sys- 
tems, still  begrudge  the  loss  of  time  required  to  do  it. 

Now  if  these  piece  rates — I  use  this  expression  in  a  gen- 
eral sense  to  cover  all  these  wage  plans — ^are  not  right,  two 
results  follow,  or  rather  one  result — inefficiency — from  two 
causes.  If  the  day's  task  is  too  easy,  the  workman  earns  too 
much,  until  the  management  cuts  the  rates,  and  then  sys- 
tematic soldiering  follows  thereafter  throughout  the  plant,  to 
avoid  earning  excessive  wages  and  to  conceal  the  errors  in 
rates.  If  the  rate  is  such  as  to  call  for  an  excessive  or  im- 
possible effort  to  earn  a  premium,  no  incentive  is  offered  and 
all  attempt  ceases.  Both  results  foster  the  sense  of  antag- 
onism on  the  part  of  the  worker,  fatal  to  any  spirit  of  co- 
operation. 

The  attainment  of  efficiency  in  production  is  shorn  of  its 
fruits,  if  unaccompanied  by  a  corresponding  efficiency  in  the 
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sales  organization.  No  single  factor  is  of  more  value  in  pro- 
moting this  than  correct  and  dependable  cost  records;  and 
these  result  automatically  where  correct  piece  rates  have  been 
put  in  use  that  are  properly  determined  and  known  to  be 
absolutely  right. 

Following  a  mental  attitude  on  the  part  of  management 
and  worker  which  makes  both  fellow  workers  to  a  common 
end,  and  the  acquired  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  op- 
eration, there  results  naturally  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
management  to  impart  this  knowledge  to  the  workman  and 
assist  him  in  every  possible  way  to  work  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. This  subordinates  the  idea  of  the  foreman  or  superin- 
tendent as  a  boss  or  driver,  to  that  of  a  teacher  or  co-worker. 
Such  relation  may  often  be  found  in  a  small  factory,  where 
the  owner  or  boss  is  a  practical  man  and  every  one  is  under 
his  immediate  eye  and  direction.  His  methods  may  be  fairly 
efficient,  because  the  operations  are  so  comparatively  few 
that  experience  has  supplied  him  with  reasonably  accurate 
data  not  beyond  the  capacity  of  his  memory  to  record. 

A  general  foreman,  or  superintendent,  however,  is  called 
upon  for  a  number  of  duties  which  are  radically  different  in 
character  and  which  are  rarely  performed  equally  well.  He 
has  to  hire,  discipline  and  discharge  men;  (an  old  New  Eng- 
land superintendent  said  half  the  art  of  management  was  in 
hiring  and  half  in  firing)  ;  to  direct  the  men  in  their  work, 
and  the  actual  factory  operation;  to  be  the  inspector;  to  as- 
sign the  work  and  keep  track  of  its  progress  through  the  fac- 
tory; to  look  after  the  physical  condition  of  the  plant  and 
equipment  and  the  expansion  of  both. 

The  first  loss  in  efficiency  then  usually  begins  when  the 
small  shop  which  has  been  well  handled  begins  to  grow  as 
a  result,  and  its  management  gets  beyond  the  capacity  of  one 
man.  As  I  have  said,  the  superintendent  rarely  performs  all 
of  his  various  duties  equally  well.  If  he  is  of  a  methodical 
temperament  his  keenest  interest  will  be  centered  on  planning 
the  distribution  of  the  work,  its  progress  through  the  factory, 
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and  its  completion  by  the  shipping  date.  If  he  has  a  dis- 
taste for  such  work,  he  will  naturally  prefer  to  spend  most  of 
his  time  on  the  floor  directing  the  actual  operations.  In  either 
case  with  the  growing  business,  one  or  the  other  is  neglected. 
Mistakes  and  poor  work  results  in  one  case,  and  delay  and 
confusion  in  progress  of  the  work  in  the  other. 

The  customary  step  toward  keeping  up  the  efficiency  of 
the  growing  plant  is  to  provide  the  superintendent  with  an 
assistant,  usually  a  younger  man  who  has  all  the  qualifications 
of  the  superintendent,  but  presumably  in  a  lesser  degree,  and 
who  performs  all  of  the  same  functions,  merely  relieving  the 
superintendent  of  the  less  important  details  of  each.  But  the 
better  plan  is  a  definite  division  of  the  superintendent's  func- 
tions among  as  many  different  assistant  superintendents  or 
foremen  as  the  size  of  the  business  will  justify.  If  this  course 
is  followed,  the  big  concern  is  in  the  way  to  become  the  most 
efficient  one.  That  the  opposite  is  frequently  the  case,  is  be- 
cause with  rapid  expansion,  the  management  gets  further 
and  further  from  the  shop,  and  endeavors  to  bridge  the  gap  by 
superintendents,  assistant  superintendents  and  general  fore- 
men, each  required  to  have  knowledge  of  a  great  many  things, 
but  not  a  specialist  in  any  oj^e.  This  may  result  in  output 
but  not  efficiency.  This  cannot  be  secured  by  a  large  number 
of  superintendents  with  general  knowledge,  but  does  result 
from  foremen  with  highly  specialized  restricted  duties,  each 
one  being  chosen  for  his  natural  interest  and  aptitude  in  his 
particular  field. 

Here  frequently  is  encountered  a  serious  obstacle  in  the 
opposition  on  the  part  of  many  a  capable  superintendent  and 
foreman,  who  openly  or  secretly  resents  the  relinquishment  of 
any  of  his  functions,  feeling  his  position  and  authority  are 
thereby  lessened.  Yet  to  the  average  busy  superintendent,  if 
he  can  be  made  to  view  the  change  in  the  right  spirit,  the  as- 
sistance, for  example,  of  a  production  clerk  who  assumes  the 
entire  responsibility  for  the  distribution  of  the  work  and  fol- 
lowing it  up,  is  a  vast  relief  and  an  aid  to  efficient  effort  in 
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his  other  duties.  So,  too,  for  example  the  foundry  superin- 
tendent's efficiency  may  be  increased  by  relieving  him,  where 
the  growth  of  the  output  permits,  of  all  responsibility  for  the 
mixture  of  the  iron  and  the  melting. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  true  scientific  operation  im- 
poses definite  responsibilities  in  the  matters  of  co-operation, 
investigation  and  instruction  on  the  management;  to  which 
the  same  consistent  obedience  is  required  as  of  the  worker  to 
his  prescribed  duties.  If  those  in  authority  chafe  under  this 
and  fail  to  do  their  part  as  faithfully  as  the  men,  the  efforts 
of  the  latter  will  proportionately  fail  to  achieve  results. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  opposition  wherever  found  is  due 
to  ignorance.  On  the  part  of  the  worker  this  is  from  the 
fallacious,  but  universally  and  honestly  accepted  beliefs,  in- 
spired and  fostered  by  the  labor  unions. 

We  read  a  great  deal  about  the  high  cost  of  living,  and 
get  a  very  practical  reminder  of  this  every  month.  We  read 
many  explanations,  and  not  so  many  suggested  remedies. 
Those  of  us  who  know  something  of  labor  conditions,  I  think, 
agree  that  the  most  important  contributing  factor  is  the  per- 
sistent pressure  of  the  labor  unions  toward  high  wages,  short- 
ened hours  and  restricted  output.  The  leaders  of  these  unions 
will  not  permit  themselves  or  their  followers  to  see  that  labor 
enters  largely  into  every  product  that  labor  itself  has  to  buy, 
and  that  every  decrease  in  efficiency  and  increase  in  wages 
keeps  working  in  a  cycle  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  necessities 
of  life.  The  only  practical  way  to  decrease  living  costs  and 
to  enable  the  workman's  wages  to  buy  more,  is  incr^sed  ef- 
ficiency of  all  his  fellow  workers.  The  more  economically 
an  article  is  produced,  the  more  people  can  use  it,  the  greater 
the  demand  for  its  production  and  the  more  producers  re- 
quired. 

This  is  in  direct  variance  to  the  short-sighted  but  general 
belief  of  the  working  man,  that  the  demand  for  any  article 
is  fixed,  and  that  the  less  each  man  does,  the  more  men  are 
employed.    There  is  no  fixed  demand;  on  the  contrary  inef- 
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ficient  labor  by  increasing  costs,  decreases  the  demand  and 
throws  men  out  of  work. 

Education,  therefore,  in  correct  economic  ideas,  which  is 
best  brought  about  through  fostering  the  co-operative  spirit 
throughout  a  concern,  is  a  sure  step  toward  ultimate  ef- 
ficiency. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  influential  in  various  walks 
of  life,  congressmen,  writers,  pastors  and  others,  who  occupy 
a  neutral  and  outside  position,  do  not  give  more. thought  and 
study  to  acquiring  and  disseminating  correct  ideas.  The  good 
they  could  accomplish  is  incalculable.  Unfortunately  most  of 
them  never  go  beyond  the  superficial  conception  that  the  in- 
terests of  labor  and  employer  are  essentially  antagonistic,  and 
that  all  attempts  at  increasing  efficiency,  are  but  means  to  grind 
the  last  ounce  of  effort  out  of  the  worker,  to  his  mental  and 
physical  destruction. 

Those  who  are  practical  students  of  efficiency,  know  to  the 
contrary,  that  its  highest  attainment  comes  from  men  work- 
ing well  within  their  capacity,  and  that  periods  of  rest  de- 
pending on  the  character  of  the  work,  are  as  essential  and  as 
definitely  provided  for  as  the  periods  of  work. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  while  the  operations  of  the 
efficient  worker  may  be  made  as  regular  and  uniform  as  that 
of  a  machine,  no  man  is  a  machine  merely ;  and  even  the  least 
intelligent  have  human  feelings  and  desires  which  demand 
not  merely  the  physical  necessities  of  a  roof,  a  bed  and  three 
meals,  but  some  of  the  good  things  of  life  as  well.  As  this 
human  element  enters  into  the  wages,  therefore,  and  must  be 
paid  for,  it  is  a  waste  product  unless  the  employer  can  find 
some  means  of  utilizing  it.  There  can  be  no  outlet  so  mu- 
tually profitable  as  converting  it  into  pride  in  work  well  done, 
and  a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  loyalty,  by  safe,  sanitary  and 
comfortable  surroundings,  a  touch  of  skilled  and  cheerful 
assistance  in  aiding  the  performance  of  duties,  and  personal 
interest  and  appreciation  from  time  to  time  on  the  part  of 
those  "higher  up/' 
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THE  MINIMUM  WAGE. 


It  Would  Inevitably  Increase   Unemployment  in  the  Class 
It  Is  Presimied  to  Help  Most. 


For  the  past  few  weeks,  there  has  been  perhaps  no  sub- 
ject more  prominent  in  the  press  and  in  discussions  before 
various  clubs,  societies  and  commissions  than  the  proposed 
minimtun  wage  law  for  women.  It  is  advanced  confidently 
as  the  new  cure-all  for  all  the  evils  of  immorality.  Opinions 
as  to  what  the  standard  minimum  wage  should  be  are  as  nu- 
merous as  are  the  individual  advocates  of  the  measure;  all 
its  advocates,  however,  seem  to  be  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
there  is  no  economic  reason  why  it  should  not  be  iixed  at  any 
amount;  it  is  simply  an  ethical  problem  as  to  how  much  is 
good  for  the  woman-worker.  And,  from  their  standpoint, 
the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  adopting  the  measure  is  the 
selfishness  of  the  employing  interests.  The  New  York  Times 
in  a  recent  editorial  points  out  very  forcibly  that  even  an 
amateur  in  social  uplift  ought  to  see  that  a  general  and  forced 
increase  of  wages  would  be  sure  to  have  two  results— a  very 
great  increase  in  applications  for  employment  and  a  raising 
of  standards  of  efficiency  with  the  result  that  the  least  capable 
would  inevitably  be  unemployed. 

The  letter  which  we  quote  below  appeared  in  The  New 
York  Sun  over  the  signature  of  "Director"  and  is  well  worth 
reading : 

"Among  the  stories  of  striking  mill  operatives  at  Little 
Falls  told  to  the  Commissioners  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration 
for  the  State  of  New  York,  that  of  a  girl  whom  I  shall  call 
Mary  Konovsky  was  the  most  impressive  in  many  ways.  This 
young  woman  swore  to  the  following  statement,  rendered  into 
English  by  an  interpreter:  *My  name  is  Mary  Konovsky.  I 
am  22  years  old.  I  can  speak  no  English  nor  can  I  read  or 
write  in  that  language.  I  was  bom  in  Russian  Poland.  I 
have  been  in  this  country  three  years.    I  was  employed  as  a 
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spinner  in  the  X  mill.  I  earned  $6  a  week.  I  live  in  a  room 
with  two  other  girls  as  poor  as  myself.  For  this  room  we 
pay  $3  a  week.  We  get  our  own  breakfast  and  have  dinner 
at  a  restaurant.  When  working  we  took  our  lunch  with  us  to 
the  mill  and  ate  it  th^re.  I  send  no  money  home  because  I 
have  none.  I  struck  because  my  pay  was  too  low.  I  want  a 
raise  of  15  per  cent  and  will  return  to  work  if  I  get  that.' 

"This  testimony  of  Mary  Konovsky  has  been  published 
and  republished  throughout  the  country.  In  consequence 
thousands  of  kind-hearted  people  have  grieved  over  the  pitiable 
condition  of  this  poor  Polander  and  their  hearts  have  ached 
for  her  and  her  fellow  strikers.  The  more  sensational  pub- 
lications have  held  up  to  the  execration  of  mankind  the  heart- 
less, sordid  manufacturers  who  paid  such  poor  wages. 

"With  your  permission  and  through  your  courtesy  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  directly  to  these  sympathetic  people. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Mary  Konovsky  stands  before  the  com- 
missioners. Have  a  look  at  her.  She  is  a  poor  human  crea- 
ture bom  and  bred  in  poverty  and  misery,  uneducated,  un- 
trained, stolid,  stupid  but  possessed  of  an  immortal  soul  and 
eager  for  the  betterment  of  her  condition.  She  wants  $6.90 
a  week  and  will  be  satisfied  with  that  amount.  Her  former 
employer,  a  manufacturer  who  has  a  large  factory,  represent- 
ing an  investment  exceeding  a  million  dollars,  who  is  the 
agent  of  the  stockholders  of  his  company,  all  of  whom  de- 
mand that  he  run  this  factory  at  a  profit,  says  outspokenly: 

"  'I  will  pay  Mary  Konovsky  $6  a  week,  and  that  is  more 
than  she  is  worth.  She  has  no  industrial  training  of  any 
kind.  All  she  is  fit  for  is  to  mind  a  spinning  frame  and  when 
the  delicate  threads  break  tie  the  ends  together.  Her  fingers  are 
very  clumsy  at  this  and  she  makes  a  great  deal  of  waste.  I  even 
have  to  ge£  her  a  little  machine  to  place  on  her  fingers  to  tie 
these  ends,  for  the  machinery  is  much  cleverer  than  she. 
American  girls  of  her  own  age  in  my  factory  are  making  from 
$10  to  $14  a  week.  I  had  rather  pay  Mary  three  times  her 
wages  if  she  were  of  proportionate  value  to  me.  Unwittingly 
she  has  made  me  appear  before  my  fellow  men  a  grinder  down 
of  the  poor.    She  has  injured  my  character  and  that  of  my 
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mill.  I  will  take  her  back  if  she  wants  to  come,  but  really  I 
don't  want  her.  I  want  trained,  educated  girls  if  I  can  get 
them.  There  she  stands.  Her  services  are  for  sale  at  $6.90 
a  week.' 

''You  have  heard  the  despised  employer  of  labor,  kind 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  services  of  Mary  Konovsky  are 
for  sale.  He  bids  $6  a  week.  What  will  you  bid  ?  You,  mis- 
tress housewife,  with  tender  eyes,  will  you  pay  more  than  $6 
a  week  for  Mary? 

"  'No,'  you  say.  'She  cannot  speak  English.  She  is  a  mere 
'peasant ;  knows  nothing  of  the  mechanism  of  a  modem  kitchen. 
I  don't  want  her.' 

"You,  Mr.  Storekeeper,  what  will  you  give?  You  could 
not  use  her  services.  She  would  not  be  able  to  stand  behind 
your  counter  and  sell  goods?  She  is  unprepossessing  and 
uncouth?  She  cannot  speak  English?  And  what  is  this  you 
say: 

"  'I  cannot  afford  to  pay  $6  a  week  for  girl  clerks.' 

"We  pass  you  up  for  a  kind  gentleman  who,  perhaps, 
gushed  unthinkingly.  Come  on,  all  the  rest  of  you,  doctors, 
lawyers,  clergymen,  politicians,  editors,  what  will  you  bid  for 
the  services  of  Mary  Konovsky? 

"She  wants  only  $6.90  a  week.  For  God's  sake,  gentle- 
men, don't  let  the  cruel  mill  get  her  again.  Take  her  into  your 
homes,  into  your  offices,  into  your  studios,  give  her  a  chance 
in  the  world.  You  cry  all  together,  'We  don't  want  her.  We 
have  no  use  for  her,  but  make  that  mill  man  pay  her  a  living 
wage.  She  has  our  sympathies,  but  you  can  see  plainly  that 
we  cannot  employ  her.' 

"And  you  over  there  by  the  door,  leaning  against  each 
other  in  sweet  accord,  you  two,  Mr.  Labor  Agitator  and  Mr. 
Yellow  Journalist,  come  up  here  and  look  at  Mary.  She 
wants  a  living  wage.    Will  you  give  it  to  her  ? 

"  'No,'  you  snarl  back  at  me,  'we  won't  give  it  to  her,  but 
we  will  get  it  for  her.  We  will  bring  mankind  down  to  the 
level  of  Mary  Konovsky  where  she  will  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  a  fair  competition  of  hands  and  brains.' 
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"And  now  you,  Mr.  Commissioner,  you  are  last  of  all, 
you  who  love  to  investigate  your  fellows ;  speak  up  like  a  man 
and  make  us  a  bid  for  Mary.  Not  a  peep  out  of  you?  It 
really  looks  as  if  it  were  up  to  Mary  to  choose  between  the 
river  and  the  milL 

"Is  there  a  true  lesson  in  this  letter?  Are  we  not  a  nation 
of  hypocrites,  a  race  loving  to  pluck  at  the  beam  in  our 
brother's  eyes,  being  blind  ourselves?" 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  STOPS  DESTRUCTION 
OF    PROPERTY. 

Some  months  ago  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers,  Locals  9  and  134,  of  Chicago,  ordered  a 
strike  against  the  Postal  Tel^fraph  Company.  As  an  afiiliated 
body  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  it  of  necessity 
adopted  the  tactics  approved  by  that  body  and  began  a  syste- 
matic campaign  of  destruction  of  property. 

The  Company  appealed  to  the  U.  S.  Government  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  in 
March,  Federal  Judge  Carpenter  issued  an  injunction  against 
the  two  local  unions,  their  presidents  and  eighteen  specially 
named  individuals  restraining  them  from  committing  further 
depredations.  Seventy-six  specific  instances  of  damage  to 
property  were  cited  in  the  affidavits;  all  of  them  were  done 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  plainly  evident  the  perpetrators 
had  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  business. 

The  establishment  of  the  government's  position  in  such 
cases  ought  to  have  a  very  salutary  influence.  Any  concern 
doing  an  interstate  business  has  the  same  grounds  for  action. 


There  i«  always  hope  in  a  man  that  actually 
and  earnestly  works.  In  idleness  alone  is  there 
perpetual  despair. 

—Carlyle. 
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OUTLINE  OF  POUCY. 


National  Founders'  Association. 


LIMITATION  OF  OUTPUT. 
Arbitrary  limitations  of  output  on  the  part  of  the  molders  or 
arbitrary  demands  for  an  excessive  amount  of  output  by  the 
molders  on  the  part  of  the  foundrymen,  being  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  equity  which  should  govern  the  relationship  of  employer 
and  employe,  all  attempts  in  that  direction  by  either  party— the 
molders  or  foundrsrmen — are  to  be  viewed  with  disfavor  and  will 
not  receive  the  sanction  of  this  Association. 

LIMITATION  OF  MAN'S  EARNING  CAPACITY. 

Inasmuch  as  certain  practices  insisted  upon  by  labor  organi- 
zations tend  toward  counteracting  the  energy,  ability,  inclinations 
and  opportunity  of  molders  to  earn  greater  compensation  than 
they  are  now  receiving,  it  shall  continue  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Association  not  to  permit  the  limitation  of  a  man's  earning  capac- 
ity, whether  he  is  working  by  the  day,  by  the  piece  or  premium 
system,  thus  protecting  our  workmen  in  a  desire  to  improve  their 
conditions. 

FINES  AND  RESTRICTIONS. 

Believing  the  action  of  labor  organisations  in  inflicting  upon 
their  members  fines  and.  punishments  for  accepting  opportunities 
of  advancement  and  increased  earnings  o£Fered  by  the  foundrymen, 
is  a  practice  tending  toward  a  deterioration  of  the  ability  of  the 
individual  workman,  this  Association  hereby  reaffirms  its  deter- 
mination to  prevent  the  imposition  of  fines  and  restrictions  placed 
on  a  molder  for  the  purpose  of  handicapping  him  or  retarding  him 
in  any  way  from  putting  forth  his  best  efforts  to  produce  the  best 
quality  and  quantity  of  work  Iq  the  shortest  time  and  receiving  a 
proportionate  compensation. 

METHOD  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 
Employes  will  be  paid  by  the  hourly  rate,  by  premium  sjrstem, 
piece  work  or  contract,  as  the   employers  may  elect,  and  the 
workmen  so  employed  will  be  required  to  give  a  fair  day's  work 
for  a  fair  day's  pay. 
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FREEDOM  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  the  employe  to  leave  our  employ  when- 
ever he  sees  fit,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  employer  to  dis- 
charge any  workman  when  he  sees  fit. 

RELATIONS  OF  EMPLOYES. 
Every  workman  who  elects  to  work  in  the  foundry  of  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Association  will  be  required  to  work  peacefully  and 
harmoniously  with  his  fellow  employes,  and  to  such  a  workman 
the  freedom  of  employment  shall  not  be  denied. 

APPRENTICES. 
The  number  of  apprentices,  helpers  and  handymen  to  be  em- 
ployed will  be  determined  solely  by  the  requirements  of  the  em- 
ployer. 

APPLIANCES. 
It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  foundryman  to  introduce  molding 
machines  and  appliances  of  any  kind,  and  to  have  the  same  oper- 
ated by  whomsoever  he  finds  to  his  best  advantage  to  employ 
thereon. 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 
Disapproving  absolutely  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  members 
of  this  Association  will  not  arbitrate  any  question  with  men  on 
strike.     Neither  will  this  Association  countenance  a  lockout  on 
any  arbitrable  question  unless  arbitration  has  failed. 

ARBITRATION. 

The  above  principles  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  success- 
ful conduct  of  our  business,  they  are  not  subject  to  arbitration. 

In  case  of  disagreement  concerning  matters  not  covered  by 
the  foregoing  announcement,  we  advise  our  members  to  meet  their 
employes  either  individually  or  collectively  and  endeavor  to  adjust 
the  difficulty  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

METHOD  OF  ARBITRATION. 
In  case  of  inability  to  reach  a  satisfactory  adjustment  we 
reconmiend  that  the  question  be  submitted  to  a  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion consisting  of  two,  of  the  employes  and  two  persons  engaged  in 
the  management  of  the  firm  or  corporation  involved,  and  in  case 
they  fail  to  reach  a  satisfactory  agreement  within  seven  working 
days  a  fifth  member  shall  be  chosen  by  these  four  and  the  majority 
report  to  the  Board  so  constituted  shall  be  final  and  binding. 
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In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  arbitration  the  employe  or 
employes  must  continue  in  the  service  and  under  the  orders  of 
the  employer  pending  a  conference  and  decision. 

In  case  any  member  refuses  to  comply  with  this  recommenda- 
tion within  thirty  days  after  the  dispute  arises  he  shall  be  denied 
the  support  of  this  Association  unless  it  shall  approve  the  action 
of  said  member. 

WAGES. 

Employers  shall  be  free  to  employ  foundry  operatives  at  such 
wages  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  said  rates  to  be  governed 
by  local  or  shop  conditions. 

In  the  operation  of  piece  work,  premium  plan  or  contract 
system  now  in  force  or  to  be  extended  or  established  in  the 
future,  this  Association  will  not  countenance  any  conditions  of 
wages  which  are  not  just  or  which  will  not  allow  a  workman  of 
average  efficiency  to  earn  at  least  a  fair  wage. 


Notice 


Any  foundry  or  machine  shop  worker  who  desires 
regularly  to  receive  The  Review  is  invited  (if  his  name 
is  not  already  on  the  mailing  list)  to  mail  a  post  card 
to  the  office  of  The  Review,  Room  842,  29  So.  La  Salle 
St.,  Chicago,  giving  his  name,  and  address  to  which 
The  Review  is  to  be  mailed,  upon  the  understanding 
that  he  incurs  no  expense  or  obligation  by  receiving 
the  same. 

The  Review,  the  official  organ  of  the  N.  F.  A.  and 
N.  M.  T.  A.,  desires  to  have  all  molders  and  core- 
makers  and  machinists  fully  acquainted  with  the  policy 
and  purpose  of  these  two  Associations. 

New  applicants  should  state  whether  they  are  em- 
ployed in  the  machine  shop  or  foundry. 
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DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES. 


National  Metal  Trades  Association. 


We,  the  Members  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association, 
declare  the  following  to  be  our  principles,  which  shall  govern  us 
in  our  relation  with  our  employed: 

CONCERNING  EMPLOYES.  • 

1.  Since  we,  as  employers,  are  responsible  for  the  work  turned 
out  by  our  workmen,  we  must  have  full  discretion  to  designate 
the  men  we  consider  competent  to  perform  the  work  and  to  deter- 
mine the  conditions  under  which  the  work  shall  be  prosecuted, 
the  question  of  the  competency  of  the  men  being  determined  solely 
by  us.  While  disavowing  any  intention  to  interfere  with  the 
proper  functions  of  labor  organizations,  we  will  not  admit  of  any 
interference  with  the  management  of  our  business. 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 

2.  Disapproving  absolutely  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  will  not  arbitrate  any  question  with  men 
on  strike;  neither  will  this  Association  countenance  a  lockout  oh 
any  arbitrable  question  unless  arbitration  has  failed. 

RELATIONS  OF  EMPLOYES. 

3.  No  discrimination  will  be  made  against  any  man  because 
of  his  membership  in  any  society  or  organization.  Every  work- 
man who  elects  to  work  in  a  shop  will  be  required  to  work 
peaceably  and  harmoniously  with  all  his  fellow  employes. 

APPRENTICES,  ETC. 

4.  The  number  of  apprentices,  helpers  and  handymen  to  be 
employed  will  be  determined  solely  by  the  employer. 

METHODS  AND  WAGES. 

5.  Employers  shall  be  free  to  employe  their  work-people  at 
wages  mutually  satisfactory.  We  will  not  permit  employes  to 
place  any  restriction  on  the  management,  methods  or  production  of 
our  shops,  and  will  require  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay. 
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Employes  will  be  paid  by  the  hourly  rate,  by  premium  system, 
piece  work  or  contract,  as  the  employers  may  elect. 

FREEDOM  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

6.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  employe  to  leave  our  employ 
whenever  he  sees  fit,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  employer  to 
discharge  any  woricman  when  he  sees  fit. 

7.  The  above  principles  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  our  business,  they  are  not  subject  to  arbitration. 

ARBITRATION. 

In  case  of  disagreement  concerning  matters  not  covered  by 
the  foregoing  declaration,  we  advise  our  members  to  meet  their 
employes,  either  individually  or  collectively,  and  endeavor  to 
adjust  the  difficulty  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  In  case  of  ina- 
bility to  reach  a  satisfactory  adjustment,  we  advise  that  they  sub- 
mit the  question  to  arbitration  by  a  board  composed  of  six  per- 
sons, three  to  be  chosen  by  the  employer  and  three  to  be  chosen 
by  the  employe  or  employes.  In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
arbitration,  the  employe  or  employes  must  continue  in  the  service 
and  under  the  orders  of  the  employer  pending  a  decision. 

In  case  any  member  refuses  to  comply  with  this  recommenda- 
tion he  shall  be  denied  the  support  of  this  Association  unless  it 
shall  approve  the  action  of  said  member. 

8.  Hours  and  wages  being  governed  by  local  conditions,  shall 
be  arranged  by  the  local  Association  in  each  district. 

In  the  operation  of  piece  work,  premium  plan  or  contract  sys- 
tem now  in  force  or  to  be  extended  or  established  in  the  future, 
this  Association  will  not  countenance  any  conditions  of  wages 
which  are  npt  just,  or  which  will  not  allow  a  workman  of  average 
efficiency  to  earn  at  least  a  fair  wage. 

Adopted  June  18,  1901. 
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A  Striking  Answer  to  an  Always 
Pertinent  Question 


"  What  is  father  striking  for,  mother?    Higher 

wages? 

**No,  dear.     The  wages  are  satisfactory. " 

**Is  he  striking  for  shorter  hours? *^ 

*'No,  dear.    The  hours  are  satisfactory.    It's  a 

sympathetic  strike. " 

** Sympathy  for  us,  mother?'' 
''No,  dear." 


Coprrlgbt.  1913.  By  John  T.  McCutcheon 
Courteay  of  CblcaKO  Trllnine 
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Mbtal  Tsaobs  Association  in  tbb  Intbrbsis  or  Mbmbbrs  and  Thbir  WoRmsN 


National  Metal  Trades 
Association 


Fifteenth  Annual  Convention 

Held  at  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  April  9th  and  10th,  1913. 

President  Henry  D.  Sharpe  opened  the  Fifteenth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  at  2  :oo 
P.  M.  on  Wednesday,  April  9th,  1913.  It  was  a  most  enthusi- 
astic and  well  attended  meeting. 

The  first  and  most  striking  incident  was  the  eloquent  tribute 
paid  to  the  retiring  Commissioner,  Mr.  Robert  Wuest,  by  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Ho3rt,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  Mr.  Hoyt,  speaking  for 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  Association,  dwelt  on  the  effi- 
cient service  of  Mr.  Wuest  as  Secretary  and  Commissioner, 
the  prosperity  the  organization  had  attained  under  his  direc- 
tion, his  steadfast  devotion  to  the  open  shop  cause,  and  his 
ideals  in  the  way  of  educating  and  uplifting  the  workingman. 
He  concluded  by  presenting  to  Mr.  Wuest  a  beautifully  bound 
book,  containing  the  photographs  of  the  past  presidents  and 
others  who  have  been  closely  associated  with  the  Commis- 
sioner in  the  work  of  the  organization,  and  on  the  leaves  of 
which  were  inscribed  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas,  Robert  Wuest  has  announced  that  he 
must  retire  from  the  office  of  commissioner  in  order 
to  regain  his  health ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association 
in    convention   assembled,    that   we   extend   to   Mr. 
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Wuest  the  assurances  of  our  sincere  hope  for  his 
speedy  rehabilitation.  The  services  rendered  this 
association  by  Mr.  Wuest  have  been  of  the  most  sat- 
isfactory nature.  During  his  long  administration  of 
the  office  of  commissioner  he  has  zealously  labored 
for  the  establishment  of  the  open  shop  and  for  the 
promotion  of  peaceful  and  prosperous  labor  condi- 
tions. The  National  Metal  Trades  Association  has 
enjoyed  remarkable  growth  and  splendid  prosperity; 
its  efficiency  in  the  solution  of  many  industrial  prob- 
lems has  notably  increased;  and  to  this  growth  and 
this  efficiency  Mr.  Wuest  has  greatly  contributed  by 
his  practical  initiative,  his  rare  executive  ability,  and 
by  his  unswerving  devotion  to  the  high  purposes  of 
the  association.  In  his  retirement  he  carries  with  him 
the  gratitude  and  best  wishes  of  his  friends,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association.  Faithful  to  every  trust, 
loyal  to  principle  under  all  conditions,  he  has  com- 
manded our  respect  and  invoked  our  praise. 

The  reports  of  the  officers  showed  a  remarkably  peaceful 
year  in  the  shops  of  the  members.  The  few  firms  affected  by 
strikes  were  well  supported  and  in  all  cases  expressed  them- 
selves most  emphatically  as  pleased  with  the  assistance 
rendered.  Consequently  very  little  time  was  taken  for  this 
feature  of  the  Association  work,  and  the  Convention  was  given 
over  to  a  discussion  of  real  constructive  effort  toward  the  gen- 
eral improvement  of  working  conditions,  and  the  education  of 
the  workmen  away  from  the  false  standards  and  false  leader- 
ship of  present-day  unionism  toward  a  unionism  that  by  its 
fair  and  consistent  attitude  would  merit  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  employer.  It  is  noteworthy  that  all  the  papers  pre- 
sented cover  pension  plans  for  employes,  profit-sharing  systems, 
prevention  of  accidents,  and  general  industrial  betterment. 

Report  of  President. 

President  Sharpe  reviewed  the  general  business  conditions 
and  the  work  of  the  Association  for  the  past  year,  and  con- 
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eluded  with  an  expression  of  his  strong  belief  in  the  future  of 
the  organization  and  its  contribution  to  the  industrial  well-be- 
ing of  the  country.  That  part  of  his  report  with  regard  to  the 
methods  and  practices  of  the  present-day  union  organizations 
and  the  necessity  for  an  educational  campaign  among  the  work- 
men and  the  general  public  is  as  follows : 

"The  movement  which  has  come  on  the  stage  during  the  last 
two  years  teiown  as  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  has 
naturally  aroused  interest  in  all  thoughtful  circles  as  well  as 
apprehension  in  the  minds  of  many  people.  Here  we  see  the 
brutality  of  unionism  carried  to  its  logical  end.  To  put  it 
mildly,  it  has  shocked  people.  The  movement,  however,  has 
the  virtue  of  frankness  and  there  is  nothing  in  its  platform  to 
cause  misunderstanding  or  to  draw  the  S3nmpathy  of  tender- 
hearted people.  Industrialism,  or  syndicalism,  as  it  is  called 
abroad,  has  no  future  in  this  country  of  which  we  should  be 
afraid;  already  it  has  been  too  well  advertised  for  its  own 
good. 

''All  movements  and  associations  for  industrial  betterment 
are  imbued  by  certain  principles  of  conduct  upon  which 
greater  or  less  emphasis  is  laid.  And  in  the  case  of  unionism, 
whether  in  the  form  of  industrialism  as  practiced  in  this  coun- 
try by  a  group  of  wrong-headed  people  or  in  the  agitations  and 
doings  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  there  are  varia- 
tions of  the  same  ideas.  There  are  the  teachings  of  class 
selfishness,  the  insistence  of  the  closed  shop,  the  curtailment  of 
output,  the  encouragement  of  soldiering,  the  threatenings  of 
those  who  hesitate  or  refuse  to  join  unions,  the  employment  of 
force,,  the  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  will  of  the 
majority,  whipped  into  line  at  the  behest  of  the  agitator,  the 
shielding  of  the  guilty  to  the  very  end.  These  ideas  and  more 
too  are  common  to  both  organizations. 

Curbing  Dependence  upon  Self. 

"While  the  I.  W.  W.  are  frank  and  outspoken  in  their  posi- 
tion, the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  wont  to  cloak  its 
practices  by  a  show  of  respectability,  which  unfortunately 
serves  to  fool  many  thinking  people.     Organizations  that  ad- 
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vocate  these  ideas  and  people  who  give  them  encouragement 
seem  to  be  seriously  lacking  in  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of 
^conserving  in  our  people  the  spirit  of  dependence  upon  self 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  wherever  he  is  a  factor 
in  our  industries  or  even  our  professions.  It  is  the  problem  of 
the  American  of  the  future. 

"What  behooves  it  for  us  to  teach  the  school  children  that 
they  are  to  grow  up  and  become  free  people  with  the  duty  of 
performing  their  part  in  the  great  American  electorate,  and 
then  to  have  borne  in  upon  them,  as  soon  as  they  go  to  work, 
that  they  can  learn  a  trade  only  if  the  union  permits ;  that  their 
rate  of  pay  is  determined  by  union  influence  and  not  by  achieve- 
ment and  the  market  rate ;  that  speed  of  production  in  this  age 
where  efficiency  is  needed,  is  also  to  be  controlled  by  the  union, 
and  that  a  sympathetic  strike  may  be  directed  by  the  same  irre- 
sponsible body?  Will  these  ideas  make  for  progress?  Will 
we  really  be  a  nation  of  American  freemen  after  the  practice 
of  a  generation  or  two  of  this  sort  of  education? 

"Evils  there  are  in  our  industrial  life.  No  sensible 
manufacturer  will  deny  the  statement;  but  is  it  not  possible 
that  even  some  of  these  are  exaggerated?  There  is  probably 
no  country  on  earth  where  a  man  who  has  to  rely  upon  his 
hands  and  brain  has  a  better  chance  to  progress  than  here  in 
America.  And  even  Mr.  Gompers — friend  of  all  union  men — 
after  a  tour  of  Europe,  sees  much  to  admire  here  in  America  as 
far  as  the  lot  of  workers  are  concerned.  Whatever  evils  there 
are,  they  are  primarily  the  evils  of  a  generation — evils  of  an 
overdone  immigration,  of  a  rapidly  expanding  commercial  age, 
of  absolute  neglect  of  technical  education  in  the  young,  of  a 
false  public  school  policy,  of  a  sensational  public  press  which 
elevates  notoriety  and  shallowness  at  the  expense  of  character 
and  achievement. 

"We  all  share  in  the  blame  for  these  problems  of  the  age  and 
we  must  all  pull  together  to  remedy  them.  Progress  in  in- 
dustrial life,  as  in  all  else,  will  be  made  along  intelligent  lines 
and  by  no  other  way.  Because  of  this  we  must  believe  that 
if  we  are  to  progress  at  all  it  must  be  with  a  different  kind  of 
unionism,  shorn  of  these  various  ideas  which  make  for  the 
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closed  shop,  the  boycott,  a  compulsory  minimum  scale,  an  arbi- 
trary working  day  not  backed  by  reason,  the  elimination  of 
apprentices,  opposition  to  efficiency.  With  the  elimination  of 
these,  unionism  will  be  on  a  plane  which  will  allow  it  a  con- 
sideration that  it  does  not  now  deserve. 

Education  of  the  Public. 

"However  discouraging  matters  in  Washington  may  have 
seemed,  I  am  inclined  to  feel  that  developments  at  large  have 
tended  to  hearten  our  association  and  others  of  allied  purposes 
who  arc  contending  for  the  preservation  of  principles  of  old- 
fashioned  American  liberty  in  our  industrial  life,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  open  shop  and  opposition  to  privilege  claimed  by 
unionism.  The  astounding  outcome  of  the  McNamara  trial 
and  the  trial,  conviction  and  sentence  of  the  dynamiting  crew 
in  Indianapolis  are  events  which  have  greatly  contributed  to 
an  aroused  public  opinion,  as  well  as  growing  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  questions  presented  by  union  practices  in 
general. 

"As  time  goes  on,  the  cost  of  living  is  ever  mounting  upward, 
without  any  doubt  greatly  accelerated  by  the  undue  shortening 
of  hours,  soldiering  of  workers,  duplication  of  effort  and  gen- 
eral wasting  of  time  inculcated  by  unionism.  Enough  has 
been  written  and  said  about  unionism  and  enough  has  been 
found  and  proved  against  the  unions  to  place  the  American 
people  in  a  condition  ready  to  be  informed  still  more. 

"The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
launching  a  substantially  backed  movement  for  carrying  out 
a  plan  for  disseminating  accurate  information  about  unionism 
as  it  is  now  conducted,  which  will  at  the  same  time  promulgate 
sound  governmental  and  economical  doctrines,  engendering 
respect  for  free  institutions  and  confidence  in  the  destination 
of  our  republic.  Such  an  effort,  if  made  at  all,  would  have 
to  be  carried  out  in  co-operation  with  other  associations,  and 
I  suggest  that  you  consider  the  giving  of  proper  authority  to 
the  Administrative  Council  to  effect  such  co-operation  if,  after 
investigation,  it  deems  the  attempt  practicable.    A  wcll-con- 
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ducted  educational  campaign  of  this  character  would  be  worthy 
of  our  association." 

Report  of  Treasurer. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Howard  P.  Eells,  showed 
a  splendid  financial  condition.  Both  the  general  fund  and  re- 
serve fund  were  substantially  increased  during  the  year. 

Report  of  Commissioner. 

While  the  membership  remains  practically  the  same,  the 
report  of  Commissioner  Wuest  showed  an  increase  of  12.5% 
in  the  number  of  operatives  reported  over  that  for  the  previous 
year.  The  income  increased  7.1%  and  the  expenses  decreased 
33.8%.  During  the  year  only  six  strikes  were  referred  to  the 
Association  officers,  none  of  them  serious. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Systematic  Compensation. 

The  report  of  this  Committee,  of  which  President  Sharpe 
was  chairman,  was  read  by  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Steedman,  of  St. 
Louis.  The  Committee  expressed  its  general  satisfaction  in 
the  progress  being  made  throughout  the  country  in  the  way 
of  providing  systematic  compensation  for  accidents,  and  voiced 
the  opinion  that  very  few  employers  would  care  to  go  back  to 
the  old  liability  laws.  It  commended  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Doolittle,  the  official  Safety  Inspector  of  the  Association; 
urged  the  members  to  use  his  services,  and  recommended  the 
establishment  of  bureaus  of  statistics  in  the  different  States 
for  the  collection  of  accurate  information  regarding  accidents 
on  which  to  base  future  legislation. 

Conunittee  on  Industrial  Education. 

The  Committee  reported  evidence  on  all  sides  of  increased 
interest  in  this  subject.  It  reviewed  the  work  that  had  been 
done  in  the  different  cities  where  continuation  and  vocational 
schools  had  been  established,  and  the  legislation,  both  State 
and  National,  that  had  been  proposed  as  well  as  enacted.  It 
concluded  by  calling  attention  to  the  work  of  the  National  So- 
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cicty  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  and  urged  the 
members  of  the  association  to  continue  their  support  and  in- 
terest in  this  great  movement  which  would  improve  the  stand- 
ards of  efficiency  and  output,  and  enable  the  manufacturers  of 
the  country  to  both  hold  and  extend  their  foreign  and  domestic 
markets. 

Profit  Sharing  Plans. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Maurice  Barnett,  of  the  Electro-Dynamic 
Company,  New  York  City,  advocating  profit-sharing  with 
employes,  brought  out  a  very  interesting  discussion.  The 
general  opinion,  however,  seemed  to  be  that  the  workman 
should  receive  the  full  value  of  his  work  in  wages  which  could 
be  regulated  through  good  times  and  bad  times;  that  profit- 
sharing  might  be  satisfactory  with  a  flourishing  business,  but 
when  bad  times  came  and  there  was  no  profit  to  share,  friction 
was  almost  sure  to  result. 

Fire  Prevention. 

Mr.  Lewis  T.  Bryant,  Commissioner  of  Labor  for  New 
Jersey,  gave  a  splendid  talk  on  the  Prevention  of  fire  in  Fac- 
tories, model  fire  escapes,  fire  drills,  etc.,  and  what  the  labor 
department  of  New  Jersey  was  doing  in  this  line.  The  moving 
picture  of  the  fire  drill  in  a  factory  with  women  employes  was 
especially  interesting. 

Pension  Plans. 

After  the  paper  by  Mr.  William  Lodge,  which  appears  in 
this  issue  of  The  Review,  there  was  a  general  discussion  of 
the  subject,  opened  by  Mr.  M.  W.  Alexander,  of  West  Lynn, 
Mass.  Mr.  Alexander  emphasized  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  an  equity  in  the  compensation  fund  for  an  employe,  whether 
or  not  he  left  the  employ  of  the  company  before  a  certain  stated 
age,  at  which  time  the  pension  was  to  become  effective. 

Prevention  of  Accidents. 

The  discussion  which  followed  the  paper  by  Mr.  Doolittle, 
official  safety  inspector  of  the  N.  M.  T.  A., — on  Luck,  Law  and 
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Accident,  to  appear  in  a  future  issue  of  The  Review — brought 
out  very  forcibly  the  difficulties  with  which  most  employers 
have  to  contend  in  inducing  the  workmen  to  use  the  safety 
guards  that  are  provided. 

What's  the  Matter  with  the  U.  S.  A.? 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Bryce,  the  Manager  of  the  Square  Deal 
Magazine,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  spoke  of  the  pernicious  liter- 
ature which  is  being  circulated  by  the  socialist  and  union  or- 
ganizations, the  tendency  of  legislators  to  cater  to  the  agitating 
labor  element,  and  the  necessity  for  a  general  concerted  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  to  get  the  other  side  of 
the  question  before  the  public. 

The  Convention  Banquet. 

The  regular  Convention  Banquet  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  Wednesday,  April  9th.  President  Sharpe  acted  as  Toast- 
master,  and  the  speakers  were  the  Honorable  W.  L.  Mackenzie 
King,  Ex-Minister  of  Labor  for  Canada  under  the  Laurier  Ad- 
ministration;  Honorable  Charles  W.  Miller,  U.  S.  District 
Attorney  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and  the  Reverend  Dr.  W. 
W.  Giles,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  King  spoke  on  the  Canadian  Act  passed  in 
March,  1907,  for  the  investigation  of  industrial  disputes.  He 
opened  his  subject  with  the  reading  of  a  letter  from  a  Western 
pioneer  to  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  the  then  Premier  of  Canada. 
For  nine  months  in  1906,  a  strike  had  prevailed  in  the  coal 
mines  of  Lethbridge,  Alberta,  collieries,  which  supply  a  large 
part  of  the  western  prairie  country,  and  winter  found  the  set- 
tlers entirely  without  fuel.  The  letter  described  very  vividly 
the  blizzard  that  was  then  raging  over  the  country,  the  certainty 
that  great  loss  of  life  would  occur  should  no  relief  be  forth- 
coming, and  appealed  to  Sir  Wilfred  to  use  his  good  offices  to 
remedy  the  situation.  Then  and  there,  said  Mr.  King,  it  was 
determined  that  no  more  strikes  should  occur,  where  the  third 
party  at  interest — the  general  public — was  the  innocent 
sufferer,  if  means  could  be  possibly  devised  for  their  preven- 
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tion.  Mr.  King,  then  Deputy  Minister  of  Labor,  was 
dispatched  to  the  scene  of  trouble  and  finally  succeeded  in 
effecting  an  agreement  between  the  coal  companies  and  their 
employes. 

As  a  result,  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act  was 
enacted  making  it  compulsory  that  no  strike  or  lockout  should 
occur  in  a  mine  or  a  public  utility  industry  until  an  investiga- 
tion had  been  made,  with  a  reasonable  effort  to  bring  the  parties 
concerned  to  an  agreement.  The  board  conducting  the  inquiry 
is  composed  of  three  persons,  one  recommended  by  each  of  the 
contending  parties  and  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Labor, 
and  the  third  recommended  jointly  by  the  two  parties,  or  if 
such  a  joint  recommendation  is  found  impossible,  selected  by 
the  Minister  of  Labor.  If  either  party  fails  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation within  five  days  after  the  request  of  the  Minister,  or 
an  extension  of  time  may  be  allowed,  then  the  Minister  of 
Labor  makes  the  appointment  without  a  recommendation. 
While  the  Act  refers  specifically  to  public  utility  companies, 
it  contains  a  provision  whereby,  with  the  consent  of  both 
parties  concerned,  a  dispute  in  any  other  line  of  industry 
may  be  referred  for  adjustment. 

Mr.  King  dwelt  most  emphatically  on  the  great  publicity 
given  to  the  reports  of  the  Boards  of  Investigation  and  Con- 
ciliation ;  that  neither  party  cared  to  go  before  the  public  with 
a  weak  or  unjust  case,  and  that  this  feature  was  the  best  pos- 
sible deterrent  of  ill  advised  strikes.  He  mentioned  that  the 
mere  fact  the  Act  was  on  the  statute  books  had  a  strong  influ- 
ence on  the  settlement  of  incipient  strikes  when  one  or  the 
other  of  the  parties  did  not  care  to  let  their  side  of  the  case  go 
before  the  public,  and  that  the  general  result  of  the  Act  had 
been  to  reduce  the  number  of  strikes  in  public  utility  industries 
in  Canada  to  an  almost  negligible  number. 

District  Attorney  Miller  gave  a  sketch  of  the  trial  at  In- 
dianapolis of  the  Structural  Iron  Workers  on  the  Dynamiting 
Conspiracy.  He  outlined  all  the  precautions  taken  for  a  fair 
trial,  the  impartial  attitude  of  the  Judge,  and  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  jury  that  was  selected.  He  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  defendants  was  over- 
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whelming;  that  the  dynamite  outrages  were  perpetuated  by  a 
band  of  organized  criminals  with  no  respect  for  property,  for 
the  law,  or  for  human  life ;  that  the  state  governments  did  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the  situation  effectively  and  that 
it  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  United  States 
Government  was  able  to  take  a  hand  and  bring  the  offenders  to 
justice.  He  called  attention  to  the  character  of  the  Structural 
Iron  Workers  organization  as  evidenced  by  the  re-election  of 
Frank  M.  Ryan  to  its  Presidency,  who  was  given  the  heaviest 
sentence  of  all  the  defendants  and  about  whose  guilt  no  man 
need  have  the  slightest  doubt. 

Rev.  Giles  contributed  the  "serious  side  of  the  entertain- 
ment." His  humorous  stories  were  received  with  great  ap- 
.plause,  and  his  serious  remarks  on  the  necessity  for 'greater 
efficiency  in  all  lines  of  endeavor  were  sound  and  convincing. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  following  are  the  office? s  elected  for  the  coming  year : 

President,  W.  A.  Layman,  Wagner  Electric  Mfg.  Company, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

First  Vice-President,  L.  H.  Kittredge,  The  Peerless  Motor 
Car  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Second  Vice-President,  Herbert  H.  Rice,  Waverley  Com- 
pany, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Treasurer,  F,  C.  Caldwell,  H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Company, 
Chicago,  111. 

Commissioner,  John  D.  Hibbard,  1021-1023  People's  Gas 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Councillors  for  two  years : 

F.  K.  Copeland,  Sullivan  Machinery  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

John  W.  Harrington,  Harrington  &  Richardson  Arms  Co., 
Worcester,  Mass. 

P.  B.  Kendig,  Seneca  Falls  Mfg.  Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Justus  H.  Schwacke,  William  Sellers  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Henry  D.  Sharpe,  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence, 
R.  L 
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W.  H.  Van  Dervoort,  Root  &  Van  Dervoort  Engineering 
Co.,  East  Moline,  111. 

Councillors  whose  terms  do  not  expire  until  1914: 

George  Mesta,  Mesta  Machine  Company,  Pittsburg,  Penna, 

Stevenson  Taylor,  Quintard  Iron  Works  Company,  New 
York  City. 

W.  M.  Taylor,  Chandler  &  Taylor  Company,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

C.  E.  Whitney,  Whitney  Mfg.  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 

John  W.  O'Leary,  A.  J.  O'Leary  &  Son  Company,  Chicago, 
111. 

P.  O.  Geier,  The  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

M.  H.  Barker,  American  Tool  and  Machine  Co.,  Boston,  was 
again  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  Council. 

The  General  Offices  of  the  Association  have  been  moved 
from  Qeveland  to  Chicago — Rooms  1021-1023  People's  Gas 
Building,  Michigan  Ave.  and  Adams  Street. 


"Educate  for  wood  work  and  clay  work,  for  iron 
work  and  hard  work,  but  don't  forget  that  the  fun- 
damental reason  for  it  all  is  not  to  make  an  artisan, 
but  to  make  a  man,"  says  a  lecturer  on  education. 
Make  the  hands  skilful,  but  it  is  character — the 
brain,  heart  and  soul  that  control  the  hands — that 
will  make  the  man's  worth  to  the  world  he  lives 
in.  The  value  of  what  one  does  will  be  finally 
weighed  by  what  he  is,  and  one  to  whom  work 
means  merely  getting  a  living  is  not  really  living, 
whatever  he  gets. 
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CASTINGS  MADE  BY  HANDYMEN. 

The  castings  illustrated  herewith  show  the  remarkable  prog- 
ress made  by  the  Birmingham,  Alabama,  foundries  in  the  educa- 


Castings  made  by  a  boy  with  only  two  months'  experience  in  foundry. 

Diameter  5'-6";  one  4'-4''  high  and  other  3'-2"  high. 

Weight  3180  tb  and  2170  tb. 


Castings  made  by  handyman  and  helper  who  had  never  made  a  loam 

casting  before.    Diameter  10  ft.    One  4' -4"  high,  other  6'  high. 

Weight  8015  tb  and  9090  lb. 
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tion  of  apprentices  and  handymen.  Since  the  strike  for  "recog- 
nition of  the  union"  in  July,  191 2,  these  shops  have  all  built  up 
permanent  crews  from  the  local  labor  supply.  While  the  four 
photographs  reproduced  here  were  all  taken  in  one  foundry,  all 
five  have  made  about  equal  progress.  The  pictures  were  taken 
in  January,  1913. 


Castings  made  by  handyman  and  helper  who  never  made  a  loam  casting 

before.    Both  10  ft.  diameter;  one  4 '-4"  high;  weight  634Stb; 

other  6'  high;  weight  8080 lb. 


Casting  made  by  molder  who  never  made  a  loam  casting  before. 
Diameter  5 '-6";  length  8 '-6";  weight  6,000  tb. 
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THE  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  LAW. 


Plain  Statement  of  the  Obligations  and  Duties  of  the  State. 

From  a  speech  by  Governor  Joseph  M,  Brown  of  Georgia. 

A  State  is  great  in  proportion  as  her  laws  are  just,  and 
strong  in  proportion  as  her  laws  are  enforced.  And  con- 
versely, a  State  which  knowingly  tolerates  within  its  borders- 
the  elements  of  disregard  of  law  or  acts  in  defiance  of  law 
i$  a  training  school  of  anarchy,  hence  a  menace  to  Christian- 
ity and  civilization. 


A  defective  law — if  it  be  defective — is  better  than  no  law, 
and  that  people  is  most  to  be  praised  which  is  characterized 
by  respect  for,  obedience  to  and  enforcement  of  law. 


Those  who  are  clothed  with  the  responsibility  of  execut- 
ing the  laws  are  not  amenable  to  mass  meetings  composed 
of  a  part  of  the  people  of  one  county  or  even  of  a  hundred 
counties.  Nor  are  they  under  the  coercion  or  control  of 
gallery  demonstrations,  newspaper  editorials  or  letters  from 
influential  citizens  who  differ  with  the  makers  of  the  statute. 
The  statute,  not  the  demand  of  individuals,  must  be  obeyed. 
To  sworn  officials  "we,  the  people,"  speak  not  except  in 
the  statute. 


Such  was  the  legal  purport  of  the  striking  trades  union- 
ists' act,  regardless  of  what  may  have  been  the  intent  caus- 
ing it.  And  the  control  which  they  temporarily  established 
in  eastern  Georgia  was  class  rule,  typical  class  rule,  yea, 
class  dominance,  which,  whether  within  or  without  the  law, 
would  have  its  way  at  the  manifest  expense  of  the  prosper- 
ity, the  comfort,  the  very  necessities  of  all  other  citizens. 
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Now  I  ask:  Is  the  State  of  Georgia  prepared  to  submit 
to  the  adoption  of  such  a  course  as  is  embodied  in  a  "strike" 
by  any  of  her  citizens? 

Has  she  any  "preferred  creditors"  in  her  obligation  to 
pi;otect  persons  and  property? 

Is  she  willing  to  concede  that  she  can  enforce  her  laws 
as  to  some,  but  that  others  have  a  "special  privilege"  to 
exercise  their  choice  as  to  whether  they  will  or  will  not  be 
bound  by  her  process?  I  am  not  drawing  it  too  strongly 
when  I  state  the  case  as  I  have  just  done,  for  that  is  irresist- 
ibly the  logic  of  the  course  recently  adopted  by  the  organ- 
izations of  the  conductors  and  flagmen  of  the  Georgia 
Railroad  and  their  associates,  and  by  the  mobs  who  exer- 
cised the  "special  privilege"  of  brutally  assaulting  the  men 
who,  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  were  peaceably  running 
the  trains  during  the  period  of  the  strike,  a  "special  privi- 
lege" which  the  law  forbids  any  set  of  persons  to  have. 


I  will  here  add  in  terms  whose  meaning  cannot  be  mis- 
taken that  the  State  of  Georgia  in  the  application  of  her 
laws  knows  no  difference  between  unions  of  employees  and 
so-styled  "scabs." 


In  other  words,  the  State  will  be  the  "strike  breaker" 
when  a  strike  does  damage  to  the  rights  of  the  general 
public. 


And  what  I  am  objecting  to — and  that  objection  I  shall 
insist  on  declaring  at  every  hazard — is  the  claim  of  these 
strikers  that  they  in  their  methods  represent  the  people, 
whereas  the  people  have  established  the  prpcess  of  law,  and 
the  strikers  openly  ignore  that  process;  the  people  have 
named  Judges  and  provided  for  jurors  chosen  from  their 
own  ranks  before  whom  differences  must  be  tried,  and  the 
strikers  refuse  to  take  their  contention  into  the  courts  com- 
posed of  those  Judges  and  jurors ;  the  people  in  their  stat- 
utes have  forbidden  any  preferential  manner  of  adjusting 
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difficulties,  yet  a  strike,  in  its  very  essence,  is  a  preferential 
manner;  and  finally,  the  people  have  forbidden  mob  law, 
whereas  neither  by  word,  by  frown  nor  by  act  did  the 
strikers  discourage  or  endeavor  to  suppress  the  mobs  who, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  upholding  the  cause  of  the 
strikers,  assaulted  and  cruelly  beat  the  citizens  who,  in  the 
interest  of  the  public,  were  performing  the  service  which 
the  strikers  had  refused  to  perform. 


Do  you  want  an  object  lesson  to  what  hostile  legislation 
and  the  undue  exactions  of  labor,  which  are  upheld  by 
popular  clamor,  will  do  for  a  State?  I  point  you  to  Iowa, 
which,  formerly  one  of  the  most  progressive  of  American 
Comomnwealths,  during  the  past  census  decade  led  prac- 
tically all  her  sisters  in  the  crusade  against  capital  invested 
in  transportation  lines.  Result,  the  census  figures  for  1910 
show  that  her  aggregate  population  in  1910  was  absolutely 
less  than  in  1900! 


It  is  high  time,  therefore,  that  we  should  have  the  courage 
to  tell  to  politicians  who  exploit  enticing  fallacies,  and  to 
labor  which  organizes  aggressive  unions  against  the  owners 
of  capital,  that  if  they  kill  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden 
egg,  the  future  to  them  will  bring  want  instead  of  the  wealth 
they  grasp  for. 


I  would  not  deny  the  union  man  a  single  right  which  the 
law  accords  to  him;  but,  conversely,  I  would  not  accord 
him  a  single  right  or  privilege  which  the  law  denies  to 
each  other  citizen.  He  is  as  good  in  the  eyes  of  the  law 
as  is  any  other  one;  he  is  no  better  than  any  other.  To 
settle  differences  irreconcilable  between  themselves  all 
must  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  in  the  courts 
the  people  of  the  State  have  established.  No  man  has  the 
right  to  insist  that  his  case  be  taken  up  out  of  its  order, 
or  settled  by  methods  in  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the 
public. 
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The  State  does  not  admit  that  any  combination  of  men 
shall  force  a  change  in  the  procedure  she  has  fixed  for  each 
and  all.  She  allows  preference  to  none,  she  tolerates  prej- 
udice against  none.    All  are  on  the  same  level  in  her  forum. 


Now  in  all  that  I  have  said  I  have  passed  no  judgment  on 
the  merits  of  the  differences  between  the  railroads  and  the 
employees.  I  say  not  which  is  wrong  or  which,  if  either,  is 
right.  Their  differences  do  not  constitute  the  real  issue 
which  has  been  the  logical  result  of  the  recent  happenings. 
That  issue  is  found  in  the  questions,  "Shall  the  laws  of 
Georgia  be  equally  enforced,  or  shall  one  class  of  the  people 
be  permitted  to  ignore  the  courts  and  inflict,  it  may  be, 
irreparable  damage  upon  multitudes  of  others  in  its  quarrel 
with  its  adversary,  while  all  other  citizens  must  submit 
their  contentions  to  the  determinations  of  the  courts  of  the 
State?"  Or,  in  other  words,  "Ar.e  the  laws  of  Georgia 
subordinate  to  combinations  working  for  their  selfish 
interests  in  such  manner  as  inflicts  injury  on  the  general 
public?"— iSTm  York  Sun. 


The  Seed  of  Treason. 

At  the  annual  meeting  just  held  at  Peoria,  111.,  the  Miners' 
Union  passed  a  resolution  that  should  arouse  the  ire  of 
every  patriotic  American.  If  any  Country,  it  provided, 
'  declares  war  on  the  United  States  or  if  the  United  States 
declares  war,  upon  America,  the  miners  shall  instantly  de- 
clare a  general  strike.  This  was  adopted  as  the  sense  of 
the  miners  of  Illinois.  Officials  of  the  union  said  that  this 
action  was  merely  taken  as  a  preventive  measure  in  hopes 
of  discouraging  any  proposition  which  might  lead  to'  the 
declaring  of  war  either  by  or  against  the  United  States. 

The  significance  of  the  resolution  cannot  be  disguised; 
it  means  plainly  that  the  miners  by  refusing  to  produce 
coal  would  cripple  the  navy  or  army  of  the  nation  and 
make  it  easy  for  an  attacking  force  to  gain  an  easy  and 
quick  victory. — American  Industries. 
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A  PENSION  PLAN  FOR  EMPLOYES. 


A  Paper  by  Mr.  William  Lodge,  Presented  at  Fifteenth 
Annual  Convention  of  National  Metal  Trades  Association. 


In  my  opinion  the  establishing  of  a  life  pension  for  such 
of  our  employees  as  have  fill.ed  all  the  conditions  to  be  set 
forth  is  of  vastly  more  importance  to  our  work-people  as 
a  whole  than  is  the  question  of  workmen's  compensation. 
It  is  also  of  more  importance  to  our  members  in  general,  as 
it  will  help  to  solve  some  of  bur  problems  regarding  the 
keeping  of  good  men  in  our  employ.  Those  of  us  who  do 
business  in  the  Middle  West  know  the  restless  and  floating 
tendency  of  the  men  and  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
keep  the  same  set  of  men  whom  we  have  educated  with 
great  •care  and  often  at  considerable  cost.  This  is  such  a 
real  advantage  that  it  will  pay  us  to  adopt  any  reasonable 
plan  which  will  secure  such  results.  It  would  also  tend 
to  steady  the  population  in  our  industrial  centers. 

Pension  Plans  Make  Workmen  Feel  Comfortable. 

Many  cases  may  be  cited  where  pension  plans  are  work- 
ing out  successfully,  imparting  a  comfortable  feeling  to 
the  minds  of  the  men,  and,  when  they  know  that  to  leave 
their  employers  means  the  abandonment  of  that  pension, 
any  change  is  apt  to  be  considered  very  seriously.  For  in 
such  a  case  the  matter  would  not  always  be  decided  by  the 
men  alone,  as  wives  and  children  are  likely  to  add  their 
influence  toward  having  the  man  remain  in  a  steady  posi- 
tion. In  fact,  the  benefits  to  both  parties  seem  almost 
incalculable,  and  any  reasonable  plan  should  have  our  very 
careful  consideration. 

Any  pension  system  should  be  based  upon  some  plan  that 
will  pay  the  beneficiary  not  less  than  one-half  the  usual 
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wage.  The  Government  pension  to  common  soldiers  and 
sailors  is  open  to  many  criticisms  on  this  account. 

The  establishment  of  a  pension  system  necessitates  the 
setting  aside  of  a  fund  that  will  form  a  nucleus  and  finally 
the  capital  on  which  the  pensions  may  be  based.  If,  for 
instance,  a  concern  employing  only  100  men  should  decide 
to  set. apart  two  cents  per  hour  for  every  operator  in  its 
employ,  this  would  mean  approximately  $6,000  per  annum 
on  the  basis  of  a  10-hour  day.  If  any  concern  using  the 
premium  plan  would  put  aside  a  like  amount  per  hour  out 
of  the  hours  saved,  it  would  double  this  fund,  which  would 
soon  reach  the  point  of  sustaining  any  pension  payments 
that  need  be  made. 

With  the  growing  tendency  toward  some  system  of  award 
to  be  paid  the  men,  in  addition  to  their  daily  rate,  a  portion 
of  the  savings  might  be  placed  in  the  fund,  which  would 
grow  more  i:apidly  than  might  be  imagined. 

The  Essentials  to  Be  Considered. 

1.  The  retiring  age.  My  suggestion  would  be  65  years. 
But  this  should  not  be  arbitrarily  fixed.  It  should  be  at  the 
discretion  of  the  trustees  handling  the  pension  fund,  as 
there  may  be  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  extend  the  limit 
and  others  where  a  man  should  be  retired  before  reaching 
this  age.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  pension  plan  allows 
retirements  earlier,  but  not  later  than  the  age  limit  fixed. 

2.  Period  of  service.  This  should  probably  be  at  least 
26  years  before  a  man  becomes  eligible  to  receive  the  pen- 
sion, but  might  also  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  trustees. 

3.  The  pension  fund.  This  should  not  be  handled  by 
the  firm  or  company  but  by  a  board  of  trustees.  This  is 
on  the  advice  of  an  eminent  lawyer,  on  account  of  its  being 
an  obligation  on  the  firm  or  company  if  so  handled. 

4.  Apprentices.  The  need  of  a  retiring  age  is  clearly 
shown,  as  an  apprentice  entering  the  shop  at  15  would  be 
only  40  at  the  end  of  25  years'  service. 

5.  Number  of  pensioners.     By  going  over  your  books 
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you  can  readily  see  how  many  employees  have  been  with 
you  25  years.  This  will  give  you  a  line  on  the  possible 
number  of  pensioners  and  form  a  basis  for  the  probable 
demand  on  the  pension  fund  in  the  next  50  years.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  a  larger  percentage  of  em- 
ployees will  serve  the  r.equired  number  of  years  with  a  pen- 
sion plan  in  existence. 

6.  Adding  to  the  pension  fund.  There  should  be  a 
thorough  threshing  out  of  all  methods  of  adding  to  the 
pension  fund,  and  these  should  be  decided  upon  and  put 
in  writing,  with  a  request  for  suggestions  from  the  various 
people  interested.  The  question  as  to  who  should  con- 
tribute to  the  fund  should  be  carefully  considered.  My  own 
idea  is  that  this  should  be  established  entirely  by  the  firm 
and  that  the  men  should  have  no  part  in  its  maintenance. 

7.  Amount  of  pension.  This  varies  widely.  Some  large 
corporations,  including  railroads,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  pay  two  per  cent,  of  the  average  wage  earned  dur- 
ing the  10  years  preceding  retirement.  Others  pay  one  per 
cent,  for  every  year  of  service,  based  on  the  preceding  10 
years  as  above.  This  is  hardly  sufficient,  as  it  necessitates 
a  man's  serving  fifty  years  to  secure  half  pay. 

8.  Special  retirement.  This  should  be  provided  for  in 
cases  where  the  man  has  become  incapacitated  through  ill 
health  before  his  25  years  of  service  have  elapsed.  A  cer- 
tificate from  a  physician  approved  by  the  trustees  should 
be  required  in  such  cases. 

Additional  Matters  for  Consideration. 

Other  cases  to  be  considered  are: 

9.  The  continuance  of  the  pension  to  the  family  after 
the  death  of  the  beneficiary. 

10.  Whether  the  fund  shall  be  invested  in  municipal. 
State,  national  or  railroad  bonds,  or  otherwise. 

11.  Whether  the  beneficiary  may  engage  in  business  on 
his  own  account  after  retirement  if  said  business  would 
not  be  objectionable  to  the  trustees. 
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12.  Investing  the  trustees  with  power  to  suspend  the 
pension  in  case  of  gross  misconduct.  Should  a  clause  of 
this  kind  be  adopted,  it  should  be  very  carjefully  worded, 
so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  trustee  to  debar  a 
man  on  account  of  any  personal  differences,  political  or 
otherwise.  Failure  to  do  this  is  sure  to  be  construed  by 
the  men  as  a  club  which  may  be  used  to  infringe  personal 
liberty  and  is  sure  to  be  resented. 

13.  Ample  provision  to  prevent  any  beneficiary  having 
a  sum  set  aside  for  his  own  pension. 

14.  A  discussion  as  to  the  plan  of  operation  of  the  work, 
in  which  the  co-operation  of  the  employees  may  be  had, 
such  as  the  adoption  of  straight  piecework,  premium  plan, 
or  a  combination  of  premium  and  bonus  plans.  But,  re- 
gardless of  the  plan  adopted,  some  portion  of  it  should  be 
used  for  the  establishment  of  a  pension  fund. 

15.  The  possible  discontinuance  of  the  business  either 
through  death,  ill  health,  lack  of  profit,  or  in  any  other  way, 
and*the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  pension  fund  in  such 
cases.  This  is  a  question  which  must  receive  careful  atten- 
tion and  on  which  your  speaker  will  be  very  glad  to  receive 
the  suggestions  of  the  membership. 

It  should  be  thoroughly  understood  that  the  successful 
carrying  out  of  such  a  plan  rests  with  the  employers  alone. 
The  whole  subject  is  presented  as  a  business  proposition 
and  not  as  a  philanthropy  in  any  way.  Any  company  hav- 
ing a  reliable  pension  system  will  be  better  able  to  retain 
its  men  for  long  periods  of  time.  It  will,  I  am  sure,  be  a 
marked  step  in  the  advance  of  human  progress  if  pension 
systems  can  be  made  more  general. 

The  general  adoption  of  some  such  system,  taking  care 
to  point  out  its  advantages  to  the  men,  will  lessen  the 
restlessness  and  decrease  the  floating  population,  will  retain 
the  men  we  have  taken  the  pains  to  educate,  will  increase 
the  value  of  the  business  itself,  and  cannot  help  but  tend 
to  make  better  citizens. 
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A  PRACTICAL  LESSON  IN  ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION. 


These  two  pictures  were  shown  by  Commissioner  McClin- 
tock  at  the  last  convention  of  The  National  Founders'  As- 
sociation. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Convention  we  received  the 
following  letter  from  one  of  our  members : 


This    view    shows    the    danger    of    a    workman    riding    on    a    loose 
coupling  bar  of  a  yard  derrick. 

"I  remember  that  I  saw  you  exhibit  a  yard  crane  and  a 
man  sitting  on  the  draw  bar  hanging  down,  and  in  the  next 
picture  you  showed  the  man  with  his  arm  and  leg  cut  off. 

'T  was  walking  through  the  yard,  and  saw  exactly  the 
same  thing.  I  had  the  engine  stopped  at  once,  and  told  the 
man  to  get  off,  and  told  him  that  if  I  saw  him  sitting  on 
that  bar  again  that  he  would  be  promptly  discharged,  and 
then  I  talked  to  my  brother  about  it,  and  he  told  me  that  he 
had  chased  different  men  off  that  bar. 

*Tf  you  have  the  negatives  of  those  pictures,  I  would  just 
like  to  have  those  two  photographs  framed,  and  I  would  hang 
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Workman    with    left   arm   and   leg   amputated,    caused   by    riding   on 
coupling  bar  of  steam  derrick. 

them  so  that  everybody  could  see  them.  This  is  a  dangerous 
proposition ;  in  fact  our  neighbors,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  had  a 
man  killed  with  a  yard  derrick/' 
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COMMITTEE  ON  SAFETY  AND  SANITATION 
Of   the   National   Founders'   Association 


Its  Scope  and  Methods  of  Work 


By  MAGNUS  W.  ALEXANDER,  Chairman. 

A  conviction  that  many  accidents  occurring  in  foundries 
can  be  avoided,  prompted  the  National  Founders*  Asso- 
ciation, at  its  annual  convention  in  November,  1912,  to 
organize  the  Committee  on  Safety  and  Sanitation. 

It  had  been  proven  by  some  members  of  the  Association, 
who  had  devoted  considerable  time  and  thought  to  the 
study  of  accidents  of  certain  classes  in  their  own  foundries, 
that  the  number  and  gravity  of  these  accidents  could  be 
materially  lessened.  At  the  same  time,  other  members 
who  had  not  been  able  to  deal  with  these  matters  effectively 
or  had  not  hit  upon  the  right  remedy,  were  suffering  from 
the  repeated  occurrence  of  similar  accidents,  although  they 
perhaps  had  adopted  effective  measures  to  prevent  acci- 
dents of  a  different  but  equally  severe  nature. 

While  one  member  caused  the  elimination  of  burns  on 
feet  and  legs  by  the  use  of  leggings  in  his  foundry,  and  an- 
other member  provided  moulders*  shoes  for  his  workmen 
with  similar  results,  hundreds  of  other  foundry  employees 
suffered  burnt-foot  injuries  because  they  were  not  provided 
with  proper  shoes  or  leggings. 

These  two  individual  experiences  serve  to  show  how  one 
plant  may  lack  simple  accident  preventive  appliances  that 
are  in  common  use  elsewhere. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Association  that  the  Committee 
on  Safety  and  Sanitation  should,  by  inviting  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  members  of  the  Association,  bring  together  sim- 
ilar experiences  of  many  foundrymen,  covering  all  kinds  of 
accidents  common  to  foundries;  learn  what  accidents  are 
most  serious ;  which  class  is  most  numerous ;  and  tabulate 
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these  for  clear  reference  and  study.  The  committee  should 
also  solicit  suggestions  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  and 
make  thorough  search  for  remedial  measures  and  appli- 
ances, for  the  benefit  of.  the  entire  membership. 

It  was  found  that  the  objects  of  the  committee  would 
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best  be  served  by  securing  concrete  reports  of  accidents 
actually  occurring  in  the  foundries  controlled  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association.  For  the  convenience  of  the  latter 
an  accident  report  blank  was  prepared,  as  here  reprinted, 
indicating  the  information  required  for  the  assistance  of  the 
committee  in  the  prosecution  of  its  work.  Many  questions 
usually  appearing  on  accident  report  blanks,  the  name  of 
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the  employee,  his  rate  of  wages,  etc.,  were  excluded,  as  this 
information  was  of  no  particular  inter^est  or  assistance  to 
the  committee.  The  committee  is  not  concerned  in  placing 
liability  for  accidents  nor  in  furnishing  a  proper  basis  for 
the  computation  of  insurance  rates.  Its  sole  aim  is  to  study 
accidents  with  a  view  of  preventing  them  in  future.  It  was 
thought  that  the  age  and  occupation  of  the  injured,  the  day 
and  hour  of  the  accident,  may  bear  some  relation  to  acci- 
dent prevention,  and  this  information  was  requested,  al- 
though it  may  prove  of  minor  importance.  The  facts  in 
which  the  committee  is  most  concerned,  however,  are : 

What  caused  the  accident? 

What  part  of  the  body  was  injured? 

How  serious  was  the  injury? 

Can  the  recurrence  of  such  an  accident  be  prevented? 

How  can  it  be  prevented? 

Of  all  these  questions,  the  last  two  are  those  for  which 
an  answer  is  most  desired.  To  find  how,  when  and  where 
accidents  occur,  and  other  details,  are  of  no  interest  except 
as  they  lead  to  the  solution  of  the  main  problem,  HOW  TO 
AVOID  A  RECURRENCE  OF  SIMILAR  ACCIDENTS. 

So  the  work  of  the  committee  was  launched  upon  these 
lines.  Co-operation  of  each  member  of  the  Association 
was  solicited  in  a  letter  mailed  January  13,  1913 ;  more 
than  a  hundred  members  responded  promptly,  expressing 
great  willingness  to  help.  Accident  report  blanks  were  sent 
to  members  on  request.  Reports  began  to  arrive  promptly 
and  have  increased  in  number  daily. 

A  large  fund  of  information  has  already  been  collated. 
Some  reports  deal  with  rare  accidents,  requiring  individual 
study  and  treatment;  othera  group  themselves  into  certain 
classifications,  such  as  injuries  received  when  handling 
molten  metal,  or  when  grinding  or  chipping  castings,  han- 
dling flasks,  etc.  Common  causes  come  to  light,  and  the 
suggestions  made  for  the  remedy  of  conditions  show  that 
the  members  are  alert  and  interested  in  the  work. 

The  reports  are  being  tabulated  and  carefully  studied; 
experiences  in  various  lines  of  accident  prevention  are  being 
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investigated  and  compared;  an  active  search  for  the  best 
methods  and  appliances  is  in  progress.  In  some  instances, 
where  it  was  possible  to  suggest  obvious  remedies  immedi- 
ately, this  was  done  in  special  letters;  the  more  important 
matters  are  referred  to  the  whole  committee  for  joint  recom- 
mendation. 

The  measure  of  success  resulting  from  this  work  depends 
largely  upon  the  measure  of  co-operation  of  the  members 
of  the  Association,  and  it  is  already  apparent  that  the  best 
suggestions  will  come  from  them,  rather  than  from  the 
individual  efforts  of  the  committee. 

The  field  of  co-operation  is  large.  There  is,  first  of  all, 
the  entire  membership  of  the  Association.  A  vast  fund 
of  invaluable  suggestions  for,  the  prevention  of  accidents 
can  be  gathered  from  this  source  alone,  representing  the 
accumulated  experience  of  many  years  of  contact  with  such 
problems.  To  cope  with  dangerous  conditions  which  have 
presented  themselves  from  time  to  time,  simple  yet  inge- 
nious contrivances  for  the  safety  of  the  men  have  been  devel- 
oped and  put  into  service,  and  often  with  such  good  results 
that  the  particular  risks  which  they  were  invented  to  pre- 
vent have  been  eliminated  so  completely  that  the  devices, 
although  in  constant  and  common  use,  have  practically 
been  forgotten.  It  is  now  suggested  that  each  member  of 
the  Association,  in  the  interest  of  the  common  protection 
of  all  foundrymen,  take  a  special  journey  through  his  foun- 
dry, for  the  purpose  of  recalling  to  his  attention  such  de- 
vices peculiar  to  his  own  plant,  which  have  proven  effective 
in  safeguarding  his  men  from  injuries.  A  memorandum  of 
these,  accompanied  where  possible  by  photographs,  draw- 
ings or  sketches  and  forwarded  to  the  committee,  would 
in  the  aggregate  provide  quite  a  large  contribution  to  the 
safety  apparatus  now  at  the  service  of  our  foundrymen. 
Many  of  these  suggestions  will  prove  to  be  a  source  of 
great  help  to  the  committee  in  furthering  its  work,  and  be 
of  considerable  advantage  to  other  foundry  managers, 
anxious  for  such  appliances  to  safeguard  their  men. 

Another  great  co-operative  force  is  composed  of  the  su- 
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perintendents,  foremen  and  sub-forjcmen  who  direct  the 
work  in  the  foundries.  They  freely  mingle  with  the  work- 
men and  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  at  close  range  the 
real  and  potential  dangers  of  the  daily  work;  they  can 
plan  and  direct  the  work  in  such  manner  that  the  work- 
men will  sidestep  danger;  under  their  control  the  risks  of 
yesterday  can  be  eliminated  from  the  worries  of  today. 
Their  experiences  and  suggestions  are  a  rich  mine  of  infor- 
mation which,  if  carefully  tapped,  will  yield  much  valuable 
material.  Definite  questioning  along  this  line,  warm  en- 
couragement to  develop  safe  work  methods,  will  bring  to 
light  and  actions  ideas  that  would  otherwise  riemain  dor- 
mant and  undeveloped.  Accident  prevention  can  easily  and 
wisely  be  made  the  subject  of  special  conferences;  indeed 
the  organization  of  safety  committees  is  warranted  in  most 
plants,  to  stimulate  safety  vigilance  and  to  bring  out  ideas. 

There  is  a  still  larger  constructive  force  of  accident  pre- 
vention experts  almost  constantly  overlooked,  but  whose  co- 
operation should  be  most  carefully  fostered,  and  whose  sug- 
gestions have  much  practical  worth — the  army  of  employees 
of  all  classes.  Ther/e  should  be  no  surprise  that  they  are 
termed  experts,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  men 
employed  day  after  day  in  a  certain  class  of  work,  be  it 
simply  the  handling  of  pig  iron,  should  be  better  able  to 
suggest  safe  methods  in  handling  pig  iron  than  any  one 
else.  They  need,  however,  to  be  aroused  to  the  necessity 
for  safe  ways,  taught  to  exercise  personal  care,  and  encour-^ 
aged  in  every  possible  way  to  offer  their  suggestions  for 
safer  methods;  even  though  their  suggestions  may  appear 
very  crude,  the  larger  intelligence  and  ability  of  the  fore- 
men will  recognize  their  real  value  and  develop  the  sug- 
gestions into  practicable  and  feasible  methods.  Many  of 
the  best  suggestions  come  from  the  ordinary  workman ;  he 
is,  moreover,  a  great  booster,  and  if  properly  encouraged, 
will  advertise  prevention  to  splendid  advantage,  and  enlist 
the  attention  of  other  men. 

To  help  stimulate  this  inter.est  the  committee  will  soon 
publish  monthly  leaflets  dealing  with  various  safety  mea- 
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sures ;  these  pamphlets  should  find  a  wide  distribution  and 
be  posted  in  conspicuous  places  where  they  will  be  avail- 
able to  all  employees. 

To  obtain  the  best  results,  the  co-operation  of  every  N. 
F.  A.  member  is  again  urged  in  reporting  all  accidents  oc- 
curring in  his  foundry,  even  though  seemingly  trivial  in 
nature  and  extent.  Analysis  of  accidents  so  far  reported 
indicates  urgent  need  for  preventive  appliances  and  meth- 
ods: proper  shoes,  leggings,  gloves  and  other  protective 
clothing  for  employees  handling  molten  metal ;  goggles  to 
protect  the  eyes  against  the  excessive  glare  of  electric  arc 
and  acetylene  welding;  goggles  to  guard  against  flying 
sparks,  chips,  emery,  etc. ;  safety  cans  for  gasoline  and  sim- 
ilar substances ;  hoods  with  fresh  air  supply  for  sand-blast- 
ers; respirators  for  employees  in  rooms  filled  with  dust 
and  fumes ;  proper  inspection  of  hooks,  chains  and  slings  for 
crane  service;  danger  signs  and  signals;  safe  methods  for 
handling  materials;  foundry  flasks  of  proper  construction 
for  safe  lifting,  etc.  The  committee  will  particularly 
appreciate  a  report  stating  how  each  member  successfully 
copes  with  these  problems. 

Your  experience  will  help  us.  The  experience  of  others 
may  help  you.  The  combined  experiences  will  add  largely 
to  the  common  safety  and  welfare  of  our  employees. 


Rules  for  Success  by  a  Railroad  President. 

Work  hard. 

Then  work  so  hard  that  you  won't  hear  the  bell  for 
stopping. 

Then  work  a  little  harder  yet. 

Be  patient  and  plodding.  The  plodding  is  one  of  the  main 
things. 

Begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder — ^better  to  begin  there 
and  work  up  than  to  begin  further  up  and  have  to  work 
down. 

Don't  look  for  a  pull.  Pull  may  be  all  right,  but  it  is  push 
that  counts. 
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THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AND  THE  WORKMAN. 


The  public  library  can  be  made  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the 
shop  training  of  boys.  In  the  cities  and  many  of  the  towns 
the  more  important  technical  papers  are  to  be  had  at  the  read- 
ing* rooms  and  are,  of  course,  sources  of  very  important  infor- 
mation to  the  student  in  any  industry.  Not  only  is  he  assisted 
in  his  education  in  matters  pertaining  directly  to  the  work  he 
is  producing  and  the -machinery  he  is  operating,  but  he  is  taken 
into  the  atmosphere  of  the  best  organized  plants  and  is  given 
an  intelligent  idea  of  management  and  system.  He  is  removed 
from  the  danger  of  acquiring  the  narrow  viewpoint  character- 
istic of  a  great  many  of  his  associates,  especially  the  older  men, 
from  whom  he  is  apt  to  absorb  a  prejudice  which  may  be  hard 
to  overcome  later.  One  of  the  great  barriers  between  the  em- 
ployer and  his  workmen  is  that  of  employees'  ignorance  of 
many  things  of  which  they  often  assume  to  know.  Take,  for 
example,  the  matter  of  costs.  The  average  workman  figures 
an  extraordinary  profit  on  work  which  he  is  assisting  to  pro- 
duce. He  adds  together  the  cost  of  material  and  that  of  labor, 
concerning  which  he  has  some  knowledge,  and  forgets  entirely 
the  factor,  of  overhead  cost,  of  which  he  has  scant  realization. 
The  strong  prejudice  which  exists  in  some  places  against  the 
bonus  or  premium  system  is  based  entirely  on  a  lack  of  com- 
prehension on  the  part  of  the  men. 

Such  matters  are  given  much  careful  attention  by  the  techni- 
cal journals,  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  owner  and  the  men  in 
his  shop.  In  some  establishments  the  papers  are  regularly  on 
file  and  are  available  for  the  use  of  employees  in  all  depart- 
ments. Where  this  is  not  done,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  suggest 
to  the  apprentice  and  other  beginners — in  fact,  to  everyone  in 
the  works — ^that  they  would  find  it  worth  while  to  drop  in  at 
the  library  and  look  over  the  current  literature  which  has  to  do 
with  their  employment.  That  many  men  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  is  apparent  to  all  who  have  occasion  to  visit 
the  reading  rooms  of  the  libraries,  for  certain  journals  are  in 
almost  continuous  use. — The  Iron  Age, 
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MINIMUM  WAGE— AND  AFTER. 


There  are  a  few  fairly  certain  effects  that  will  follow  a 
minimum  wage  which  are  not  generally  recognized  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  that  humanely  intended  measure,  and  which  deserve 
careful  attention. 

For  one  thing,  a  law  forbidding  the  payment  of  a  wage 
below  a  fixed  amount  is  necessarily  a  law  forbidding  any  one 
to  work  for  such  lower  wage.  If  it  be  made  illegal  to  give 
less  than  $8  a  week,  then  it  must  equally  be  illegal  to  take  less 
than  $8  a  week.  The  6bvious  mode  of  evading  the  law  by 
increasing  the  hours  of  work  will,  of  course,  be  included  in 
the  law.  The  theory  of  the  supporters  of  the  measure  is  that 
a  certain  sum  is  needed  to  meet  decent  living  expenses;  that 
this  should  be  paid  for  a  kind  and  amount  of  work  which  can 
be  performed  without  injury  to  the  worker,  and  that  the  law, 
on  careful  inquiry  into  the  facts,  should  regulate  both  work  and 
pay.  No  employer  is  to  be  allowed  to  give  less  pay  or  exact 
more  labor  than  the  law  sanctions ;  no  worker  is  to  be  allowed 
to  take  less  pay  or  to  give  more  work.  This  leaves  and  must 
leave  a  certain  number  of  workers,  now  employed,  without 
employment ;  a  certain  number  who  now  receive  an  inadequate 
wage  and  with  it  secure  an  adequate  subsistence  without  any 
income  and  without  any  subsistence  whatever.  This  number, 
moreover,  embraces,  roughly,  two  classes,  those  who  cannot 
earn  the  minimum  wage  and  those  who  will  not.  One  class 
includes  the  incompetent — using  that  word  not  necessarily  in 
any  harsh  sense — ^and  the  other  the  shiftless,  the  lazy,  the 
shirks. 

It  is  plain  that  if  the  state  intervenes  to  forbid  these  classes 
to  work  for  a  wage  lower  than  the  proposed  minimum,  the 
state  must  care  for  them  in  some  way.  They  cannot  be  left  to 
starve.  If  their  case  is  bad  now,  when  they  do  not  get  enough 
for  a  decent  living,  it  would  clearly  be  worse  if  they  were 
prevented  by  law  from  getting  anything  whatever.  It  would 
not  be  safe  to  assume  that  all  who  now  get  less  than  the  pro- 
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posed  minimum  could  not  earn,  or  could  not  get,  more.  A 
good  many  employers  would  doubtless  pay  more,  with  the  con- 
viction that  they  would  get  more  value  in  better  work.  But 
there  would  still  remain  a  large  body  of  workers  without  the 
strength,  the  skill,  or,  perhaps,  the  will  to  render  service  worth 
to  their  employers  the  proposed  wage.  As  we  have  said,  they 
would  have  to  be  cared  for,  and  any  law  which  forbade  them 
to  work  for  the  wage  their  work  is  really  worth  would  be  a 
cruel  measure  unless  provision  were  in  some  way  made  for 
them.  Not  only  is  the  stubborn  material  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion to  be  considered.  There  is  a  moral  aspect  of  the  deepest 
importance.  Provision  for  workers  who  can  not,  or  will  not, 
earn  a  fixed  wage  would  be  a  terrible  temptation  to  shirk.  If 
any  considerable  number  of  men  are  to  be  relieved  of  the  spur 
of  stem  need  which  urges  them  to  provide  for  themselves 
and  for  their  families,  that  number  will  tend  to  increase,  not 
merely  at  a  growing  cost  to  society,  but  to  its  serious  and  in- 
creasing injury. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  state  is  to  forbid  its  citizens  to 
work  for  less  than  a  fixed  wage  it  is  plainly  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  do  all  it  can  to  train  the  children  of  its  citizens  for 
work  that  will  be  worth  at  least  that  wage.  And  this  must 
be  done  not  in  the  loose,  haphazard,  ineffectual  way  in  which 
what  is  now  called  education  is  given,  but  in  a  careful,  prac- 
tical, comprehensive,  and  efficient  way.  Indeed,  our  whole 
system  of  schooling  would* have  to  be  re-formed;  its  main  aim 
would  have  to  be  changed ;  its  methods,  its  teaching  force,  its 
ideas,  and  ideals  would  have  substantially  to  be  revolution- 
ized. An  adequate  and  elastic  system  would  have  to  be  de- 
veloped and  organized  for  the  intimate  co-operation  of  the 
schools  and  the  business  interests  of  the  country,  or  of  any 
state  adopting  the  minimum  wage.  There  could  be  retained 
of  the  present  schooling  only  so  much  as  is  indispensable  to 
industrial  training,  for  the  task  of  fitting  the  great  body  of 
children  for  earning  their  own  support  would  be  dominating 
and  imperative.  It  would  be  a  tremendous  task,  beset  with 
difficulties  and  exposed  to  great  mistakes,  but  it  would  have 
to  be  taken  up.     No  minimum  wage  law  could  be  enforced 
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without  incalculable  damage  to  the  community  unless  indus- 
trial training  to  fit  the  mass  of  workers  to  earn  that  wage  were 
established  and  developed. 

These  are  facts  involved  in  the  new  movement  which  must 
be  faced  and  worked  out.  They  seem  to  demand  at  least  the 
postponement  of  legislation  until  some  means  of  meeting  them 
has  been  devised,  including  and  based  upon  education. — The 
New  York  Times. 


AN  EXPERT  OUTA. 

In  a  public  school  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York,  attended 
almost  exclusively  by  foreign-born  children,  a  teacher  of 
one  of  the  lower  grades  was  endeavoring  not  long  ago  to 
ascertain  certain  facts  pertaining  to  the  family  histories  of 
her  young  charges  for  her  official  records. 

To  each  child  she  gave  a  blank  to  be  filled  in  with  the 
proper  answers.  One  ragged  little  girl  gave  lengthy  con- 
sideration to  this  sentence : 

"State  your  father's  business." 

Then  in  the  space  provided  she  wrote  the  one  word : 

"Outa." 

The  teacher,  after  collecting  the  forms,  struck  this  partic- 
ular word  and  puzzled  long  to  make  out  its  meaning. 

"Rachel,"  she  asked  at  length,  "what  does  this  mean?'* 

"My  papa  is  outa  business,"  explained  the  child,  "so  I 
writes  it  down  'Outa.'  " 

"But  doesn't  he  ever  work?"  insisted  the  teacher. 

"No,  ma'am,"  said  the  child  sadly;  "he  don't  never  work 
— he  strikes !" — Saturday  Evening  Post 


You  can  increase  your  power  to  do,  to  dare,  to 
climb,  to  accomplish  and  to  achieve  only  by  in- 
vesting the  power  you  have  in  doing,  daring, 
climbing,  accomplishing  and  achieving. — ^Thomas 
Drcicr. 
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THE  DYNAMITING  CONSPIRACY. 


Testimony  of  Mary  C.  Dye,  Bookkeeper  for  the  Structural 

Iron  Workers'  Union,  with  Regard  to  the  Juggling 

of  Accounts  and  Concealment  of  Expenditures. 


Mary  C.  Dye,  former  bookkeeper  for  the  Structural  Iron 
Workers,  testified  that  many  checks  made  payable  to  Frank  C. 
Webb  and  Herbert  S.  Hockin  were  signed  by  John  J.  Mc- 
Namara  and  Frank  M.  Ryan,  and  were  endorsed  by  Webb  and 
Hockin.  These  checks,  according  to  the  testimony  were 
drawn  on  the  organization  fund  by  order  of  the  Executive 
Board.  The  purpose  for  bringing  these  checks  into  the  case 
was  to  substantiate  what  District  Attorney  Miller  said  the 
government  would  prove  about  the  record  of  expenditures. 
The  witness  examined  the  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
presented  to  the  Convention  next  following  and  said  there  was 
no  entry  showing  that  certain  of  the  checks  herein  mentioned 
were  used  as  a  donation  to  local  unions  of  Boston  and  Balti- 
more, but  that  in  the  magazine  which  showed  the  expenses  for 
the  year,  month  by  month,  there  were  entries  showing  dona- 
tions to  unions. 

This  testimony  was  introduced  by  the  government  in  the 
expectancy  of  showing  certain  expenditures  were  not  included 
in  the  reports  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Structural 
iron  Workers,  and  that  they  were  excluded  with  the  knowledge 
of  certain  of  the  defendants,  because  such  defendants  did  not 
wish  it  to  become  known  that  funds  were  being  used  for  cer- 
tain purposes,  and  subsequent  testimony  introduced  brought 
out  three  apparent  facts  which  proved  the  contention  of  the 
government  in  this  respect: 

First.  From  July,  1908,  to  August,  1909,  a  total  of  $6,589.18 
was  paid  to  Herbert  S.  Hockin  and  Frank  C.  Webb. 

Second.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  a 
total  of  $5,648.87  was  ** juggled"  in  the  books  kept  by  John  J. 
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McNamara,  evidently  to  keep  the  membership  of  the  imion  in 
ignorance  of  the  real  purpose,  for  which  that  amount  was 
used. 

Third.  Webb  and  Hockin  had  personal  accounts  on  the 
books  of  the  Iron  Workers*  International  Union  in  which  they 
were  charged  with  various  amounts  ranging  from  $100.00  to 

$35000- 

The  government  alleged  a  part  of  the  money  above  men- 
tioned was  used  unlawfully,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  certain 
high  officials  of  the  International  Union,  and  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Miss  Dye,  it  appeared  a  method  of  "juggling" 
figures  was  devised  by  John  J.  McNamara  and  others. 

The  books  gave  dates  of  checks  and  entries  showing  the 
amounts  were  advanced  either  to  Hockin  or  Webb,  but  in  a 
report  of  John  J.  McNamara  submitted  to  the  Convention  next 
following,  no  mention  was  made  of  these  payments.  In  the 
monthly  reports,  however,  the  total  amounts  paid  Webb  and 
Hockin  were  noted  in  blank  for  the  month,  with  a  mark  show- 
ing the  amount  was  expended  for  "Organizing  Purposes  by 
Order  of  the  Executive  Board."  Miss  Dye's  testimony  dis- 
closed the  following  amounts  were  paid  out  between  July,  1908, 
and  August,  1909: 

July  1908  $   70970 

August,    1908    1,418.00 

September,  1908   330.00 

October,   1908    628.74 

November,  1908 851.54 

February,   1909    50.00 

March,  1909 50.00 

April,  1909 384.50 

June,  1909   1,064.80 

July,  1909 350.00 

August,  1909  800.00 

Miss  Dye's  testimony  brought  out  further  that  while  the 
books  of  the  organization  showed  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1909,  that  Webb  received  a  total  of  $3,698.18,  the 
report  in  the  Bridegman's  Magazine,  subscribed  to  by  the  rank 
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and  file  of  the  organization,  shows  that  Webb  received  only 
$1,572.18,  making  a  difference  of  $2,126.00.  This,  the  gov- 
ernment alleged,  was  used  unlawfully. 

The  report  of  Hockin's  account  for  the  same  fiscal  year 
shows  that,  according  to  the  books  of  the  organization,  Hockin 
received  $4,970.78,  whereas  the  reports  made  public  to  the 
organization  state  he  had  received  only  $2,043.11,  a  difference 
of  $2,927.67. 

•  This  "juggling''  of  accounts  it  appears  was  stopped  during 
the  latter  part  of  1909,  and  that  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
International  Association  thereafter  appropriated  $1,000.00  a 
month  for  "Organizing  Purposes."  Preceding  this  alleged 
appropriation,  the  government  claims  the  money  used  by  Mc^ 
Namara  was  taken  out  of  the  emergency  fund. 

Another  feature  of  Miss  Dye's  testimony  relates  to  Hockin's 
account  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1908;  that  on  the 
books  of  the  association  he  is  charged  with  $2,621.20,  whereas 
the  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  for  that  period  shows 
he  was  charged  with  only  $1,788.20,  the  government 
contending  the  difference  between  these  amounts — $833.00 — 
was  spent  unlawfully.  The  items  showed  the  amount  was 
paid  to  Hockin  during  the  year  for  "Organizing  Purposes  by 
Order  of  the  Executive  Board," 

Similarly,  the  witness  testified  to  the  account  of  Webb;  the 
books  showing  that  during  the  year  1908  Webb  was  charged 
with  $2,250.75,  while  the  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
shows  him  charged  with  but  $1,250.75,  a  difference  of 
? 1, 300.00,  alleged  to  have  been  spent,  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  Executive  Board,  unlawfully.  It  was  further  shown  by 
this  same  witness  that  on  seven  different  dates  in  August, 
1908,  Hockin  and  Webb  were  given  checks  for  various 
amounts  and  no  account  of  these  payments  was  made  in 
the  monthly  itemized  report  of  expenditures,  but  that  under 
date  of  August  31,  1908,  the  total  thus  paid  or  entered  under 
a  general  heading,  recites  that  the  sum  of  $1,418.00  was  for 
"Organizing  Purposes  by  Order  of  the  Executive  Board." 
The  witness  testified  the  following  amounts  were  paid  to 
Hockin  and  Webb  during  the  month  of  August,  1908: 
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August   7th,  Webb   $225.00 

August  loth,  Hockin  1 18.00 

August  loth,   Hockin    350.00 

August  15th,  Webb   150.00 

August  20th,  Webb   150.00 

August  25th,  Hockin   300.00 

August  31st,  Webb,   125.00 

Criminologists  claim  that  criminals  are  very  careful  in  laying 
plans  to  "beat  the  law"  up  to  the  time  of  actually  violating  it, 
and  that  it  is  after  the  consummation  of  the  crime,  in  order  to 
hide  it,  they  begin  to  make  mistakes  which  eventually  lead  to 
their  discovery  and  conviction.  In  the  above  extract  of  testi- 
mony it  is  shown  they  were  juggling,  manipulating  and  con- 
triving to  prevent  detection  and  that  after  many  of  the  ex- 
plosions had  taken  place  there  came  a  fear  that  there  was  a 
chance  of  detection  through  the  mediiun  of  "juggling"  of  ac- 
counts, and  to  again  "beat  the  law"  they  conceived  the  idea  of 
discontinuing  certain  published  reports  of  the  distribution  of 
the  finances  of  the  organization  which  they  thought  necessary 
to  "cover  up"  and,  therefore,  a  letter  was  written  to  Frank  M. 
Ryan,  National  President  of  the  Association,  to  John  J.  Mc- 
Namara,  on  December  13th,  1905,  in  which  Mr.  Ryan  sug- 
gested to  McNamara  that  it  might  "be  wise  to  discontinue  the 
publication  of  the  financial  standing  while  this  trouble  is  on," 
and  afterwards  parts  of  the  Bridgeman's  Magazine  were  read 
in  which  it  was  explained  that  the  publication  of  the  organiza- 
tion's entire  disbursements  would  be  discontinued  until  further 
notice. 


Because  half-a-dozen  grasshoppers  under  a  fern  make  the 
field  ring  with  their  importunate  chink,  whilst  thousands  of 
great  cattle,  reposed  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  British  oak, 
chew  the  cud  and  are  silent,  pray  do  not  imagine  that  those 
who  make  the  noise  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  field; 
that  of  course  they  are  many  in  number ;  or  that,  after  all, 
they  are  other  than  the  little  shrivelled,  meagre,  hopping, 
though  loud  and  troublesome  insects  of  the  hour. — Edmund 
Burke. 
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FOUNDRY  ELEVATOR  GUARDING. 


By  William  H.  Doolittle,  Safety  Inspector,  National  Metal 
Trades  Association. 


In  all  foundries  where  the  cupola  charging  floor  is  above  the 
level  of  the  yard  it  is  necessary  to  provide  some  means  of  get- 
ting iron,  coke  and  other  materials  up  to  the  charging  floor. 
The  device  used  most  commonly  for  this  purpose  is  the  ele- 
vator. The  material  is  loaded  on  trucks  or  barrows,  run  on 
to  the  elevator  platform  at  the  yard  level  and  by  it  raised  to 
the  required  height.  The  elevator  is  usually  operated  by  the 
laborer  who  brings  to  the  cupola  the  load  of  material. 

There  is  considerable  danger  of  these  unskilled  workmen  be- 
ing injured  by  the  elevator  and  very  careful  guarding  is 
desirable. 

There  should  be  strong  gates  at  both  floors  which  should  be 
automatic  in  action  and  maintained  in  perfect  working  condi- 
tion. No  workman  should  ever  be  allowed  to  fasten  either 
gate  in  its  high  position,  since  by  doing  so  the  entrance  to  the 
elevator  shaft  is  left  unprotected  and  some  one  may  enter  it 
and  be  injured.  The  lower  gate  should  either  be  so  high  that 
a  man  may  not  put  his  head  over  it  or  so  low  that  in  event 
of  his  doing  so  he  will  not  be  caught  by  the  descending  plat- 
form. The  upper  gate  should  be  extended  to  the  floor,  pre- 
venting material  dropping  from  the  charging  platform  on  the 
heads  of  workmen  below.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  movement 
to  the  gate  to  allow  this  being  done  a  heavy  wire  screen  may 
be  installed  which  covers  the  cage  and  protects  men  who  are 
riding  from  falling  material. 

If  the  elevator  is  lifted  by  cables  there  should  be  upper  and 
lower  limit  stops  attached  to  the  mechanism  independent  of 
those  on  the  operating  rope  and  they  should  be  frequently  in- 
spected and  carefully  adjusted.  The  safety  gripping  device 
should  be  kept  in  perfect  order  so  that  it  will  act  instantly  in 
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Figure  I. 

View  of  foundry  elevator  in  the  plant  of  The  Kennedy  Valve  Manu- 
facturing  Company,    Elmira,    New    York.     The    Elevator 
platform  is  shown  at  the  lower  level  and  the  oper- 
ating rope  is  locked,  preventing  the  elevator 
from  being  started  prematurely. 
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Figure  II. 

Another  view  of  the  same  elevator  showing  truck  in  position  and  guard 

lowered.     The  truck  is  thus  prevented  from  rolling  from 

the   platform.      Lowering   the   guard    unlocks   the 

operating  rope  and  allows  the  elevator  to 

be  started. 
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Figure  III. 

Another  view  of  the  foundry  hoist,  showing  safety  gate  in  position  and 

platform  of  elevator  at  the  upper  level.    The  gate  is  built 

very  high  to  prevent  the  men  putting  their  heads 

over  it. 
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case  of  the  breakage  of  the  cables  or  failure  of  the  hoisting 
machinery.  Counterweights,  if  in  the  elevator  shaft,  should 
be  enclosed  and  that  part  of  the  platform  adjacent  to  the 
counterweight  screened.  The  lower  sides  of  floor  joists, 
beams  and  all  other  projections  in  the  elevator  shaft  should  be 


Figure  IV. 

Sketch  showing  detail  of  the  automatic  locking  device  on  the  foundry 

elevator  of  The  Kennedy  Valve  Manufacturing  Company, 

Elmira,  New  York. 

beveled  or  slanted  so  that  material  or  men  may  not  be  caught 
between  these  projections  and  the  platform  of  the  elevator. 
The  slant  should  be  long  and  gradual. 

It  is  dangerous  to  raise  truck  loads  of  material  on  a  foundry 
elevator  without  making  provision  against  their  rolling  off. 
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The  wheels  should  be  blocked  by  sprags,  or  dogs  or  some  other 
method  used  to  prevent  accidents  from  this  source.  An  origi- 
nal device,  admirably  adapted  to  this  purpose  is  illustrated  on 
these  pages.  The  views  are  presented  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  T.  C.  Flinn,  General  Superintendent  of  The  Kennedy 
Valve  Manufacturing  Company,  Elmira,  New  York,  who 
originated  and  perfected  the  device.  It  consists  of  a  frame  of 
iron  pipe  hinged  to  one  side  of  the  cage  and  which,  in  its  open 
position  as  shown  in  Figure  I,  locks  the  operating  rope  and 
the  premature  starting  of  the  elevator.  A  detail  of  this  lock  is 
shown  in  Figure  IV.  While  the  device  is  in  this  position  the 
loaded  truck  is  run  on  to  the  platform  and  the  device  low- 
ered, enclosing  the  truck  as  shown  in  Figure  II,  and  preventing 
it  from  rolling  from  the  platform  of  the  elevator  in  transit.  As 
the  elevator  rises  the  gate  descends,  covering  the  opening  and 
closing  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft,  as  shown  in  Figure  III. 


SIMMONS  MFG.  GO'S  SAFETY  PLANS. 

A  plan  of  increasing  safety  and  promoting  efficiency  by  the 
expenditure  of  approximately  $100,000  during  the  first  year 
of  its  operation  was  announced  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Sim- 
mons Manufacturing  Company,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  to  80  or 
more  factory  superintendents  and  foremen.  Otto  Rudd, 
general  superintendent,  acted  as  toastmaster,  and  among  the 
speakers  was  C.  W.  Price,  safety  expert  for  the  Industrial 
Commission  of  Wisconsin.  President  Z.  G.  Simmons  made 
an  address  in  which  the  safety  plan  was  announced  and  out- 
lined. A  board  of  efficiency  selected  from  the  list  of  factory 
superintendents  and  foremen,  with  Superintendent  Rudd  as 
chairman,  will  have  charge  of  the  distribution  of  the  fund. 
A  prize  of  $2,500  will  be  divided  among  the  two  foremen 
who  show  the  greatest  improvement  in  safety  and  efficiency 
during  1913.  The  Simmons  plan  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  liberal  ever  undertaken  by  a  Wis- 
consin industrial  plant. — Iron  Age. 
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GOVERNMENT  REPORT  SAYS  OUTSIDE 
AGITATORS  CAUSED  AKRON  STRIKE. 


The  strike  in  the  rubber  mills  at  Akron,  Ohio,  has  been 
given  quite  some  publicity,  the  union  officials  claiming  as 
usual  that  sweat  shop  conditions  prevailed;  that  the  wages 
paid  were  below  the  minimum  for  the  lowest  stand- 
ard of  living  and  that  a  good  part  of  the  labor  employed 
since  the  strike  was  the  cheapest  foreign  element. 

Now  comes  the  government  report  recently  filed  with  the 
Governor  of  Ohio.  It  states  that  practically  all  the  rub- 
ber workers  are  American  citizens  of  high-grade  intelli- 
gence; that  a  great  many  receive  60  cents  per  hour,  the 
lowest  rate  for  men  being  17  cents  per  hour.  The  lowest 
rate  for  women  is  10  cents  per  hour  for  beginners  and  runs 
up  to  30  cents  per  hour.  Sanitary  conditions,  light  and 
ventilation  are  first-class  in  all  the  factories,  and  working 
conditions  admirable. 

The  report  states  that  the  primary  cause  of  the  strike  was 
due  to  the  agitation  of  outside  professional  agitators,  and  that 
it  was  not  due  to  any  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployes themselves.  It  says  further:  "Leaders  of  the  organ- 
ization of  the  I.  W.  W.,  instead  of  helping  the  striking 
employes  of  the  rubber  factories  of  Akron,  did  them  much 
injury  and  are  largely  responsible  for  any  failure  to  secure 
redress  for  any  wrong  which  may  have  existed.  The  I.  W. 
W.  organization  and  its  leaders  injured  rather  than  helped 
the  men  and  women  who  were  on  strike,  by  preventing 
them  from  meeting  with  their  employers  to  settle  differ- 
ences." 

Normal  conditions  now  obtain  in  all  the  factories.  Due 
to  the  strike,  an  enormous  loss  in  wages  and  in  many  cases 
the  total  loss  of  good  positions  falls  on  the  workmen.  The 
professional  agitators  have  moved  to  new  fields;  there 
has  been  no  stoppage  of  their  pay  envelopes. 
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AUBURN  OR  NEUSS? 

Which  shall  it  be — ^Auburn,  N.  Y.,  or  Neuss,  Germany? 

That  is  the  question  which  officials  of  the  International 
Harvester  Company  have  been  asking  for  the  past  few 
weeks. 

Why? 

Because  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  striking  workmen 
at  its  plant  in  Auburn  would  render  it  unprofitable  to  con- 
tinue manufacturing  there. 

This  plant  is  operated  solely  for  the  company's  export 
trade  in  the  face  of  keen  competition  from  European  firms. 
For  years  its  location  has  been  a  handicap.  One  or  more 
branch  factories  abroad  would  serve  the  company's  pur- 
pose better ;  but  it  has  deliberately  sacrificed  larger  profits 
in  order  to  keep  the  work  at  home. 

Are  the  citizens  of  Auburn  grateful  for  that  fact?  Have 
they  tried  to  convince  the  striking  hands  of  the  folly  of  their 
demands? 

Hardly. 

Some  of  the  business  men  and  merchants  threatened  with 
loss  of  trade  may  have  expostulated  feebly;  but,  according 
to  press  reports,  the  populace  generally  has  egged  the  strik- 
ers on. 

What  about  Neuss?  Where  is  Neuss  and  what  does  it 
offer  in  comparison  with  Auburn? 

To  answer  this  would  require  a  long  story;  but  it  may 
be  summarized  in  the  one  word  "Enterprise." 

Few  Americans  have  probably  ever  heard  of  Neuss,  but 
it  is  one  of  the  historic  places  of  the  world,  dating  back  to 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar. 

During  his  reign  and  that  of  succeeding  emperors  it  was 
an  important  station  on  the  great  Roman  military  road 
from  Helvetia,  or  Switzerland,  to  the  Low  Countries.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  became  a  great  trading  center,  gover,ned 
by  a  prince-bishop ;  and  it  retained  a  good  deal  of  prestige 
until  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Napoleonic  wars,  how- 
ever, destroyed  its  commerce,  and  finally  the  population 
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dwindled  to  4,500.  Most  of  the  other  inhabitants  had  gone 
to  swell  the  population  of  the  neighboring  city  of  Dussel- 
dorf,  where  manufacturing  flourished. 

About  10  years  ago  the  good  people  of  the  town,  who 
were  living  mainly  on  money  saved  by  their  forefathers, 
decided  that  something  had  to  be  done. 

After  much  deliberation  and  smoking  of  pipes  in  council, 
they  got  together  8,000,000  marks,  or  nearly  $2,000,000, 
dredged  the  sluggish,  silt-filled  river  Erft  as  a  deep-water 
canal  to  the  Rhine,  constructed  large  turning  basins,  slips, 
wharves,  cranes  and  electrically-operated  dock  machinery, 
laid  out  factory  sites,  built  new  homes  for  workingmen, 
secured  adequate  transportation  facilities  and  advertised 
the  advantages  of  Neuss  as  an  industrial  and  trading  center. 

The  result  has  been  phenomenal  growth.  When  the 
writer  was  in  Neuss,  two  years  ago,  business  of  all  kinds 
was  flourishing.  The  improvements  had  paid  for  them- 
selves many  times  over,  upwards  of  40  new  factories  had 
been  secured  and  the  population  was  passing  the  half-way 
post  on  its  way  toward  the  100,000  mark. 

Among  the  plants  secured  were  branches  of  two  Amer- 
ican concerns,  the  American  Radiator  Company  and  the 
International  Harvester  Company,  which,  as  the  writer 
then  understood,  established  them  primarily  to  hold  their 
patents  in  Germany  under  the  new  Imperial  law.  This  re- 
quires that  articles  be  manufactured  there,  at  least' partially, 
to  come  within  the  privilege  of  the  law. 

It  soon  developed,  however,  that  manufacturing  could  be 
carried  on  in  Neuss  very  economically,  not  only  for  Ger- 
man trade  but  for  export  to  other  European  countries,  to 
Asia,  Africa  and  South  America.  There  has,  in  fact,  been 
no  time  within  the  past  few  years  when  the  American  plants 
at  Neuss  could  not  have  been  profitably  enlarged  at  the 
expense  of  similar  plants  operated  by  the  same  concerns 
in  the  United  States. 

For  choosing  to  keep  expenditures  for  construction,  ma- 
terials and  labor  in  this  country,  where  the  foreigners' 
money  will  be  spent  by  American  workingmen  for  Ameri- 
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can  homes,  these  and  other  companies  similarly  situated 
have  received  not  thanks  but  abuse.  Patriotism  has  been 
penalized. 

Meanwhile  Neuss  has  welcomed  them  and  will  welcome 
others  with  open  arms. 

This  week  the  International  Harvester  Company  made 
good  its  plain  statement  of  facts  by  beginning  to  dismantle 
the  plant  at  Auburn  for  shipment  of  the  machinery  to  Neuss. 

There  is  still  hope  that  this  blow  to  American  industry 
may  be  averted.  Late  dispatches  indicate  that  the  work- 
men have  come  to  their  senses  and  are  now  willing  to  listen 
to  reason. 

But  the  affair  is  far  more  than  local.  With  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  export  trade  in  manufactured  articles,  the 
same  question  will  come  up  again  many  times.  It  is  for 
the  American  people  to  answer. 

Which  shall  it  be?  Auburn  or  Neuss,  Barberton  or  Dus- 
seldorf,  Trenton  or  Cologne,  St.  Louis  or  Leipsic,  Erie  or 
Mannheim? 

The  answer  cannot  be  too  long  delayed. — C.  A.  T.  in  The 
Daily  Iron  Trade. 


The  leaders  of  the  I.  W.  W.  are  demagogues  unstable  and 
dangerous,  who  are  leading  the  poor  workingman  into  laby- 
rinths of  strife  from  which  he  will  find  it  hard  to  extricate 
himself.  Upon  labor  and  capital  depends  the  prosperity  of 
our  country.  Together  they  must  solve  the  problems  which 
come  up  from  year  to  year.  They  must  work  out  their  des- 
tinies together.  If  they  do  this  amicably,  prosperity  and 
healthy  growth  will  be  the  portion  of  our  nation.  I  deeply 
deplore  these  great  labor  struggles.  They  bring  no  good 
results.  As  a  general  thing  they  bring  only  loss  of  time, 
loss  of  wages  and  of  the  peace  of  the  community,  and  some- 
times, I  regret  to  say,  loss  of  life.  Let  the  laboring  man 
beware  the  demagogues  represented  by  the  I.  W.  W. — 

Cardinal  Gibbons, 
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OUTLINE  OF  POLICY. 


National  Founders'  Association. 


LIMITATION  OF  OUTPUT. 
Arbitrary  limitations  of  output  on  the  part  of  the  moldera  or 
arbitrary  demands  for  an  excessive  amount  of  output  by  the 
molders  on  the  part  of  the  foundrymen,  being  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  equity  which  should  govern  the  relationship  of  employer 
and  employe,  all  attempts  in  that  direction  by  either  party — the 
molders  or  foundrjrmen — are  to  be  viewed  with  disfavor  and  will 
not  receive  the  sanction  of  this  Association. 

LIMITATION  OF  MAN'S  EARNING  CAPACITY. 

Inasmuch  as  certain  practices  insisted  upon  by  labor  organi- 
zations tend  toward  counteracting  the  energy,  ability,  inclinations 
and  opportunity  of  molders  to  earn  greater  compensation  than 
they  are  now  receiving,  it  shall  continue  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Association  not  to  permit  the  limitation  of  a  man's  earning  capac* 
ity,  whether  he  is  working  by  the  day,  by  the  piece  or  premium 
system,  thus  protecting  our  workmen  in  a  desire  to  improve  their 
conditions. 

FINES  AND  RESTRICTIONS. 

Believing  the  action  of  labor  organizations  in  inflicting  upon 
their  members  fines  and. punishments  for  accepting  opportunities 
of  advancement  and  increased  earnings  offered  by  the  foundrymen, 
is  a  practice  tending  toward  a  deterioration  of  the  ability  of  the 
individual  workman,  this  Association  hereby  reaffirms  its  deter- 
mination to  prevent  the  imposition  of  fines  and  restrictions  placed 
on  a  molder  for  the  purpose  of  handicapping  him  or  retarding  him 
in  any  way  from  putting  forth  his  best  efforts  to  produce  the  best 
quality  and  quantity  of  work  in  the  shortest  time  and  receiving  a 
proportionate  compensation. 

METHOD  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 
Employes  will  be  paid  by  the  hourly  rate,  by  premium  system, 
piece  work  or   contract,  as  the   employers  may  elect,  and  the 
workmen  so  employed  will  be  required  to  give  a  fair  dajr's  work 
for  a  fair  day's  pay. 
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FREEDOM  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  the  employe  to  leave  our  employ  when- 
ever he  sees  fit,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  employer  to  dis- 
charge any  workman  when  he  sees  fit. 

RELATIONS  OF  EMPLOYES. 
Every  workman  who  elects  to  work  in  the  foundry  of  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Association  will  be  required  to  work  peacefully  and 
harmoniously  with  his  fellow  employes,  and  to  such  a  workman 
the  freedom  of  emplosrment  shall  not  be  denied. 

APPRENTICES. 
The  number  of  apprentices,  helpers  and  handymen  to  be  em- 
ployed will  be  determined  solely  by  the  requirements  of  the  em- 
ployer. 

APPLIANCES. 
It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  foundnmian  to  introduce  molding 
machines  and  appliances  of  any  kind,  and  to  have  the  same  oper- 
ated by  whomsoever  he  finds  to  his  best  advantage  to  employ 
thereon. 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 
Disapproving  absolutely  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  members 
of  this  Association  will  not  arbitrate  any  question  with  men  on 
strike.     Neither  will  this  Association  coimtenance  a  lockout  on 
any  arbitrable  question  unless  arbitration  has  failed. 

ARBITRATION. 

The  above  principles  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  success- 
fill  conduct  of  our  business,  they  are  not  subject  to  arbitration. 

In  case  of  disagreement  concerning  matters  not  covered  by 
the  foregoing  announcement,  we  advise  our  members  to  meet  their 
employes  either  individually  or  collectively  and  endeavor  to  adjust 
the  difficulty  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

METHOD  OF  ARBITRATION. 
In  case  of  inability  to  reach  a  satisfactory  adjustment  we 
recommend  that  the  question  be  submitted  to  a  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion consisting  of  two  of  the  employes  and  two  persons  engaged  in 
the  management  of  the  firm  or  corporation  involved,  and  in  case 
they  fail  to  reach  a  satisfactory  agreement  within  seven  working 
days  a  fifth  member  shall  be  chosen  by  these  four  and  the  majority 
report  to  the  Board  so  constituted  shall  be  final  and  binding. 
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In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  arbitration  the  employe  or 
employes  must  continue  in  the  service  and  under  the  orders  of 
the  employer  pending  a  conference  and  decision. 

In  case  any  member  refuses  to  comply  with  this  recommenda- 
tion within  thirty  days  after  the  dispute  arises  he  shall  be  denied 
the  support  of  this  Association  unless  it  shall  approve  the  action 
of  said  member. 

WAGES. 

Employers  shall  be  free  to  employ  foundry  operatives  at  such 
wages  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  said  rates  to  be  governed 
by  local  or  shop  conditions. 

In  the  operation  of  piece  work,  premium  plan  or  contract 
system  now  in  force  or  to  be  extended  or  established  in* the 
future,  this  Association  will  not  countenance  any  conditions  of 
wages  which  are  not  just  or  which  will  not  allow  a  workman  of 
average  efficiency  to  earn  at  least  a  fair  wage. 


Notice 


Any  foundry  or  machine  shop  worker  who  desires 
regularly  to  receive  The  Review  is  invited  (if  his  name 
is  not  already  on  the  mailing  list)  to  mail  a  post  card 
to  the  office  of  The  Review,  Room  842,  29  So.  La  Salle 
St.,  Chicago,  giving  his  name,  and  address  to  which 
The  Review  is  to  be  mailed,  upon  the  understanding 
that  he  incurs  no  expense  or  obligation  by  receiving 
the  same. 

The  Review,  the  official  organ  of  the  N.  F.  A.  and 
N.  M.  T.  A.,  desires  to  have  all  molders  and  core- 
makers  and  machinists  fully  acquainted  with  the  policy 
and  purpose  of  these  two  Associations. 

New  applicants  should  state  whether  they  are  em- 
ployed in  the  machine  shop  or  foundry. 
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DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES. 


National  Metal  Trades  Association. 


We,  the  Members  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association, 
declare  the  following  to  be  our  principles,  which  shall  govern  us 
in  our  relation  with  our  employes: 

CONCERNING  EMPLOYES. 

1.  Since  we,  as  employers,  are  responsible  for  the  work  turned 
out  by  our  workmen,  we  must  have  full  discretion  to  designate 
the  men  we  consider  competent  to  perform  the  work  and  to  deter- 
mine the  conditions  under  which  the  work  shall  be  prosecuted, 
the  question  of  the  competency  of  the  men  being  determined  solely 
by  us.  WhOe  disavowing  any  intention  to  interfere  with  the 
proper  functions  of  labor  organizations,  we  will  not  admit  of  any 
interference  with  the  management  of  our  business. 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 

2.  Disapproving  absolutely  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  will  not  arbitrate  any  question  with  men 
on  strike;  neither  will  this  Association  countenance  a  lockout  on 
any  arbitrable  question  unless  arbitration  has  failed. 

RELATIONS  OF  EMPLOYES. 

3.  No  discrimination  will  be  made  against  any  man  because 
of  his  membership  in  any  society  or  organization.  Every  work- 
man who  elects  to  work  in  a  shop  will  be  required  to  work 
peaceably  and  harmoniously  with  all  his  fellow  employes. 

APPRENTICES,  ETC. 

4.  The  number  of  apprentices,  helpers  and  handymen  to  be 
employed  will  be  determined  solely  by  the  employer. 

METHODS  AND  WAGES. 

5.  Employers  shall  be  free  to  employe  their  work-people  at 
wages  mutually  satisfactory.  We  will  not  permit  employes  to 
place  any  restriction  on  the  management,  methods  or  production  of 
our  shops,  and  will  require  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  dajr's  pay. 
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Employes  will  be  paid  by  the  hourly  rate,  by  premium  system, 
piece  work  or  contract,  as  the  employers  may  elect. 

FREEDOM  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

6.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  employe  to  leave  our  employ 
whenever  he  sees  fit,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  employer  to 
discharge  any  workman  when  he  sees  fit. 

7.  The  above  principles  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  our  business,  they  are  not  subject  to  arbitration. 

ARBITRATION. 

In  case  of  disagreement  concerning  matters  not  covered  by 
the  foregoing  declaration,  we  advise  our  members  to  meet  their 
employes,  either  individually  or  collectively,  and  endeavor  to 
adjust  the  difficulty  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  In  case  of  Ina- 
bility to  reach  a  satisfactory  adjustment,  we  advise  that  they  sub- 
mit the  question  to  arbitration  by  a  board  composed  of  six  per- 
sons, three  to  be  chosen  by  the  employer  and  three  to  be  chosen 
by  the  employe  or  employes.  In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
arbitration,  the  employe  or  employes  must  continue  in  the  service 
and  under  the  orders  of  the  employer  pending  a  decision. 

In  case  any  member  refuses  to  comply  with  this  recommenda- 
tion he  shall  be  denied  the  support  of  this  Association  unless  it 
shall  approve  the  action  of  said  member. 

8.  Hours  and  wages  being  governed  by  local  conditions,  shall 
be  arranged  by  the  local  Association  in  each  district. 

In  the  operation  of  piece  work,  premium  plan  or  contract  sys- 
tem now  in  force  or  to  be  extended  or  established  in  the  future, 
this  Association  will  not  countenance  any  conditions  of  wages 
which  are  not  just,  or  which  will  not  allow  a  workman  of  average 
efficiency  to  earn  at  least  a  fair  wage. 

Adopted  June  18,  1901. 
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Let  us  learn  to  re- 
gard manual  toil  as 
the  true  discipline 
of  a  man.  Not  a  few 
of  the  wisest,  grand- 
est spirits  have  toiled 
at  the  w^orkbench 
and  the  plow. 

— William  EUery  Ghanniog 
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A  Monthly  Publication  by  thr  National  Founders'  Association  and  National 
Metal  Trades  Association  iwthe  Interests  of  Members  and  Their  Workmen 

Buffalo 

"Queen  City  of  the  Lakes."    Early  History. 

The  honor  of  having  been  the  first  white  resident  of 
Buffalo  is  accorded  Cornelius  Winne,  who  in  1789  occupied 
a  log  cabin,  on  the  present  site  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  station. 


Casino  and   Band   stand  Delaware   Park. 

About  the  year  1800  other  settlers  commenced  moving  in, 
until  in  1812  the  white  population  consisted  of  probably 
some  six  hundred  people,  occupying  one  hundred  houses. 

In  1810,  by  act  of  the  legislature,  the  town  of  Buffalo 
was  created;  the  village  charter  being  granted  in  181 3.  The 
city  was  incorporated  in  1832,  and  consisted  of  five  wards. 
The  census  of  1830  gave  Buffalo  a  population  of  8,653;  which 
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had  increased  in  1850  to  42,261.  In  1910  the  number  of  in- 
habitants is  shown  by  the  U.  S.  census  at  423,715,  and  at  the 
present  time  is  estimated,  in  round  numbers,  as  450,000. 

The  area  included  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  BuflFalo, 
as  shown  upon  the  first  official  map  issued  in  1835,  is  now 
given  over  almost  entirely  to  mercantile  institutions,  and  a 


Johnson  Street  Playground. 

comparison  with  the  present  city  limits,  which  have  been 
increased  from  three  to  five  miles  over  the  original  bound- 
aries, containing  approximately  25,000  acres,  covering  forty- 
two  square  miles,  gives  some  idea  of  the  city's  growth. 

Black  Rock,  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city  on 
the  Niagara  river,  was  once  a  separate  village,  and  a  keen 
rivalry  existed  between  it  and  the  settlement  on  Buffalo 
creek,  its  harbor  facilities  at  that  time  being  superior  to 
those  of  the  latter.  It  was,  however,  absorbed  by  the  city 
of  Buffalo,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  many  large  manufacturing 
industries. 
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In  the  beginning  Buffalo  was  purely  a  maritime  port. 
The  only  public  buildings  in  1811  were  an  old  stone  jail, 
an  unfurnished  wooden  court-house,  and  a  small  frame 
building,  owned  by  a  private  citizen,  originally  intended  for 
a  schoolhouse,  but  which  also  served  as  a  town  hall,  church 


Neat  dwellings  in   Italian  section. 

for  all  denominations,  and  in  fact  for  all  public  meetings  of 
whatever  character.  At  this  time  the  commerce  of  the  lakes 
was  small,  there  being  four  or  five  small  wooden  vessels 
trading  from  Buffalo,  with  two  or  three  of  like  size,  besides 
two  armed  boats,  on  the  British  side.  There  was  no  harbor, 
the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek  being  sometimes  so  much 
obstructed  by  sand  that  even  canoes  were  unable  to  enter. 
In  1826  the  United  States  Government  granted  $15,000, 
to  improve  the  harbor.  These  appropriations  have  con- 
tinued in  varying  amounts  until  the  present  time,  over  six 
millions  of  dollars  being  expended  in  perfecting  Black  Rock 
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harbor;  one  feature  of  Buffalo's  harbor  development  con- 
sisting of  a  huge  breakwater  measuring  25411  feet. 

At  the  present  time,  Buffalo  is  one  of  the  world's  ten 
greatest  ports,  a  total  of  7,000  lake  vessels  arriving  and 
departing  annually,  with  a  tonnage  of  nearly  fifteen  millions. 
Ten  steamship  lines  offer  shipping  facilities  to  Buffalo 
manufacturers.    The  city,  state  and  nation  are  now  spend- 


Experimental   Garden   in   Playground. 

ing  $138,000,000  on    work    directly    or    indirectly    affecting 
Buffalo  water  terminals. 

Railroads  did  not  make  their  appearance  in  this  country 
until  about  the  time  of  Buffalo's  incorporation  as  a  city 
(1832),  therefore  the  rich  agricultural  lands  lying  to  the 
east  did  not  contribute  to  its  markets,  it  being  dependent 
upon  the  products  which  passed  through  by  lake  or  canal 
traffic,  and  it  was  not  until  ten  years  later  with  the  advent 
of  steam  roads  in  that  territory  that  Buffalo  was  able  to 
draw  upon  the  fertile  farms  located  to  the  eastward.    Now, 
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seventeen  railroads   enter   the   city,   on   which    328    freight 
trains  and  252  passenger  trains  arrive  and  depart  daily. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  New  York  State  barge  canal, 
Buffalo  will  have  a  direct  waterway  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  it  is  estimated  that  more  tonnage  will  pass 
through  it  than  now  goes  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

Industries. 
Nearly  $195,000,000  is  invested  in  Buffalo's  manufactur- 
ing plants,    whose  employes  number  approximately  70,000, 


Typical  Workingmen's  Homes  Black  Rock  section. 

by  whom  $218,000,000  worth  of  goods  are  turned  out 
annually.  Of  339  different  lines  of  manufacture  recognized 
by  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  Buffalo  has  200. 

Ranked  by  value  of  products,  Buffalo,  according  to  the 
latest  census  reports,  is  ninth  in  the  cities  of  the  United 
States.  The  leading  industries,  in  order  of  value  of 
products,  are: 
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Slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  39  firms,  employing  1929 
persons,  value  of  product,  $25,416,000  (one-fifth  total  for 
entire  state) ; 

Foundry  and  machine  shop,  149  firms,  employing  10,018 
persons,  value  of  product,  $20,775,000; 


Homes  in   Polish  section. 

Flour  and  grist  mill,  10  firms,  employing  795  persons,  value  • 
of  product,  $19,942,000; 

Automobile  industry,  23  firms,  employing  3,640  persons, 
value  of  product,  $9,598,000. 

Industrial  Buffalo,  which  includes  several  large  plants 
such  as  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  located  just  outside  the 
city  limits,  has  a  population  of  over  half  a  million  people. 
Erie  County,  in  which  Buffalo  is  situated  and  of  which  it  is 
the  county  seat,  is  first  in  value  of  farm  property  in  New 
York  State,  and  fourth  in  value  of  farm  products. 

The    stockyards   at    Buffalo,  covering    100   acres,   arc   the 
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second  largest  in  the  world,  and  have  a  daily  capacity  of 
15,000  cattle,  35,000  hogs  and  50,000  sheep.  The  annual  busi- 
ness of  this  industry  exceeds  $100,000,000. 

The  Buffalo  district  is  the  greatest  lumber  market  in  the 
world.  In  the  city  yards  alone  over  200,000,000  feet  arc 
piled. 

Labor. 

The  population  of  Buffalo  consists  largely  of  people  of 
foreign   nationality,  principally   Germans,   who   constitute 


Average  dwellings   Black  Rock  section. 

over  37%,  Poles  and  Italians.  This  labor  supply  is  both 
skilled  and  unskilled,  and  is  augmented  when  the  necessity 
arises  by  labor  obtainable  in  the  many  smaller  cities  and 
villages  included  within  or  contiguous  to  Buffalo's  industrial 
territory. 

Buffalo  has  always  been  known  as  a  city  of  homes,  and 
its  reputation  in  this  respect,  in  recent  years,  is  being  added 
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to  constantly.  No  better  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found 
than  the  developments  now  in  progress  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
various  new  industrial  centers  being  established  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  The  desire  is  general  on  the  part  of  Buf- 
falo workers  to  own  their  own  homes,  and  that  these  homes 


Shore  at  ''Wading  Pool"  Humboldt  Park. 

shall  be  attractive.  Land  is  comparatively  cheap,  and  it 
seems  to  be  the  ambition  of  these  home  owners  to  surround 
their  houses  with  gardens,  lawns  and  similar  adornments  to 
set  off  the  individuality  expressed  in  the  construction  of  the 
houses  themselves. 

The  excellence  of  the  street  car  system,  with  375  miles 
of  track,  carrying  passengers  for  a  five  cent  fare,  with  uni- 
versal transfers  to  any  part  of  the  city,  providing  con- 
venient transportation  to  the  employes  of  the  various  manu- 
facturing plants,  have  not  a  little  to  do  with  affording  an 
opportunity  to  the  worker  to  own  a  home  in  a  section  of 
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the  city  where  land  may  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  physical  arrangement  of  the  city  from  the  industrial 
viewpoint  is  such  as  to  make  it  possible  for  all  classes  of 
labor  to  spend  the  minimum  amount  of  time  daily  in  going 
to  and  from  the  shops.  This  necessarily  makes  more  time 
that  workers  have  for  themselves. 


Ball  game  at  "The  Front"  , 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  sanitary  conditions  under 
which  Buffalo  workers  labor,  and  the  healthful  surround- 
ings in  which  they  live,  have  had  a  very  important  bearing 
upon  the  uniform  success  met  with  by  Buffalo  industries. 
Proper  physical  well-being  is  augmented  by  the  interest 
taken  in  athletic  pursuits  by  practically  all  Buffalo  workers 
and  the  special  facilities  provided  by  the  city  for  outdoor 
sports  of  all  kinds  in  the  various  city  parks  for  both  sum- 
mer and  winter. 
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Parks. 

The  city's  park  system,  so  extensive  that  the  casual  visitor 
can  scarcely  comprehend  its  scope,  is  not  only  noted  for  its 
beauty,  but  is  utilized  freely  by  the  city  workers  for  pleas- 
ure purposes.     Laid  out,  as  it  is,  and  supplemented,  as  it 


At  "The  Front." 

will  be,  by  the  addition  of  more  parks  in  the  immediate 
future,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  dwellers  in  almost  every 
working  section  of  the  city  to  take  daily  advantage  of  the 
park  system  for  health  and  recreation. 

A  total  of  over  1,200  acres  has  been  set  apart  for  parks 
and  smaller  open  spaces.  Some  of  the  parks  are  connected 
by  parkways — wide  boulevards  bordered  or  centered  by 
strips  of  greensward,  with  shade  trees  and  clumps  of  shrub- 
bery at  intervals — besides  which  several  avenues  running 
to  the  parks  have  been  designated  as  park  approaches  and 
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put  in  charge  of  the  park  department.    Some  of  the  princi- 
pal parks  are: 

Cazcnovia,  containing  over  100  acres,  traversed  by  a  creek, 
which  is  expanded  into  a  lake  covering  six  acres,  within 
the  limits  of  the  park,  is  located  in  the  southeastern  sec- 
tion of  the  city.  About  one-third  the  area  of  this  park 
remains  in  its  natural  state.     Grounds  for  ball  games  and 


Boys  Department — ^Johnson  Street  Playpound. 
Lighting  facilities  permit  its  use  at  night. 

Other  sports  are  provided,  and  the  lake  affords  boating  in 
summer  and  skating  in  winter. 

Delaware,  the  largest  of  Buffalo's  parks,  contains  365 
acres,  and  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city.  The 
carriage  drives  are  artistically  laid  out  and  kept  in  excellent 
condition.    In  the  meadow  are  several  baseball  diamonds. 

Humboldt  Park  is  the  principal  recreation  ground  on 
the  east  side  of  the  city,  having  an  area  of  56  acres.  An 
unique  attraction  in  this  park  is  the  wading  pool  provided 
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for  children,  some  500  feet  across,  with  a  sandy  bottom,  the 
depth  increasing  gradually  from  the  edge  to  30  inches  in  the 
middle.  This  pool  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  and  the 
best  time  to  see  it  is  on  a  hot  summer's  afternoon  or  even- 
ing when  the  youngsters  are  out  in  force,  sailing  boats  on 
the  surface  of  the  pool,  cooling  their  legs  in  the  clear  water 


All  playgrounds  are  enclosed  with  substantial  iron  fences. 

or  building  castles  of  sand  on  the  shore.  This  park  is 
situated  close  to  the  congested  district  on  the  east  side 
inhabited  largely  by  Polish  laborers.  The  "Wading  Pool" 
feature  is  being  copied  considerably  by  park  commissioners 
of  other  cities. 

In  the  Italian  section  is  located  a  park  known  as  The  Front ; 
situated  where  lake  and  river  meet,  it  affords  a  delightful 
water  view  and  is  swept  by  the  cooling  breezes  from  the  inland 
sea  that  stretches  far  to  the  westward.  Although  The  Front 
contains  but  48  acres,  its  extent  is  practically  increased  by  the 
28  acres  of  the  adjoining  Fort  Porter  reservation. 
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South  Park  is  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  city.  It 
contains  155  acres,  of  which  about  30  acres  is  occupied  by  a 
lake.  The  chief  attraction  is  a  botanical  conservatory  con- 
taining a  wonderful  variety  of  plants.  "Keep-off-the-grass" 
signs  are  a  thing  unseen  in  Buffalo's  parks. 

The  city  makes  generous  provision  for  the  utilization  of 


Attractive  cottages  in  Polish  section. 

its  park  lands;  eleven  baseball  diamonds  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  parks,  three  tennis  courts,  golf  links  and  two 
bowling  greens. 

In  addition  to  the  public  parks,  there  are  also  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Playground  Commission  13  playgrounds 
with  a  total  area  of  748,486  square  feet,  equipped  with  a  great 
variety  of  apparatus.  Many  of  these  playgrounds  are 'turned 
over  to  working  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women  after  5:30 
P.  M.  during  the  summer  months,  and  adequately  lighted  so 
that  they  may  be  utilized  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 
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Housing. 

Buffalo's  housing  problem  is  not  that  of  congested  tene- 
ments and  apartment  buildings,  for  these  are  few,  but  one  of 
room  overcrowding.  Mammoth  houses  which  once  served 
early  Buffalo  families  will  not  now  easily  accommodate  the 


Ball  game  in  Old  Driving  Park. 

large  numbers  of  foreigners  who  undertake  to  find  shelter 
there.  The  state  law  provides  that  all  new  or  altered  tene- 
ments must  be  certified  as  satisfactory  by  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, and  without  this  certificate  tenants  cannot  be  compelled 
to  pay  rent,  city  water  can  be  turned  off,  and  any  mortgage 
is  immediately  foreclosable. 

The  largest  Polish  colony  in  this  country,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Chicago,  is  situated  in  Buffalo  and  numbers  about 
80,000  people,  comprising  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation. The  section  occupied  by  them  covers  an  area  of  over 
one  square  mile,  and  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  city. 
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They  have  separated  themselves  geographically  from  the  rest 
of  tfie  city,  and  are  still  further  segregated  by  clinging  to 
their  own  language,  having  their  own  stores,  business  places, 
churches  and  newspapers.  Upon  arrival  these  immigrants 
are  usually  possessed  of  some  means,  but  only  sufficient  to 
maintain  them  for  a  few  months.    As  a  rule  the  Pole  is  very 


Scene  in  Delaware  Park,  near  the  Zoo. 

thrifty,  and  his  first  desire  is  to  own  a  home,  to  which  end 
he  and  his  entire  family  will  bend  their  energies  toward  the 
payment  for  that  home,  and  very  seldom  do  they  lose  their 
property  through  foreclosure  proceedings. 

A  very  conunon  type  of  house  seen  in  the  Polish  settle- 
ment is  a  one-story  building,  containing  six  to  eight  rooms 
and  an  attic,  occupied  by  two  or  three  families,  the  owner 
usually  living  in  the  rear  rooms.  A  more  modern  construc- 
tion, however,  is  a  two-story  building  with  eight  rooms  on 
each  floor,  the  living  rooms  measuring  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
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square,  and  the  bedrooms  seven  by  ten,  this  class  of  house 
accommodating  six  or  more  families. 

An  inquiry  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Immigration  Commis- 
sion in  191 1  showed  that  the  crowded  districts  of  Buffalo's 
enormous  Polish  colony,  coming  from  the  farms  of  Europe, 
were  largely  populated  by  recent  arrivals.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  foreign  bom  in  the  selected  districts  had  been  in  this 
country  less  than  ten  years,  and  one-fifth  had  immigrated 
within  the  preceding  five  years.  Among  the  Poles  of  Buffalo 
about  one  family  out  of  every  six  owns  its  home,  and  the 
desire  to  complete  the  purchase  thereof  doubtless  has  much 
to  do  in  bringing  about  the  crowded  conditions  in  an  effort 
to  obtain  more  quickly  the  necessary  amount  through  lodgers. 

On  the  whole,  we  would  say  labor  conditions  in  Buffalo  are 
highly  satisfactory  to  both  worker  and  employer.  A  rich 
agricultural  country,  given  over  to  much  gardening,  dairying 
and  fruit  culture,  keeps  the  cost  of  living  low.  Rents  for 
working  men  range  from  $10  to  $22  per  month — $12  being  a 
common  price,  and  a  large  percentage  of  laborers  own  their 
homes. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  state- 
ment of  one  of  Buffalo's  prominent  business  men,  engaged  in 
the  metal  trade  industry,  in  advancing  an  opinion,  as  to  the 
reasons  for  the  growth  of  his  concern,  as  follows: 

"Buffalo's  superior  location  as  a  shipping  center,  particu- 
larly for  foundry  and  metal  trade  industries,  had  as  much  to 
do  with  our  progress  as  any  one  thing.  Another  important 
factor  is  the  peaceful  condition  of  labor  in  this  city.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  but  with  particular  reference  to  our  business, 
Buffalo  workmen  are  contented.  They  work  in  conditions 
that  are  excellent,  their  environment  is  pleasant,  and.  com- 
pared to  other  cities,  living  expenses  are  not  high.  This  is 
explained  partly  by  market  conditions  and  methods  in  vogue 
here  for  getting  the  products  of  the  farm  direct  to  the 
consumer. 

"Our  experience  and  observations  regarding  Buffalo  from 
the  industrial  viewpoint  lead  inevitably  to  the  strongest  belief 
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in  the  permanency  of  Buffalo  as  an  industrial  center,  not  only 
for  our  own  institution  but  for  business  enterprises  of  all 
kinds." 


A  BULWARK  OV  FINANCIAL  SAFETY. 

The  latest  reports  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  show 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  steadily  piling  up  their 
greatest  financial  bulwark — ^the  stun  of  small  savings.  We 
now  have  more  then  ten  million  depositors  in  the  savings- 
banks  of  the  country,  and  their  nest  eggs  aggregate  the  enor- 
mous stun  of  four  and  one-half  billions  of  dollars.  This  is  an 
increase  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  over  the 
previous  y6ar — a  wonderfully  good  showing,  despite  the  rav- 
ages made  on  the  public  purse  by  the  high  cost  of  living. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  drive  home  the  great  lesson  of 
thrift.  It  requires  much  persuasion  to  make  the  average  citi- 
zen realize  that  small  things  are  not  to  be  despised  when  you 
come  to  start  a  savings  account.  Many  of  our  millionaires 
are  rich  largely  because  they  learned  the  value  of  the  penny 
early  in  life. 

The  whole  huge  reservoir  of  a  nation's  savings  is  the  sum 
of  the  pennies.  France  has  obtained  practical  immunity  from 
the  terrors  ot  periodic  panic  simply  by  understanding  and  prac- 
ticing thrift.  If  we  were  a  nation  of  savers,  we  could  count 
upon  the  same  assurance  of  uninterrupted  prosperity. — 
Munsey's  Magazine, 


PANAMA  CANAL'S  POWER  DISTRIBUTION. 

Nearly  250  miles  of  lead-covered  cable  will  be  required  in 
the  electric-power  distribution  for  the  operation  and  lighting 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  cables  will  be  carried  through  the 
lock  walls  in  vitrified  clay  ducts.  In  addition  to  the  cable, 
the  lighting  system  will  require  about  112  miles  of  wiring. — 
Popular  Mechanics. 
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WHO  MAKES  THE  MISTAKE? 

The  molders'  union,  or  rather  we  should  say  the  agitators 
of  the  molders'  union,  are  unusually  active  this  spring.  It  is 
a  radical  administration  and  as  such  necessarily  caters  to  the 
radical  element  that  keeps  it  in  power.  There  are  more  union 
molders  on  the  street  because  of  strike  orders,  and  conse- 
quently more  hard-working  wives  attempting  to  earn  enough 
to  keep  the  family  together,  than  at  any  time  since  1906. 
Seven  dollars  a  week  for  picket  duty,  and  much  of  this  ab- 
sorbed in  "entertainment*'  may  be  all  right  for  the  single 
man,  but  it  is  a  mighty  small  amount  for  the  married  man  to 
divide  with  his  wife  and  children. 

And  the  reserve  fund  of  the  national  union  is  dwindling 
mighty  fast — one-half  of  it  has  been  spent  the  past  year. 
With  the  dwindling  of  the  reserve,  the  order  comes  to  spread 
the  strike  benefits  thinner.  That  means  strike  benefits  are 
going  to  be  declared  off  by  the  wholesale  within  a  few  weeks 
the  same  as  they  have  been  in  Buffalo,  Boston  and  other  locali- 
ties. With  the  most  decided  evidences  of  a  big  falling  off  in 
business,  the  prospects  are  pretty  gloomy  for  the  strikers 
where  the  business  agent  does  not  stand  in  with  the  national 
crowd. 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  practically  every  instance 
where  a  strike  occurs,  an  open  shop  is  established,  the  union 
officers  are  glibly  talking  before  the  union  meetings  of  glorious 
victories  recorded  daily.  They  have  only  one  formula,  "Make 
it  as  strong  as  you  like,  but  don't  talk  about  any  place  too  close 
to  home."  The  rank  and  file  seem  to  be  incapable  of  under- 
standing that  the  officers  are  not  interested  in  their  personal 
welfare;  that  it  is  immaterial  to  them  how  many  members 
suffer;  that  all  they  want  is  to  keep  the  dues  coming  in. 

Well,  you  say,  who  benefits  ?  It  looks  like  a  circle  to  you. 
More  members,  more  dues,  more  funds,  more  strikes,  more 
suspended  members,  more  non-union  men,  more  organiza- 
tion expenses;  nlore  members,  more  dues,  more  funds,  etc 
Where  do  the  officers  come  in  ?    Nobody  benefits. 

Which  makes  us  think  of  the  old  story  of  the  boy  who  was 
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asked  what  he  would  do  if  he  had  a  dollar.  And  he  said 
first  he  would  get  it  changed  into  half  dollars. 

"And  then?" 

"Well,  I  would  get  the  half  dollars  changed  into  quarters/' 

"And  then?" 

"I  would  get  the  quarters  changed  into  nickels." 

"And  then?" 

"I  would  get  the  nickels  changed  into  pennies." 

"And  what  then?" 

"Well,  I  would  get  the  pennies  changed  into  nickels,  and 
the  nickels  changed  into  quarters,  and  the  quarters  changed 
into  half  dollars,  and  the  half  dollars  changed  to  a  dollar." 

"But,  what's  the  object;  you  would  be  right  back  where  you 
started  and  have  your  trouble  for  nothing." 

"Oh,  no,"  he  replied,  "Somebody  is  going  to  make  a  mis- 
take and  it  won't  he  me'' 


"KURUMAYA." 

The  average  American  also  finds  it  hard  to  understand  the 
principle  of  equality  of  results  and  rewards  which  governs  the 
operation  of  the  trades  unions.  It  is  an  American  principle 
that  every  man  and  woman  shall  strive  to  get  ahead  of  every 
other  man  and  woman,  and  this  strife  to  the  disadvanta|^e  of 
one's  comrades  is  even  considered,,  with  us,  a  merit,  a  virtue. 
The  average  American  would  never  understand  the  Japanese 
principle  of  "kurumaya,"  as  described  in  Lafcadio  Ream's 
"Japan;  an  Attempt  at  an  Interpretation,"  which  is  that  the 
strong  and  the  swift  should  always  wait  for  the  weak  and  the 
slow.  "Kurumaya"  is  the  rule  which  has  always  been  imposed 
upon  every  class  of  workers,  in  Japan :  "You  must  not  try, 
without  special  authorization,  to  pass  your  fellows."  Even 
among  the  jinriksha  men,  one  runner  on  the  road  must  not 
attempt  to  pass  by  another  going  in  the  same  direction.  Busi* 
ness  men  must  not  try  to  compete  with  other  business  men. 
But  we  pass  laws  to  require  business  men  to  compete  with  one 
another!  No  wonder  the  trades  union  principle  of  perfect 
equality  jars  a  little  on  the  public  stnst.-^New  York  MaU. 
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CONTEMPT  SENTENCES  OP  MESSRS.  GOMPERS, 

MITCHELL  AND  MORRISON  REDUCED.  ALL 

QUESTIONS  OF  LAW  AFFIRMED. 


On  May  5th,  1913,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  rendered  its  decision  in  the  cases  of  Gompers, 
Mitchell  &  Morrison,  who  had  appealed  from  judgments  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  sentencing  them  to 
imprisonment  in  the  District  Jail  for  periods  of  twelve, 
nine  and  six  months  respectively  for  contempt  of  court  in 
violating  the  injunction  issued  by  it  in  the  case  of  the 
Bucks'  Stove  &  Range  Co.  vs.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  in  all  respects  the 
action  of  the  lower  court,  except  in  the  matter  of  the  extent 
of  the  punishment  which,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances, 
it  considered  excessive,  and  therefore,  for  reasons  stated, 
reduced  to  confinement  in  jail  for  Gompers  for  thirty  days 
and  substituted  for  Mitchell  and  Morrison  fines  of  $500 
each,  which  sentences  it  directed  the  lower  court  to  enter 
up  instead  of  those  previously  rendered  by  it. 

Speaking  of  the  gravity  of  the  offense  of  which  the 
accused  were  guilty,  the  court  said : 

"It  appears  that  the  Court  stood  ready,  up  to  the  time 
of  pronouncing  judgment,  to  accept  a  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  suggestion  as  purging  respondents  of  contempt 
and  a  justification  for  their  discharge.  They,  however, 
refused  to  adopt  the  suggestion  offered. 

This  is  important  in  measuring  the  intent  and  temper 
of  respondents.  In  the  former  proceedings,  they  attempted 
to  justify  upon  the  ground  that  the  order  of  injunction  was 
an  abridgment  of  the  right  of  free  speech  and  a  free  press. 
Three  courts,  culminating  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  had  held  against  them,  and  the  only  question 
submitted  by  this  suggestion  was  whether  they  were  now 
ready  to  submit  to  the  law  of  the  land  as  interpreted  by  its 
highest  tribunal.  Standing  convicted  of  a  most  persistent 
and  flagrant  violation  of  an  order  of  a  court  of  the  United 
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States,  after  every  excuse  for  their  action  had  been  brushed 
away,  they  not  only  refused  submission  to  the  courts,  but 
by  their  action,  contemptuously  defied  alL  lawful  and  con- 
stitutional authority — ^yea.  Government  itself. 

The  mere  fact  that  respondents  are  charged  with  the  dis- 
obedience of  an  order  of  injunction  is  unimportant  compared 
with  the  larger  question  involved  in  this  case.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  a  deep-laid  conspiracy  to  trample  underfoot 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  set  in  defiance  the  authority  of  the 
Government.  The  prominence  of  the  respondents  only  adds 
to  the  gravity  of  the  offense.  Their  wide  influence  and 
power  thus  exerted  reaches  not  only  to  every  subordinate 
branch  of  the  great  organization  of  which  they  are  the 
leaders,  but  to  its  friends  and  sympathizers.  If  law  is  to  be 
supreme ;  if  the  authority  of  the  Government  is  to  be  main- 
tained, it  is  not  for  the  courts  to  treat  lightly  a  conspiracy 
for  their  destruction,  either  because  of  the  prominence  and 
influence  of  the  conspirators,  or  in  deference  to  the  inspired 
clamor  of  their  misguided  followers.  Mercy  follows  justice. 
It  is  not  a  time  for  appellate  tribunals  to  indulge  in  finespun 
theories  of  practice  or  procedure  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
a  plausible  excuse  for  discharging  those,  however  promi- 
nent, who  have  offended  against  the  authority  of  law  and 
government.  If  men  of  high  position  may  defy  the  author- 
ity of  the  constitutionally  ordained  tribunals  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  escape  through  a  loose  administration  of 
justice,  what  can  "be  said  of  their  followers?  Inspired  by 
the  success  of  their  leaders,  they  will  become  imbued  with 
a  more  vicious  spirit,  because  less  restrained  by  the  refine- 
ments of  education  and  the  associations  surrounding  power- 
ful leadership." 

In  giving  its  reasons  for  modifying  the  sentences,  the 
Court  said,  among  other  things: 

"The  differences  which  necessitated  the  injunction  have 
been  settled.  The  sole  purpose  of  punishment,  therefore,  is 
to  give  reasonable  assurance  that  respondents  will  in  the 
future   respect   the   authority   of  the   courts.    While   the 
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injunction  was  issued  to  restrain  the  most  subtle  and  far- 
reaching  conspiracy  to  boycott  that  has  come  to  our  atten- 
tion, the  boycott  had  ceased  and  the  necessity  for  the 
injunction  no  longer  existed  at  the  time  this  case  was  tried 
below.  A  penalty,  therefore,  which  would  have  been  justifi- 
able to  prevent  further  defiance  of  the  order  of  the  court  but 
for  the  settlement,  would  now  be  needless  and  excessive. 
Had  the  court  below  imposed  penalties  not  greatly  in  excess 
of  those  which  we  now  deem  adequate,  we  would  not  feel 
justified  in  holding  that  there  had  been  an  abuse  of  discre- 
tion. Since,  however,  the  penalties  imposed  are  so  unreas- 
onably excessive,  and  we  are  called  upon  to  modify  the 
judgments  we  prefer  to  err,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of  modera- 
tion. No  one,  however,  can  read  this  record  without  being 
convinced  that  respondent  Gompers  has  been  the  chief  factor 
in  this  contempt;  hence,  a  severer  punishment  is  merited 
in  his  case  than  in  the  cases  of  the  other  respondents. 

Since  the  only  error  in  the  record  relates  to  the  exces- 
sive punishment  imposed,  justice  requires,  and  it  is  so 
ordered,  that  the  judgment  be  reversed,  and  the  cause 
remanded  with  instructions  to  the  court  below  to  enter 
orders  in  proper  form  adjudging  respondents,  Samuel 
Gompers,  John  Mitchell,  and  Frank  Morrison,  respectively, 
guilty  of  contempt  of  court,  and  imposing  a  sentence  upon 
Gompers  of  imprisonment  in  the  Washington  Asylum  and 
Jail  for  the  term  of  thirty  days,  and  upon  Mitchell  and 
Morrison  each  a  fine  in  the  sum  of  $500,  and  in  default  of 
the  payment  of  said  fine  that  they  be  confined  in  the  Wash- 
ington Asylum  and  Jail  until  paid." 

The  accused  have  given  notice  of  their  intention  to  apply 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  have  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  reviewed,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  succeed  in  inducing 
that  court  to  grant  them  the  privilege  of  such  review. — 
Bulletin  of  American  Anti-Boycott  Association. 

Walter  Drew,  in  a  recent  letter  says  as  follows: 

"The  decision  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
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upholding  the  conviction  of  Mr.  Gompers,  Mr.  Morrison 
and  Mr.  Mitchell  for  contempt  of  court,  although  modifying 
their  sentences,  is  not  so  important  an  event  now  as  it  would 
have  been  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Gompers'  attitude  in  asserting 
that  the  Iron  Workers'  Union  would  be  assisted  and  sus- 
tained and  that  its  convicted  leaders  were  railroaded  to 
prison  by  the  Federal  Court  at  Indianapolis  has  lost  him 
much  sympathy  and  respect  among  thinking  people.  He 
has  openly  thrown  his  lot  with  the  violent  and  radical  ele- 
ment in  unionism,  and  his  going  to  jail  would  not  come 
with  the  same  shock  to  many  of  the  general  public  that  it 
would  have  previous  to  the  dynamite  cases." 


DEFENDS  COUNTRY. 

For  defending  the  honor  of  the  United  States  with  his  fists, 
John  Grani,  39  Washington  avenue  S,  paid  a  fine  of  $10 
in  municipal  court  yesterday. 

"Did  you  hit  this  man,  August  Kreider?"  a^ked  Judge  C.  L. 
Smith  of  Grani. 

"Did  I  hit  him?  Yes,  your  honor,  I  did,  and  I  hit  him  as 
hard  as  I  could'' 

"Why,"  asked  the  court. 

"Your  honor,  I  am  a  railroad  construction  worker  and  I 
earn  an  honest  living.  Day  after  day  I  had  come  home  from 
my  work  and  found  Kreider,  who  lives  where  I  do,  sitting 
around  and  doing  nothing.  Every  evening  he  would  prance 
around  and  at  the  top  of  his  voice  would  proclaim  to  all  who 
would  listen  to  him  that  the  country  is  going  to  the  dogs. 

"  This  country  is  ready  for  the  scrap  heap,*  he  would  say. 
'An  honest  man  can't  earn  a  living  any  more.  The  trusts  get 
everything  in  sight.' 

"Your  honor,  I  think  this  land  of  the  dtars  and  stripes  isn't 
so  bad  after  all,  and  I'm  proud  to  be  an  American  citizen.  I 
stood  that  man's  talk  until  one  night,  after  I  had  been  read- 
ing about  the  battle  of  Lexington  and  the  brave  fellows  who 
died  there,  I  just  got  up,  rolled  back  my  sleeves  and  hit  him 
as  hard  as  I  could.    That's  all." — (Minneapolis  Journal.) 
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AMERICAN  GOODS  REACH  EVERY  MARKET  IN 

WORLD. 


Popularity  and  Wide  Distribution  of  U.  S.  Manufactures 
— Exports  to  100  Countries. 

American  manufacturers  are  now  finding  markets  in  every 
country  and  colony  of  the  world.  More  than  lOO  countries 
are  included  in  the  list  of  world  communities  to  which  the 
products  of  the  United  States  are  distributed. 

The  ntunber  of  countries  and  colonies  to  which  automobiles 
were  exported  from  the  United  States  last  year  is  over 
seventy,  including  the  Canary  Islands,  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
French  islands  in  the  Pacific,  Portuguese  possessions  in 
Africa,  Turkey  in  Asia,  Siam,  French  Guiana,  each  of  the 
Central  American  republics,  practically  all  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican countries,  and  all  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  including 
Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Montenegro. 

The  aeroplane,  a  still  more  recent  contribution  to  interna- 
tional commerce,  went  as  an  article  of  export  last  year  to 
Japan,  Brazil,  Russia,  Panama,  France,  Germany,  Canada, 
Cuba,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Jamaica,  and  Australia. 

Plows  in  Eighty  Lands. 

American  plows  are  turning  the  soil  in  no  less  than  eighty 
different  countries  and  colonies  of  the  world,  as  shown  by  the 
export  figures  of  last  year,  which  amounted  to  over  $7,000,000 
in  value,  while  mowers  and  reapers  valued  at  $17,000,000  went 
to  nearly  the  same  number  of  countries. 

American  breakfast  foods  are  apparently  popular  the  world 
over  since  the  group  "Preparations  for  table  food"  includes 
nearly  ninety  countries  of  destination  and  shows  over  $2,000,- 
000  value  of  this  class  of  merchandise  exported  in  the  fiscal 
year  of  1912. 

American  candles  supply  light  in  scores  of  countries,  the  list 
including  Siberia.  7rench  islands  in  the  Pacific,  New  Zealand, 
Trinidad,  Dutch  Guiana,  Korea,  Honduras,  Peru,  Portuguese 
possessions  in  Africa,  and  Australia. 
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American  railway  cars  go  to  Turkey  in  Africa,  Peru, 
Ecuador,  Japanese  leased  territory  in  China,  the  Danish  West 
Indies,  Bulgaria,  British  India,  Hayti,  China,  Honduras  and 
Japan,  the  total  value  of  the  exports  amounting  to  between 
$7,000,000  and  $8,000,000  a  year, 

American  wheelbarrows,  pushcarts  and  hand  trucks  find 
their  way  to  no  less  than  seventy-five  countries,  and  the  value 
of  their  exports  is  over  a  half  million  dollars  a  year,  the  des- 
tinations named  including  Spanish  territory  in  Africa,  French 
islands  in  the  Pacific,  Korea,  Cuba,  Costa  Rica,  Chile,  the 
Canary  Islands,  China  and  Canada. 

Celluloid  and  manufactures  thereof,  of  which  the  exporta- 
tions  amount  to  over  $2,000,000  a  year,  go  to  more  than  fifty 
countries,  including  German  islands  in  the  Pacific,  the  Dutth 
East  Indies,  Turkey  in  Asia,  Liberia,  British  South  Africa, 
Hongkong,  Hayti,  Honduras  and  all  the  countries  of  South 
America. 

Wood  alcohol,  a  comparative  recent  feature  in  international 
commerce,  goes  to  about  forty  different  countries,  including 
the  manufacturing  countries  Germany,  England,  France, 
Netherlands  and  Belgium,  and  such  more  distant  destinations 
as  the  Philippine  Islands,  Chile,  Australia  and  Japan. 

Cotton  for  Seventy  Countries. 

American  cotton  cloths,  colored  or  printed,  went  last  year 
to  about  seventy  countries  and  colonies  to  the  extent  of  $11,- 
500,000  value,  the  countries  of  destination  including  the  Can- 
ary Islands,  Liberia,  Asiatic  Russia,  Paraguay,  the  French 
West  Indies,  Dutch  Guiana,  Hongkong,  Turkey  in  Asia,  New 
Zealand,  Portuguese  Africa,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Germany  and  Belgium. 

American  sewing  machines,  of  which  the  exports  last  year 
were  practically  ten  million  dollars'  value,  went  to  ninety  dif- 
ferent countries  and  colonies ;  over  four  million  dollars'  worth 
of  them  to  Europe,  the  remainder  being  widely  distributed, 
while  typewriters  went  to  seventy  countries  and  cash  registers 
to  about  sixty. — New  York  Mail. 
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THE  DYNAMITING  CONSPIRACY. 


Extracts  From  the  Able  Presentation  of  Facts  by  U.  S. 
District  Attorney  Charles  W.  Miller,  and  After- 
wards Clearly  Proven  to  the  Jury. 

In  his  opening  statement  to  the  jury,  Charles  W.  Miller, 
United  States  District  Attorney,  said  in  part:  That  on  Janu- 
ary 20,  1908,  defendant  Frank  M.  Ryan,  President  of  the 
International  Association  of  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Work- 
ers, from  San  Francisco  wrote  a  letter  to  John  J.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  the  International  Association,  from  which  letter 
he  quoted  as  follows: 

"When  riding  by  Clinton  it  was  pretty  dark.  I  could  see 
that  the  piers  were  ready  for  twelve  or  fifteen  short  girder 
spans  on  each  approach.  There  is,  I  think,  one  set  of  piers 
ready  on  rear  span.  I  saw  no  material,  yet  it  might  be  stored 
away  back." 

Later  the  evidence  showed  that  in  February,  1908,  less  than 
thirty  days  after  this  letter  was  written  by  Frank  M.  Ryan 
to  McNamara,  an  explosion  took  place  at  Clinton,  Iowa,  on 
the  work  that  was  being  done  by  the  Wisconsin  Bridge  Com- 
pany in  the  erection  of  a  double  track  bridge  for  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  Railroad,  over  the  Mississippi  River.  On 
the  night  of  this  day  thirty  sticks  of  dynamite  were  placed  in 
various  parts  of  a  derrick  car;  one  lot  exploded,  the  rest 
being  frozen. 

On  January  7,  1908,  John  J.  McNamara  wrote  and  caused 
to  be  mailed  and  delivered  to  S.  S.  Robert,  who  was  an 
officer  of  the  local  union  at  that  place,  at  Clinton,  Iowa,  a 
letter  in  reference  to  the  bridge  that  was  being  erected  by 
the  Wisconsin  Bridge  Company,  which  was  dynamited,  in 
which  McNamara  said : 

'The  Wisconsin  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  which  concern  is  unfair 
to  us,  has  a  contract  to  furnish  the  material  for  the  new 
bridge  to  be  erected  across  the  river  in  your  city.  We  are 
unable  to  ascertain  whether  they  will  erect  the  work  them- 
selves or  the  railroad  will  erect  it.  As  we  are  desirous  of 
sending  a  representative  as  soon  as  the  work  starts,  I  would 
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be  very  thankful  to  you  if  you  would  drop  me  a  line  as  to  .the 
conditions  surrounding  this  particular  job  at  this  time." 

On  February  25th  the  defendant,  Edward  Qark,  business 
agent  of  Local  No.  44,  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  wrote  to  John 
J.  McNamara  as  follows : 

"Upon  receipt  of  this  you  will  kindly  inform  me  what 
action  the  Executive  Board  took  in  the  matter  regarding  finan- 
cial help  to  this  local. 

I  have  at  present  writing  fifty  or  more  members  after  me 
continually,  wanting  to  know.  I,  myself,  thought  I  would 
hear  from  you  before  this,  but  still  I  know  that  matters  of 
that  nature  cannot  be  settled  in  a  hurry.  What  I  want  to 
state  to  the  Executive  Officers  is  that  we  are  going  to  do 
something,  that  will  help  the  whole  membership  at  large,  to 
the  Granger  Company,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  we  have 
got  nothing  in  the  treasury.  Right  at  the  present  time  is  the 
best  that  we  will  ever  have,  for  the  men  that  have  been  work- 
ing pretty^  much  are  now  finished  and  there  is  nothing  in  sight 
but  this  viaduct  work  that  Granger  has  got,  and  we  have  made 
up  our  minds  to  go  after  him  in  the  right  way.  I  only  wish 
to  say  that  any  money  sent  here  will  not  be  handled  careless, 
and  you,  the  President,  and  all  the  officers  can  hold  me  respon- 
sible, and  I  will  give  an  itemized  account  of  how  it  was  used, 
and  the  result  of  its  use,  for  I  will  see  that  work  is  done 
before  it  is  used. 

Joe,  being  well  known  here,  it  would  be  a  foolish  thing  for 
me  to  buy  explosives.  Could  there  be  such  a  thing  as  you 
sending  me  such  thing  as  would  be  necessary  for  such  work 
from  Indianapolis?  I  have  sized  up  the  whole  iob  here  and  I 
know  it  can  be  done.  I  am  not  drinking  anything  strong  for 
sometime,  and  I  know  exactly  what  I  am  undertakine:,  and  so 
if  this  sounds  good  to  you  let  me  hear  from  you  right  away." 

The  evidence  later  showed  that  on  August  6,  1908,  an 
explosion  occurred  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  work  of  the 
Granger  Construction  Company. 

NOTE  the  letter  last  above  quoted  says:  DO  SOME- 
THING TO  THE  GRANGER  COMPANY.  The  Harrison 
Avenue  viaduct  was  dynamited  on  January  28,  1909.  The 
defendant,  Frank  C.  Webb,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  International  Association  of  Bridge  and 
Structural  Iron  Workers  came  and  lived  in  New  York  City ; 
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wrote  a  letter  from  that  city  to  John  J.  McNamara,  in  which 
he  said : 

"Mike  might  want  to  see  your  friend  that  was  in  the 
East  once  before.  Can  we  get  him  to  come  here  to  do  a 
job  for  me.  Mike  will  furnish  finances.  Let  me  know  about 
this  by  return  mail  as  it  is  important  in  that  situation  I  think. 
Let  me  know  about  the  contract  price." 

The  evidence  afterwards  showed  that  the  "Mike"  referred 
to  was  the  defendant  Michael  J.  Young,  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  that  the  person  referred  to 
as  "your  friend  that  was  in  the  East  once  before"  was  the 
defendant  Horty  McManigal,  who  had  been  down  East  prior 
to  this  time  under  the  direction  of  the  defendants,  particularly 
the  defendants  who  are  officers,  and  had  blown  up  work  at 
Holyokc,  Mass.,  as  directed  to  do,  and  later  the  evidence  also 
showed  that  McManigal  was  sent  by  Hockin  to  Michael  J. 
Young,  at  Boston,  for  the  reason  that  Michael  J.  Young  was 
in  charge  of  the  work  in  the  particular  jurisdiction  they 
wanted  injured  or  destroyed,  and  McManigal  was  directed 
as  to  what  to  do  after  he  reached  Boston,  by  Michael  J.  Young. 

Bearing  directly  upon  the  fact  that  Ortie  McManigal  was 
the  man  mentioned  by  the  reference  "your  friend  that  was  in 
the  East  once  before,"  the  government  afterwards  introduced 
evidence  showing  that  under  the  direction  of  the  defendant, 
Hockin,  McManigal  went  to  Joliet,  111.,  early  in  March,  1909, 
and  purchased  fifty  sticks  of  dynamite  and  a  large  quantity 
of  fuse;  that  he  left  Chicago  at  3:00  A.  M.  on  March  26, 
1909,  over  the  New  York  Central  and  Boston  &  Albany  Rail- 
roads for  Boston,  arriving  at  Boston  the  morning  of  March 
27th ;  met  the  defendant  Young,  who  pointed  out  to  McMan- 
igal the  job  he  wanted  blown  up,  where  he  wanted  the  explo- 
sives set,  and  an  explosion  occurred  in  connection  wich  the 
work  that  was  being  constructed  by  the  Geo.  W.  Harvey  Co., 
on  the  new  opera  house,  on  the  night  of  March  27,  1909,  and 
that  in  this  explosion  he  used  twenty-five  sticks  of  dynamite, 
(25  of  the  50  sticks  he  had  purchased  at  Joliet)  and  that  the 
damage  to  this  work  amounted  to  over  $3,000.00. 
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On  March  28th,  the  next  day  after  the  explosion  of  the 
opera  house  at  Boston,  McManigal  left  Boston  at  10:00 
o'clock  in  the  morning  for  New  York  City,  taking  with  him 
twenty-five  sticks  of  dynamite,  and  there  he  met  Frank  Webb 
and  Webb  took  him  around  and  showed  him  the  location  of 
structural  iron  work  then  being  done  by  the  McClintock- 
Marshall  Construction  Co.,  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  where  Mc- 
Manigal caused  an  explosion  on  the  morning  of  March  31, 
1909,  and  again  the  damage  amounted  to  thousands  of  dollars. 

This  same  defendant  Webb,  who  wanted  "your  friend  to 
come  down  East  again"  wrote  again  to  John  J.  McNamara, 
and  this  letter  contains  the  words  : 

"Your  wire  of  today  at  hand.  Contents  pleasing.  I  have 
been  waiting  to  hear  from  Mike ;  that  by  the  way  he  spoke  he 
would  be  ready  most  any  old  time,  as  soon  as  I  could  furnish 
the  goods,  but  expect  to  hear  no  later  than  tomorrow,  and 
will  lose  no  time  in  letting  you  hear  from  me. 

The  job  is  at  the  new  opera  house  on  Huntington  Ave., 
opposite  American  League  Ball  Park.  The  idea  was  one  or 
two  derricks  or  more.  They  are  all  on  the  ground  floor  as 
yet,  five  in  all.  When  I  left  there  was  no  extra  guard  on  the 
job.  Don't  know  how  busy  they  may  have  been  since.  The 
derricks  arc  all  of  wood,  and  the  Crane  Patent." 

Evidence  introduced  by  the  government  later  showed  that 
the  man  referred  to  as  "Mike"  was  the  defendant  Michael  J. 
Young,  who  had  arranged  for  other  explosions,  and  who  was 
then  assisting  the  defendant  Frank  C.  Webb  in  arranging  for 
other  explosions  to  be  made  in  his  jurisdiction.  The  evi- 
dence showed. that  Young  had  told  Webb  of  the  work  that 
had  been  doiie  East  by  McManigal;  Webb  informed  Mc- 
Namara of  the  property  he  wanted  destroyed  and  that  there 
was  no  extra  guard  on  the  job,  and  then  McNamara  replied 
to  Webb  in  part  as  follows : 

"As  to  the  proposition  you  wrote  me  about  a  few  days  ago, 
wish  to  say  I  am  having  the  matter  looked  into,  and  it  would 
be  well  to  get  all  the  details,  and  if  this  matter  can  be  gone 
into  I  can  give  the  desired  information  here,  so  that  my  friend 
would  not  have  to  deal  with  anybody  at  the  other  end.  I 
expect  to  hear  from  him  this  morning." 
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The  evidence  showed  Webb  had  written  McNamara  about 
what  was  done,  in  his  letter  of  January  28,  1909,  that  "Mike 
might  want  to  use  your  friend  that  was  in  the  East  once 
before."  The  direct  proposition  being  "can  you  get  him  to 
come  here  and  do  a  job — cause  an  explosion  for  me?"  Mc- 
Namara informed  Webb  that  McManigal  would  be  there,  and 
asked  Webb  to  look  into  the  details  and  get  all  the  necessary 
information  so  that  when  McManigal  arrived  with  the  mate- 
rial (dynamite)  to  destroy  the  property  they  had  in  mind  he 
would  not  have  to  deal  with  anybody  excepting  Webb  in  New 
York  and  Young  in  Boston. 

On  February  12,  1909,  McNamara  wrote  to  the  defendant 
Frank  Webb  as  follows : 

"Relative  to  the  two  deals  we  had  on  hand,  wish  to  say 
that  I  have  just  received  information  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  postpone  them  for  a  week  or  ten  days  at  least.  I 
should  like  to  hear  from  you  by  return  mail  as  to  whether  they 
would  keep  that  long.  If  they  will  I  should  like  to  hear  from 
you  as  to  just  what  shape  the  two  deals  are  in." 

The  two  deals  referred  to  between  these  defendants  Mc- 
Namara and  Webb  were  Boston  and  Hoboken,  and  at  this 
particular  time  defendant  McManigal  was  employed  by  Volk- 
man  &  Sons,  of  Chicago,  on  a  job  he  did  not  want  to  leave  for 
a  week  or  two,  hence  the  delay  in  McManigal  going  East  to 
blow  up  the  work  at  Boston  and  Hoboken. 

The  above  extracts  from  letters  passing  between  the  de- 
fendants named  is  only  a  part  of  the  proof  the  government 
produced  against  the  defendants  showing  the  viciousness  of 
the  conspiracy  which  grew  out  of  the  strike  inaugurated  by 
the  International  Association  of  Bridge  &  Iron  Workers 
against  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  and  later  extending  to  other 
open  shop  concerns  and  growing  in  intensity  up  to  the  time  of 
the  dynamiting  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  in  which  twenty- 
one  men  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Structural  Iron  Work- 
ers' Union  lost  their  lives,  through  means  of  the  devilish 
ingenuity  of  the  defendants  or  with  their  knowledge. 
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LYNN  LOSES  29  SHOE  FACTORIES  IN  3  YEARS 
BECAUSE  OF  LABOR  TROUBLES. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  losing  her 
entire  shoe  industry  unless  there  is  some  relief  from  the  intol- 
erable restrictions  of  union  labor.  In  the  past  three  years  29 
manufacturers  have  closed  their  plants  and  either  abandoned 
the  business  or  moved  to  other  localities.  The  loss  of  these 
29  concerns  means  a  loss  to  Lynn  in  business  of  approximately 
$12,000,000  a  year,  over  $2,500,000  of  which  was  paid  in 
wages.  Four  of  the  firms  each  did  better  than  a  $1,000,000 
business  a  year  and  all  but  six  did  a  business  better  than 
$100,000.  The  crisis  has  now  been  reached  again  and  the 
remaining  manufacturers  are  considering  the  same  move. 

The  greater  part  of  the  trouble  has  been  something  with 
which  the  manufacturers  have  had  nothing  to  do;  they  have 
simply  been  spectators  watching  their  business  going  to  ruin 
while  rival  uni(Mi  organizations  struggle  for  control.  The 
trouble  started  with  a  fight  between  the  Boot  &  Shoe  Work- 
ers' Union  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  many  years  ago.  The 
Knights  of  Labor  were  ousted.  Then  the  United  Shoe  Work- 
ers of  America  took  a  hand  and  about  five  years  ago  put  the 
Boot  &  Shoe  Workers'  Union  out  of  business.  Now  we 
understand  the  Boot  &  Shoe  Workers'  Union  is  looking  over 
the  ground  again  with  the  view  of  getting  another  foothold. 

But  there  has  been  no  lack  of  employment  for  the  union 
officers — ^the  more  trouble,  no  matter  what  kind,  the  more 
work  for  them.  The  workmen  who  have  had  to  leave  Lynn 
probably  have  some  reliable  opinions  on  the  subject  of  radical 
unionism;  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  present  workers  will  profit 
by  their  experience. 


When  will  the  first  class  mechanic  learn  that  he  is  the  bee 
who  is  supporting  in  idleness  the  drone  of  organized  labor — 
the  walking  delegate,  the  agitator,  the  patriot-for-revenue 
labor  leader? — Oregon  Employers^  Weekly  Letter. 
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THE    MOLDERS'    UNION     INSISTS    UPON     THE 
CLOSED  SHOP. 

To  judge  from  the  reports  sent  out  from  the  molders'  union 
headquarters,  all  strikes  called  are  for  increased  wages  or 
shorter  hours.  This  idea  is  so  cleverly  worked  by  the  officers 
that  the  tmion  members  in  each  foundry  that  is  struck  to 
enforce  the  closed  shop  or  its  provisions  feel  they  are  the 
exception;  that  they  are  in  "hard  luck"  through  having  a 
stubborn  employer.  They  are  thereby  induced  to.  deliberately 
sacrifice  their  jobs  for  a  principle  that  is  of  no  benefit  to  them, 
under  the  promise  of  an  intangible  advantage  some  time  in 
the  future. 

Not  one  strike  in  a  hundred  occurs  through  a  pure  demand 
for  increased  wages.  In  nearly  every  case  the  wages  would 
be  granted  without  an  argiunent.  What  the  firm  objects  to 
is  the  closed  shop  and  its  restrictions,  which  are  always  in* 
eluded  in  the  union  demand,  although  not  of  ten .  mentioned. 

It  is  to  show  plainly  that  the  union  is  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  the  strictly  closed  shop  that  we  publish  a  synopsis 
of  the  Keyless  Lock  Company  case. 

The  two  letters  quoted  below  were  written  by  the  Local 
Union;  one  to  the  foreman  of  the  shop;  the  other  to  a  non- 
union man  employed  there. 

International  Molders'  Union  of  North  America. 
Local  Union  No.  56. 

OFFICE  OF  SECRETARY.  Indianapolis,  Ind., 

October  31,  1912. 
To  the  Foreman : 

Dear  Sir :  I  am  instructed  to  write  to  you  in  regard  to  the 
conditions  that  are  in  the  shop  where  you  are  foreman.    Mr. 

-,  you  have  been  discriminating  against  our 

men  for  a  long  time.  I  am  requested  to  notify  you  that  you 
will  either  have  to  run  a  Union  Shop  or  a  scab  shop.  If  the 
three  men  that  are  not  in  the  organization  do  not  come  in  the 
Union  at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  your  shop  will  be  struck. 
The  Molders'  Union  don't  propose  to  have  its  members  dis- 
charged just  for  talking  unionism  in  a  shop.    Hoping  that 
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you  will  act  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
the  men  in  your  shop, 

I  am  yours  respectfully, 

.  Frank  Lewis, 
Secretary. 

International  Molders'  Union  of  North  America 
Local  Union  No.  56. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY.  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

Mr.  October  31,   1912. 

Dear  Sir : — ^I  am  making  an  appeal  to  you  to  get  back,  in  the 
organization.    Can't  you  see  it  is  the  only  place  for  you? 

Now, ^  we  are  going  to  make  that  a  Union 

Shop  or  a  scab  shop.  We  are  going  to  give  the  Foreman  two 
weeks  to  organize  the  shop.  We  have  settled  the  big  Brass 
Strike  in  Oeveland  and  in  Detroit.  Those  poor  men  were 
working  for  $1.50  a  day.  Now  they  get  $3.25  and  enjoy  the 
nine  hour  work  day.    There  is  no  good  reason  for  you  being 

out  of  the  Union, .    It  has  raised  the  wages 

to  where  they  are  today  and  got  for  you  the  nine  hour  work 

day.    Think  of  this, ,  and  see  if  you  can't 

get  back  before  the  two  weeks  are  up. 

I  remain  your  friend, 

Frank  Lewis, 
Secretary. 

Note  the  three  statements  in  the  first  letter : 

First :  You  have  been  discriminating  against  the  union  for  a 
long  time. 

Second:    You  must  run  a  union  or  scab  shop. 

Third:  If  the  three  men  who  are  not  in  the  union  do  not 
come  in  at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  your  shop  will  be  struck. 

Now  the  shop  employs  20  molders,  and  the  Local  Secre- 
tary's own  letter  shows  but  three  non-union  men.  This  would 
make  the  union  men  in  the  majority  in  the  ratio  of  17  to  3, 
so  that  the  discrimination  claim  is  somewhat  of  a  joke. 

In  the  second  letter  to ,  the  non-union 

man,  the  statement  about  the  settlement  of  the  Brass  Strike 
in  Qeveland  and  Detroit  is  simply  the  recognized  orthodox 
statement  made  by  union  officers  in  regard  to  all  strikes  with 
which  they  are  concerned. 

The  issue  in  each  case  was  over  the  closed  shop  and  a  flat 
minimum  rate  for  all  classes.    The  non-union  shops  that  have 
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been  established  as  a  result  of  this  strike  in  Detroit  involve 
approximately  700  molders  and  coremakers,  the  shops  where 
union  settlements  were  obtained  involve  about  75  men;  in 
Cleveland  about  250  men  are  employed  in  the  brass  shops 
that  were  made  non-union  as  a  result  of  this  strike,  and  about 
150  in  the  shops  that  made  a  settlement.  This  has  no  bearing 
on  the  case  we  are  discussing,  but  we  simply  refer  to  it  to 
correct  a  false  statement. 

The  statement  in  the  same  letter  that  the  "organization  had 
raised  his  wages  to  where  they  are  today"  did  not  appeal  to 
the  non-union  man,  for  the  reason  that  under  the  piece-work 
system,  which  the  union  forbids,  he  was  receiving  from  the 
firm  a  higher  wage  than  the  union  schedule  of  wages  in  Indian- 
apolis. He  refused  to  be  reinstated  in  .the  union,  although  he 
had  at  one  time  belonged.  Following  his  refusal  the  shop  was 
struck  and  all  but  three  men  walked  out  on  November  2nd, 
1912. 

The  firm  at  once  began  to  engage  a  new  force  of  men,  and 
in  this  they  were  opposed  by  the  members  of  Local  Union 
No.  56,  many  of  whom  had  never  been  employes  of  the  Key- 
less Lock  Co.  Picket  lines  were  established,  and  the  usual 
forms  of  slugging,  interference  and  intimidation  were  em- 
ployed by  the  pickets  during  the  early  months  of  the  strike, 
but  gradually  became  less  in  volume  and  effect,  as  the  Indian- 
apolis police  compelled  law  and  order  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
plant.  Quiet,  therefore,  prevailed  up  to  the  time  of  the  flood, 
when  the  police,  badly  needed  in  the  flood  district,  were  moved 
with  the  firm's  consent,  the  firm  believing  that  the  great  dis- 
aster would  have  a  tendency  to  keep  down  for  all  time  any 
further  disorder. 

The  flood  had  hardly  subsided  before  the  strikers'  pickets 
discovered  the  absence  of  the  police,  and  the  few  pickets 
remaining  on  the  strike  payroll  renewed  their  interference 
tactics.  On  April  i6th  one  Robinson,  a  non-union  molder, 
was  assaulted  by  a  picket  named  Kerrigan,  but  the  picket  him- 
self got  the  most  severe  punishment.  The  fact  that  the  non- 
union man  got  the  best  of  the  argument  unaided  caused  the 
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union  to  reinforce  the  pickets,  and  on  April  17th,  when  the 
non-union  men  quit  work,  a  mob  of  30,  divided  into  two 
squads,  picketed  the  two  street  corners  which  the  non-union 
men  had  to  pass  on  their  way  home.  Robinson  was  again 
assaulted  and  a  general  fight  followed,  in  which  a  special 
policeman,  Mclntyre,  was  wounded  by  a  pistol  shot  fired  by 
Kerrigan,  and  Kerrigan  was  wounded  in  turn  by  a  shot  fired 
by  Mclntyre,  neither  wound  apparently  dangerous.  A  riot 
call  was  turned  in  and  the  police  dispersed  the  mob,  making 
several  arrests. 

An  injunction  has  been  applied  for,  and  the  riot  cases  will 
be  vigorously  prosecuted. 

This  is  but  another  instance  of  the  violence  that  always 
accompanies  the  strikes  prosecuted  by  this  Molders'  Union, 
and  accounts  for  their  being  a  strong  factor  in  the  campaign 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  eliminate  the  injunc- 
tion in  labor  disputes,  a  writ  that  is  designed  solely  to  pre- 
serve the  peace. 


Of  all  the  points  in  dispute  between  organized  labor  and 
the  employers,  none  has  created  more  rancorous  recrimination 
than  the  fight  for  the  "open  shop."  The  "open  shop"  is  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  a  place  of  employment  in  which  union 
and  non-union  men  work  side  by  side  on  equal  terms.  If 
this  definition  is  accepted  as  correct,  then  the  open  shop  is 
largely  a  myth.  In  the  American  industries  a  place  of  em- 
ployment where  no  discrimination  of  any  kind  is  practiced 
against  either  union  or  non-union  wage-earners  is  exceedingly 
rare.  It  is  the  excejption.  Union  labor  at  all  times  everywhere 
is  endeavoring  to  "close  the  shop"  against  non-members. 
Wages  and  hours,  though  they  are  the  ultimate  aims,  take 
second  place  when  the  principle  of  the  closed  shop  is  in 
danger.  Recognition  of  the  union,  the  preliminary  step  lead- 
ing to  the  closed  shop,  is  the  rock  which  usually  wrecks  the 
efforts  of  the  mediators  before  or  during  strikes. — Walter  W. 
Woehlke  m  The  Outlook. 
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DRILL  PRESS  ACCIDENTS  AND  SOME  PREVEN- 
TION SUGGESTIONS. 


By  William  H.  Doolittle,  Safety  Inspector,  National  Metal 
Trades  Association. 


Figure  1. 

Guarding  of  gears  of  large  drill  press  in  the  machine  shop  of  the 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company,  Ensley,  Alabama. 
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TO  THE  DESIGNER  AND  BUILDER. 

It  was  a  wise  man  who  said:  ''We  must  build  machinery 
for  fools  to  use."  Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  operator. 
He  is  often  a  green  boy  who  never  saw  a  drill  press  before 
the  day  he  came  into  the  shop  and  was  set  to  work  drilling 
holes.  Don't  leave  gears  exposed  for  him  to  mutilate  his 
fingers  with.  If  the  machine  is  driven  by  a  heavy  belt,  run- 
ning onto  a  pulley  near  the  floor,  design  a  guard  or  screen  to 
go  with  the  machine  and  prevent  his  clothing  from  being 
caught. 

If  it  is  a  swift  running,  sensitive  drill  it  will  be  a  htunane 
act  for  you  to  design  and  put  on  a  cover  which  will  prevent 
the  operator's  hair  from  being  wound  up  by  the  spindle. 


Figure  2. 

The  guarding  of  small  drill  press  spindles  in  the  plant  of  the  Under- 
wood Typewriter  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 

TO  THE  PURCHASING  AGENT. 

Every  new  machine  which  comes  into  the  shop  is  admitted 
by  your  orders..  It  is  your  prerogative  to  prevent  unguarded 
machines  from  entering  the  plant.  Each  order  for  a  machine 
tool  should  contain  specifications  as  to  its  thorough  safeguard- 
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ing.    Every  manufacturer  will  furnish  guards  with  machines 
if  they  are  required. 

TO  THE  FOREMAN. 
You  are  a  practical  man  and  probably  were  a  drill  press 
operator  long  before  you  became  a  foreman.  You  are 
acquainted  with  the  dangers  of  drill  press  operation.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  you  more  than  any  other  person  to  prevent 
the  operator  from  performing  his  work  in  a  dangerous 
manner. 


Figure  3. 

Home-made  paards  on  a  small  drill  press  in  the  plant  of  the  Lodge 
&  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

One  of  your  important  duties  is  to  prevent  those  in  your 
charge  from  being  injured.  Take  time  to  instruct  the  new 
operator.  Be  sure  that  he  understands  how  to  safely  operate 
and  care  for  his  machine.  Keep  safe  operation  constantly 
uppermost  in  your  mind.  Don't  allow  fooling  or  horse  play 
in  your  department. 
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TO  THE  OPERATOR 

It  is  necessary  for  you  to  know  and  to  remember  that  you 
may  be  injured  in  connection  with  your  work  if  you  are  care- 
less and  inattentive. 

If  the  job  is  a  large  one  stop  the  machine  before  putting  it 
in  position  or  your  clothing  may  be  caught  by  the  drill. 

Use  sharp  drills.    Dull  tools  cause  undue  friction. 


Figure  4. 

Guard  made  of  sheet  metal  covering  the  bevel  gears  of  a  drill  press 

in  the  plant  of  the  Rock  Island  Plow  Works, 

Rock  Island,  Illinois. 

After  placing  the  job  on  the  table  of  the  drill  press  and 
lining  it  up  with  the  drill  be  sure  to  secure  it  to  the  table  so 


Figure  6. 

Pattern  for  making  the  gear  guard  for  drill  presses,  as  used  in  the 
Rock  Island  Plow  Works. 
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that  it  may  not  be  whirled  in  case  the  drill  sticks  in  the  work. 
Tighten  the  clamp  bolts  of  the  table  and  of  the  swinging  arm 
before  you  start  to  drill. 

You  should  on  no  account  use  your  fingers  or  a  piece  of 
waste  to  remove  chips  from  the  drill  while  it  is  running. 
Better  use  a  brush  or  a  stick  for  this  purpose. 

If  the  nature  of  the  work  requires  the  wearing  of  gloves 
they  should  be  of  leather  and  kept  in  good  repair.  Gloves 
made  of  textile  fabrics  are  dangerous,  also  leather  gloves  that 
have  become  ragged. 

If  the  drill  breaks  in  the  work  do  not  attempt  to  remove  the 


Figure  6, 

This  girl  is  in  danger  of  having  her  hair  caujjht  by  the  drill  or  chuck. 

(From  a  safety  poster  issued  by  the  Cleveland  Hardware 

Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.) 

pieces  with  a  chisel  without  first  annealing  the  broken  parts. 
Operators  have  lost  their  eyesight  in  this  manner. 

When  the  point  of  the  drill  comes  through  the  work  there 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  drill  to  "hog"  into  the  work 
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and  an  accident  may  occur  if  caution  is  not  used.  The  ''hog- 
ging" is  caused  by  the  back  leash  or  end  play  in  the  spindle 
and  the  decrease  in  the  area  of  the  surface  being  acted  on  by 
the  cutting  edges  of  the  drill.  If  feeding  by  hand  the  operator 
should  ease  up  at  this  time  in  order  to  prevent  the  breaking  of 
the  drill  or  the  loosening  of  the  work  on  the  table. 

It  is  very  risky  to  get  your  head  near  to  the  drill  when  it 
is  running.  The  drill  may  catch  your  hair  and  tear  off  part 
of  your  scalp.  Female  operatives  have  been  frightfully  in- 
jured in  this  way.  Another  reason  for  keeping  your  head 
away  from  the  drill  is  that  if  it  breaks  a  piece  of  it  may  enter 
your  eye  and  destroy  its  sight.  Men  have  been  blinded  in  this 
manner. 

If  the  drill  catches  and  whirls  the  work  do  not  attempt  to 
stop  it  with  your  hands  but  get  out  of  line  and  throw  the  belt 
shipper  or  switch  over  as  soon  as  possible. 

Do  not  insert  the  drift  in  the  spindle  slot  in  order  to  remove 
the  drill  until  the  machine  has  come  to  a  full  stop. 

Never,  under  any  circumstances,  wipe  or  clean  the  machine 
when  it  iis  in  motion. 


An  onlooker  shook  his  head  as  he  watched  a  steam  shovel 
bite  off  earth  by  the  ton.  He  said:  "It  throws  men  out  of 
work;  it  loads  those  cars  faster  than  a  hundred  men  with 
picks  and  shovels  could  do  it." 

But  another  onlooker  answered: 

"See  here,  mister,  if  it  would  be  better  to  employ  a  hundred 
men  with  picks  and  shovels  on  this  job,  wouldn't  it  be  better 
still,  by  your  way  of  thinking,  to  employ  a  thousand  men  with 
forks  and  tablespoons?" — Rio  Grande  Employes^  Magazine, 
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THE  I.  W.  W.  LEADER'S  VISION. 


"Big  Bill"  Haywood  talked  to  strikers  in  Turn  Hall  yes- 
terday morning.  He  predicted  that  not  many  years  hence 
all  the  small  silk  mills  will  be  abandoned  and  the  work 
done  in  one  mammoth  plant  conducted  by  the  workers. 

"It  will  be  Utopian,"  he  said.  "There  will  be  a  wonderful 
dining  room  where  you  will  enjoy  the  best  food  that  can  be 
purchased;  your  digestion  will  be  aided  by  sweet  music, 
which  will  be  wafted  to  your  ears  by  an  unexcelled  orches- 
tra. There  will  be  a  gymnasium  and  a  great  swimming 
pool  and  private  bathrooms  of  marble.  One  floor  of  this 
plant  will  be  devoted  to  masterpieces  of  art,  and  you  will 
have  a  collection  even  superior  to  that  displayed  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York.  A  first-class  library 
will  occupy  another  floor. 

"The  roof  will  be  converted  into  a  garden.  There  beauti- 
ful flowers  will  fill  your  eyes  and  their  sweet  perfume  your 
nostrils.  The  workrooms  will  be  superior  to  any  ever  con- 
ceived. Your  work  chairs  will  be  morris  chairs,  so  that 
when  you  become  fatigued  you  may  relax  in  comfort." — 
New  York  World. 
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THE    REALITY.    HAYWOOD'S    RESPONSIBILITY. 


Only  the  most  wretched  and  ill-informed  of  American 
working  people  fall  under  the  influence  of  William  D.  Hay- 
wood. He  has  no  standing  in  the  organized  trades.  He  is 
not  a  union  man.  He  has  no  record  as  a  leader  who  gains 
higher  wages  or  better  conditions  of  labor.  His  public 
appearances  are  always  in  places  where  industrial  condi- 
tions are  desperate.  His  mysterious  disappearances  invari- 
ably follow  the  defeat  of  the  dupes  he  has  urged  into  dis- 
order if  not  crime. 

There  is  no  excuse  therefore  for  Haywood  except  that 
he  has  hit  upon  a  dangerous  form  of  agitation  as  a  means 
of  earning  a  living.  Many  of  the  people  who  follow  him 
are  emaciated,  but  Haywood  is  fat.  Most  of  his  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  do  not  know  where 'their  next  meal 
is  to  be  had,  but  Haywood  lives  well.  The  men,  women  and 
children  who  are  misled  by  him  are  accustomed  to  killing 
hours  of  labor,  but  Haywood  toils  not  at  all.  Nearly  all 
of  his  victims  are  ignorant  even  of  the  English  language, 
but  Haywood  is  smart  and  cunning  and  talkative. 

Such  a  man,  preaching  class  hatred,  violence,  even  revo- 
lution, to  such  an  element,  assumes  a  responsibility  which 
all  the  dirty  dollars  that  come  into  his  flabby  hands  can 
hardly  justify.  An  enemy  of  intelligent  labor,  an  enemy  of 
ipeace,  an  enemy  of  law,  an  enemy  of  the  Republic  itself,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  authorities  everywhere,  by  orderly  proc- 
esses, to  hold  him  to  the  strictest  accountability  for  his 
every  word  and  act. — New  York  World. 
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LAWRENCE  I.  W.  W.  FUND  $10,800.00  SHY. 


Court   Finds  Labor  Leaders   Cannot  Account  for  That 

Amount. 

Joseph  Bedard,  as  secretary  of  the  committee  empowered 
to  solicit  funds  for  the  striking  I.  W.  W.  operatives  at  Law- 
rence a  year  ago,  during  the  great  textile  strike,  received 
$10,800  for  which  he  has  not  accounted  or  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained the  use  of. 

This  is  the  finding  of  Winfield  S.  Slocum,  master  appointed 
by  Judge  Braley,  of  the  supreme  court,  to  investigate  the 
expenditure  of  the  money  contributed  during  the  strike  to 
the  committee  for  the  strikers.  Master  Slocum  filed  his  report 
in  the  supreme  court  today. 

The  proceedings  against  Bedard  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  were  brought  by  Atty.-Gen.  Swift  at  the  "rela- 
tion** of  James  H.  Prendergast,  the  Rev.  Herbert  S.  John- 
son and  Robert  A.  Woods,  who  contributed  to  the  fund. 
The  "information"  was  filed  on  March  11,  1912.  Mr.  Slocum 
secured  the  services  of  E.  Scott  Morse,  an  expert  accountant, 
who  spent  several  weeks  in  inspection  of  the  books  and 
vouchers  of  the  committee. 

Total  Receipts,  $62,664. 

The  strike  committee  prepared  a  summary  of  the  receipts 
which  showed  a  total  from  Jan.  20  to  March  14,  1912,  of 
$68,946.81.  On  comparing  these  figures  with  the  daily  re- 
ceipts Mr.  Morse  discovered  that  the  committee  had  made 
mistakes  or  repetitions  of  $8,261.40.  Making  allowance  for 
that  sum  and  adding  $1,878.90  which  the  conmiittee  received 
on  March  15  and  16  and  had  not  included  in  the  summary, 
the  total  receipts  were  $62,564.40. 

The  committee  deposited  in  the  Lawrence  Trust  Company 
$46,188.72,  which  was  $16,375.68  less  than  the  total  amount 
collected.  The  accountant  found  that  a  substantial  amount 
was  kept  on  hand  by  the  committee  and  not  deposited,  and 
the  cash  books  and  the  bank  account  did  not  verify  each 
other  at  any  time.    Mr.  Morse  further  found  that  the  com- 
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mittee  had  received  $3,154.11  from  collecti<Mis  at  public  meet- 
ings and  through  efforts  of  special  collectors. 

The  complainants  in  their  bill  in  equity  charged  that  parts 
of  the  fund  had  been  improperly  used  for  the  private  and 
personal  uses  of  the  defendants  and  their  assistants;  that 
some  of  the  defendants  had  drawq  on  the  fund  in  payment 
for  salaries;  that  substantial  amounts  had  been  contributed 
for  the  board  and  private  expenses  of  Ettor  while. he  was 
confined  in  the  jail  at  Lawrence;  that  large  sums  had  been 
paid  for  the  transportation  to  New  York  of  children  in  con- 
nection with  appeals  for  further  contributions ;  that  sums  had 
been  paid  to  counsel  engaged  to  defend  Ettor,  and  that  large 
sums  had  been  paid  over  to  the  I.  W.  W. 

On  this  branch  of  the  case  Mr.  Slocum  says  that  the  entries 
in  the  books  of  the  conmiittee  from  the  beginning  of  the 
strike  were  classified  under  three  headings,  "agitation-law," 
"relief,"  and  "office  expenses."  Under  "agitation-law"  the 
committee  had  charged  $3,89540,  but  Mr.  Slocum  says  that 
the  amount  should  be  $4,754.47,  made  up  of  the  following 
items:  Agitation,  $1,363.33;  law,  $1,712;  expenses  of  chil- 
dren, $1,498.47;  bond,  $1,000,  and  boSird  of  Ettor  and  Giovan- 
nitti,  $80.67. 

Joseph  Bedard  deposited  in  his  own  name  in  the  Lawrence 
Trust  Company  on  Feb.  12,  $2,800,  and  Feb.  21,  $8,000,  a 
total  of  $10,800.  The  amount  deposited  consisted  of  a  large 
number  of  checks  which  appear  to  have  come  from  the  strike 
funds.  Bedard  drew  checks  for  $2,800  in  favor  of  Vincent 
St.  John  of  Chicago,  secretary  of  the  national  organization  of 
the  I.  W.  W.;  $3,000  made  payable  to  Thomas  Powers  of 
Providence," a  textile  worker  in  that  city,  and  $5,000  to  Desire 
Steur  of  Lawrence.  It  was  claimed  that  these  moneys  were 
returned  to  the  strikers*  fund  and  used  for  their  purposes,  but 
upon  the  evidence  Mr.  Slocum  says  he  finds  that  the  money 
was  not  so  returned  and  used. 

There  was  paid  out  of  the  fund  to  Joseph  Shaheen,  treasurer 
of  the  strike  committee,  $10,838.05;  to  Angelo  Rocco,  $8,- 
150.76,  and  to  August  Detolleneare,  $4,979.53,  aggregating 
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$23,988.53.  The  accounts  of  Shaheen  fail  to  show  the  ex- 
penditure of  $2,588.62,  and,  although  as  to  Rocco  Mr.  Slocuxn 
is  satisfied  that  he  used  the  larger  portion  of  the  money  he 
received  for  relief  purposes,  yet  there  is  an  item  of  $226.91 
for  which  no  vouchers  can  be  found. — (Boston  Traveler  and 
Herald.) 


SONG  OF  THE  LITTLE  PEOPLE. 

There's  an  army  of  dwarfs  who  inhabit  this  world 
And  from  them  an  echo  comes  twisted  and  twirled ; 
Their  ways  are  a  menace,  their  god  is  a  prig, 

Their  existence  a  show ; 
"We  want  to  be  big,  we  want  to  be  big — 

But  we  don't  want  to  grow !" 

Their  gaudy  apparel  is  ragged  and  worn. 
Their  mantles  are  tattered,  their  laces  are  torn ; 
And  yet  drifts  the  chorus  all  nature  has  loathed. 

And  heard  but  to  grieve : 
"We  want  to  be  clothed,  we  want  to  be  clothed — 

But  we  don't  want  to  weave!" 

Their  houses  are  poverty  stricken  and  old. 

Their  windows  are  broken,  their  hearthstones  are  cold ; 

And  yet  comes  their  cry  in  hysterical  pitch. 

To  the  tune  of  a  jig: 
"We  want  to  be  rich,  we  want  to  be  rich — 

But  we  don't  want  to  dig  1" 

Their  minds  are  a  mockery,  gossip  is  rife, 

Their  praises  are  empty,  their  days  filled  with  strife; 

Yet  e'er  from  among  them  complainings  arise. 

And  jealousies  bum: 
"We  want  to  be  wise,  we  want  to  be  wise — 

But  we  don't  want  to  learn !" 

They  grovel  and  grumble  in  sore  discontent. 
They  struggle  and  ache  with  internal  dissent; 
They  shudder  and  shiver  and  wrangle  and  hate, 

And  cry  as  they  shirk : 
"We  want  to  be  great,  we  want  to  be  great  — 

But  we  don't  want  to  work!** 

— Lelia  B,  N.  Weston  in  National  Magaeine. 
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PICKING  THE  RIGHT  MAN. 

Mayor  Gaynor,  of  New  York,  knows  the  secret  of  good 
government.  He  has  proved  a  good  deal  of  a  failure  as  an 
executive  official,  but  his  philosophy  is  sound  and  worth 
heeding.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  he 
recently  wrote  to  a  youth  who  wrote  to  him  for  information 
about  commission  government  for  cities: 

No  frame  of  government,  however  good,  will  secure  good 
government.  That  depends  upon  the  men  put  into  office. 
Devise  as  you  will,  contrive  as  you  will,  in  forming  instru- 
ments of  government  and  laws,  in  the  last  analysis  you  have 
to  trust  somebody.  Government  depends  more  on  men  than 
on  laws.  Good  men  will  give  good  government,  even  with 
bad  laws,  but  bad  men  will  not  give  good  government  even 
with  good  laws. 

Truer  observation  was  never  made.  The  people  must,  in- 
deed, trust  some  one,  and  in  exact  ratio  as  their  ability  to 
discover  the  right  men  to  trust  grows,  will  the  cause  of  good 
government  prosper.  Great  emphasis  is  laid  nowadays  on 
forms  of  government,  as  if  all  we  needed  was  a  new  system 
in  order  to  enjoy  millennial  blessings.  Tinkers  are  at  work 
everywhere  hammering  new  devices  into  shape  and  asking- 
legislatures  and  Congress  to  approve.  Some  of  the  changes 
are  good,  some  are  absurd.  But  in  the  clatter  of  the  ham- 
mering, let  us  not  forget  that  the  fundamental  thing,  after  all, 
is  to  get  the  right  men  into  office. — (Minneapolis  Journal,) 


WORK  AND  JOY. 

The  workman  who  lives  in  his  work  and  not  by  it  is  putting 
vitality  and  joy  into  every  hour.  He  is  not  grmding  at  dis- 
tasteful tasks  to  the  bare  limit  of  the  scheduled  hours  and  then 
hurrying  elsewhere  to  live.  He  is  consciously  living,  exerting 
his  powers,  enjoying  their  exercise,  in  his  daily  task.  This 
then  becomes  his  existence  rather  than  the  marginal  hours 
spent  outside  the  workshop.  Until  every  toiler  can  be  so 
environed  and  so  conditioned  at  his  task  as  to  feel  this  joy  in 
it  society  will  not  have  solved  the  human  problem.  Carlyle's 
man  who  sings  at  his  work  is  exactly  this  man  whose  heart 
rejoiceth  to  run  the  daily  race. — Mary  Stanhope, 
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OUTLINE  OF  POLICY. 


National  Founders'  Association. 


LIMITATION  OF  OUTPUT. 

Arbitrary  limitations  of  output  on  the  part  of  the  molders  or 
arbitrary  demands  for  an  excessive  amount  of  output  by  the 
molders  on  the  part  of  the  foundrymen,  being  contrary  to  the 
H>irit  of  equity  which  should  govern  the  relationship  of  employer 
and  employe,  all  attempts  in  that  direction  by  either  party— the 
molders  or  foundrymen — are  to  be  viewed  with  disfavor  and  will 
not  receive  the  sanction  of  this  Association. 

LIMITATION  OF  MAN'S  EARNING  CAPACITY. 

Inasmuch  as  certain  practices  insisted  upon  by  labor  organi- 
sations tend  toward  counteracting  the  energy,  ability,  inclinations 
and  opportunity  of  molders  to  earn  greater  compensation  than 
they  are  now  receiving,  it  shall  continue  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Association  not  to  permit  the  limitation  of  a  man's  earning  capac- 
ity, whether  he  is  working  by  the  day,  by  the  piece  or  premium 
system,  thus  protecting  our  workmen  in  a  desire  to  improve  their 
conditions. 

FINES  AND  RESTRICTIONS. 

Believing  the  action  of  labor  organizations  in  inflicting  upon 
their  members  fines  and  punishments  for  accepting  opportunities 
of  advancement  and  increased  earnings  ofiPered  by  the  foundry- 
men,  is  a  practice  tending  toward  a  deterioration  of  the  ability  of 
the  individual  workman,  this  Association  hereby  reaffirms  its 
determination  to  prevent  the  imposition  of  fines  and  restrictions 
placed  on  a  molder  for  the  purpose  of  handicapping  him  or  re- 
tarding him  in  any  way  from  putting  forth  his  best  efiPorts  to 
produce  the  best  quality  and  quantity  of  work  in  the  shortest  time 
and  receiving  a  proportionate  compensation. 

METHOD  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

Employes  will  be  paid  the  hourly  rate,  by  premium  system, 
piece  work  or  contract,  as  the  employers  may  elect,  and  the 
workmen  so  employed  will  be  required  to  give  a  fair  day's  work 
for  a  fair  day's  pay* 
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FREEDOM   OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

It  18  the  privilege  of  the  employe  to  leave  our  employ  when- 
ever he  sees  fit,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  employer  to  dis- 
charge any  workman  when  he  sees  fit. 

RELATIONS   OF  EMPLOYES. 

Every  workman  who  elects  to  work  in  the  foundry  of  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Association  will  be  required  to  work  peacefully  and 
harmoniously  with  his  fellow  employes,  and  to  such  a  workman 
the  freedom  of  employment  shall  not  be  denied. 

APPRENTICES. 

The  number  of  apprentices,  helpers  and  handymen  to  be  em- 
ployed will  be  determined  solely  by  the  requirements  of  the 
employer. 

APPLIANCES. 

it  shall  be  the  right  of  the  foundryman  to  introduce  molding 
machines  and  appliances  of  any  kind,  and  to  have  the  same  oper- 
ated by  whomsoever  he  finds  to  his  best  advantage  to  employ 
thereon. 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 

Disapproving  absolutely  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  members 
of  this  Association  will  not  arbitrate  any  question  with  men  on 
strike.  Neither  will  this  Association  countenance  a  lockout  on 
any  arbitrable  question  unless  arbitration  has  failed. 

ARBITRATION. 

The  above  principles  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  success- 
ful conduct  of  our  business,  they  are  not  subject  to  arbitration. 

In  case  of  disagreement  concerning  matters  not  covered  by 
the  foregoing  announcement,  we  advise  our  members  to  meet 
their  employes  either  individually  or  collectively  and  endeavor  to 
adjust  the  difficulty  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

METHOD  OF  ARBITRATION. 

In  case  of  inability  to  reach  a  satisfactory  adjustment  we 
recommend  that  the  question  be  submitted  to  a  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion consisting  of  two  of  the  employes  and  two  persons  engaged 
in  the  management  of  the  firm  or  corporation  involved,  and  in 
case  they  fail  to  reach  a  satisfactory  agreement  within  seven 
working  days  a  fifth  member  shall  be  chosen  by  these  four  and 
the  majority  report  to  the  Board  so  constituted  shall  be  final  and 
binding. 
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In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  arbitration  the  employe  or 
employes  most  continue  in  the  service  and  under  the  orders  of 
the  employer  pending  a  conference  and  decision. 

In  case  any  member  refuses  to  comply  with  this  recommenda- 
tion within  thirty  days  after  the  dispute  arises  he  shall  be  denied 
the  support  of  this  Association  unless  it  shall  approve  the  action 
of  said  member. 

WAGES. 

Employers  shall  be  free  to  employ  foundry  operatives  at  such 
wages  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  said  rates  to  be  governed 
by  local  or  shop  conditions. 

In  the  operation  of  piece  work,  premium  plan  or  contract  sys- 
tem now  in  force  or  to  be  extended  or  established  in  the  future, 
this  Association  will  not  countenance  any  conditions  of  wages 
which  are  not  just  or  which  wiU  not  allow  a  workman  of  average 
efficiency  to  earn  at  least  a  fair  wage. 


NOTICE 


Any  foundry  or  machine  shop  worker  who  desires 
regularly  to  receive  The  Review  is  invited  (if  his  name 
is  not  already  on  the  mailing  list)  to  mail  a  post  card 
to  the  office  of  The  Review,  Room  842,  29  So.  La  Salle 
St.,  Chicago,  giving  his  name,  and  address  to  which 
The  Review  is  to  be  mailed,  upon  the  understanding 
that  he  incurs  no  expense  or  obligation  by  receiving 
the  same. 

The  Review,  the  official  organ  of  the  N.  F.  A.  and 
N.  M.  T.  A.,  desires  to  have  all  molders  and  core- 
makers  and  machinists  fuUy  acquainted  with  the  policy 
and  purpose  of  these  two  Associations. 

New  applicants  should  sute  whether  they  are  em- 
ployed in  the  machine  shop  or  foundry. 
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OFFICERS 

National  Metal  Trades  Association 

1918-1914 


President — ^W.  A.  Layman, 

Wagner  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

First  Vice-President— L.  H.  Kittredge, 

The  Peerless  Motor  Car  Co.,  Qeveland,  O. 

Second  Vice-President — Herbert  H.  Rice, 

Waverley  Company,  Indianapolis*  Ind. 

Treasurer — F.  C.  Caldwell, 

H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Commissioner — John  D.  Hibbard, 

1021-1023  People's  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago,  IlL 


REMOVAL  NOTICE 

The  General  Offices  of  The  National  Mktal  Trades  Assooatiom 
have  been  moved  from  Geveland  to 

10S1-10S3  People's  Gas  Biuldisg,  Chicago. 

(Note:    This  does  not  affect  the  office  of  The  Rbvixw). 
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DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES. 


National  Metal  Trades  Association. 


We,  the  Members  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association, 
declare  the  following  to  be  our  principles,  which  shall  govern  us 
in  our  relation  with  our  employes: 

CONCERNING  EMPLOYES. 

1.  Since  we,  as  employers,  are  responsible  for  the  work  turned 
out  by  our  workmen,  we  must  have  full  discretion  to  designate 
the  men  we  consider  competent  to  perform  the  work  and  to  deter- 
mine the  conditions  under  which  the  work  shall  be  prosecuted,  the 
question  of  the  competency  of  the  men  being  determined  solely  by 
us.  While  disavowing  any  intention  to  interfere  with  the  proper 
functions  of  labor  organizations,  we  will  not  admit  of  any  inter- 
ference with  the  management  of  our  business. 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 

2.  Disapproving  absolutely  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  will  not  arbitrate  any  question  with  men 
on  strike;  neither  wiU  this  Association  countenance  a  lockout  on 
any  arbitrable  question  unless  arbitration  has  failed. 

RELATIONS  OF  EMPLOYES. 

3.  No  discrimination  will  be  made  against  any  man  because  of 
his  membership  in  any  society  or  organization.  Every  workman 
who  elects  to  work  in  a  shop  will  be  required  to  work  peaceably 
and  harmoniously  with  all  his  fellow  employes. 

APPRENTICES,  ETC. 

4.  The  number  of  apprentices,  helpers  and  handymen  to  be 
employed  will  be  determined  solely  by  the  employer. 

METHODS  AND  WAGES. 

5.  Employers  shall  be  free  to  employe  their  work-people  at 
wages  mutually  satisfactory.  We  will  not  permit  employes  to 
place  any  restriction  on  the  management,  methods  or  production  of 
our  shops,  and  will  require  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay. 
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Employes  will  be  paid  by  the  hourly  rate,  by  premium  system, 
piece  work  or  contract,  as  the  employers  may  elect. 

FREEDOM  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

6.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  employe  to  leave  our  employ  when- 
ever he  sees  fit,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  employer  to  discharge 
any  workman  when  he  sees  fit. 

7.  The  abovje  principles  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  our  business,  they  are  not  subject  to  arbitration. 

ARBITRATION. 

In  case  of  disagreement  concerning  matters  not  covered  by  the 
foregoing  declaration,  we  advise  our  members  to  meet  their  em- 
ployes, either  individually  or  collectively,  and  endeavor  to  i|djast 
the  difficulty  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  In  case  of  inability 
to  reach  a  satisfactory  adjustment,  we  advise  that  they  submit  the 
question  to  arbitration  by  a  board  composed  of  six  persons,  three 
to  be  chosen  by  the  employer  and  three  to  be  chosen  by  the  em- 
ploye or  employes.  In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  arbitra- 
tion, the  employe  or  employes  must  continue  in  the  service  and 
under  the  orders  of  the  employer  pending  a  decision. 

In  case  any  member  refuses  to  comply  with  this  recommenda- 
tion he  shall  be  denied  the  support  of  this  Association  unless  it 
shall  approve  the  action  of  said  member. 

8.  Hours  and  wages  being  governed  by  local  conditions,  shall 
be  arranged  by  the  local  Association  in  each  district. 

In  the  operation  of  piece  work,  premium  plan  or  contract  sjrstem 
now  in  force  or  to  be  extended  or  established  in  the  future,  this 
Association  will  not  countenance  any  conditions  of  wages  which 
are  not  just,  or  which  will  not  allow  a  workman  of  average  effi- 
ciency to  earn  at  least  a  fair  wage. 

Adopted  June  18,  1901. 
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WORK 


Let  me  but  do  my  work  from  day  to  day, 
In  field  or  forest,  at  the  desk  or  loom, 
In  roaring  market-place  or  tranquil  room; 

Let  me  but  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say, 

When  vagrant  wishes  beckon  me  astray, 
''This  is  my  work;  my  blessing,  not  my  doom; 
''Of  all  who  live,  I  am  the  one  by  whom 

"This  work  can  best  be  done  in  the  right  way/* 

Then  shall  I  see  it  not  too  great,  nor  small 
To  suit  my  spirit  and  to  prove  my  powers ; 
Then  shall  I  cheerful  gre^t  the  laboring  hours. 
And  cheerful  turn,  when  the  long  shadows  fall 
At  eventide,  to  play  and  love  and  rest. 
Because  I  know  for  me  my  work  is  best. 

—HENRY  VAN  DYKE. 
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Chicago,  Illinois  July  1913 

A  Monthly  Publication  by  thr  National  Founders'  Association  and  National 
Metal  Trades  Association  in  thr  Interests  op  mrmbers  and  Their  Workmen 


MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 

An  Industrial  City  of  Independent  Workingmen,  Where 
Thrift  and  Industry  are  Generously  Rewarded. 

The  news  item  below,  which  we  quote  verbatim,  appeared 
quite  generally  throughout  the  press  of  the  country  just  as 
this  article  was  being  written: 

Judge  forces  young  girl  to  admit  she  received 
more  pay  than  she  swore  to  on  stand. 

Ipswich,  Mass,,  June  i6. — ^The  industrial  rep- 
utation of  Ipswich  was  vigorously  defended  by 
Judge  Charles  A.  Sayward  at  the  resumption 
today  of  the  case  of  nineteen  persons  charged 
with  rioting  during  the  disturbances  last  week. 

The  court  had  examined  mill  records  indicat- 
ing that  during  January,  February  and  March  a 
maximum  of  $8.42  and  a  minimum  of  $6.99  in 
wages  for  a  full  week  of  fifty-four  hours  were 
paid  Poulitsa  Bizou,  a  yotmg  Greek  girl,  who 
testified  on  Saturday  that  during  a  year  and  a 
half  at  the  mill  she  received  about  $2.00  a  week — 
"never  more  and  sometimes  less." 

The  Ipswich  trouble  with  the  untrue  statement  of  the  Greek 
girl  had  been  getting  considerable  space,  but  even  though, 
contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  this  contradiction  appeared  on 
the  front  page,  it  was  given  no  prominence.  It  ''killed  a  good 
sob  story,"  the  particular  kind  of  a  story  that  is  being  made 
popular  at  the  present  time  for  political  purposes,  and  it  there- 
fore did  not  permit  of  much  elaboration.  And  so  it  has  been 
with  every  industrial  center  of  any  importance  where  these 
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agitators  have  been  able  to  get  a  hearing.  The  most  astound- 
ing stories  have  been  written  of  suffering  women  workers  and 
broken  down  men,  and  w'hen  a  fair  investigation  has  shown 
that  these  were  isolated  cases,  due  to  causes  entirely  foreign 
to  the  wages  paid  or  the  work  performed,  the  contradiction 
has  been  so  mild  as  to  get  little  attention.  A  great  block  of 
the  people  themselves  have  been  so  sentimentalized  that  they 
prefer  not  to  know  the  truth,  but  rather  to  remember  the  story 
that  for  them  has  this  fake  and  ill-named  ''heart  interest." 

And  because  we  firmly  believe  that  the  great  demand  in 
this  country  for  labor 
of     all     kinds,     both 
skilled  and  unskilled, 
would     prevent     any 
employer    from    suc- 
ceeding through  star- 
vation     wages      and 
wretched     conditions, 
even  if  he  were  so  in- 
clined,  and  that   the 
good   type   of   work- 
men,  free   from  out-         Home  of  Charles  Wahlberg,  a  Black- 
side      vicious      influ-  smith,  Retired  on  a  Pension 
ences,    is    prosperous 

and  contented,  we  decided  to  pick  out  a  thorough  **working- 
man's  town"  free  from  the  domination  of  labor  unions  and 
labor  agitators  and  to  show  particularly  that  the  best  of  co-oper- 
ation can  exist  among  the  workingmen  themselves  and  between 
the  workingmen  and  the  manufacturers  without  sacrificing  one 
particle  of  individual  independence. 

So  before  you  read  any  farther,  we  want  to  warn  you  that 
we  are  going  to  tell  you  of  a  town  where  the  employers  are 
interested  in  their  workmen,  where  everything  within  reason 
is  being  done  for  their  health  and  comfort,  where  first  class 
wages  are  being  paid  for  first  class  work,  and  what  is  far 
more  important,  where  that  loyal  spirit  among  the  workmen 
that  gives  full  value  for  wages  received  and  the  industry  and 
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thrift  that  always  go  with  such  a  spirit  have  created  the  high- 
est type  of  progressive  law  abiding  citizen,  and  an  old  age 
that  looks  on  a  pension  merely  as  an  evidence  of  satisfactory 
service  performed  and  not  as  a  necessary  arrangement  to  take 
care  of  the  last  unproductive  years. 

Moline  is  always  identified  as  one  of  the  Tri-Cities — Moline, 
Davenport  and  Rock  Island — ^but  of  late  years  East  Moline, 


A  Park  Scene 

Bettendorf  and  Silvis,  all  thriving  manufacturing  towns,  have 
been  added  to  this  old  triumvirate. 

In  spite  of  all  its  industrial  activity,  it  is  a  beautiful  city. 
Its  magnificent  boulevards  with  their  old  forest  trees,  its  high 
bluffs  commanding  the  great  Mississippi,  make  a  picture  that 
is  most  charming  and  delightful.  Its  park  system  is  probably 
as  fine  as  that  of  any  city  of  its  size.  Altogether  about  140 
acres  have  been  laid  out  and  they  are  being  constantly  improved. 
There  is  Sylvan  Park,  along  the  Father  of  Waters,  with  its 
,  wooded  banks ;  Prospect  Park  with  its  splendid  view  of  Rock 
River  and  its  shaded  hillsides  encircling  the  lake ;  Observatory 
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Park,  an  acre  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  with  its  patioramic  view 
of  the  entire  city;  Riverside  Park  with  its  drives  and  walks; 

Stephens  .  Park  and 
Deere  Park,  gifts  of 
the  families  whose 
names  they  bear,  and 
Browning  Park,  also 
named  after  the 
donor,  who  be- 
queathed it  "to  be 
ever  held  by  the  city" 
for  a  children's  play- 
ground and  athletic 
The  High  School  pur poses.     More 

Children's  Play- 
grounds are  now  being  advocated,  so  that  every  child  in  the 
city  may  have  a  place  where  he  can  give  free  vent  to  his  life 
and  spirit. 

Moline  is  progressive  in  every  sense  of  the  word  and  is 
growing  wonderfully.  It  has  a  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment, adopted  in  April,  191 1,  and  it  is  quite  generally  conceded 
that  the  administration  is  efficient  and  economical  and  giving 
a  good  return  for  the  money  spent.  It  has  a  splendid  school 
system,  with  an  investment  in  buildings  of  $700,000,  and  other 
schools  proposed;  a  Theological  Seminary  with  about  600 
students;  twenty-nine  churches  of  various  denominations  that 
are  a  power  in  the  way  of  social  service;  beautiful  libraries; 
fifty  fraternal  organizations,  many  with  permanent  homes ; 
good  municipal  buildings;  a  $145,000  Y.  M.  C.  A,  building, 
just  recently  built  and  in  which  the  subscriptions  of  the  work- 
ingmen  largely  figured;  splendid  transportation  facilities  with 
large  commodious  cars,  and  two  up-to-date  daily  newspapers. 
But  while  all  this  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  important, 
as  showing  the  character  of  the  town  that  has  been  developed, 
it  is  in  Moline  as  an  industrial  center,  as  "The  Plow  City" 
that  we  are  most  interested.  Wherever  the  soil  is  tilled  "The 
Flying  Dutchman"  and  the  "Deer,"  the  trade  mark  emblems 
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of  these  two  mammoth  industries,  are  known,  and  both  have 
developed  steadily  from  very  small  beginnings. 
^.  ,.  John  Deere  was  a 

blacksmith  who  had 
learned  the  manufac- 
ture of  farm  tools  m 
Vermont  and  who  had 
emigrated  to  Illinois 
in  1837,  settling  at 
Grand  Detour.  He 
found  that  the  black, 
sticky  soil  in  Illinois 
A  New  Bungalow  Just  Built  For  a  Molder     required    an    entirely 

different  kind  of  plow 
from  the  soil  of  New  England  and  he  set  to  work  to 
develop  it.  In  1838  only  two  plows  were  produced,  and  in 
1839  ^^^y  ten,  but  the  new  model  was  by  that  time  an  assured 
success.  In  1847  he  moved  to  Moline,  attracted  by  the  splendid 
water  power  and  transportation  facilities,  and  in  1857  the 
annual  output  had  grown  to  10,000  plows,  an  enormous  niunber 
for  those  days.  Today  the  Deere  interests  include  twenty-two 
affiliated  concerns  that  manufacture  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
agricultural  implements. 

And  much  the  same  with  the  Moline  Plow  Company.  In 
1856  a  frame  building  40x60  feet  comprised  the  entire  factory 
floor-space,  and  the  company  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  tanning  mills  and  hayrakes.  In  1866  a  re-organization  was 
effected  and  George  Stephens  became  a  partner.  All  those 
financially  interested  were  practical  men;  Mr  Stephens,  for 
instance  had  charge  himself  of  the  woodworking  department. 
Like  the  Deere  interests,  it  was  started  on  the  road  to  success 
by  the  development  of  a  special  plow.  It  likewise  has  been 
compelled  to  purchase  a  number  of  outside  plants  to  take  care 
of  its  growing  trade,  and  both  industries  employ  an  army  of 
men  and  have  branch  houses  and  plants  scattered  not  only 
over  the  United  States  but  all  the  foreign  countries  as  well. 
And  it  is  the  same  with  the  other  pioneer  industries;  all 
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were  started  and  developed  by  practical  men,  and  the  later 
industries  have  been  largely  the  outgrowth  of  these  old 
institutions,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  present  genera- 
tion has  taken  full  advantage  of  its  opportunities  and  improved 


A  Street  in  East  Moline 

and  extended  these  enterprises.  And  so  Moline  can  be  said 
to  have  been  literally  developed  by  the  "sweat  of  the  brow." 
That  is  no  doubt  responsible  for  the  present-day  spirit  among 
both  workmen  and  employers ;  the  spirit  that  believes  in  good, 
honest,  loyal  work  and  that  with  this  for  a  foundation,  all 
good  things  naturally  follow. 

How  much  Moline  (and  we  include  East  Moline,  although 
a  separate  corporation)  is  an  industrial  town  is  shown  by 
the  ratio  of  the  workipgmen  to  the  total  population.  That 
ratio  is  approximately  i  to  2.7,  which  means  that  for  every 
workingman  in  the  town  there  are  less  than  three  men,  women 
and  children.  With  a  population  of  about  36,000,  there  are 
seventy-one  factories  and  an  average  of  9,272  workmen  were 
employed  in  1912,  with  a  high  mark  of  11466.  Their  manu- 
factured products  in  that  same  year  were  valued  at  $37,168,- 
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500.00,  an  increase  of  nearly  $7,000,000.00  over  191 1,  and 
$6,329,808.00  were  paid  out  in  wages;  45,933  cars  were 
handled  in  and  out  of  the  city. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  trades  represented  and  nearly 
all  require  good,  hard,  steady  physical  exertion.  The  different 
operations  required  in  the  building  of  agricultural  implements, 
automobiles,  machine  tools,  etc.,  are  by  no  means  child's  play. 
And  yet,  contrary  to  all  these  stories  of  the  killing  speed  and 
pressure  of  industrial  life,  I  saw  no  broken  down  workmen  in 
Moline.  In  the  evening  on  the  streets  the  people  all  looked 
much  alike.  I  doubt  if  any  stranger  could  have  made  even  a 
good  guess  as  to  which  were  the  bank  clerks  and  the  office 
men  and  which  were  the  mill  men.  That  is,  I  mean  so  far  as 
dress  and  general  bearing  are  concerned. 


The  Home  of  a  Shop  Painter 

All  nationalities  are  represented,  but  the  Swedish  people 
predominate,  and  then  perhaps  the  native  born  Americans  of 
American  parents.  Some  years  ago  the  great  bulk  of  the 
workmen  were  Swedes,  Americans  and  Germans,  but  of  late 
years  Greeks,  Italians,  Russians  and  Hungarians  have  come 
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in,  and  particularly  the  Belgians,  who  now  rank  next  to  the 
Swedish  and  Americans  in  number  and  who  are  spoken  of 
highly  as  quiet,  steady,  home-loving  people. 

I  think  the  first  thing  that  impressed  me  was  that  in  spite 
of  the  army  of  men  employed,  even  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments know  large  numbers  by  name.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  keep  that  "personal  contact"  between  the  workman  and  the 


A  First  Aid  Room 

employer.  As  one  employer  puts  it,  "Labor  is  fluctuating  so 
much  more  the  last  few  years  that  it  is  becoming  impossible 
to  remember  the  names,  but  we  try  at  least  to  know  the  faces, 
and  now  that  that  is  getting  harder  every  day,  we  ask  our 
foremen  to  keep  just  as  closely  in  touch  with  the  men  as 
possible." 

Perhaps  a  small  incident,  but  one  that  shows  a  little  this 
personal  interest.  While  I  was  in  the  office,  a  woman  came 
in  and  the  paymaster  excused  himself  while  he  got  her  an 
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envelope.  Perhaps  I  had  a  look  of  curiosity ;  at  any  rate,  he 
said,  "You  know  some  fellows  just  can't  keep  away  from  the 
drink,  and  so  we  talked  it  over  with  this  man  and  his  wife 
and  it  was  arranged  with  all  that  she  should  draw  his  pay 
each  week  so  he  could  get  by  the  saloon." 

Every  attention  is  given  to  the  workman's  safety  and  com- 
fort. Light,  ventilation  and  sanitary  conditions  are  care- 
fully looked  after.  In  the  great  implement  factories,  and 
this  is  true  also  of  most  of  the  other  concerns,  each  man  has 
his  own  locker  and  there  is  room  for  all  at  the  stationary  wash- 
stands,  with  an  abundance  of  hot  water.  Sick  and  accident 
benefits,  with  modem  "first  aid"  rooms  and  medical  attend-, 
ance  are  quite  general,  and  both  of  the  implement  concerns 
have  pension  funds.  Accident  insurance  under  a  plan  by 
which  both  employers  and  employes  contribute  was  in  force 
here  long  before  the  Illinois  Compensation  Act,  and  it  is  a 
tribute  to  their  efficiency  that  the  employes  of  one  concern 
unanimously  requested  that  the  old  scheme  be  retained  rather 
than  for  the  firm  to  come  under  the  State  Act,  and  this  the 
company  agreed  to  do,  although  in  refusing  the  State  Act  they 
lost  certain  legal  defenses.  Most  of  the  concerns,  however, 
have  elected  to  come  under  this  Act. 

The  employers  also  are  looking  well  to  the  future  of  the 
coming  generation  of  mechanics  and  anxious  that  they  have 
all  the  advantages  that  are  possible.  Through  the 
Tri-City  Manufacturers'  Association,  a  progressive 
organization  of  about  fifty  manufacturers  in  the 
three  cities,  and  the  superintendent  of  schoob,  Mr. 
C.  H.  Maxson,  they  have  established  a  continuation 
school  for  apprentices.  Boys  ranging  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  are  given  employment  under  a  signed 
contract  which  binds  the  employer  to  give  the  boy  a 
thorough  training  in  his  chosen  trade  by  a  practical  course 
in  the  shop.  The  contracts  vary,  but  in  general  the  period 
covered  is  four  years  and  the  apprentices  are  given  a  reason- 
able living  wage  that  is  increased  from  time  to  time  during 
the  period  of  apprenticeship.    In  some  cases  a  bonus  is  given 
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on  the  completion  of  the  course.  Tools  and  books  are  fur- 
nished the  boys  by  the  firm,  but  the  boy  usually  prefers  to 
own  them  outright  and  in  that  case  buys  them  himself.     All 

tuition  and  other  ex- 
penses are  paid  by  the 
firm  and  a  half  a  day 
a  week  allowed  for 
class  work,  for  which 
time  he  is  paid  his 
regular  wages.  Prac- 
t  i  c  a  1  mathematics, 
mechanical  drawing, 
blue-print  reading 
and  English  are 
School  of  Manual  Arts  taught.      There    is    a 

general  policy  adopted 
by  the  firms  also  to  give  these  boys  every  chance  and 
promote  them  just  as  fast  as  they  show  ability.  The 
school  was  only  started  in  October,  and  about  lOO  boys 
have  enrolled  up  to  date.  Provision  is  already  being 
made  for  a  large  increase  of  facilities.  As  an  evidence  of  its 
popularity;  when  the  question  came  up  to  shut  it  down  for 
the  summer,  the  boys  unanimously  voted  to  keep  it  open. 

Wages  in  Moline  are  very  good,  much  higher  than  in 
towns  of  the  same  size  with  similar  living  conditions.  For 
instance  the  average  rate  in  the  past  year  for  the  two  imple- 
ment factories,  including  the  most  unintelligent  and 
unskilled  labor  (no  office  help  included),  was  29 
cents  per  hour,  and  it  is  the  general  policy  among 
all  concerns  that  no  laborer,  no  matter  how  un- 
skilled, shall  receive  less  than  20  cents.  While  day- 
work  must  necessarily  obtain  with  a  large  number,  the  piece- 
work system  is  generally  employed,  day-work  being  paid  until 
the  worker  becomes  accustomed  to  his  job.  All  of  the  piece 
workers  are  able  to  earn  more  than  the  prevailing  day  rates 
and  the  maximum  earnings  run  as  high  as  $35.00  and  often- 
times $40.00  a  week.     Piece  work  rates  are  all  guaranteed. 
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Contracts  are  given  the  workman  for  at  least  a  year  and  many 
of  the  workmen  of  their  own  free  will  ask  to  be  "signed  up" 
for  from  three  to  five  years.  Minor  changes  in  equipment  are 
made  to  suit  the  workman  without  change  in  price,  and  only 
when  the  equipment  is  so  improved  as  to  make  a  complete 
change  in  the  method  of  working  is  there  a  re-adjustment. 


Home  of  a  blacksmith.  This  man,  by  the  way,  drew  a  cultivator,  on 
which  his  wife  rode,  by  hand,  from  Moline  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
tion as  an  advertisement  for  one  of  the  implement  companies. 

Then  it  is  always  taken  up  with  the  workman  and  adjusted 
satisfactorily  with  him.  The  workmen  welcome  changes  in 
equipment  for  they  usually  mean  easier  work,  as  well  as 
increased  output,  and  some  of  the  greatest  improvements  have 
been  suggested  by  the  men  in  the  ranks. 

The  workmen  themselves  all  seem  to  prefer  the  piece-work 
system.  "It  gives  everybody  a  chance  to  get  what  they're 
worth,"  they  say,  "and  we  know  the  prices  are  sure.  The 
good  man  is  always  better  off  on  piece  work,  and  the  poor 
man,  if  he  is  the  right  kind,  will  get  a  job  he  can  make  out 
on."     It  would  be  hard  to  talk  flat  rates  here.     "We  stand 
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on  our  own  feet;  we  don't  have  to  hold  up  any  bums  or 
loafers"  is  the  way  one  put  it.  And  in  regard  to  artificial 
union  restrictions  and  limitations,  the  attitude  was  much  the 
same.  "A  good  mechanic  don't  need  the  union"  and  "Steady 
work  is  what  counts;  we  don't  need  to  go  on  strike  because 
somebody  else  says  so,"  are  typical  attitudes. 

The  employers  believe  in  going  the  limit  to  keep  their  men 
satisfied  and  are  at  all  times  ready  and  anxious  to  hear 
grievances,  but  they  believe  that  when  a  workman  and  his 
employer  are  both  satisfied  with  an  arrangement,  either  as  to 
wages  or  conditions,  that  satisfies  the  real  test  and  no  out- 
sider has  a  right  to  interfere. 


A  Woodworking  Machine  Operator  Lives  Here 
A  typical  conversation  overheard  illustrates  the  basis  on 

which  the  men  work  better  than  anything  else  that  could  be 

said. 
Applicant :  "Are  you  putting  on  anybody  now  ?" 
Employer :  "This  is  in  between  seasons,  but  we'll  be  putting 

on  men  a  little  later.     What  are  you?" 

"Blacksmith,  but  I  never  worked  on  this  work.     What  do 

you  pay?" 
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"All  piece-work — whatever  yoiiVe  worth." 
"Well,  I  got  35c  an  hour  last  place  I  worked." 
"If  you  cian  get  3Sc  an  hour  anywhere,  you  ought  to  be  able 
to  get  it  here.    A  good  man  has  no  trouble  getting  what  he  is 
worth.    We  can  use  you  in  about  two  weeks,  maybe." 
"All  right,  ril  come  around." 

Another  point  that  sticks  out  prominently  in  Moline  is  that 
the  foremen,  assistant  foremen,  superintendents,  and  even  the 


The  Homes  of  Three  Foremen  Who  Have  Come  Up  From  the  Ranks 

higher  executive  officials  all  came  from  the  ranks  I  think 
it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  nine-tenths  of  these  officials  started 
in  at  the  very  bottom.  In  talking  with  these  foremen,  one 
would  say,  "Well,  I  started  as  a  blacksmith's  helper,"  or  a 
bench  hand,  or  far  more  common  in  speaking  of  a  workman 
or  another  foreman,  "He  started  with  the  wheel-barrow," 
or  "pulling  the  cart,"  as  they  put  it,  which  is  the  most  un- 
skilled labor  in  the  plant. 

In  one  plant  that  employs  in  the  neighborhood  of  700  men, 
the  fourteen  foremen  required  and  the  manager  of  the  plant 
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himself  all  rose  from  the  ranks.  The  manager's  case  is  typical. 
He  worked  as  an  iron  molder  for  ten  years;  then  made  fore- 
man of  the  foundry;  then  given  charge  of  the  foundry  and 
machine  shop;  then  the  blacksmith  shop  was  added;  then  the 


The  Man  Who  Lives  Here  Started  as  a  Bench  Molder;  Now  a  Field 
Expert  and  an  Authority  on  the  Wheeled  Plow 

wood  shop  and  finally  he  was  made  general  manager  of  the 
entire  plant.  His  pride  is  that  he  has  never  asked  the  company 
for  a  'Vaise"  and  never  for  a  change  of  position ;  the  company 
always  came  to  him.  His  own  statement  with  regard  to  the 
advisability  of  promoting  men  from  the  ranks  gives  concisely 
what  seems  to  be  the  fixed  policy  of  nearly  all  the  Moline 
industries. 

"If  there  are  such  openings,  the  men  in  the  plant  should 
be  asked  to  fill  them  instead  of  the  company  going  outside 
for  men  to  take  these  places,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  Besides 
the  man  from  the  outside  must  have  much  more  ability  than 
the  one  from  inside  to  be  on  an  equal  footing,  as  the  inside 
man  knows  all  of  the  details  of  the  business  from  the  bottom 
up  as  far  as  he  has  been  permitted  to  go,  while  the  other 
man  has  this  to  learn.     It  is  more  risky  for  the  company  in 
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filling  these  places  with  men  from  the  outside.  Besides  it  is 
not  fair  to  the  men  that  have  grown  up  in  the  business  and 
have  proven  themselves  both  loyal  and  faithful. 

"I  believe  every  company  should  make  it  a  rule  to  develop 
and  advance  their  men  from  the  ranks.  Every  man  that  is 
developing  and  is  trustworthy,  should  be  advanced  to  the  next 
place  above,  when  an  opening  occurs,  no  matter  what  position 
in  the  ranks  he  holds.  It  is  a  confession  of  weakness  for  any 
organization  to  admit  that  some  other  organization  can  develop 
better  men  than  they." 

As  a  result  of  this  policy  of  promotion  and  a  square  deal  all 
around,  labor  is  not  inclined  to  move  around  much  in  Moline. 
Of  course,  in  the  rush  season  it  fluctuates  somewhat  and  of  later 
years  on  account  of  the  tremendous  extensions  of  business,  it 
has  fluctuated  more  than  formerly,  but  the  backbone  of  each 


This  Home  Is  Owned  by  a  Blacksmith 

factory,  in  other  words,  the  basic  labor  of  each  factory,  is 
steadfast.  As  one  superintendent  put  it,  "We  don't  lose  many 
men  to  other  shops ;  we  have  lost  a  great  many  men,  however, 
the  past  few  years  on  account  of  their  retiring  to  farms,  or 
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because  of  advancement  in  our  shop  in  their  particular  line 
seemed  at  an  end  for  special  reasons,  but  whenever  a  man 
leaves  our  employ  to  better  his  conditions,  we  feel  it  is  some 
credit  to  us  as  well  as  to  him,  for  the  training  in  our  shop 
must  have  helped  him  on  the  way  to  success."  And  the  gen- 
eral manager  referred  to  above  in  discussing  his  policy  of 
selecting  good  men  for  "good  citizenship"  as  well  as  good 
workmanship,  and  how  this  had  resulted  in  the  development 
of  a  splendid  class  of  men  occupying  responsible  positions  in 
Moline  and  elsewhere  in  all  walks  of  life,  spoke  of  the  careers 
of  the  first  twenty  molders  in  the  plant  he  had  selected  on  that 
basis : 

"One  is  a  foreman  in  a  large  foundry ;  another  is  an  assistant 
foreman,  another  is  in  the  foundry  business  for  himself  and 
has  made  considerable  money,  another  is  in  the  electrical  busi- 
ness doing  well,  another  has  a  medical  practice  of  $7,000.00 
a  year,  another  is  holding  a  position  of  trust  with  the  govern- 
ment, still  another  is  a  stockholder  in  a  plant  making  200  or 
300  thousand  dollars  a  year  profit,  and  he  is  drawing  a  salary 
of  $6,000.00.  When  these  men  were  working  in  that  foundry, 
they  did  not  allow  any  men  anywhere  to  put  out  any  more 
work  than  they  did — one  of  them  held  a  record  of  three  months 
with  not  a  bad  casting." 

But  the  history  of  these  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  pros- 
perous workingmen  in  Moline  all  reads  so  much  alike  that  it 
would  be  monotonous  to  go  much  into  individual  cases.  Prac- 
tically all  started  at  the  bottom.  Those  that  have  been  there 
any  length  of  time  have  been  developed  from  this  common 
labor  into  good  mechanics;  many  are  experts  in  their  par- 
ticular line. 

The  cases  of  Henry  Rundquist,  a  patternmaker,  and  that  of 
Swan  Carlmark,  a  blacksmith's  helper,  are  typical  of  the  older 
emigrants. 

I  became  interested  in  Henry  Rundquist  through  a  talk  on 
the  subject  of  old  age  pensions  with  the  superintendent  of  the 
company  where  he  is  employed.  We  were  discussing  the  fact 
that  if  a  man  found  no  enjoyment  in  his  work,  his  lot  on  this 
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earth  was  not  apt  to  be  a  happy  one,  and  he  mentioned  that 
the  habit  of  work  was  so  strong  with  their  old  employes  that 
when  they  came  to  pension  them  off,  they  preferred  to  come 
down  to  the  plant  just  the  same,  and  when  the  foreman  would 
discourage  their  working,  thinking  it  was  for  their  own  good, 
they  would  often  seek  light  jobs  in  other  shops  and  work  just 
as  faithfully  as  if  their  living  depended  upon  it.    When  they 


The  Home  of  Henry  Rundquist 

told  Mr.  Rundquist  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  pension  and  that 
all  he  was  to  do  after  that  was  to  come  down  on  pay-day,  he 
was  quite  insulted  and  wanted  to  know  if  his  work  was  no 
longer  satisfactory.  They  tried  to  explain  that  they  wanted 
to  make  the  rest  of  his  life  easier  for  him,  but  he  would  have 
none  of  it.  Finally  they  came  to  an  understanding  that  he 
was  to  work  just  the  same  at  his  old  job,  but  he  was  to  make 
his  hours  to  suit  himself.  They  noticed,  however,  that  he  came 
down  just  as  promptly  in  the  morning  and  quit  the  same  at 
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night  as  the  other  employes.  And  so  the  foreman  called  him 
to  account  for  not  living  up  to  his  agreement.  "Well,"  he  said, 
"it  seems  like  as  long  as  I  have  a  brass  check  I  ought  to  be 
here  on  time."  And  so  the  foreman  said,  "I'm  going  to  take 
the  check  away  from  you,  and  all  you'll  have  to  keep  track 
of  is  pay-day"  And  now  Mr  Rundquist  has  gradually  become 
accustomed  to  working  shorter  hours  than  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  shop. 

I  thought  I  would  like  to  talk  with  Mr.  Rundquist  and  went 


Home   of   Young    Man    Who   Started   as    Blacksmith's    Helper ;    Now 
Head  of  Labor  Bureau 


up  to  his  house  in  the  evening.  He  is  a  very  fine  old  gentle- 
man, and  he  likes  to  talk  about  old  times  and  the  shop  and 
the  tremendous  improvements  and  labor  saving  devices  that 
have  been  installed  since  the  time  he  came  to  Moline  in  the 
early  sixties  and  started  in  welding  shares  by  hand.  My  first 
approach,  however,  was  almost  unfortunate.  Thinking  to 
open  up  the  conversation,  I  said,  "They  tell  me  down  to  the 
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plant  that  you  like  to  work."  The  old  gentleman  assumed 
almost  a  belligerent  attitude  and  lost  no  time  in  replying. 
"Nobody  ain't  asked  me  ever  to  quit  yet  on  account  of  my 
work."  What  could  more  eloquently  describe  his  pride  in  his 
record  than  that  reply. 

He  owns  a  beautiful  home,  and  considerable  income-bearing 
property,  so  that  he  is  independent  and  able  to  enjoy  his 
old  age  peaceably  and  comfortably.  "And  I  had  a  little  hard 
luck,  too,"  he  said.  But  Mrs.  Rundquist  changed  the  subject. 
"Well,  that's  all  right,  we  had  a  good  living  and  we  always 
got  what  we  wanted,  but  we  took  care  of  the  rest."  That  was 
the  part  she  emphasized,  "But  we  took  care  of  the  rest."  And 
when  I  was  leaving  and  congratulated  Mr.  Rundquist  on  his 
delightful  home  and  his  independence,  he  said  as  he  bid  me 
good  night :  "All  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  your  mind  on  your 
work  and  be  there  every  day  you  can." 

Swan  Carlmark  came  from  Sweden  twenty  some  years  ago 
and  started  in  as  a  blacksmith's  helper  to  his  son,  who  was 
working  as  a  blacksmith  and  who  had  come  to  this  country 
three  years  before.  He  had  five  sons  and  one  daughter.  The 
oldest  son  learned  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith  and  is  now  fore- 
man of  the  blacksmith  shop.  The  second  son  learned  to  be  a 
blacksmith  and  is  now  foreman  of  the  "beaming"  department. 
The  third  son  likewise  learned  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith,  be- 
came foreman  of  the  blacksmith  shop  and  is  now  head  of  the 
company's  labor  bureau.  The  fourth  boy  started  as  a  driller ; 
was  later  promoted  to  the  expert  department  and  is  now 
a  demonstrator  in  Germany  for  the  company.  The  fifth  boy 
started  as  a  bench  hand  assembler,  was  promoted  to  the  expert 
department,  put  on  the  road  as  an  inspector,  brought  back 
and  given  charge  of  the  school  of  instruction  for  road  men, 
and  now  travels  as  a  salesman  for  the  company  with  head- 
quarters at  Des  Moines  and  a  territory  of  several  counties.  The 
daughter  married  a  prosperous  mechanic.  All  the  three 
sons  in  Moline  own  their  own  homes  and  the  father  owned 
his    home.     The    pride    of    this    family,    like    the    manager 
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before  quoted,  is  that  not  one  of  the  boys  ever  asked  for  a 
raise  or  a  promotion.    Their  work  in  every  instance  was  such 

that  the  firm  recog- 
nized it.  Can  you 
think  of  anyone,  no 
matter  how  successful 
or  how  well  equipped 
with  this  world's 
goods,  more  entitled 
to  credit  than  this 
blacksmith's  helper, 
and  do  you  think  he 

could    have    obtained 
A    Molder    Owns    This    Home    and  ^,  .        ^,    ^  ,- 

Owns  and  Rents  the  One  anythmg   that    would 

Shown  Below  have  made  him  hap- 

pier than  the  success 
of  his  family  ?    It  is  easy  to  forecast  what  the  next  generation 
will  be,  with  such  an  inheritance.     Already  we  have  good 
evidence  of  it,  as  a  grandson  of  the  old  gentleman  is  now  on 
the  road  for  the  same  company  and  making  a  good  success. 
These  are  not  exceptional  cases;  they  are  typical.     There 
are  hundreds  just  like 
them.      As   we  went 
through  the  shop,  the 
foreman  with  me 
pointed     to     a     man 
pushing   a  'cart   with 
castings,  with  the  re- 
mark, "He  hasn't  got 
a  very  good  job,  but 
he's    brought    up    a 
family  of  ten  children 

and  they're  all  eetting         House  Owned  by  Molder  Whose  Home 
a     good     education."  ^^  ^hown  Above 

And  as  we  went  all 

through  the  different  departments,  he  would  point  out  this 
man  and  that  man  with  the  statement,  "Well,  he  started  in  as  a 
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bench  hand,  or  a  driller,  etc.,  etc.,  and  he  owns  a  good  home  up 
on  the  hill,  or  on  such  a  street,  and  usually  when  I  would  talk 

to  the  man  about  his 

home  he  would   say, 

"And    I    have    other 

property,    too,"    and 

sometimes,  "And  I've 

got    still    another 

place."    It  seems  as  if 

it  was  the  same  all  the 

way    down    the    line. 

And  when  I  said  that 

the   younger   element 

A    Carpenter    Owns    and    Lives    in    This     probably     had     not 

House  and  Owns  and  Rents  the  £^j.ed    so    well;    that 

One  Below  ^,  .  ... 

thmgs     were     higher 

now  and  there  were  more  ways  to  spend  money,  he  quite  vig- 
orously defended  the  younger  men,  with  "we  will  always  have 
some  loafers  and  some  who  are  shiftless  and  will  never  amount 
to  much,  and  you  can't  expect  a  man  to  save  much  when  he  is 
single,  but  after  a  man  marries  and  sees  what  the  rest  of  us  are 
doing,  he  usually  starts  to  buy  a  home  for  himself."  There 
is  more  in  that  statement  than  appears  on  the  surface.  It  shows 
the  power  of  a  good  example. 

There  are  really  no 
workingmen's  streets 
in  Moline.  Working- 
men  and  employers 
and  professional  men 
all  live  in  the  same 
blocks  side  by  side. 
And  you  would  have 
difficulty  in  picking 
out  which  homes  be- 
long to  each,  except 

of  course  the  magnificent  homes  that  belong  to  the  wealthier 
citizens.    The  ones  we  show,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
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the  Wahlberg  and  Rundquist  homes,  are  not  unusual  types,  and 
we  purposely  left  out  all  homes  of  superintendents,  assistant 
superintendents  and  those  who  have  had  unusual  success.  They 
represent  only  a  fair  average.  The  young  man  accompanying 
us  simply  took  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  men  he  knew,  with  their 
addresses,  and  we  picked  out  those  that  were  most  convenient. 
When  we  would  find  one  was  a  little  further  out  of  our  way 
than  we  had  thought,  he  would  say.  '*I  know  another  one  right 
in  the  next  block  that  I  am  sure  of  and  we  can  get  that."  And 
this  we  would  do.  When  I  asked  the  photographer  to  try  and 
get  a  view  of  a  street  that  represented  fairly  wc:ll  the  living  con- 
ditions, he  said,  "I  don't  know  of  any  where  you  can  show  any- 
thing but  trees ;  it  would  be  hard  to  get  a  view  of  the  houses," 
which  is  a  very  good  compliment  to  the  shade  found  generally 
on  the  streets  of  Moline. 

.  I  found  considerable  complaint  of  the  difficulty  in  late  years 
of  getting  houses  to  buy,  or  even  to  rent ;  in  fact,  that  is  get- 
ting to  be  Moline's  problem.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that  the 
State  of  Illinois  does  not  allow  a  corporation  to  buy  and  sell 
real  estate  and  that  makes  it  necessary  for  either  a  private 
individual  or  a  partnership  to  operate  so  far  as  any  develop- 
ment work  is  concerned.  In  the  case  of  a  partnership,  there  is 
always  the  danger  of  difficulty  over  titles,  and  private  owners 
have  done  little  along  this  line  on  account  of  the  prohibitive 
cost  of  building. 

The  agitation  recently  for  more  homes,  however,  is  bearing 
fruit  as  a  recent  press  report  stated  that  there  had  been  more 
building  permits  since  April  ist  than  there  had  been  in  the 
entire  year  previous.  The  Greater  Moline  Committee,  which 
has  been  recently  organized  to  assist  in  the  greater  development 
of  Moline,  has  this  housing  matter  under  consideration  as  its 
first  problem  and  is  trying  to  develop  some  plan  whereby  homes 
can  be  built  and  sold  to  workingmen  with  a  small  payment* 
down  and  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

There  is  still  another  reason  why  more  homes  are  not  being 
built  in  Moline  and  that  is  the  condition  in  the  building  trades. 
These  are  the  only  trades  that  are  unionized  and  already  the 
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pressure  of  unjust  union  restrictions  and  limitations  is  being 
felt.  As  one  workingman  put  it,  "It  isn't  the  wages;  we  all 
know  that  wages  are  good  outside  the  union  and  that  they  can 
be  honestly  earned,  but  the  fellow  who  only  knows  how  to 
drive  a  nail  gets  just  as  much  wages  as  the  best  cabinet  maker, 
and  after  awhile  the  cabinet  maker  says,  'What's  the  use,  I  only 
get  as  much  as  he  does,  why  should  I  try  to  do  any  more  or  do 
it  any  better  V  "    That's  where  the  trouble  is.    To  a  man  that's 


A  Molder's  Home 

got  lots  of  money  a  few  hundred  dollars  more  or  less  on  a 
house  don't  make  much  difference,  but  to  a  workingman  it 
means  a  whole  lot  and  when  a  plumber  has  to  have  a  helper 
to  hold  his  wrench,  and  when  a  painter  spends  all  morning 
mixing  his  paint  and  only  really  paints  a  few  hours  a  day,  the 
workman  is  paying  for  all  that  monkey  business.  If  those  fel- 
lows would  give  us  a  good  honest  day's  work,  I  guess  you  would 
find  lots  of  people  building  homes  both  to  sell  and  to  live  in." 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  workingmen  could  be  much  more 
prosperous  than  they  are  in  Moline.  That  does  not  pretend 
for  one  minute  to  say  that  there  are  not  poor  people  and  not 
any  charity  required.    But  it  does  mean  that  these  special  cases 
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are  not  the  result  in  any  way  of  industrial  conditions,  but  on 
the  contrary  that  the  industrial  conditions  are  such  as  to  give 
every  man  a  good  show  and  a  chance  to  earn  a  good  living. 
How  prosperous  these  workmen  are  is  shown  pretty  well  in 
the  savings  bank  reports  which  show  for  191 1,  $6,098,448.28 
and  in  191 3,  $7,521,715.04,  an  increase  in  two  years  of  $1423,- 
266.76,  and  now  that  the  work  has  been  adjusted  so  as  to  bridge 
over  the  rush  seasons,  the  two  or  three  weeks'  lay  off  is  looked 


The  Home  of  a  Plow  Inspector  Who  Worked  Up  From  the  Bottom 

on  as  a  legitimate  vacation  well  earned.  Many  own  stock  in 
the  different  companies,  and  forty  men  at  least  went  to  Europe 
this  year  to  visit  their  old  homes. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  nowadays  of  "uplift"  movements;  every 
modern  story  has  one  concealed  somewhere.  But  Moline  has  a 
real  uplift  movement.  What  could  be  a  finer  work  than  this 
developing  of  the  most  unskilled  common  laborers  into  first 
class  mechanics,  foremen,  superintendents  and  above  all  into 
first  class  citizens?  They  all  have  the  same  chance  to  go  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top — to  get  the  most  out  of  the  talents  that 
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have  been  given  them.  There  is  no  union  agreement  to  say  that 
only  one  to  eighty  or  one  to  five,  or  whatever  the  union  ratio 
may  be,  can  be  allowed  to  improve  themselves,  or  that  these 
men  shall  be  picked  out  by  those  whose  only  interest  is  to 
exploit  them. 

It  seemed  to  me  the  spirit  of  the  employers  is  best  shown  by 
the  following  statenient  by  the  manager  of  one  of  the  large 
companies : 

"Good  citizenship  and  good  workmanship 
cover  about  all  of  the  requirements.  If  we  are  to 
reach  a  high  standard,  it  can  only  be  done  through 
honest  materials  and  honest  workmanship ;  if  we 
are  to  expect  honest  work,  we  must  have  honest 
workmen ;  if  we  want  them  kept  honest,  we  must 
deal  honestly  with  them.  If  you  want  the  best 
there  is  in  a  man,  you  must  expect  it  and  show 
your  appreciation  of  it  when  you  get  it." 

and  the  spirit  of  the  workingman  in  the  saying  of  the  old 
patternmaker,  Henry  Rundquist, 

"Keep  your  mind  on  your  work  and  be  there  every  day  you 
can. 


Every  man  at  work  in  the  world  today  expresses  both 
capital  and  labor.  One  man's  capital  may  be  money  or 
the  intellectual  ability  which  enables  him  to  plan  and 
direct  large  pieces  of  work;  another  Ihan's  capital  may 
be  his  energy  and  skill  as  a  workman.  But  they  are 
alike  capitalists,  alike  laborers.  Neither  can  exist 
without  the  other.  The  one  man's  plans  were  naught 
without  the  workman  to  carry  them  out,  and  he  who  is 
still  dependent  on  bread  is  still  dependent  on  those  who 
make  bread.— Mary  Stanhope. 
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THE  NEW  GETTYSBURG. 

An  Address  by  H.  M.  Nimmo  at  Michigan  Agricultural  College 


When  the  governor  of  Michigan  issued  his  proclamation 
reminding  the  people  of  this  state  of  the  importance  of  this 
day  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  he  invited  us  to  make  it  "a  day  of 
consecration."  "Flowers  for  the  dead,"  he  said,  "betoken  a 
kindly  spirit,  but  flowers  for  the  living  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  are  an  expression  of  love  and  valor." 

I  am  not  going  to  presume  to  direct  your  attention  this 
morning  to  the  element  of  personal  heroism  in  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  We  have  recognized  for  half  a  century,  and 
I  believe  we  will  recognize  more  and  more  as  the  years  go  by, 
the  valor  of  the  men  who  won  Gettysburg,  the  men  who  re-es- 
tablished the  republic  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  rather  to  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  that  I  would  direct 
your  attention. 

It  would  be  an  absurd  exaggeration  to  say  that  every  man 
who  fought  in  the  civil  war  was  fired  by  high  ideals,  or  fought 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  preserving  the  union,  or  for  the  high 
cause  of  human  righteousness.  Thousands  of  men  enlisted  in 
that  war,  not  because  they  had  decided  to  champion  the  cause 
with  their  lives  after  careful  analysis  of  the  controversy,  but 
because  the  flag  called  them  and  they  felt  the  compulsion  of 
the  moment.  They  are  none  the  less  entitled  to  the  honor  and 
the  glory  that  has  been  theirs,  for  they  won  their  laurels  as 
human  beings  in  the  mass  always  win  them — by  catching  the 
zeal  of  inspired  leadership  and  striving  to  the  death.  But  we, 
having  heard  this  ance  childhood,  have  come  to  regard  the 
story  of  their  sacrifice  as  a  twice-told  tale.  We  take  it  for 
granted,  so  to  speak,  and  we  take  for  granted  the  constitution 
which  they  protected  and  preserved.  Perhaps  that  is  why  we 
so  seldom  read  it,  and  so  frequently  speak  of  it  as  an  antiquated 
and  largely  useless  document  especially  devised  for  the  imped- 
ing of  human  progress. 
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"No  God,  No  Flag,  No  Country." 

It  may  still  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  American  republic 
is  worth  while.  It  was  so  assumed  fifty  years  ago.  It  was  on 
such  an  assimiption  that  Lincoln  delivered  his  historic  classic 
on  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg.  Nor  has  that  assumption 
been  seriously  challenged  until  recent  years,  and  now,  not  by 
an  armed  enemy  in  the  open  field,  but  by  a  new  and  more  subtle 
kind  of  secession.  This  n'ew  secession  marches  under  the  won- 
derfully strange  banner  that  has  come  to  be  given  the  motto — 
"No  God,  No  Flag,  No  Country."  It  is  not  a  secession  based 
on  slavery,  but  a  secession  based  none  the  less  truly  on  eco- 
nomic problems.  It  marches  under  the  constitution  and  red 
flag  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  Theirs  is  a 
constitution  that  you  will  find  far  from  dull  reading.  The 
preamble  says : 

The  working  class  and  the  employing  class  have  NOTH- 
ING IN  COMMON,  There  can  be  no  peace  so  long  as  hunger 
and  want  are  found  among  millions  of  working  people  and  the 
few,  who  make  up  the  employing  class,  have  all  the  good  things 
of  life. 

Betweefi  these  two  classes  a  struggle  must  go  on  until  the 
workers  of  the  world  organise  as  a  class,  TAKE  POSSES- 
SION OF  THE  EARTH  AND  THE  MA-CHlNERY  OF 
PRODUCTION,  and  abolish  the  wage  system. 

Instead  of  the  conservative  motto,  "A  fair  day's  wages  for 
a  fair  day's  work,"  we  must  inscribe  on  our  banner  the  revo- 
lutionary watchword:  "Abolition  of  the  wage  system," 

These  conditions  can  be  changed  and  the  interest  of  the 
working  clctss  upheld  only  by  an  organisation  formed  in  such 
a  way  that  all  its  members  in  any  one  industry,  or  in  all  in- 
dustries, if  necessary,  cease  work  whenever  a  strike  or  lock- 
out is  on  in  any  department  thereof,  thus  making  an  injury  to 
one  an  injury  to  all. 

In  other  words  the  I  Won't  Workers  are  going  to  seize  by 
force  and  violence  all  the  property  on  earth,  oust  the  owners 
after  the  popular  fashion  of  the  French  revolution,  and  estab- 
lish the  millennium  of  socialism  instanter.  To  accomplish  their 
end  they  will  destroy  the  republic  if  need  be.    The  American 
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flag  means  nothing  to  them.  "The  American  flag  is  very  pretty 
to  look  at/*  shouted  one  of  their  orators  in  a  recent  strike 
meeting  in  Paterson,  "but  it  is  not  good  to  eat." 

The  Gospel  of  Sabotage 

Now,  how  are  they  going  to  get  possession  of  the  earth  and 
all  the  machinery  of  government  while  civilization  prevails  and 
government  still  lives?  Avowedly  by  that  pleasant  program 
known  as  sabotage.  Sabotage  has  been  politely  described  by 
some  of  the  militant  socialists  as  "withdrawing  efficiency"  on 
the  part  of  the  worker.  In  plainer  language  it  means  spoiling 
the  work  you  are  paid  to  do,  throwing  a  monkey  wrench  in 
the  boss's  machine,  ruining  his  business  while  pretending  to 
build  it  up,  and  slipping  a  few  sticks  of  dynamite  under  his 
office,  or  under  his  front  porch,  where  his  children  play.  "We 
are  the  bosses  of  Paterson,"  declares  Big  Bill  Haywood,  whose 
methods  were  so  distasteful  to  the  peaceful  propagandists  of 
'the  socialist  party  that  they  recalled  him  from  the  executive 
committee — "we  are  the  bosses  of  Paterson,"  declares  Hay- 
wood. "We  are  going  to  get  an  eight-hour  day  this  year,  and 
next  year  we  will  strike  and  demand  six  hours  as  a  work  day, 
and  we  will  get  it,  too." 

Possibly  Mr.  Haywood  is  right.  Possibly  socialism  has 
already  made  sufficient  headway  in  this  country  to  enable  the 
militant  members  who  follow  the  I.  W.  W.  flag  to  force  a  six- 
hour  day  on  the  silk  mills  of  Paterson.  Possibly  six  hours  is 
enough  for  any  wage  earner  to  work  in  any  one  day.  But  will 
the  six-hour  day  satisfy  Mr.  Haywood  and  his  followers?  Not 
at  all.  The  winning  of  a  six-hour  day  would  only  be  the  first 
step  toward  the  demand  for  a  four-hour  day,  or  for  a  two- 
hour  day,  or  for  a  day  with  no  work  at  all.  I  suspect  that 
Mr.  Haywood  knows  well  enough  that  the  mills  might  not  be 
able  to  live  on  a  six-hour  day  even  if  they  were  turned  over 
to  the  patriarchal  control  of  the  I.  W.  W.  itself.  But  Mr. 
Haywood  is  not  worried  by  any  such  thoughts  as  these.  He 
is  determined  that  the  mills  shall  not  succeed  so  long  as  they 
remain  in  the  hands  of  private  owners.    He  is  an  apostle  of  the 
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gospel  that  "the  working  class  and  the  employing  class  have 
nothing  in  common."  He  means  to  "take  possession  of  the 
earth  and  the  machinery  of  production." 

If  you  would  know  the  peril  this  doctrine  raises  before  the 
American  republic  you  may  read  the  report  of  the  special  com- 
mittee of  the  senate  to  the  legislature  of  Ohio  on  the  rubber 
strike  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  I.  W.  W.  in  the  rub- 
ber mills  of  Akron,  O.,  which  says  : 

This  dangerous  doctrine  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance 
and  public  concern,  not  only  to  the  state  of  Ohio,  but  to  the 
nation  at  large.  The  line  of  distinction  between  this  doctrine 
and  anarchy  is  so  indistinct  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  *  *  * 
In  the  last  analysis  it  is  labor  zvhich  is  injured  most. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  Haywoodites  should  come  to-mor- 
row into  "possession  of  the  earth  and  the  machinery  of  pro- 
duction." What  kind  of  a  government  would  they  set  up?  A 
government,  inevitably,  based  on  the  kind  of  politics  and  ethics 
that  justifies  brigandage  and  piracy  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
Every  citizen  would  participate  in  that  government  trained  to 
know  that  he  cannot  trust  anybody,  and  doubtful  whether  he 
can  trust  himself.  His  doctrine  of  sabotage  would  teach  him 
that  the  thing  to  do  is  not  to  work  for  food  for  himself  and  his 
family,  if  indeed  he  should  retain  any  respect  for  family  life, 
but  to  steal  it  from  somebody  else  who  has  more  than  he  has. 
And  in  the  end  comes  the  Caesar  that  every  mob  must  soon 
succumb  to. — Detroit  Saturday  Night, 


UNION  BUSINESS  AGENT  EXTORTS   MONEY 
BY  THREATS  TO  CALL  STRIKE. 

Rudolph  Landwer,  business  agent  for  the  Painters'  Union, 
Chicago,  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  extorting  $15.00 
from  William  Taer,  a  contractor,  by  threatening  to  cause 
"trouble"  on  his  work.  Taer  claims  that  he  has  been  giv- 
ing Landwer  small  amounts  right  along  to  prevent  strikes 
being  called  on  his  construction  work. 
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THE  DYNAMITING  CONSPIRACY. 
The  Boston  and  Hoboken  Explosions. 

Continuing  in  his  statement  to  the  jury,  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Chas.  W.  Miller  quoted  parts  of  letters  which 
passed  between  certain  of  the  defendants,  which  were  after- 
wards introduced  in  evidence  and  proven  to  be  overt  acts,  as 
charged  in  the  indictments. 

On  February  22,  1909,  defendant  Frank  C.  Webb  wrote  to 
defendant  John  J.  McNamara,  as  follows: 

"Well  Joe.  (John  J.  McNamara)  I  looked  at  Hoboken  yes- 
terday, the  first  good  day  I  have  had  for  a  month.  The  job  is 
tied  up  for  the  present  waiting  for  the  foundation.  Cannot 
tell  when  they  will  start.  Tarbell  has  two  jobs  in  Jersey  City 
for  the  L.  A.,  both  over  the  street,  but  in  no  shape  to  do  any- 
thing with.  They  are  taking  down  old  work  now,  which  does 
not  amount  to  much,  and  to  get  it  right  it  vould  have  to  be 
watched  and  worked  at  the  proper  time  to  make  a  success  of 
same.  So  if  the  second  cannot  come  off  in  the  East  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say. 

"If  you  want  to  take  a  look,  take  a  Belt  Line  cfir  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Ferry  in  Jersey  City ;  the  job  is  on  Pacific  Avenue  in 
sight  of  car.  Might  possibly  be  in  shape  while  they  are  in  the 
East." 

The  evidence  afterwards  disclosed  that  defendant  Webb 
wanted  the  job  on  Pacific  Avenue  blown  up,  and  said  it  might 
be  in  shape  for  that  purpose  when  "your  friend"  (meaning 
McManigal)  comes  East  to  blow  up  the  work  at  Hoboken 
and  Boston.  The  evidence  afterwards  proved  that  McManigal 
did  go  East,  and  the  "blow-up"  followed. 

On  March  2,  1910,  John  J.  McNamara  wrote  Frank  C.  Webb 
as  follows: 

"Your  letter  of  the  28th  at  hand.  I  am  taking  steps  today  to 
close  up  those  two  deals  either  one  way  or  the  other,  and  trust, 
if  possible,  to  make  a  success  of  both." 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  two  jobs 
in  question,  as  the  Boston  opera  house  was  damaged  more 
ihan  3,000.00  and  the  Hoboken  job  more  than  $2,000.00. 
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On  the  second  day  of  March,  1909,  John  J.  McNamara 
from  Indianapolis,  wrote  Herbert  S.  Hockin,  then  at  Detroit, 
and  in  this  letter  said: 

"Yours  of  the  27th  inst.  at  hand  and  contents  noted.  PRESI- 
DENT RYAN  WAS  AT  HEADQUARTERS  WHEN 
YOUR  LETTER  ARRIVED  AND  I  ALLOWED  HIM  TO 
READ  SAME.  I  am  enclosing  you  copy  of  communication 
received  from  New  York." 

Attention  is  here  called  to  Frank  C.  Webb's  letter  of  the 
28th,  in  which  he  said:  "Don't  you  think  it  is  about  time  to 
close  those  two  deals  up?"  meaning  Boston  and  Hoboken, 
and  in  this  letter  added :  "I  would  suggest  you  take  the  matter 
up  immediately.  If  necessary  go  to  Chicago  and  see  the  agent." 
The  agent  in  Chicago  meant  McManigal,  who  was  working 
for  Volkman  &  Company  and  did  not  want  to  get  away  at  that 
time.  Therefore,  McNamara  wrote  to  Hockin,  "If  necessary, 
go  to  Chicago  and  see  the  agent,  and  have  it  understood  that 
if  possible  both  transactions  (meaning  both  explosions)  are 
to  be  closed  up  without  further  delay,  and  at  practically  one 
and  the  same  time." 

It  was  later  proven  that  Hockin  did  go  to  Chicago  and  did 
arrange  for  McManigal  to  go  to  Hoboken  and  blow  up  these 
jobs  as  McNamara  had  directed.  It  was  after  President  Ryan 
had  been  at  headquarters  that  McNamara  directed  Hockin  to 
go  to  Chicago,  and  on  March  4,  1909,  Hockin,  at  Detroit,  re- 
plied to  McNamara,  in  Indianapolis,  "I  will  leave  here  for 
Chicago  Saturday,  so  as  to  see  agent  Sunday." 

On  March  6,  1909,  Frank  C.  Webb  wrote  to  John  J.  Mc- 
Namara and  again  referred  to  the  "deals  under  way  and  should 
be  closed  up  soon,"  saying :  "We  may  as  well  arrange  matters 
so  that  we  will  obtain  funds  enough  to  do  something  with." 

On  March  19,  1909,  it  would  appear  that  John  J.  McNamara 
expected  the  explosions  at  Boston  and  Hoboken  would  take 
place  a  little  earlier  than  they  did,  as  on  this  day  he  wrote  to 
his  co-conspirator  Webb  at  New  York,  saying : 

"I  have  been  anxiously  looking  for  some  information  from 
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your  locality,  but  have  received  none,  and  am  slightly  up  in  the 
air.    Do  you  know  anything  now  ?" 

Later,  the  evidence  showed  that  McNamara  received  infor- 
mation of  the  explosion,  and  when  he  learned  the  damage  done 
was  not  greater  he  was  disappointed. 

Again  on  March  22,  1909,  John  J.  McNamara  wrote  to  Her- 
bert S.  Hockin,  who  he  had  been  sent  to  Chicago  sometime  be- 
fore, to  arrange  with  McManigal  to  do  the  work,  saying:  **Have 
you  heard  anything  about  these  other  affairs  ?  I  am  getting  un- 
easy. I  do  not  want  to  take  up  anything  else  until  I  know  how 
they  come  out." 

On  March  24,  1909,  Hockin  replied  to  McNamara  in  reply  to 
the  latter's  "uneasy  letter"  of  March  22nd;  and  said :  "I  have 
not  heard  a  word  from  that  party  (meaning  McManigal)  as 
yet.  I  had  N.  (Noel)  sent  a  wire  to  C.  last  night,  but  have  not 
heard  anything  yet.  You  can  get  me  at  Toledo  up  to  next 
Saturday  morning,  by  mail  or  wire.  Reed  and  his  snakes  are 
still  working.  I  have  not  done  anything  further  in  his  case. 
Them  two  parties  were  here  but  I  could  not  do  anything  with- 
out the .    I  honestly  believe  that  $100.00  worth  of  stock 

bought  here  would  pay,  but  you  understand  what  is  the  best 
to  buy."  Afterwards,  evidence  showed  that  when  Hockin 
referred  to  stock  he  meant  explosives. 

On  March  26,  1909,  McNamara  informed  Hockin  that  his 
uneasiness  was  somewhat  relieved,  and  acknowledged  Hockin 's 
letter  of  the  24th,  saying: 

"I  was  quite  uneasy  about  those  deals  (Boston  and  Hoboken) 
until  this  A.  M.  President  Ryan  arrived  at  headquarters  and 
informed  me  Cooney  (defendant  Cooney)  had  introduced  our 
friend  (McManigal)  to  Ryan  and  made  a  lot  of  statements 
about  what  was  and  what  was  not  being  done.  Now,  mixing 
up  that  way  will  not  do,  at  least  not  for  me.  The  fellow  men- 
tioned above  talks  too  much,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  there  will  be  a  slip-up.  The  proposition  should  be  put 
up  to  the  other  fellow  and  have  an  understanding  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  I  would  suggest  that  you  take  a  run  over  to 
Chicago  some  time  next  week  and  take  this  matter  up  in  person. 
Make  inquiry  as  to  those  two  other  transactions  (Boston  and 
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Hoboken)  and  find  out  why  arrangements  were  not  .carried 
out  as  planned." 

Afterwards  the  evidence  proved  that  Frank  M.  Ryan  re- 
ported to  John  J.  McNamara  that  McManigal  was  in  Chicago, 
which  accounted  for  no  information  coming  from  Boston  and 
Hoboken.  McNamara  complained  of  too  much  talking,  and 
instructed  Hockin,  who  at  that  time  was  in  charge  of  the 
dynamite  gang,  to  find  out  why  the  property  of  the  two  con- 
tracting firms,  one  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  other  in  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  had  not  been  blown  up  on  schedule  time. 

The  evidence  further  shows  that  on  March  26,  1909,  Frank 
Webb  again  communicated  with  McNamara  and  said : 

"I  have  nothing  in  mind  just  now  except  that  affair  down 
East  and  that  job  across  the  river." 

It  would  seem  there  had  been  considerable  uneasiness  dis- 
played as  to  what  had  happened  in  connection  with  the  two 
particular  explosions  at  Boston  and  Hoboken ;  uneasiness  until 
Frank  M.  Ryan  arrived  in  New  York  and  advised  Webb  that 
he  (Ryan)  had  seen  McManigal  in  Chicago  and  given  Webb  to 
understand  that  McManigal  was  all  right. 

At  this  point  in  the  address  of  District  Attorney  Miller  to 
the  jury,  Attorney  Harding,  for  the  defense,  objected  to  this 
part  of  the  statement,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  argument 
and  claiming  that  Attorney  Miller  was  drawing  on  his  imagina- 
tion. The  court,  however,  overruled  the  objection  and  in- 
structed District  Attorney  Miller  to  proceed,  and  thereupon 
Mr.  Miller  proceeded,  and  said: 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury :  I  am  stating  what  the  facts  are : 
what  the  government  expects  to  prove.  Here  is  the  letter 
that  followed:  'I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  think  about 
these  matters  (about  Boston  and  Hoboken)  and  was  very  un- 
easy until  today.  Ryan  arrived  at  headquarters  this  morning 
and  gave  me  some  information  that  would  lead  me  to  believe 
that  the  individual  at  least  is  all  right.' " 

The  evidence  afterwards  showed  that  the  "individual"  re- 
ferred to  was  McManigal.   The  evidence  also  showed  that  a 
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day  or  jtwo  before  this  letter  was  written  by  Webb  to  McNa- 
mara,  that  Ryan  was  in  headquarters,  at  Indianapolis,  and 
made  a  report  to  McNamara  as  to  the  individual'in  Chicago, 
and  then  Webb  added: 

"I  do  oot  know  whether  anything  was  done  or  whether  any- 
thing was  attempted  to  be  done  at  either  place  mentioned 
above  (Boston  and  Hoboken)  but  such  was  the  arrangement, 
and  I  wish  you  would  look  into  the  matter  in  your  own  way 
and  let  me  hear  from  you  relative  to  it.  I  will  also  investigate 
the  matter  from  this  end  and  shall  inform  you  of  any  infor- 
mation I  may  receive.  With  kind  personal  regards  and  assur- 
ing you  I  will  write  you  immediately  if  anything  of  interest 
should  turn  up." 

The  evidence  showed  just  what  turned  up  and  just  what  was 
*  done  in  reference  to  the  Boston  and  Hoboken  jobs,  about  which 
the  defendants  Webb,  Hockin  and  McNamara  had  so  mucli 
correspondence,  and  with  the  purpose  to  dynamite  these  jobs, 
and  in  the  connection  of  the  defendant  Michael  Young  and 
defendant  Frank  Ryan  with  these  matters.  And  in  this  connec- 
tion, as  has  already  been  outlined,  off  the  20th  day  of  February, 
1909,  McManigal  went  to  work  for  Charles  Volkman  on  ma- 
chinery at  Ninth  Street  Bridge,  Lockport,  111.  Hockin  visited 
him  several  times  while  he  was  so  employed,  and  on  Sunday, 
March  7,  1909,  Hockin  went  to  see  McManigal  at  his  home  in 
Chicago.  Hockin  told  McManigal  to  go  to  Boston  and  Ho- 
boken ;  that  dynamite  would  be  needed ;  that  McManigal  should 
get  as  much  dynamite  as  possible ;  told  him  that  if  he  stopped 
over  night  in  Boston  to  go  to  the  United  States  Hotel;  that 
he  (Hockin)  wanted  McManigal  to  see  Young  at  386  Harrison 
Ave.,  Boston;  Hockin  also  told  McManigal  to  go  from  Boston 
to  New  York  and  see  Webb;  that  Webb  would  take  him  to 
Hoboken  to  look  over  the  job  they  wanted  injured  or  destroyed 
at  Hoboken.  Webb  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  Structural  Iron  Workers  at  that  time. 

The  evidence  showed  that  McManigal  about  two  or  three 
days  after  this  visit  by  Hockin,  went  to  Joliet,  111.;  bought 
fifty  pounds  of  dynamite  and  250  feet  of  fuse  at  a  hardware 
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store ;  he  left  Chicago  on  the  26th  day  of  March,  1909,  arriving 
at  Boston  the  next  day,  and  saw  Young  and  asked  Young  if 
he  knew  Hockin;  Young  said  "Yes,"  and  McManigal  told 
Young  that  Hockin  "sent  me  to  see  you,"  and  then  Young 
said  to  McManigal :  "Hockin  told  me  you  would  come  to  Bos- 
ton without  my  knowing  anything  about  it."  McManigal  and 
Young  went  to  the  new  theater  building  that  was  in  course  of 
construction;  Young  pointed  it  out  to  McManigal  and  said: 
"This  is  the  building  we  want  blown  up ;  pointed  out  the  place 
where  the  explosive  was  to  be  set,  indicating  a  large  girder 
where  he  wanted  it  placed."  On  the  night  of  March  27,  1909, 
McManigal  registered  under  the  name  of  Charles  Clark,  New 
York,  at  the  United  States  Hotel,  in  Boston.  This  new  opera 
house  in  Boston  was  being  constructed  by  the  George  W. 
Harvey  Company,  and  the  explosion  occurred  on  the  night 
of  March  27,  1909,  and  in  this  explosion  McManigal  used  25 
sticks  of  the  50  sticks  of  dynamite  he  bought  in  Joliet,  111. 

On  March  28,  1909,  McManigal  left  Boston  for  New  York, 
taking  with  him  a  suitcase  containing  25  sticks  of  dynamite; 
that  he  went  to  New  York  and  met  Webb,  and  told  Webb 
he  had  seen  his  (Webb's)  picture  in  the  Bridgeman's  Maga- 
zine, and  Webb  told  McManigal,  "I  was  expecting  you  about 
this  time."  Webb  bought  a  newspaper  and  read  an  account 
of  the  explosion  of  the  opera  house  in  Boston,  and  Webb 
said  to  McManigal,  "I  notice  that  something  happened  over 
at  Boston,"  to  >vhich  McManigal  replied,  "I  just  came  from 
there,"  and  Webb  said,  "Oh,  yes."  At  that  time  Webb  stated 
to  McManigal  that  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.  had  a  big  bridge 
job  he  wanted  blown  up ;  that  to  blow  up  this  job  "will  do  more 
good  than  the  blowing  up  of  the  Hoboken  job."  Webb  also 
talked  to  McManigal  about  other  work  he  wanted  destroyed 
or  injured,  and  McManigal  said  to  Webb :  "Hockin  only  gave 
me  instructions  about  the  Hoboken  job,  and  that  is  what  I  am 
here  to  do,  and  if  I  don't  do  that  I  won't  get  any  pay." 

On  March  30,  1909,  McManigal  went  with  Webb  to  Hoboken 
by  boat,  and  on  the  boat  Webb  asked  McManigal  how  he  was 
fixed  for  money,  and  Webb  gave  McManigal  $50.00,  saying 
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Young  had  sent  it.  McManigal  went  to  the  viaduct  at  14th 
Street,  in  Hoboken,  with  Webb,  after  which  he  returned  to 
New  York  and  secured  his  grip  from  the  check  room  and  went 
back  to  Hoboken  by  boat  after  dark;  went  to  a  lumber  yard 
near  the  14th  Street  viaduct  and  hid  his  grip  or  suitcase  con- 
taining the  dynamite;  remained  around  until  midnight,  then 
secured  his  grip  again,  removed  some  dynamite  from  it  wrapped 
in  a  piece  of  oil  cloth  black  on  one  side  and  white  on  the 
other.  Then  he  placed  the  explosives  in  the  column  of  the 
viaduct,  leaving  the  piece  of  oil  cloth  on  the  ground,  lighted 
the  fuse  and  returned  to  town.  The  piece  of  oil  cloth  was 
found  right  where  he  left  it.  He  then  went  back  to  New 
York  and  afterwards  to  Jersey  City  and  bought  a  ticket  for 
Chicago  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  leaving  New  York 
about  9  A.  M.  on  the  31st  day  of  March,  1909.  The  work  in 
Hoboken  was  being  constructed  by  the  McClintic-Marshall 
Construction  Co.,  and  the  explosion  of  that  job  occurred  on 
the  31st  day  of  March,  1909. 

Evidence  of  nearly  100  explosions  covering  the  destruction 
of  many  buildings  and  bridges  was  admitted  in  evidence  in 
this  dynamite  trial  at  Indianapolis  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  history  of  and  to  characterize  the  conspiracy  charged  in 
the  indictments,  but  none  of  the  evidence  was  introduced  as 
a  basis  for  punishing  the  defendants  in  the  dynamiting  con- 
spiracy for  the  destruction  of  property  or  the  taking  of  human 
life,  as  such  crimes  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  crim- 
inal laws  of  states.  U.  S.  District  Attorney  Miller,  under  the 
title  "THE  LAW  CONSPIRACY,"  says: 

"It  is  the  law  that  whenever  any  common  conspirator  does 
any  act  to  affect  a  common  design,  the  parties  to  such  con- 
spiracy renew  or  continue  their  agreement  to  violate  the  law 
and  such  agreement  is  renewed  or  continued  as  to  all,  when  any 
one  of  them  does  an  act  in  furtherance  of  their  common  design, 
and  that  any  person  who  after  a  conspiracy  is  formed  and  who 
knows  of  the  existence,  joins  therein  by  some  act  intentionally 
committed  in  furtherance  of  such  conspiracy,  becomes  as  much 
a  party  to  it  from  that  time  on  as  if  he  had  originally 
conspired." 
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MACHINE  SHOP  SAFEGUARDING. 

By   William    H.    Doolittle,    Safety   Inspector^ 
National  Metal  Trades  Association. 

The  effective  machine  shop  safeguarding  illustrated  on  these 
pages  are  examples  selected  from  a  large  number  in  use  in 
two  well  known  New  England  plants  and  serve  to  show  what 
can  be  done  when  the  safety  spirit  dominates  in  an  industry. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Sir  Thomas  Oliver  that  par- 


FIGURE  I. 

Dust  removing  device  in  the  filling  room  of  the  Norton  Grinding 
Company,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

tides  of  solid  matter  received  into  the  lungs  of  the  workman 
with  the  air  of  respiration  cause  irritation  and  tend  to  shorten 
life.  The  device  shown  in  Figure  I  consists  of  a  special  work 
bench  on  which  are  placed  the  machine  parts  after  they  have 
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FIGURE  II. 

A  sheet  of  paper  used  as  a  warning.  Hung  on  a  part  of  a  machine 
projecting  over  a  passage  way.  A  regular  oractice  in  the  works 
of  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company,  Providence. 
Rhode  Island. 


FIGURE  III. 

Guard  under  an  overhead  belt  in  the  machine  shop  of  the  Norton 
Grinding  Company,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
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been  coated  with  *'filler."     The  dust  made  by  the  nibbing 
operation   is   drawn   through   the   slots  in   the  bench  by   an 
exhaust  fan  connected  to  the  metallic  box  underneath. 
The  value  of  a  guard  does  not  always  depend  on  its  cost  as 


Figure  IV. 

A  new,  adjustable  guard  applied  to 
the  belt  of  a  plain  milling  machine  in 
the  plant  of  the  Brown  &  Sharpe 
Manufacturing  Company,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 


is  evident  in  Figure  II.  The  simple  act  of  hanging  a  sheet  of 
paper  on  a  projecting  part  has  prevented  many  accidents. 

A  motor  belt  may  slip  from  the  pulley  under  an  overload  and 
injure  persons  working  or  passing  under  it.  The  device  shown 
in  Figure  III  will  catch  and  hold  the  belt  in  such  an  emergency. 

The  tendency  in  modern  machine  tool  design  is  toward  the 
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elimination  of  the  cone  pulley  drive  and  the  adoption  in  its 
place  of  a  pulley  with  a  wide  face  in  connection  with  a  gear 
box  for  speed  changes.  The  powerful  belts  running  onto 
these  pulleys,  particularly  when  adjacent  to  passage  ways,  are 


FIGURE  V. 

Insulated  stool  used  in  connection 
with  a  high  tension  switch  board  in  the 
plant  of  the  Norton  Grinding  Company, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts. 


a  common  source  of  danger.  Lathes,  milling  machines,  radial 
drills  and  other  machines  are  driven  in  this  manner.  The  guard 
illustrated  in  Figure  IV  is  applied  to  a  plain  milling  machine 
in  the  plant  of  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  It  is  made  adjustable  to  allow  for 
the  varying  positions  of  the  drive  belt. 
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Power  is,  in  the  large  centers  of  population,  being  generated 
by  large  units  in  a  central  power  station  and  distributed  to  the 
users  along  alternating  current  lines  of  high  voltage.     The 


FIGURE  VI. 

An  automatic  gear  cutter  with  gears 
and  belt  effectively  guarded.  The  beh 
^uard  shown  on  the  left  is  a  new  and 
ingenious  method  of  covering  the  intake 
side  of  the  drive  belt. 

Designed  and  made  in  the  plant  of  the 
Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


handling  of  the  switches  must  be  done  with  great  caution  and 
it  is  important  that  there  be  no  possibility  of  a  "ground."  The 
insulated  stool  shown  in  Figure  V  is  an  important  safety 
measure. 
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CONNECTICUT  SUPREME  COURT  UNANIMOUSLY 
DECIDES  THAT  A  MONOPOLY  OF  LABOR  BY 
CLOSED  SHOP  AGREEMENTS  IS  UNLAWFUL. 


"There  is  no  more  sacred  right  of  citizenship 
than  the  right  to  pursue  unmolested  a  lawful 
employment  in  a  lawful  manner." 

(Extracts  from  Court's  Opinion,) 

The  hat  industry  in  Danbury  and  vicinity  has  been  more  or 
less  unionized  for  a  long  period  of  years.  For  several  years 
prior  to  January  15,  1909,  most  of  the  shops  in  Danbury  and 
vicinity  were  conducted  as  union  shops  employing  members 
of  the  local  unions  of  makers  and  finishers  solely,  and  using 
the  union  label. 

On  January  15,  1909,  the  great  majority  of  the  maunfactur- 
ers  who  had  formerly  operated  union  shops  in  Danbury  and 
vicinity,  acting  in  concert  with  each  other  and  with  other  manu- 
facturers throughout  the  country  similarly  situated,  declared 
for  the  open  shop,  and  refused  to  use  the  union  label.  The 
United  Hatters  immediately  ordered  a  strike,  and  all  the  union 
men  quit  work  in  all  the  shops  of  these  manufacturers  through- 
out the  country.  From  that  date  to  June  9,  1909,  no  work  was 
done  in  any  of  the  shops  whose  managers  had  taken  this  po- 
sition. At  the  latter  date  the  manufacturers  in  Danbury  and 
vicinity,  acting  in  concert,  came  to  an  agreement  with  the 
United  Hatters  by  which  the  strike  as  to  them  was  settled.  This 
agreement  bound  the  manufacturers  to  resume  the  use  of  the 
union  label  on  September  21,  1909,  and  to  thereafter  employ 
none  but  union  labor.  All  the  shops  in  Danbury  and  vicinity, 
save  the  two  independent  ones  already  referred  to,  joined  in 
this  concerted  action  and  were  parties  to  this  agreement,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  Hawes  Von  Gal  Co.,  Incorp.  As  a  con- 
cession to  the  manufacturers,  for  reasons  which  need  not  be 
stated,  it  was  agreed  to  postpone  the  date  when  the  agreement 
should  go  into  effect  to  that  named;  but  it  was  agreed  that 
the  union  employees  should  return  to  work  at  once,  and  remain 
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at  work  until  the  postponed  date  in  their  respective  shops  as 
open  shops  not  using  the  label. 

The  plaintiff  was  a  skilled  maker  of  hand-made  hats,  and 
accustomed  to  work  in  making  stiff  hats,  and  as  he  was 
especially  well  adapted,  by  his  training  and  physical  strength, 
for  (hat  class  of  work.  He  had  for  many  years  been  a 
member  of  the  defendant  local  union.  He  was  employed 
by  the  Von  Gal  Co.,  at  the  time  the  strike  was  ordered  in 
January,  iQop.  He  obeyed  the  order  and  quit  work  and  re- 
mained out  of  employment  until  the  strikers  were  ordered 
back  to  work  in  June,  He  continued  to  work  for  the  Von  Gal 
Co.,  from  that  time  until  September  21,  1909,  when  the  agree- 
ment between  the  United  Hatters  and  manufacturers,  already 
recited,  went  into  effect.  Pursuant  to  the  by-laws  of  the  United 
Hatters  J  he  was  entitled  to  strike  benefits  of  $7.00  a  week,  cov- 
ering the  period  of  the  strike,  of  which  amount  a  considerable 
sum  remained  unpaid.  After  his  return  to  work,  demands 
were  made  of  him  by  the  defendant  Connolly,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  defendant  local,  and  its  disburser  of  benefits, 
and  by  the  defendant  Neese,  the  plaintiff's  fellow  workman 
and  collector  of  assessments  in  said  shop,  for  the  payment  of  an 
assessment  levied  by  the  national  association,  as  provided  in 
its  constitution.  He  refused  to  comply  with  these  demands 
upon  the  ground  that  a  larger  sum  was  due  him  for  strike 
benefits.  Following  these  refusals  he  was,  without  notice  or 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  immediately  prior  to  September  21, 
1909,  dropped  from  the  rolls  of  the  local  union  and  by  that  fact 
from  membership  in  the  United  Hatters. 

September  21,  1909,  he  went  to  his  work  as  usual.  The 
employees  in  the  shop  refused  to  work  if  he  continued  to  be 
employed,  left  their  work  and  threatened  to  strike  if  he  re- 
mained at  his  work.  The  defendant  Connolly,  who  was  not 
employed  in  the  shop,  appeared  upon  the  scene  shortly  after 
the  suspension  of  work,  and  he  and  the  defendant  Neese  were 
present  and  participated  in  some  way  in  what  then  trans- 
pired. The  plaintiff  thereupon  left  the  shop  and  did  not  return 
again  until  some  days  later.    When  he  returned  and  attempted 
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to  go  to  work  there  was  a  protest  from  those  employed,  and 
the  threats  to  strike  if  he  was  permitted  to  go  to  work  were 
renewed,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  do  so. 

The  plaintiff  claimed  to  have  proved  that,  following  his 
discharge,  he  made  every  effort  to  find  renumerative  employ- 
ment in  Danbury  and  vicinity,  but  without  success,  that  he  be- 
gan to  work  in  one  of  the  two  independent  shops,  but  was 
so  unsuited  to  that  work  that  he  could  not  earn  reasonable 
compensation  thereat,  and  that  he  was  finally  compelled  to 
leave  Danbury  and  seek  employment  elsewhere,  which  he  did. 

♦  **♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

The  defendants  are  charged  with  having,  through  their  action 
in  wrongful  combination,  been  the  cause  of  the  plaintiff's  dis- 
charge from  his  employment  for  hire  at  his  trade  as  a  hat 
"maker."  The  undisputed  facts  show  that  he  was  discharged 
and  that  the  discharge  was  the  direct  consequence  of  his  having 
been  dropped  from  the  roll  of  membership  of  the  defendant 
local  union  and  from  the  national  body  to  which  it  belonged, 
and  of  the  existence  of  an  agreement  between  that  national 
body,  representing  the  defendant  union  and  its  affiliated  unions, 
and  his  employer,  requiring  his  discharge  if  a  non-union  man, 
and  of  the  insistence  of  his  fellow  employees,  members  of  the 
union  and  an  affiliated  union,  that  the  agreement  be  kept  and 

their  threat  to  strike  if  it  was  not  kept. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

The  undisputed  facts  disclose  that  the  plaintiff  suffered 
damage  in  the  loss  of  his  employment,  and  that  this  damage 
was  intentionally  caused.  These  facts  shown,  a  prima  facie 
cause  of  action  was  made  out  against  those  who,  thus  acting 
with  intent,  caused  the  damage.  Recovery,  however,  might 
be  defeated  by  the  establishment  by  these  persons  of  a  justi- 
fication, the  burden  being  upon  them  to  do  so.  . 

The  defendants  presented  and  strenuously  urged  in  justi- 
fication for  what  was  done,  resulting  in  the  plaintiff's  loss 
of  employment,  that  it  was  all  directed  solely  to  the  betterment 
of  their  condition  as  workingmen  engaged  in  securing  a  live- 
lihood for  themselves  and  those  dependent  upon  them  through 
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the  medium  of  their  trade.    Such  a  purpose  is,  of  course,  a 
worthy,  and,  therefore,  not  an  unlawful  one. 

There  remains  for  consideration  the  character  of  the  means 
employed.  Were  they  such  as  the  law  will  approve  or  such 
as  it  must  condemn? 

Certain  cases  appear  to  give  countenance  to  the  broad  prop- 
osition that  every  agreement,  whatever  the  conditions,  by  a 
labor  union  with  an  employer,  which  provides  that  the  latter 
shall  not  employ,  either  at  all,  or  in  any  given  department 
of  his  work  any  other  persons  than  union  members  is  contrary 
to  public  policy.  We  are  not  prepared  to  subscribe  to  this 
extreme  proposition. 

On  the  other  hand  the  authorities  are,  as  far  as  we  have 
observed,  in  complete  accord  in  holding  that  where  the  agree- 
ment is  one  which  takes  in  an  entire  industry  of  any  consider- 
able proportions  in  a  community,  so  that  it  operates  generally 
in  that  community  to  prevent  or  to  seriously  deter  craftsmen 
from  zvorking  at  their  craft  or  workingmen  obtaining  employ- 
ment under  favorable  conditions  zvithout  joining  a  union,  it  is 
contrary  to  public  policy. 

The  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are  as  evident  as  they  are 
conclusive.  "There  is  no  more  sacred  right  of  citizenship 
than  the  right  to  pursue  unmolested  a  lawful  employment  in 
a  lawful  manner.  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  sacred 
right  of  labor'*  Slaughter-house  Cases,  83  U.  S.  36,  106. 
"The  common  law  has  long  recognized,  as  part  of  the  boasted 
liberty  of  citizens,  the  right  of  every  man  to  freely  engage 
in  such  lawful  business  or  occupation  as  he  himself  may 
choose,  free  from  hindrance  or  obstruction  by  his  fellow- 
men,  saving  such  as  may  result  from  the  exercise  of  equal 
or  superior  rights  on  their  part,''  Brennan  v.  United  Hat- 
ters, 73  N.  J.  L.  729,  742. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  demonstrate  that  any  combination 
between  employers  and  employed,  which  creates  a  condition 
in  a  community  such  as  has  been  hereinbefore  described,  is  a 
serious  menace  to  the  craftsman  or  workingman,  who,  in  the 
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exercise  af  his  free  right  of  choice,  does  not  wish  to  join  a 
union.  It  is  calculated  to  place  upon  his  freedom  of  choice  and 
action  a  coercion  which  leaves  him  no  longer  wholly  free.  Its 
tendency  is  to  expose  him  to  the  tyranny  of  the  will  of  others, 
and  to  bring  about  a  monopoly  which  will  exclude  what  he  has 
to  dispose  of  and  other  people  need  from  the  open  market,  or 
perhaps  from  any  market. 

Monopolies  of  things  of  common  use  and  need,  whether 
created  by  government  grant  or  by  the  acts  of  private  persons 
or  corporations,  are  odious  and  their  existence  is  contrary  to 
public  policy.  They  were  condemned  by  the  common  law  of 
England  and,  although  changing  in  their  more  common  source, 
have  remained  under  a  like  condemnation  in  that  country  and 
this  to  this  day.  They  are  especially  intolerable  where  they 
concern  the  basic  resource  of  individual  existence,  to  wit,  the 
capacity  of  labor. 


It  is  idle  to  contend,  and  defendants'  counsel  does  not  ven- 
ture to  contend,  that,  under  such  conditions,  a  workingman 
lives  and  acts  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom,  that  he  is  under  no 
compulsion  or  coercion  from  others  in  the  pursuit  of  his  lawful 
vocation,  and  that  there  is  preserved  to  him  the  boasted  free- 
dom of  a  free  people  in  that  most  important  of  all  departments 
of  life  wherein  he  gains  the  means  to  support  or  elevate  in 
the  social  scale  himself  and  family. 

It  is  equally  apparent  that  not  only  the  seeds  but  the  fruit 
of  monopoly  were  present  in  striking  measure.  The  field  of 
labor  was  substantially  monopolized.  The  door  of  opportunity 
to  work  at  his  trade  was  not  open  to  any  hatter  in  this  great 
hive  of  industry,  save  only  a  very  few,  except  by  the  route  of 
the  union.  To  the  plaintiff  and  other  skilled  hand  workmen 
it  was  absolutely  shut  unless  they  consented  to  take  up  a  line 
of  work  not  the  most  advantageous  to  themselves,  and  to 
which  they  were  not  accustomed. 

The  defendants  claim  support  for  their  plea  of  justification 
through  the  part  which  the  union  label  played  in  the  situation. 
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We  fail  to  discover  in  the  brief  of  counsel  any  dear  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  this  daim. 

The  United  Hatters  have  a  pn^ierty  right  in  its  labd.  It  may 
withhold  it  from  those  who  do  not  comply  with  the  conditions 
it  attaches  to  its  use.  It  may  grant  its  use  to  those  who  do  so 
comply.  It  may  enjoy  its  advantages  in  all  lawful  ways.  But 
it  can  no  more  employ  it  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  nor  as  an 
tmlawful  means,  than  it  or  any  other  person  can  any  other 
thing  which  it  or  they  own,  or  any  other  agency  at  its 
or  their  command.  The  use  of  all  property  or  privities  is 
confined  to  the  lawful  and  cannot  be  extended  to  the  unlawful. 

The  plaintiff  upon  the  trial  claimed  that  all  possible  justifi- 
cation for  the  acts,  which  brought  about  his  discharge,  was 
removed  by  the  circumstances  attending  his  suspension  by  the 
union.  He  asserts  that  he  was  unlawfully  suspended  and  that, 
therefore,  his  true  status  at  the  time  was  that  of  a  member.  His 
contention  was  that  the  suspension  was  unlawful  for  the  rea- 
son (i)  that  it  was  without  notice  to  him  or  opportunity  to  be 
heard  and  (2)  that  the  union  was,  at  the  time,  owing  him,  as 
strike  benefits,  a  much  larger  sum  than  the  assessment  de- 
manded of  him.  The  facts  were  substantially  undisputed.  The 
court  instructed  the  jury  flatly  against  the  plaintiff's  conten- 
tion upon  both  phases  of  it.  These  instructions  are  assigned 
as  erroneous.  In  view  of  our  conclusion  reached  upon  the 
large  question  already  discussed,  we  have  no  occasion  to  con- 
sider these  assignments. 

There  is  error  and  a  new  trial  is  ordered. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  WORK. 

Every  man  has  the  right  to  work  for  whomsoever  he 
chooses.  If  strikes  require,  as  a  condition  of  success,  the 
elimination  of  personal  liberty,  then  strikes  stand  self -con- 
victed. Rights  are  not  to  be  determined  nor  wrongs  vindi- 
cated by  tumultuous  riots.  All  who  participate  in  such  riots 
where  murder  occurs  are  principals  to  the  crime. — ^Judge 
Quinn,  of  Salem,  Mass. 
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OUTLINE  OF  POLICY. 


National  Founders'  Association. 


LIMITATION  OF  OUTPUT. 

Arbitrary  limitations  of  output  on  the  part  of  the  molders  or 
arbitrary  demands  for  an  excessive  amount  of  output  by  the 
molders  on  the  part  of  the  foundrymen,  being  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  equity  which  should  govern  the  relationship  of  employer 
and  employe,  all  attempts  in  that  direction  by  either  party^the 
molders  or  foundrymen — are  to  be  viewed  with  disfavor  and  will 
not  receive  the  sanction  of  this  Association. 

LIMITATION  OF  MAN'S  EARNING  CAPACITY. 

Inasmuch  as  certain  practices  insisted  upon  by  labor  organi- 
sations tend  toward  counteracting  the  energy,  ability,  inclinations 
and  opportunity  of  molders  to  earn  greater  compensation  than 
they  are  now  receiving,  it  shall  continue  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Association  not  to  permit  the  limitation  of  a  man's  earning  capac- 
ity, whether  he  is  working  by  the  day,  by  the  piece  or  premium 
qrstem,  thus  protecting  our  workmen  in  a  desire  to  improve  their 
conditions. 

FINES  AND  RESTRICTIONS. 

Believing  the  action  of  labor  organizations  in  inflicting  upon 
their  members  fines  and  punishments  for  accepting  opportunities 
of  advancement  and  increased  earnings  offered  by  the  foundry- 
men,  is  a  practice  tending  toward  a  deterioration  of  the  ability  of 
the  individual  workman,  this  Association  hereby  reaffirms  its 
determination  to  prevent  the  imposition  of  fines  and  restrictions 
placed  on  a  molder  for  the  purpose  of  handicapping  him  or  re- 
tarding him  in  any  way  from  putting  forth  his  best  efforts  to 
produce  the  best  quality  and  quantity  of  work  in  the  shortest  time 
and  receiving  a  proportionate  compensation. 

METHOD  OP  EMPLOYMENT. 

Employes  will  be  paid  the  hourly  rate,  by  premium  system, 
piece  work  or  contract,  as  the  employers  may  elect,  and  the 
workmen  so  employed  will  be  required  to  give  a  fair  da/s  work 
for  a  fair  day's  pay. 
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FREEDOM  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  employe  to  leave  our  employ  when- 
ever he  sees  fit,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  employer  to  dis- 
charge any  workman  when  he  sees  fit. 

RELATIONS  OF  EMPLOYES. 

Every  workman  who  elects  to  work  in  the  foundry  of  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Association  will  be  required  to  work  peacefully  and 
harmoniously  with  his  fellow  employes,  and  to  such  a  workman 
the  freedom  of  employment  shall  not  be  denied. 

APPRENTICES. 

The  number  of  apprentices,  helpers  and  handymen  to  be  em- 
ployed will  be  determined  solely  by  the  requirements  of  the 
employer. 

APPLIANCES. 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  foundryman  to  introduce  molding 
machines  and  appliances  of  any  kind,  and  to  have  the  same  oper- 
ated by  whomsoever  he  finds  to  his  best  advantage  to  employ 
thereon. 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 

Disapproving  absolutely  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  members 
of  this  Association  will  not  arbitrate  any  question  with  men  on 
strike.  Neither  will  this  Association  countenance  a  lockout  on 
any  arbitrable  question  unless  arbitration  has  failed. 

ARBITRATION. 

The  above  principles  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  success- 
ful conduct  of  our  business,  they  are  not  subject  to  arbitration. 

In  case  of  diaagreement  concerning  matters  not  covered  by 
the  foregoing  announcement,  we  advise  our  members  to  meet 
their  employes  either  individually  or  collectively  and  endeavor  to 
adjust  the  difficulty  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

METHOD  OF  ARBITRATION. 

In  case  of  inability  to  reach  a  satisfactory  adjustment  we 
recommend  that  the  question  be  submitted  to  a  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion consisting  of  two  of  the  employes  and  two  persons  engaged 
in  the  management  of  the  firm  or  corporation  involved,  and  in 
case  they  fail  to  reach  a  satisfactory  agreement  within  seven 
working  days  a  fifth  member  shall  be  chosen  by  these  four  and 
the  majority  report  to  the  Board  so  constituted  shall  be  final  and 
binding. 
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In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  arbitration  the  employe  or 
employes  must  continue  in  the  service  and  under  the  orders  of 
the  employer  pending  a  conference  and  decision. 

In  case  any  member  refuses  to  comply  with  this  recommenda- 
tion within  thirty  days  after  the  dispute  arises  he  shall  be  denied 
the  support  of  this  Association  unless  it  shall  approve  the  action 
of  said  member. 

WAGES. 

Employers  shall  be  free  to  employ  foundry  operatives  at  such 
wages  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  said  rates  to  be  governed 
by  local  or  shop  conditions. 

In  the  operation  of  piece  work,  premium  plan  or  contract  sys- 
tem now  in  force  or  to  be  extended  or  esublished  in  the  future, 
this  Association  wDl  not  countenance  any  conditions  of  wages 
which  are  not  just  or  which  will  not  allow  a  workman  of  average 
efficiency  to  earn  at  least  a  fair  wage. 


NOTICE 


Any  foundry  or  machine  shop  worker  who  desires 
regularly  to  receive  The  Review  is  invited  (if  his  name 
is  not  already  on  the  mailing  list)  to  mail  a  post  card 
to  the  office  of  The  Review,  Room  842,  29  So.  La  Salle 
St,  Chicago,  giving  his  name,  and  address  to  which 
The  Review  is  to  be  nudled,  upon  the  understanding 
that  he  incurs  no  expense  or  obligation  by  receiving 
the  same. 

The  Review,  the  official  organ  of  the  N.  P.  A.  and 
N.  M.  T.  A^  desires  to  have  all  molders  and  core- 
makers  and  machinists  fully  Acquainted  with  the  policy 
and  purpose  of  these  two  Associations. 

New  applicants  should  state  whether  they  are  em- 
ployed in  the  machine  shop  or  foundry. 
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HSMOVAL  NOTICE 
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DECLARATION  OP  PRINCIPLES. 


National  Metal  Trades  Association. 


We^  the  Members  of  tiie  National  Metal  Trades  Association, 
declare  the  following  to  be  our  principles,  which  shall  govern  us 
in  our  relation  with  our  employes: 

CONCERNING  EBftPLOYES. 

1.  Since  we^  as  employers,  ar^  responsible  for  the  work  turned 
out  by  our  workmen,  we  must  have  full  discretion  to  designate 
the  men  we  consider  competent  to  perform  the  work  and  to  deter- 
mine the  conditions  under  which  the  work  shall  be  prosecuted,  the 
question  of  the  competency  of  the  men  being  determined  solely  by 
us.  While  disavowing  any  intention  to  interfere  with  the  proper, 
functions  of  labor  organizations,  we  will  not  admit  of  any  inter- 
ference with  the  management  of  our  business. 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 

2.  Disapproving  absolutely  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  will  not  arbitrate  any  question  with  men 
on  strike;  neither  will  this  Association  countenance  a  lockout  on 
any  arbitrable  question  unless  arbitration  has  failed. 

RELATIONS  OF  EMPLOYES. 

3.  No  discrimination  will  be  made  against  any  man  because  of 
his  membership  in  any  society  or  organization.  Every  workman 
who  elects  to  work  .in  a  shop  will  be.  required  to  work  peaceably 
and  harmoniously  with  all  his  fellow  employes. 

APPRENTICES,  ETC. 

4.  The  number  of  apprentices,  helpers  and  handymen  to  be 
employed  will  be  determined  solely  by  the  employer. 

METHODS  AND  WAGES. 

5.  Employers  shall  be  free  to  employe  their  work-people  at 
wages  mutually  satisfactory.  We  will  not  permit  employes  to 
place  any  restriction  on  the  management,  methods  or  production  of 
our  shops,  and  will  require  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay. 
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Employes  will  be  paid  by  the  hourly  rate,  by  premium  system, 
piece  work  or  contract,  as  the  employers  may  elect. 

FREEDOM  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

6.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  employe  to  leave  our  employ  when- 
ever he  sees  fit,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  employer  to  discharge 
any  workman  when  he  sees  fit. 

7.  The  above  principles  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  our  business,  they  are  not  subject  to  arbitration. 

ARBITRATION. 

In  case  of  disagreement  concerning  matters  not  covered  by  the 
foregoing  declaration,  we  advise  our  members  to  meet  their  em- 
ployes, either  individually  or  collectively,  and  endeavor  to  adjust 
the  difficulty  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  In  case  of  inability 
to  reach  a  satisfactory  adjustment,  we  advise  that  they  submit  the 
question  to  arbitration  by  a  board  composed  of  six  persons,  three 
to  be  chosen  by  the  employer  and  three  to  be  chosen  by  the  em- 
ploye or  employes.  In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  arbitra- 
tion, the  employe  or  employes  must  continue  in  the  service  and 
under  the  orders  of  the  employer  pending  a  decision. 

In  case  any  member  refuses  to  comply  with  this  recommenda- 
tion he  shall  be  denied  the  support  of  this  Association  unless  it 
shall  approve  the  action  of  said  member. 

8.  Hours  and  wages  being  governed  by  local  conditions,  shall 
be  arranged  by  the  local  Associadon  in  each  district. 

In  the  operation  of  piece  work,  premium  plan  or  contract  sjrstem 
now  in  force  or  to  be  extended  or  established  in  the  future,  this 
Association  will  not  countenance  any  conditions  of  wages  which 
are  not  just,  or  which  will  not  allow  a  workman  of  average  effi- 
ciency to  earn  at  least  a  fair  wage. 

Adopted  June  18,  1901. 
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The  Same  Eighty  Years  Ago 


There  are  persons  who  constantly  clamor. 
They  complain  of  oppression,  speculation  and 
pernicious  influence  of  accimiulated  wealth. 
They  cry  out  loudly  against  all  banks  and  cor- 
porations and  all  means  by  which  small  capi- 
talists become  united  in  order  to  produce  im- 
portant and  beneficial  results.  They  carry  on 
mad  hostility  against  all  established  institu- 
tions. They  would  choke  the  fotmtain  of  in- 
.dustry  and  dry  all  streams.  In  a  cotmtry  of 
tmboimded  liberty,  they  clamor  against  oppres- 
sion. In  a  cotmtry  of  perfect  equality,  they 
would  move  heaven  and  earth  against  privilege 
and  monopoly.  In  a  cotmtry  where  property 
is  more  evenly  divided  than  anjrwhere  else, 
they  rend  the  air  shouting  about  agrarian  doc- 
trines. In  a  cotmtry  where  wages  of  labor  are 
high  beyond  parallel,  they  would  teach  the 
laborer  that  he  is  but  an  oppressed  slave. 

—Daniel  Webster,  in  the  Senate  in  1833. 
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WINNIPEG,  MANITOBA 

A  Growing  Metropolis  in  a  Wealthy  Agricultural  Country. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  THE  REVIEW  has  now  published  ten  articles  dealing 
with  the  industrial  conditions  of  ten  different  communities  in  the  United  States. 
It  gives  us  pleasure  to  be  able  to  furnish  an  article  this  month  on  a  Canadian 
city — Winnipeg;  the  magnificent  western  metropolis.  In  a  later  issue  we  shall 
deal  with  conditions  in  Canada's  Eastern  territory. 

"Of  what  interesfis  an  account  of  city  life  in  Western  Can- 
ada to  an  industrial  worker  ?"     This  was  a  question  put  to  me 

as  I  was  about  to  leave  for  the 
land  where  "Wheat  is  King." 
The  next  day  I  found  myself 
on  a  hustling  metropolitan 
street  in  Winnipeg,  in  the 
Province  of  Manitoba.  High 
buildings  loomed  up  on  either 
side  of  the  wide  asphalted 
pavements ;  swarms  of  people 
were  hurrying  here  and  there ; 
automobiles  were  darting 
back  and  forth;  street  cars 
buzzed  by  in  rapid  succession ; 
and  busy  traffic  policemen 
piloted  the  crowds  across  the 
streets.  Would  that  my  in- 
quirer could  have  viewed  this 
scene. 

A  community  situated  in  an 
agricultural  country  that  can 
present  such  a.  scene  as  this  in 
its  downtown  district  is  well  able  to  boast  of  a  close  correla- 
tion of  industrial  activity  with  rural  activity.    You  have  seen 
prosperous  cities  where  manufacturing  or  agriculture  was  the 
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sole  foundation  of  success.  Here  in  Winnipeg  you  have  a  city 
that  can  well  point  with  pride  at  both  agriculture  and  manufac- 
turing. Each  activity  is  playing  a  mutual  part  in  a  system  that 
is  giving  Winnipeg  an  Aladdin-like  growth. 

To  bring  home  to  the  reader  in  the  States  the  plot  around 
which  the  story  of  the  city's  progress  is  wotmd,  let  me  quote 
a  few  figures.  Winnipeg  has  exceeded  Chicago  and  Minne- 
apolis, both  famous  markets,  as  a  handler  of  grain.  In  191 1» 
101,326,250  bushels  of  wheat  were  handled  at  Winnip^,  as 
against  96,647,850  bushels  at  Minneapolis,  and  42,629,751 
bushels  at  Chicago.  In  1912,  143,682,750  bushels  of  grain 
were  handled  at  Winnipeg,  making  it  the  largest  primary  grain 


Many  new  homes  are  being  built 
market  in  the  world.  Take  this  in  connection  with  the  fact 
that  only  eight  per  cent  of  the  available  land  is  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  you  will  realize  the  significance  of  this  phase  of 
Winnipeg's  activity  and  its  importance  in  relation  to  its  indus- 
trial side.  From  figures  compiled  by  the  local  trade,  it  is 
estimated  that  $175,000,000  is  a  conservative  figure  to  place 
upon  the  value  of  the  manufactured  goods  sold. 

Starting  as  a  Hudson  Bay  trading  post,  it  seems  like  a  long 
road  to  a  city  of  200,000.  But  the  jumps  in  population  were 
long  and  quick.     From  215  souls  in  1870.  the  year  of  its  begin- 
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ning,  it  went  to  40,000  in  1890.  And  now  it  has  gone  over 
the  two-hundred-thousand  mark.  We  are  considering  Winni- 
peg as  it  is  at  present,  but  we  cannot  fail  to  see  in  these  figures 
and  in  the  many  still  undeveloped  resources  what  the  future  has 
in  store. 

In  the  nine  years  ending  1912,  $107,398,425  were  expended 
in  public  buildings,  representing  wholesale  houses,  business 
blocks,  churches,  schools  and  homes  to  the  number  of  34,572. 


These  homes,  the  writer  was  informed,  were  representative  of   the 
"worst"  in  Winnipeg.    Not  so  bad,  are  they  ? 


And  during  the  year  1912  alone  $20,563,750  were  expended  in 
building.  An  item  of  especial  interest  in  these  figures  for  1912 
is  the  one  of  $363,000  in  new  moving-picture  houses.  This 
figure  is  a  measure  of  the  growing  popularity  which  this  form 
of  recreation  enjoys  among  the  thousands  of  men,  women  and 
children  who  find  it  a  good  way  to  derive  a  pleasant  evening's 
entertainment  at  a  reasonable  price. 
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Winnipeg  owns  its  own  electrical  works  on  the  Winnip^ 
River,  seventy-seven  miles  northeast  of  the  city,  and  is  supply- 
ing its  population  with  lighting  at  the  very  low  rate  of  3  cents 
per  K.  W.  And  she  cares  for  the  comforts  and  sanitary  needs 
of  her  citizens  with  216  miles  of  sewers,  477  miles  of  side- 
walks, 161  miles  of  paved  streets  and  250  miles  of  graded 
thoroughfares. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  take  care  of  the  22,500 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  thirty-nine  different  schools.    Four  mil- 


A  Scene  near  Tuxedo  Park 

lion,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  dollars  is  the 
amount  invested  in  school  property  and  buildings.  Two  tech- 
nical high  schools  have  just  been  completed,  costing  $800,000. 
Five  colleges  of  the  Manitoba  University,  the  Manitoba  Agri- 
cultural College  and  the  Provincial  Institute  are  located  here. 
And  there  is  a  free  library  costing  $140,000  operating  five  dif- 
ferent branches  throughout  the  city. 

The  parks  of  the  city  are  in  a  remarkably  advanced  stage. 
The  524  acres  comprising  the  public  park  system  are  divided 
into  twenty-nine  parks.  The  largest  of  these  parks  is  the 
Assiniboine,  bordering  on  the  river  from  which  it  takes  its 
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name.  The  rest  of  the  parks  are  so  placed  throughout  the 
city  as  to  enable  all  the  people  to  have  easy  access  to  at  least 
one  of  them.  Recently  twenty  acres  have  been  purchased  for 
a  public  athletic  field.  This  field  is  to  be  fitted  up  for  the  many 
sports  which  the  people  of  this  cosmopolitan  city  enjoy. 

In  1908  the  first  step  was  taken  to  provide  playgrounds 
for  the  children  of  the  city.  Then  one  ground  was  equipped 
with  small  swings  and  $800  raised  by  private  subscription 


The  prevailing  type  of  small  homes 

through  the  efforts  of  the  Mothers*  Club.  The  next  year  the 
city,  realizing  the  need  of  such  means  of  recreation  for  the 
younger  generation,  appointed  a  commission  and  granted 
$4,000  to  carry  on  the  work.  Today  there  are  eighteen  play- 
grounds and  a  staff  of  forty-three  directors.  A  Commis- 
sioner of  Recreation  has  also  been  appointed,  whose  business 
it  is  to  see  that  the  plans  of  the  Commission  are  carried  out. 

The  Housing  and  Planning  Association  is  studying  modem 
and  scientific  methods  of  "City  Planning  for  the  Future."  It 
is  collecting  plans,  photographs  and  data  along  this  line  and 
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in  its  study  of  the  housing  reforms  of  the  world  should  be  able 
to  guard  against  errors  which  are  liable  to  occur  in  a  rapidly 
growing  city.  There  is  now  a  movement  on  foot,  which  has  the 
backing  of  some  of  the  able  public-spirited  citizens  of  the  city, 
to  provide  for  men  of  ordinary  incomes  with  families  of  four 
or  five,  comfortable  and  sanitary  homes  at  minimum  rentals. 
Men  are  freely  giving  of  their  time  and  thought  to  settle  this 
question  of  vital  interest  to  the  wage  earner.    As  one  of  them 


k 


The  Industrial  Building 

said:  "We  want  to  devise  some  plan  whereby  the  workman 
can  have  the  accommodation  he  requires  among  sanitary  and 
artistic  surroundings,  in  a  house  half  the  size  of  what  he  has 
to  take  now  to  acquire  these  conveniences,  and  yet  amply  large 
enough  for  his  family,  and  at  a  rental  of  half  the  amotmt  he  is 
now  compelled  to  pay.  Our  suggestion  is  the  erection  of  two- 
story-high  double  houses  of  four  apartments  each,  the  two 
lower  ground  floor  tenants  entering  from  the  front  and  the  two 
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upper  floor  tenants  entering  from  separate  stairs  at  the  back. 
By  this  means  there  will  be  privacy,  comfort  and  all  the  sani- 
tary requirements." 

A  public  service  center  that  is  actually  radiating  service  takes 
a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  people.  An  attractive 
building  right  in  the  center  of  the  downtown  district,  one  that 
catches  the  newcomer's  eye  at  once,  constitutes  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Industrial  Bureau.    In  this  building  are  located  the 


A  Free  Art  Gallery — The  First  Civic  Art  Gallery  in  Canada 

administrative  offices  of  various  civic  and  service  committees, 
a  great  convention  hall,  an  art  gallery,  a  museum  and  lecture 
rooms.  "This  building,"  says  Mr.  Roland,  of  the  Industrial 
Bureau,  "is  a  meeting  place  for  many  large  and  small  gather- 
ings which  go  to  make  up  the  social,  industrial,  educational 
and  philanthropic  sports  and  publicity  activities  of  Winnipeg." 
In  the  first  eight  months  a  total  of  778  meetings  were  held  in 
the  building.    Here  leading  citizens  appear  before  groups  of 
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boys  and  young  men  and  speak  to  them  on  the  different  trades, 
industries  and  occupations.  They  point  out  the  folly  of  not 
having  a  trade  or  profession  and  the  importance  of  becoming 
efficient  after  making  a  choice.  These  addresses  are  then 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  distributed.  A  large  and  spa- 
cious room  provides  excellent  manual  training  facilities  for 
boys  who  wish  to  take  up  this  work.  And  this  building  has  a 
free  art  gallery,  the  first  civic  art  gallery  to  be  established  in 


The  Manual  Training  Room  in  the  Industrial  Building.    Open  to  the 
boys  of  the  city 

Canada.  Here  in  this  centrally  located  place,  where  hundreds 
of  people  pass  daily,  is  a  collection  of  valuable  paintings,  placed 
there  to  encourage  and  foster  a  desire  and  love  for  the  beauti- 
ful. This  city  goes  further  than  merely  to  supply  the  more 
practical  public  conveniences  for  its  people. 

No  effort  has  been  spared  to  make  life  more  worth  the  living. 
Mr.  J.  Bruce  Walker,  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  well 
sums  up  the  civic  activities  when  he  says:    "We  have  pro- 
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vided  fairly  well  for  public  parks;  we  have  provided  splen- 
didly from  an  educational  point  of  view ;  we  have  provided  a 
healthy  city,  an  orderly  city,  a  well-governed  city  singularly 
free  from  crime."  And  then  with  the  spirit  so  characteristic 
of  Winnipeg,  seemingly  forgetting  all  that  has  been  done,  he 
looks  ahead  to  the  future,  and  says :  "We  have  only  recently 
erected  the  first  farmer's  market.    We  want  a  bigger  market. 


Canadian  Mechanics 

a  great  market  in  the  city,  where  the  farmers  can  bring  in  their 
products  and  the  housewives  may  buy,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  another  man." 

Twenty  thousand  men  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  three 
hundred  sixty-eight  factories  operating  in  Winnipeg.  In  1900 
the  value  of  the  factory  output  was  something  over  eight  and 
a  half  million  dollars.  In  ten  years  this  was  increased  to 
$39,400,608.  It  was  my  desire  to  meet  personally  some  of  the 
men  engaged  in  this  side  of  Winnipeg's  activities.  And  so  I 
went  to  one  of  the  plants  that  has  grown  up  with  the  city  from 
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its  very  beginning,  a  plant  whose  life  has  been  so  merged  with 
that  of  the  city  that  it  is  able  to  bespeak  the  same  spirit  of  prog- 
ress and  growth. 

The  Vulcan  Iron  Works  was  established  in  1872.  It  started 
by  employing  a  couple  of  dozen  men,  and  it  did  a  very  small 
machine  shop  business.  All  the  manufacturing  was  done  in 
little  frame  shacks.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  complete 
change,  and  there  is  no  frame  building  now  included  in  the 
plant.  Instead  there  are  big  substantial  brick  buildings.  For 
the  last  four  or  five  years  about  four  hundred  men  have  been 
employed  steadily. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  go  through  this  plant  with  Mr.  L.  R. 
Barrett,  one  of  the  proprietors.  The  account  of  the  growth  of 
the  firm  was  deeply  interesting.  It  revealed  a  story  of  a  great 
family,  where  each  member's  interests  were  the  interests  of  the 
others,  where  organization  was  perfect  and  yet  not  mechanical 
in  its  application,  where  employer  and  employe  work  for  a  com- 
mon purpose,  yet  recognizing  and  respecting  the  rights  of  each 
other. 

As  we  went  through  the  shops  I  learned  that  of  the  seven 
departpients  of  the  plant,  not  a  one  had  a  man  at  its  head  that 
had  not  come  up  through  the  ranks.  Three  of  the  heads  of 
these  departments  are  the  company's  former  apprentices.  The 
policy  of  the  firm  is  not  to  restrict  a  man  by  his  early  life. 
Even  though  a  man  be  a  laborer  when  he  comes  to  them,  the 
moment  he  shows  ability,  they  will  at  once  push  him  along. 
Ten  years  ago  the  foreman  of  the  boiler  and  structural  steel 
department  was  working  as  a  common  laborer.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  a  raw  Scotch  lad  came  over  to  Winnipeg.  He  got 
employment  with  the  Vulcan  Iron  works,  and  today  he  is  their 
superintendent.    He  began  with  no  mechanical  training. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  speak  to  some  of  the  men  of  this 
plant  while  in  Winnipeg.  They  had  nothing  but  words  of 
praise  for  their  employers.  They  were  men  who  did  their  work 
with  the  determination  to  do  it  well  or  not  at  all.  Their  inter- 
est in  the  firm  is  expressed  by  the  words  of  one  who  for 
thirty  years  has  been  in  its  employ:     "I  don't  know  where  I 
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should  look  for  a  better  satisfied  lot  of  men.  The  firm  always 
treats  them  with  the  highest  possible  respect.  Nothing  but 
kindness  has.  ever  been  shown  me.  I  have  tried  to  do  my 
duty.  We  had  a  man  who  hurt  himself  at  his  own  home,  and 
yet  the  firm  did  not  allow  him  to  stand  alone."  Two  years  ago 
this  man  left  for  his  old  home  in  England,  to  spend  his  remain- 
ing years  with  his  children.    But  his  love  for  "the  plant  and  the 


About  four  hundred  men  are  employed  in  these  stone  quarries 

boys"  was  too  much  for  him.    Today  he  is  back  on  the  job, 
and  tiext  spring  his  children  will  join  him  over  here. 

I  was  desirous  of  getting  a  statement  from  the  proprietors 
of  this  plant  where  such  perfect  harmony  existed,  and  whose 
relations  with  their  men  were  not  only  expressed  by  such  words 
as  those  above,  but  also  by  the  work  of  men  who  have  been 
trained  to  occupy  responsible  places  all  over  the  world.  One 
of  their  men  now  has  charge  of  a  big  plant  in  Ireland ;  one  is 
the  head  of  a  big  electrical  works  in  Australia;  and  another 
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is  in  charge  of  the  biggest  shops  in  Vancouver.  Mr.  Barrett's 
words  speak  such  fairness  to  all  parties  and  show  so  well  the 
sincere  and  frank  methods  of  an  employer  that  his  statement 
is  given  jn  full : 

"Ever  since  the  day  that  we  first  started  in  business  the  inter- 
ests of  our  men  have  been  the  same  as  our  own  interests.  We 
have  endeavored  to  look  after  them  and  their  comforts  in  ever>' 


A  Winnipeg  factory 

way  that  was  possible,  and  we  will  always  have  the  kindliest 
feelings  for  them. 

"We  have  in  our  employ  men  who  have  been  working  stead- 
ily for  us  for  from  five  to  thirty  years,  and  we  have  yet  to  hear 
one  instance  when  anyone  in  our  employ  has  ever  been  done 
an  injustice. 

"It  is  true  that  our  employes  were  induced  some  years  ago 
to  associate  themselves  with  some  of  the  different  unions  and 
were  persuaded  to  go  out  on  a  strike.  We  knew  that  they  were 
wrong,  and  we  felt  that  we  could  not  conscientiously  accede  to 
any  of  their  demands,  and  we  told  them  so. 

"When  we  were  compelled  to  protect  ourselves,  we  did  so 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  that  is  something  that  we  always 
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intend  to  dp.  We  have  made  a  practice  ever  since  we  have 
been  in  business  of  never  asking  a  man  what  his  nationality 
was,  his  religion,  or  whether  he  belonged  to  any  union  or  not 
All  we  wanted  was  good,  faithful  service,  and  we  did  not  see 
how  we  could  be  justified  in  attempting  to  interfere  with  any 
of  his  personal  liberties. 

"But  we  have  always  had  it  understood  that  we  would  never 
allow  any  persons  but  ourselves  to  run  our  business.  This 
simply  goes  to  show  that  we  are  running  today,  and  we  always 
will,  what  is  known  as  an  absolutely  Open  Shop. 


Industry  is  making  rapid  strides  in  Winnipeg 

"We  do  not  recognize  a  minimum  wage  in  any  way,  shape 
or  form,  and  we  will  always  be  too  pleased  to  pay  any  man 
full  value  for  his  services,  and  we  do  believe  that  any  company 
or  concern  in  existence  will  never  employ  cheap  labor  when  it 
is  possible  to  get  hold  of  the  very  best.  We  have  found  in  our 
experience  that  the  best  labor  is  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 

"What  has  bothered  us  a  great  deal  in  placing  men  in  our 
shops  has  been  the  fact  that  if  they  come  to  us  from  the  rail- 
road shops  that  are  unionized  they  are  inclined  to  restrict  the 
output  as  much  as  possible.    This,  of  course,  is  something  that 
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we  will  not  stand  for,  and  we  think  today  we  have  the  best 
satisfied  outfit  of  employes  that  there  is  to  be  found  in  any 
shop.  *'^n  £ 

"Any  requests  or  privileges  that  our  men  would  like  to  have, 
they  laiow  they  can  ask  us  for  individually.  And  they  will 
always  receive  the  very  best  consideration  that  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  give  them." 

Winnipeg  is  located  in  an  agricultural  country,  but  this 
fact  takes  no  emphasis  away  from  its  industrial  activity.  In 
the  life  of  this  city  there  is  much  of  interest  to  the  worker  in 
the  shop  and  factory.  The  activities  of  this  growing  metrop- 
olis are  directed  toward  mutual  helpfulness.  The  municipal 
administration  and  the  numerous  citizen  committees  by  their 
work  show  their  desire  to  retain  in  Winnipeg,  despite  its  rapid 
growth,  the  joys  which  the  individual  finds  in  life  in  the  small 
city.  And  in  the  city's  manufacturing  life  you  can  see  the  same 
spirit  of  co-operation.  Everywhere  there  is  the  kind  of  team 
work  that  wins. 


THE  A.  F.  OF  L.  AND  THE  I.  W.  W. 


John  Golden,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Leader,  Says  of  the  I.  W.  W. 

"It  goes  without  saying  that  the  I.  W.  W.  openly  advocates 
violence  not  only  against  the  employers  of  labor,  but  against  the 
workers  themselves.  One  of  the  leaders  quoted  above,  speak- 
ing to  a  large  body  of  Italian  strikers,  during  the  troubles  in 
Lawrence,  said :  "Go  out  and  make  the  gun  shops  busy ;  I  am 
going  to  buy  a  gun  myself." 

and  Harry  Zettel,  an  I.  W.  W.  leader,  says : 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  a  h3rpocrite.  It  pre- 
tends to  be  good  in  the  daytime,  but  at  night  it  uses  dynamite. 
It  stood  by  the  McNamaras  when  it  knew  they  were  guilty 
and  it  cannot  escape  its  share  of  responsibility  for  their  out- 
rages."— From  New  York  World, 
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THE  COLLAPSE  OF  THE  PATERSON  STRIKE. 

The  Paterson  strikers,  realizing  their  mistake  at  last,  have 
given  up  the  strike  and  are  applying  for  their  old  positions. 
But  a  vast  number  will  not  be  able  to  find  employment  and 
without  doubt  have  a  long  period  of  idleness  ahead  of  them. 
Not  nearly  as  many  hands  are  needed  now  as  were  employed 
at  the  time  of  the  strike;  the  manufacturers  have  lost  nearly 
all  their  spring  and  summer  order's  and  their  business  is  demor- 
alized. 

Two  points  should  be  remembered : 

The  manufacturers  claimed  that  wages  were  higher  in  Pater- 
son than  in  any  other  silk  making  community  in  America. 

The  men  went  on  strike  at  the  instigation  of  the  L  W.  W. 
agitators.  No  demands  whatever  were  made  until  after  the 
strike  took  place. 

Now  that  the  men  concede  the  folly  of  their  action,  and  the 
strike  agitators  have  left  for  new  fields,  the  promises  of  these 
L  W.  W.  leaders  sound  pretty  flat. 

For  instance,  at  one  meeting  Haywood  shouted : 

"If  we  get  the  eight  hour  day,  and  the  circumstances  war- 
rant it,  we'll  ask  six  hours." 

And  at  another: 

"When  we've  won  this  strike  and  twenty-five  per  cent  in- 
crease in  wages,  we'll  strike  for  another  twenty-five  per  cent." 

The  strike  lasted  twenty-one  weeks.  23,000  employes  were 
affected.  They  lost  $5,250,000.00  in  wages;  many  of  them 
have  lost  their  employment  in  Paterson  forever. 

The  manufacturers  lost  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
business ;  twenty-one  small  concerns  went  into  bankruptcy. 

The  city  of  Paterson  has  lost  thousands  of  dollars  in  in- 
creased expenses  and  destroyed  property.  If  reports  are  true, 
it  will  lose  several  large  silk  factories  in  the  near  future ;  they 
arc  seeking  locations  elsewhere. 

Who  were  responsible  for  the  strike? 

William  D.  Haywood,  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn  and  their 
crowd  of  agitators. 

Who  were  the  sole  ones  to  be  benefited  ? 

William  D.  Haywood,  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn  and  their 
crowd  of  agitators. 
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INDEPENDENT  MOLDERS  CANNOT  BE  FORCED 
TO  JOIN  THE  IRON  MOLDERS*  UNION. 


Decision  of  Special  Judge  Thornton.    Permanent  Injunction 

and  Six  Thousand  Dollars  Awarded  the  Keyless 

Company  of  Indianapolis. 

The  diflFerence  between  Militant  Trades  Unionism  and 
peaceful  persuasion  was  distinctly  defined  by  Special  Judge 
Thornton  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Marion  County,  Indiana, 
in  the  case  of  the  Keyless  Lock  Company  against  the  Inter- 
national Molders'  Union  of  North  America.  The  trial  of  this 
case  consumed  twelve  days  and  was  replete  with  features  un- 
usual in  Labor  Injunction  suits,  namely: 

The  withdrawal  of  two  of  the  principal  attorneys  for  the 
defense  from  the  case. 

The  introduction  in  evidence  by  the  plaintiffs  of  over  one 
hundred  exhibits  of  books  and  documents  of  the  International 
Molders'  Union  and  its  subordinate  locals,  Nos.  17  and  56, 
which  brought  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  court  the  secret  workings 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  organization. 

The  judgment  of  Six  Thousand  Dollars  damages  entered 
against  thirteen  of  the  defendants  named  in  the  complaint  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiffs,  which  means  that  such  defendants  are 
liable  for  that  amount,  and  that  any  property  owned  by  said 
defendants — subject  to  execution — may  be  sold  to  satisfy  said 
judgment. 

The  case  was  well  prepared  and  fairly  tried  and  the  first 
case  to  come  before  the  Courts  of  the  State  of  Indiana  wherein 
the  sole  issue  involved  is  the  "Qosed  Shop."  The  complaint 
names  the  Business  Agent  and  twenty  other  individual  defend- 
ants, members  of  the  Iron  Molders'  Union,  and  in  part  alleges : 

That  the  Keyless  Lock  Company  operated  an  "open  shop," 
employing  both  union  and  non-union  molders  and  coremakers, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  strike  had  in  their  employ  three  non- 
union and  seventeen  union  molders. 

That  a  local  union  has  no  power  to  declare  a  strike  until  it 
has  first  submitted  a  grievance  to  their  National  Executive 
Board  and  received  a  sanction  to  make  certain  demands  and 
strike  in  the  event  such  demands  are  refused. 
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That  all  members  of  this  union  are  obligated  to  secrecy  and 
subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  in  their  National 
Constitution. 

That  this  union  is  an  unincorporated  voluntary  association 
composed  of  many  local  unions  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, the  goverment  thereof  vested  in  the  International  Union 
located  in  Cincinnati,  which  is  the  supreme  head  and  ultimate 
tribunal  to  whom  all  grievances  and  whose  decisions  are  final. 

That  the  International  officers  and  officers  and  members  of 
Local  Unions  Nos.  17  and  56  of  Indianapolis,  with  equal 
knowledge  and  consent,  resolved  and  conspired,  combined  and 
confederated  to  force  the  Keyless  Lock  Company  to  discharge 
three  non-union  molders  employed  in  their  foundry  and  em- 
ploy no  molders  or  coremakers  unless  they  belonged  to  said 
union. 

That  at  the  time  of  the  strike  the  Keyless  Lock  Company 
paid  its  molders  and  coremakers  as  high  rates  as  those  speci- 
fied in  the  union  scale  of  wages  for  Indianapolis  and  paid  espe- 
cially skilled  molders  a  higher  wage ;  that  the  shop  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  foundry  were  as  good  as  in  any  other  foundry 
in  Indianapolis  and  no  complaint  or  demands  had  been  made 
by  any  of  the  employes  of  the  firm  prior  to  the  demands  made 
by  the  Iron  Molders'  Union. 

That  in  order  to  carry  out  the  decision  of  the  imion  to  strike 
the  fotmdry  of  said  company  the  corresponding  representative 
of  the  tmion  sent  a  written  demand  to  the  foreman  of  the 
foundry  on  Oct.  31,  1912,  as  follows : 

'7  am  instructed  to  write  you  in  regard  to  the  condi- 
tions that  are  in  the  shop  where  you  are  foreman.  You 
have  been  discriminating  against  our  men  for  a  long 
time," 

"I  am  requested  to  notify  you  that  you  will  either 
have  to  run  a  union  shop  or  a  scab  shop" 

"If  the  three  men  that  are  not  in  the  organization  do 
not  come  in  the  union  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  your  shop 
will  be  struck" 

Following  the  above  letter,  two  weeks  later,  the  Business 
Agent  called  on  the  foundry  foreman  and  demanded  he  should 
discharge  the  three  non-union  men  and  thereafter  employ  only 
union  members  and  be  governed  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  union,  threatening  if  these  demands  were  refused  to 
strike  the  shop. 
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The  foreman  made  no  reply  to  the  written  demands  and 
refused  to  grant  the  demand  as  made  by  the  Business  Agent, 
and  thereupon  he  gave  the  "sign  of  the  strike"  and  all  the 
union  molders  and  coremakers  immediately  quit  work. 

The  complaint  further  alleges  that  in  furtherance  of  said 
unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy  the  Iron  Molders'  Union 
employed  pickets  to  watch  the  Keyless  Lock  Company's  prem- 
ises and  paid  them  specially  for  it.  They  employed  three  men 
who  were  not  strikers  from  the  plant  and  these  three  men  and 
others  associated  with  them  did  by  day  and  by  night  watch  the 
shop  and  adjacent  streets  and  threatened,  followed,  cursed, 
intimidated  and  assaulted  various  of  the  non-union  molders 
because  they  would  not  quit  their  jobs. 

That  along  in  December,  1912,  these  men  rented  a  house 
directly  opposite  the  gate  leading  to  the  foundry  in  which  to 
house  the  pickets,  who  congregated  there  daily  and  abused, 
threatened  and  assaulted  the  employes  of  the  company. 

That  on  the  17th  day  of  April,  1913,  several  of  the  defend- 
ants and  their  associates  to  the  number  of  thirty  assembled  at 
the  plant,  divided  into  two  squads  at  5  o'clock  P.  M.  to  cover 
the  two  directions  which  the  non-union  men  must  take  in  going 
to  their  homes.  Upon  the  non-union  men  emerging  from  the 
foundry  they  were  assaulted  with  bricks  and  stones  and  a  riot 
ensued,  in  which  a  special  policeman  and  one  of  the  three  hired 
pickets  were  shot  and  seriously  wounded. 

That  at  the  time  of  this  riot  there  were  no  regular  city 
police  present,  as  those  who  had  preserved  peace  and  protected 
the  non-union  men  from  assault  by  the  pickets,  had  been  with- 
drawn and  sent  to  patrol  the  flooded  district,  where  their  pres- 
ence was  imperative.  The  strikers  took  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  the  police  and  several  brutal  assaults  and  the  riot 
followed. 

The  defense  throughout,  as  is  their  usual  procedure  in  in- 
junction suits,  sought  to  array  capital  against  labor  and  vigor- 
ously sought  to  sustain  the  right  to  strike  and  picket  indis- 
criminately, but  their  evidence  in  the  main  was  weak,  evasive 
or  utterly  false  as  extracts  hereafter  given  from  the  court's 
opinion  will  show. 

We  quote  from  the  brief  of  Attorney  Charles  Martindale, 
Chief  Counsel  for  the  Keyless  Lock  Company,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Court  at  the  close  of  the  trial  as  follows : 
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When  the  design  or  purpose  for  which  a  strike  is  called,  is 
to  coerce  a  non-union  man  to  become  a  member  of  the  union 
and  come  under  its  rules  and  conditions  or  to  deprive  him  of 
the  opportunity  to  labor ;  or  where  the  design  or  purpose  for 
which  the  strike  is  called  is  to  coerce  an  employer  to  discharge 
his  non-union  employes  and  employ  only  union  employes  and 
establish  what  is  known  as  the  '  closed  shop,"  the  purpose  and 
design  is  unlawful : 

(A)  Because  its  object  is  to  restrain  trade,  and 

(B)  Because  its  object  is  contrary  to  public  pol- 

icy and  unlawful  at  common  law. 
The  International  Molders'  Union  of  North  America  is  an 
unlawful  combination — 

(A)  Because  its  Constitution,  Article  VII,  re- 

quires its  members  to  surrender  their 
individual  freedom  of  action. 

(B)  .  Because  it  seeks  to  create  a  monopoly  of 

foundry  labor. 

(C)  It  seeks  to  restrain  trade  of  molders  by  re- 

quiring the  mto  work  only  at  prices  fixed 
by  the  union  and  to  deprive  non-union 
molders  of  employment. 

Extracts  from  Court's  Opinion. 

The  strike  was  illegal  in  its  inception,  unlawfully  called,  and 
such  being  the  case  could  not  be  upheld  by  any  lawful  means. 
Any  kind  of  picketing,  peaceful  or  otherwise,  to  effectuate  the 
objects  of  this  strike  is  imlawful.  It  puts  upon  the  person 
against  whom  the  picketing  is  directed  an  unlawful  pressure. 

This  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  cases  arising  between  capital 
and  labor.  Such  a  situation  is  to  be  deplored  for  capital  is  of 
little  value  without  the  laborer,  and  the  laborer,  as  society  is 
now  organized,  is  helpless  without  the  use  of  capital  to  furnish 
his  employment. 

The  part  of  the  union  was  to  unionize  the  business  of  the 
plaintiffs;  one  of  the  methods  resorted  to  was  picketing, — a 
dangerous  method,  because  the  zeal  of  the  pickets  is  very  apt 
to  lead  to  violent  methods  not  tolerated  by  law. 

These  employes  had  a  right  to  quit  their  employment  any 
moment  they  saw  fit  to  do  so,  without  excuse,  even  though 
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they  may  have  known  their  action  would  inflict  great  damage 
to  their  employers. 

The  use  of  force,  violence  or  intimidation  to  obtain  the  ends 
of  a  strike  is  unlawful.  A  union  in  its  collective  capacity 
has  no  right  to  impose  a  course  of  conduct  rules,  adopted  for 
its  members,  upon  any  other  man  against  his  wishes,  nor  has 
an  individual  member  of  a  union  the  right  to  do  so. 

Archbishop  Ireland  has  well  said:  "The  right  of  personal 
liberty  to  work  if  one  wishes  without  fear  is  a  right  of  which 
no  man  can  with  any  shadow  of  equity  deprive  another." 
Again  it  has  been  said :  "The  same  law  which  guarantees  men 
the  right  to  quit  their  employment  will  also  guarantee  others 
the  right  to  remain  at  work  and  any  interference  with  this 
right  is  an  invasion  of  the  very  right  for  which  striking  work- 
men are  themselves  contending." 

Workmen  in  employment  or  seeking  employment  are  entitled 
to  unobstructed  access  to  the  foundry  over  the  streets  and 
highways  without  being  subjected  to  threats  or  violence,  moles- 
tation or  insults  of  any  kind  and  the  right  is  not  at  all  afiFected 
by  asumed  peculiarities  of  the  conditions  attending  the  strug- 
gles of  men  in  the  economic  conflicts  between  laborer  and  cap- 
italist, nor  by  any  considerations  of  public  policy  in  respect 
to  these  conflicts. 

Mere  numbers  of  the  pickets  may  in  itself  constitute  intimi- 
dation. Large  numbers  of  pickets  is  itself  a  show  of  force 
and  an  act  of  intimidation  and  will  be  enjoined. 

The  most  reprehensible  intimidation  may  exist  not  only 
without  violence  but  without  words  or  even  the  lifting  of  a 
finger. 

Persuasion  too  emphatic  or  too  long  and  too  persistently 
continued  may  itself  become  a  nuisance  and  its  use  a  form  of 
unlawful  coercion,  restrainable  by  injunction. 

Whenever  an  attempt  to  persuade  develops  into  an  attempt 
to  coerce  the  mind  or  will,  the  legal  limit  of  the  right  of  strik- 
ers has  been  passed,  and  the  act  becomes  an  unlawful  infringe- 
ment on  the  rights  of  others. 

The  facts  charged  show  a  conspiracy.     A  conspiracy  is 
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defined  as  "A  combination  of  two  or  more  persons,  by  some 
concerted  action  to  accomplish  some  criminal  or  unlawful  pur- 
pose; or  to  accomplish  some  purpose,  not  in  itself  unlawful  or 
criminal,  by  criminal  or  unlawful  means." 

All  who  are  members  of  an  unlawful  conspiracy  are  equally 
guilty  and  are  liable  for  the  unlawful  act  of  any  one  or  more 
of  their  number  performed  after  they  have  joined  such  con- 
spiracy. If  "the  combination  or  association  is  innocent  in  its 
inception,  but  afterwards  is  perverted  to  unlawful  ends,  only 
those  participating  in  the  perversion  are  held  to  be  conspira- 
tors." 

This  strike  had  its  inception  in  local  Union  No.  56.  The 
purpose  of  the  strike  is  very  definitely  set  forth  in  the  letter 
of  the  corresponding  representative  dated  Oct.  31,  addressed 
to  the  foreman  of  the  Keyless  Lock  Company,  and  it  is  the 
official  act  of  the  Union.  The  sentence  "If  the  three  men  that 
are  not  in  the  organization  do  not  come  into  the  Union  at  the 
end  of  two  weeks,  your  shop  will  be  struck,"  is  pregnant  with 
meaning.  It  shows  that  the  strike  was  brought  to  compel  these 
three  men  to  join  the  union.  If  they  would  join,  no  strike, 
is  the  inference,  would  be  ordered;  if  not,  then  there  would 
be  a  strike. 

This  strike,  being  without  justification  in  law,  all  the  con- 
sequences flowing  from  it  are  attributable  to  those  participating 
in  it,  and  whatever  damages  are  the  approximate  result  of 
the  strike,  such  participators  are  liable  for  them. 

But  I  need  not  rest  this  case  on  the  ground  just  stated. 
Suppose  the  strike  was  lawfully  declared.  There  is  abundance 
of  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  unlawfully  conducted. 

No  one,  with  an  unbiased  mind,  can  sit  and  listen  to  this 
evidence,  day  by  day,  as  I  have  done,  and  not  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  undue  coercion  brought  to  bear  by  the 
union,  and  violence  and  intimidation  manifested  on  these 
workmen  of  the  Keyless  Lock  Company.  No  necessity  for  the 
excessive  number  of  pickets  maintained  by  the  strikers.  There 
is  no  necessity  to  show  force  in  order  to  persuade  a  molder  to 
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quit  work,  unless  the  object  was  to  make  a  show  of  force 
added  to  the  acts  of  persuasion. 

The  epithets  applied  to  the  Keyless  Lock  Company,  to  their 
employes,  are  too  vile  and  debasing  for  any  human  lips  to 
utter.  They  were  intended  to  intimidate  the  workingmen. 
Such  epithets  by  strikers  to  non-union  workmen  have  been 
denounced  repeatedly  by  the  Courts  in  many  States. 

The  riot  of  April  seventeenth,  shows  the  intimidation  that 
had  previously  existed  over  these  workmen.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  determine  who  began  the  fight  on  April  17th.  It  is 
sufficient  to  consider  the  menacing  attitude  of  the  strikers. 
If  they  did  not  intend  an  assault  on  the  employes  when  they 
came  out  on  that  evening,  why  were  they  there  to  the  number 
of  thirty  at  that  particular  time,  coming  from  divers  directions 
in  so  short  a  time,  if  not  by  preconceived  plan  and  object?  And 
why  was  one  of  the  three  hired  pickets  armed  in  violation  of 
law? 

There  will  be  a  finding  for  the  .plaintiff s  in  the  sum  of  Six 
Thousand  ($6,000)  Dollars  as  against  the  defendants  who  are 
in  Court,  with  the  costs  of  this  trial. 

As  against  these  same  defendants  there  will  be  a  decree, 
enjoining  them  as  prayed  in  the  bill. 

The  decree  will  likewise  enjoin  all  the  members  of  locals 
No.  17  and  56,  whose  names  have  been  put  in  evidence,  as 
well  as  Joseph  F.  Valentine,  John  Campbell  and  William 
Reitche,  their  names  to  be  set  forth  in  the  decree,  to  be  bind- 
ing on  them  from  and  after  they  shall  have  actual  notice 
thereof.  The  decree  should  provide  that  any  person,  who  does 
any  act  in  violation  of  the  injunction,  after  actual  notice 
thereof,  should  be  deemed  in  contempt  of  Court. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  will 
appeal  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of 
those  who  heard  the  case  that  Judge  Thornton  was  very  care- 
ful not  to  permit  error  to  creep  in  the  record,  and  allowed  tfic 
defendants  the  utmost  latitude  in  the  conduct  of  their  side  of 
the  case.  Owing  to  the  tactics  of  the  defense  the  record  in 
the  case  is  enormous  and  if  written  up  for  the  review  of  the 
Supreme  Court  the  expense  to  the  Union  will  be  great. 
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EXAGGERATION  BY  SO-CALLED  REFORMERS 
DEPLORED. 


''Nation/'  in  editorial,  calls 
attention  to  common  practice. 

That  a  new  tendency  is  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  in  a 
certain  line  of  magazine  writing  is  evident.  The  magazines 
which  have  sought  to  fulfill  the  clamor  for  sensationalism, 
always  with  one  eye  on  their  subscription  lists,  can  well  profit 
by  the  following  sane  editorial  declaration  of  the  NATION, 
recognized  by  all  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  leading  period- 
icals of  the  country. 

"♦  *  *  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  East  Side  today  is  better 
oflf  physically  and  spiritually  than  it  has  ever  been.  Housing 
conditions,  health,  recreation  show  an  immense  improvement. 
The  economic  situation  is  better  than  ever  before.  There  is 
poverty,  of  course,  but  not  so  much  as  there  was  ten  years  ago. 
The  standard  of  living  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  but  after  all, 
it  is  only  fair  to  compare  it  with  the  European  standards  and 
circumstances  from  which  the  great  itnmigrant  masses  have 
sought  refuge  here.  The  East  Side  today  supplements  its  con- 
sumption of  English  newspapers  with  a  vernacular  press  that 
counts  a  circulation  approaching  the  half  billion  mark.  The 
busiest  branches  of  the  public  library  are  mostly  below  Four- 
teenth Street. 

"Is  it  necessary  to  exaggerate  in  order  truly  to  be  social 
minded?  Is  it  essential  to  the  continuance  of  honest  effort 
for  the  improvement  of  life  among  the  alien  elements  in  this 
city  to  picture  life  on  the  East  Side  as  dragging  itself  out  in 
a  drab  atmosphere  of  crime,  vice  and  tuberculosis  ?  If  formerly 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  empty  talk  about  the  dignity  of  labor 
and  the  self-respect  of  the  working  class,  have  we  improved 
matters  by  pushing  together  into  one  confused  mass  the  shop 
worker  and  the  cadet,  the  factory  girl  and  the  woman  of  the 
streets?  Well  meaning  social  workers  might  pause  to  reflect 
on  the  fallacious  insolence  they  are  guilty  of  against  a  class 
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whose  interests  they  have  al  heart.  Presumably  it  was  a 
social  minded  person  who  proposed  to  quote  an  East  Side 
mother  as  saying  that  if  it  was  a  choice  between  having  her 
young  daughter  starve  or  go  on  the  street  she  would  urge 
her  to  the  latter  course.  The  mind  rejects  the  vile  slur; 
rejects  it  because  it  is  inconceivable,  because  it  insults  our  very 
conception  of  motherhood.  Tens  of  thousands  of  mothers 
in  the  tenement  districts  of  New  York  slave  for  their  children, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  girls  toil  in  the  factories  in  whom 
the  monstrous  ideas  promulgated  by  loose-tongued  agitators 
could  only  arouse  stupefaction  or  utter  abhorence.  We  do  the 
workers  of  this  city  no  service  by  taking  their  lives  of  fairly 
normal  happiness  based  on  ancient  duties  and  the  ancient 
sanctities  and  besmirching  them  with  our  patronizing 
decadentisms." 


EVERYBODY  SATISFIED  BUT  THE  UNION 
AGITATOR. 

In  the  August  number  of  the  Machinists;  Monthly  Journal, 
W.  H.  Shaw,  Business  Agent  for  the  Pittsburg  Lodge,  writes 
as  follows: 

"Conditions  in  District  No.  6,  as  far  as  work  is  concerned, 
were  never  better,  and  from  what  I  know  of  the  machinists  in 
this  city,  they  are,  or  should  be,  happy.  They  don't  want  eight 
hours  per  day,  and  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  money  they 
are  receiving.  All  they  want  is  work,  work,  work,  instead 
of  getting  together  like  other  crafts  and  asking  for  better  con- 
ditions. *  *  *  It  is  a  positive  fact  that  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  laughed  at  by  some  of  the  other  organizations  that 
are  doing  battle  with  the  bosses." 

In  other  words,  because  the  machinists  in  this  district  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  their  day's  work  and  their  day's  pay, 
the  business  agent  feels  that  they  merit  the  contempt  of  all 
organizations  that  are  "doing  battle  with  the  bosses." 
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THE  JOY  OF  WORK— THEREIN  LIES  THE  REAL 
HAPPINESS  OF  LIFE. 

Miss  Agnes  Hart  Wilson,  daughter  of  William  B.  Wilson 
of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  Cabinet,  has  attrac- 
ted a  world  of  attention  by  an  interview  in  which  she  is  quoted 
as.  saying  that  she  would  far  rather  be  back  at  her  work  as 
a  stenographer  than  be  active  in  Washington  society.  "Unfor- 
tunately," she  says,  "I  had  to  quit  work  as  my  father's  secre- 
tary when  he  received  his  portfolio.  My  mother  is  unable  to 
perform  the  duties  of  hostess,  and  I  must  serve  in  her  place/' 

We  sometimes  pity  the  world's  workers  without  stopping  to 
think  of  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  humanity's  "great,  deep, 
ocean-like  joy"  in  its  work.  Dr.  Crane  has  recently  put  it  in 
these  stirring  words  in  a  call  for  someone  to  put  it  into 
poetry  or  fiction: 

There  is  the  joy  of  being  a  railway  engineer,  of  laying  brick, 
of  sawing  boards,  of  plowing  corn,  of  housekeeping,  of  cook- 
ing, of  manufacturing — the  joy  of  work.  The  wnole  atmo- 
sphere of  our  day  is  vibrant  with  it.  And  not  a  soul  to  speak  it. 
The  "top-notchers"  of  literature  are  too  busy  describing  the 
adulteries  of  the  upper  ten,  the'  silly  freaks  of  idleness,  the 
sillier  games  of  the  rich. 

No  one  can  question  the  pleasure  men  take  in  business. 
Taken  from  their  life  work  by  wealth,  age  or  the  demands  of 
the  others  of  the  family,  they  pine  away  and  die  from  ennui. 
Men  long  to  get  back  to  the  old  farm  and  earn  their  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  their  faces.  An  Edison  puts  in  eighteeji  hours 
a  day  and  sleeps  curled  up  on  his  desk  so  as  to  be  on  the  spot. 
When  a  man  has  found  his  work  he  is  happy  in  it,  and 
there  is  no  blessing  like  it.  Stevenson  sings  of  the  workmen 
who 

"Sow  gladness  on  the  peopled  lands, 
And  still  with  laughter,  song  and  shout 
Spin  the  great  wheel  of  earth  about." 

Work  is  the  greatest  sport  there  is.  If  you  do  not  under- 
stand this,  look  around  you  and  see  what  the  trouble  is. — 
Minneapolis  Journal. 
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SAFETY  MEASURES  OF  PROGRESSIVE 
EMPLOYERS. 


By  William  H.  Doolittle,  Safety  Inspector,  National  Metal 
Trades  Association. 

Regarding  the  change  in  point  of  view  during  the  past 
decade  on  the  subject  of  personal  injury,  "The  Daily  Iron 
Trade"  said  in  part,  editorially,  in  the  June  23rd  issue : 


Figure  I. 

Elevator  under  pouring  spout  in  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  foundry  which 
allows  large  ladles  to  be  safely  filled  and  provides  for  closing  the 
opening  in  the  floor  when  small  ladles  are  being  filled,  or  when 
not  in  use. 
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"The  policy  nowadays  is  to  lessen  the  number  by  diminishing 
the  avoidable  accident. 

"Dangerous  places  are  plainly  marked  as  dangerous  and,  if 
possible,  are  railed  off. 

"Workmen  do  hot  get  hurt  twice  in  the  same  place  without 
someone  at  headquarters  getting  very  busy. 

"If  a  man  gets  hurt  in  a  particular  place  the  big  corporation 
wants  to  know  what  is  being  done  to  prevent  a  similar  acci- 
dent on  that  spot  in  the  future." 


FiGUKE  II. 

Group  of  shop  notices  used  in  the  plant  of  the  Brown  &  Sharpe 
Manufacturinp:  Company,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  warning 
employes  agamst  dangerous  practices. 

Transferring  n^olten  iron  from  the  cupola  to  the  ladle  in 
an  iron  foundry  is  an  operation  in  which  many  moulders 
have  been  severely  burned  by  the  running  stream  of  iron. 
The  way  in  which  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing 
Company,  Providence,  R.  I.,  have  practically  eliminated 
accidents  at  the  cupola  spout  is  illustrated  in  Figure  I. 
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The  universal  use  of  the  traveling  crane  and  the  rapid  and 
continuous  moving  of  heavy  loads  from  one  part  of  the 
works  to  another  has  brought  about  the  necessity  of  look- 
ing very  carefully  after  all  parts  of  the  hoisting  tackle. 
Slings  of  manila  hemp  (Musa  Textilis),  wire  rope,  or  chain 


Figure  III. 

Hoisting  chains  in  the  plant  of  Morgan  Construction  Company,  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts.  These  chains  arc  regularly  inspected  for 
flaws  and  periodically  annealed  to  prevent  ciystalization.  Over 
the  rack  is  posted  a  table  of  "Safe  Loads  For  Chains"  from 
Kent's  Handbook.  At  the  right  is  seen  a  spring  hook  used  to 
prevent  straining  lathe  centers  when  lifting  in  loads. 


are  prone  to  fall  to  speedy  decay  unless  faithfully  and  per- 
sistently looked  after  and  cared  for.  Figure  III  shows  a 
collection  of  chains  used  for  hoisting  loads  in  the  plant  of 
the  Morgan  Construction  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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One  of  the  great  sources  of  danger  to  employes  is  the 
revolving  bar  of  work  projecting  from  the  spindle  of  the 
turret  lathe.  These  bars  are  often  of  comparatively  large, 
diameter  (from  one  inch  to  three  inches),  and  many  times 
an  unfortunate  workman  who  unwarily  approached  the  end 
of  the  bar  has  been  caught,  whirled  about  and  seriously 


Figure  IV. 

Angle  iron  protectors  covering  dangerous  revolving  bars  of  work 
projecting^  from  the  spindles  of  turret  lathes  in  the  plant  of  the 
Norton  Grinding  Company,  Worcester,  Masschusetts.  The  protec- 
tion b  made  noiseless  and  injury  to  the  polished  surface  of  the 
work  avoided  by  the  introduction,  at  intervals  in  the  angle,  of 
strips  of  leather  belting. 


injured.  The  danger  is  still  grater  for  the  reason  that  in 
shops  where  this  particular  variety  of  serious  accident  has 
not  happened  the  men  do  not  know  the  peril  to  which  they 
are  exposed.  Figure  IV  illustrates  the  perfect  way  in  which 
the  Norton  Grinding  Company  have  solved  the  problem. 
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The  subject  of  fly  wheel  disruptions  was  treated  at  some 
length  in  an  article  in  "The  Review"  of  December,  1912. 
The  stop  here  shown  (Figure  V)  not  only  prevents  such  a 
catastrophe  but  may  be  used  for  instantly  stopping  the 


FiGUEE  V. 

Engine  stop  attached  to  steam  engine  in  the  plant  of  the  Brown  & 
Sharpe  Manufacturing  Comanv,  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  The 
device  operates  by  centrifugal  force  and  prevents  the  speed  of 
the  fly-wheel  exceeding  a  predetermined  limit  In  addition  to 
this  is  the  system  of  electric  wiring  which  permits  shutting  down 
the  engine  instantly  from  any  part  of  the  works. 


engine  from  any  part  of  the  works.  In  case  of  accident  this 
is  often  very  important  and  many  valuable  lives  have  been 
saved  in  this  manner. 

The  knuckle  guard  for  wheel  barrows,  now  used  univer- 
sally, originated  in  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  plant.    There  arc 
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many  swiriging  doors  which  close  automatically  and  the 
passing  of  workmen  with  loaded  barrows  through  these 
doors  lead  to  the  evolution  of  the  knuckle  guard  shown  in 
Figure  VI. 


Bkmn  ^  Shaspi  Mr«.  C^ 
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Figure  VI. 

Knuckle  guard  applied  to  the  handles  of  a  wheel-harrow  in  the  plant 
of  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  where  it  originated  and  is  still  in  use. 


MUSEUM  USES  BUTTONS  IN  SAFETY  CAMPAIGN. 

More  than  200,000  school  children  of  New  York  are  now 
wearing  the  green  and  red  button  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Safety,  which  has  been  carrying  on  a  children's  safety 
crusade  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  object  of  this 
crusade  is  street  safety,  and  the  basis  of  the  campaign  is 
daily  class-room  talks  by  lecturers  from  the  museum,  both 
public  and  parochial  schools  being  included. 
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THE  MINIMUM  WAGE— ITS  FALLACIES. 

Although  the  minimum  wage  proposition  is  essentially 
economic,  the  arguments  favoring  its  establishment  by  law  are 
vague  and  sentimental,  and  never  economic.  To  argue  that 
social  justice  demands  that  each  and  every  working  girl  should 
receive  a  "living  wage"  without  regard  to  her  worth  does  not 
prove  that  a  minimum  wage  law  will  insure  that  every  girl  will 
be  employed  so  that  she  can  earn  a  minimum  wage.  The  argu- 
ments by  those  favoring  such  a  law  consist  largely  of  indict- 
ments, instead  of  sound  economic  reasoning.  A  clear  imder- 
standing  of  the  minimum  wage  is  possible  only  in  the  light  of 
fundamental  economic  principles.  We  must  consider  how 
wages  are  fixed. 

Employer  Cannot  Fix  Wages. 

Political  economy  teaches  us  that  wages  are  determined  by 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  that  the  employer  cannot 
fix  wages.  If  he  cannot  and  does  not  fix  wages,  he  cannot  be 
held  responsible  for  "unfair  wages,"  so  far  as  such  may  exist. 
The  employer  affects  wages  only  by  his  demand  for  laborers ; 
he  does  not  control  the  supply.  The  wage  of  any  person  should 
and  does  depend  upon  his  productivity,  which  in  turn  is  the 
result  of  skill,  industry,  and  experience.  The  skilful  and  indus- 
trious person  is  in  great  demand  by  employers  and  therefore 
commands  a  high  wage.  The  unskilled  or  shiftless  worker  is 
not  in  strong  demand,  because  such  a  worker  produces  little, 
and  may  waste  considerable  material  for  the  employer,  and 
accordingly  is  worth  but  little  to  that  employer.  That  worker 
receives  low  wages  because  he  deserves  no  more  than  he  earns. 
He  earns  litfle  for  himself  and  is  not  very  profitable  to  his 
employer.  The  supply  of  inefficient  workers  is  lai^e,  the  de- 
mand small  and  wages  low.  On  the  other  hand,  the  demand 
for  skilled,  industrious  workers  is  large,  the  supply  small, 
and  the  wages  high.  The  way  for  any  worker  to  increase  his 
wages  is  to  become  more  skilled  and  industrious,  so  that  he 
will  be  in  greater  demand.    In  fact  the  only  manner  by  which 
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a  person  can  secure  a  permanent  increase  in  his  wages  is  to 
increase  his  efficiency  by  strict  attention  to  business  and  by 
becoming  more  skilled  either  through  training  or  greater  ex- 
perience in  the  business.  If  he  does  not  receive  a  proper  re- 
ward for  this  increased  efficiency  from  one  concern,  he  can 
go  to  another  concern  who  will  grant  it,  for  capable  business 
men  are  always  seeking  the  most  efficient  employes.  More- 
over, a  number  of  concerns  pay  commissions,  or  by  the  piece, 
so  that  the  pay  is  a  direct  result  of  efficiency.  Often  bonuses 
and  discounts  on  goods  to  employes  increase  the  stated  wage 
considerably. 

Piece  Work  Most  Equitable  System. 

Because  pay  by  the  piece  is  based  directly  on  efficiency,  it  is 
the  most  equitable  system  of  payment  ever  devised.  It  en- 
courages every  man  to  develop  the  best  that  there  is  in  him 
and  makes  his  earnings  depend  wholly  upon  his  productive- 
ness ;  in  other  words,  it  encourages  him  to  effort  and  pays  him 
for  it.  A  man's  initiative  is  developed  fully  because  he  is  re- 
warded in  full  for  his  efforts.  He  requires  less  supervision  as 
he  does  not  need  to  be  urged  to  do  his  work ;  he  utilizes  fully 
the  equipment  of  the  concern,  and  is  thus  more  profitable  to 
his  employer.  It  allows  the  less  efficient  workers  to  be  em- 
ployed at  their  true  worth,  but  it  justly  gives  the  large  rewards 
to  the  fit,  the  skilled,  and  the  swift. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  any  business  is  some- 
what elastic.  This  number  depends  upon  the  wages  that  have 
to  be  paid,  which  in  turn  depends  upon  the  supply  of  laborers 
suitable  for  that  business,  and  whether  each  additional  person 
employed  yields  the  employer  any  increase  of  profit.  Business, 
in  the  long  run,  is  conducted  only  when  it  is  profitable;  sen- 
timentality does  not  control,  and  cannot  control,  any  successful 
business.  Since  business  is  conducted  only  on  a  basis  of  profit, 
an  employer  will  not  employ  permanently  persons  who  are  not 
profitable  to  him.  It  is  universally  conceded  that  an  employer 
cannot  make  a  practice  of  paying  his  workmen  more  than  they 
are  worth  to  him  and  their  worth  to  him  is  dependent  upon 
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their  ability  to  aid  him  effectively  in  his  business.  No  em- 
ploye can  expect  to  receive  more  in  wages  than  he  actually 
produces  for  the  business.  Nor  is  the  output  of  the  business 
the  sole  product  of  the  wage  earners,  for  they  constitute  only 
one  productive  factor,  there  being  other  factors  such  as  fixed 
and  fluid  capital,  supervisors,  etc. 

The  Law  of  Diminishing  Returns. 

It  is  the  proper  proportioning  of  these  factors  that  deter- 
mines the  greatest  business  success.  Every  business  man  is 
struggling  to  secure  the  most  profitable  adjustment  of  his 
business.  A  concern  that  has  a  poor  proportion  of  factors  may 
make  some  money,  but  the  returns  from  the  business  are  far 
less  than  they  would  be  with  the  best  adjustment  of  the  pro- 
ductive forces.  The  number  and  kind  of  persons  employed  in 
any  establishment  are  regulated  by  the  proper  adjustment  of 
workers  to  floor  space,  equipment,  etc.  A  firm  that  employs 
1,000  persons  at  an  average  of  $10  a  week,  could  use  probably 
100  more,  but  at  a  slightly  lower  average,  for  example,  $9; 
100  more  at  an  average  of  $8.50;  and  an  additional  100  at 
$8 ;  another  100  at  $7.50,  and  finally  100  more  at  $7.00.  This 
is  because  of  a  well-known  law  of  economics — tfie  law  of 
diminishing  returns — or  the  proper  proportioning  of  factors. 
Neither  equipment  nor  floor  space  will  be  sufficient  for  an 
excessive  number,  one  worker  will  be  in  the  way  of  the  others 
and  supervision  will  be  more  difficult  and  expensive.  It  is  not 
good  business  to  employ  more  workers  than  are  profitable,  nor 
any  employe  at  a  wage  that  leaves  no  profit. 

Thus  we  can  see  that  the  wage  of  any  person  depends  upon 
his  productivity.  In  the  retail  business,  for  example,  his  pro- 
ductivity is  related  to  the  amount  of  goods  he  seHs.  A  store, 
for  example,  will  sell  in  a  week  a  certain  amount  of  goods  with 
1,000  employes.  To  raise  the  number  of  employes  to  1,500 
will  not  of  itself  increase  the  sales  50  per  cent,  although  it  will 
increase  the  sales  somewhat,  owing  to  the  impatience  of  some 
customers,  who  if  they  are  not  waited  on  promptly,  will  go 
elsewhere.    The  reason   that  employes  of  a  low  grade  of 
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efficiency  and  training  are  employed  at,  say,  $5,  is  because  at 
that  figure  they  yield  a  small  additional  profit  to  the  business. 
Let  us  assume  that  a  store  employing  1,000  salespeople  sells 
$^X),000  worth  of  goods  each  week,  and  that  the  employes 
receive  an  average  weekly  salary  of  $10 — which  is  just  5  per 
cent  commission.  If  the  number  of  salespeople  is  now  in- 
creased to  1,500  the  sales  will  not  increase  to  $300,000,  be- 
cause of  more  salespeople — in  fact  it  is  doubtful  if  over  $210,- 
000  worth  of  goods  will  be  sold.  Evidently,  there  will  be  many 
employes  who  will  not  be  able  to  sell  $200  worth  of  goods  and 
so  earn  $10  a  week ;  in  reality,  the  average  sales  of  each  em- 
ploye will  amount  now  to  only  $140,  and  at  a  commission  of 
5  per  cent  the  average  wage  on  $140  would  be  $7,  instead  of 
$10. 

In  this  case  the  employer  increases  his  sales  $10,000,  and  his 
profits  $1,000.  If  he  were  to  pay  the  extra  500  employes  the 
average  wage  of  $10,  he  would  pay  out  $5,000  in- wages  to 
sell  the  additional  $10,000  worth  of  goods.  Since  he  receives 
only  $1,000  in  profits  and  pays  out  $5,000  in  wages  in  secur- 
ing the  additional  sales,  he  would  have  an  absolute  loss  of 
$4,000. 

Should  it  happen  that  the  former  1,000  employes  con- 
tinue to  sell  $200,000,  then  the  additional  500  employes  would 
sell  only  $10,000  worth  of  goods,  or  only  $20  each  per  week, 
and  this  at  5  per  cent  would  yield  them  only  $1  a  week  each. 
It  would  be  very  poor  business  policy  for  the  merchant  to  pay 
these  additional  500  salespeople  a  wage  of  $10  each  per  week, 
because  he  would  be  paying  out  $5,000  in  wages  for  having 
$10,000  worth  of  goods  sold  and  no  business  yields  such  enor- 
mous profits  that  it  could  long  stand  tmder  such  a  practice  as 
this  would  be. 

Small  Factory  Would  Be  Hurt  Most. 

If  a  small  factory  where  10  persons  are  employed  produces 
goods  to  the  value  of  $200  every  week,  while  the  overhead 
charges  are  $30,  and  cost  of  raw  material  $50  for  the  same 
time,  the  employer  could  not  afford  to  pay  an  average  wage 
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of  over  $10  a  week  and  remain  in  business  very  long.  If  he 
employs  another  person  at  $8  and  the  value  of  the  goods 
produced  increases  only  to  $210,  the  employer  is  losing  money 
on  that  person,  for  the  extra  $2  would  not  cover  the  cost  of 
raw  material.  Should  the  employer  buy  a  new  machine  for 
the  extra  employe,  the  capital  cost  would  be  increased,  and 
greater  production  than  $220  would  now  be  necessary  to 
leave  a  profit.  However,  if  the  ten  employes  should  increase 
their  productivity  by  industriousness  until  the  amount  of  goods 
increased  to  $300,  the  employer  could  increase  the  average 
wage  to  about  $18  per  week,  or  more,  as  the  overhead  charge 
wotdd  remain  about  the  same.  If  he  were  forced  to  advance  the 
wages  of  all  his  employes  to  $12,  while  they  produced  only 
$200  worth  of  goods,  he  would  have  to  discharge  all  who  could 
not  and  would  not  produce  more  than  the  old  average.  If  the 
ten  workers  had  received  wages  as  follows :  2  persons  at  $12 ; 
5  persons  at  $10;  2  at  $9,  1  at  $8,  it  becomes  evident  that 
unless  the  5  persons  at  $10  could  increase  their  efficiency  to 
that  of  the  $12  workers,  all  would  be  discharged  but  the  2 
at  $12.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  employer  cannot  secure  other 
skilled  employes  of  the  $12  class  or  cannot  increase  the  price 
of  his  product  sufficiently  to  cover  the  increased  costs,  and  will 
accordingly  be  forced  out  of  business,  for  he  cannot  operate 
his  factory  with  2  men,  as  the  overhead  charges  would  cause  a 
loss.  As  nearly  all  small  concerns  are  operated  on  a  low 
margin  of  profit,  they  are  most  seriously  affected  by  any  legis- 
lation that  gives  them  a  bad  proportion  of  factors.  But  since 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  wage  earners  employed  in  the  United 
States  are  in  the  employ  of  firms  who  have  no  more  than  10 
persons  engaged,  it  is  obvious  that  the  small  employer  deserves 
careful  consideration. 

Would  Increase  Cost  of  Living. 

The  minimum  wage  law  would  increase  the  cost  of  living. 

By  making  both  workers  and  machines  idle,  it  would  cause 

less  to  be  produced  and  that  would  mean  higher  prices  for 

each  unit  of  the  lessened  product.    Instead  of  increasing,  it 
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would  lower  the  real  wages  of  all  workers,  for  their  wages 
would  buy  less  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Any  curtailment  of 
product  affects  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  first  and 
most  strongly,  causing  the  prices  of  necessaries  to  increase  out 
of  proportion  to  the  prices  of  other  goods.  Wages,  with  no 
increase  in  productive  effort,  cannot  be  increased  without  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  the  article  produced,  and  the  consumer 
always  pays.  The  employer,  although  he  may  lose  part  of 
his  profits,  or  even  be  forced  out  of  business,  doesn't  pay  the 
increased  cost  out  of  any  fund.  Increased  costs  mean  higher 
prices.  Whether  there  is  outside  competition  or  not,  such  an 
increase  will  cause  less  to  be  produced,  either  by  forcing  some 
workers  out  of  employment  or  some  man  out  of  business,  or 
both,  and  with  fewer  goods  will  come  higher  prices.  Anything 
that  makes  society  less  productive  increases  the  cost  of  living. 

Because  of  the  tendencies  to  increase  the  cost  of  living,  the 
minimum  wage  will  not  yield  what  it  was  supposed  to  yield. 
Those  who  formerly  earned  $12  a  week  will  find  that  the 
wage  will  not  buy  quite  so  much  as  before,  simply  because 
necessaries  of  life  are  among  the  first  articles  affected  by  in- 
creased costs. 

The  minimum  wage  would  therefore  be  detrimental  to  the 
very  class  it  is  supposed  to  benefit ;  that  is,  the  slow,  unskilled, 
aged,  or  otherwise  infirm  worker.  If  a  minimum  is  fixed  vol- 
untarily, or  by  force  of  law,  only  persons  who  are  worth  that 
to  the  business  will  be  employed  in  the  long  run.  The  gov- 
ernment cannot  force  an  employer  to  employ  workers  at  an 
absolute  loss  of  profits.  Accordingly,  the  very  workers  who 
cannot  now  earn  the  minimum  without  the  law,  are  so  in- 
efficient that  they  cannot  earn  that  wage  under  the  law  and 
so  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment.  If  the  law  is  applied 
rigidly,  many  small  employers  will  be  forced  out  of  business, 
and  all  those  employed  in  these  shops  will  be  thrown  out  of 
work. 

There  are  persons  who  contend  that  there  are  no  grounds 
upon  which  to  base  an  objection  to  a  minimum  wage  after 
matters  have  become  adjusted.    History  disproves  such  a  con- 
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tention.  The  poor  law  in  England  in  the  days  of  Malthus  only 
made  worse  the  very  matters  which  the  law  sought  to  remedy. 
New  Zealand's  minimum  wage  caused  and  still  causes  the  in- 
efficient and  aged  workers  to  be  unemployed  during  nearly  the 
whole  year.  Only  in  rush  times  is  it  profitable  to  employ  the 
poorer  grades  of  workmen.  Labor  agitation  and  legislation  in 
England  has  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  Germany  and  the  United  States  and  consequently 
she  is  in  danger  of  losing  her  industrial  supremacy.  Today 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  in  England  who 
have  ceased  to  hope  for  employment.  Do  we  wish  to  imitate 
England,  when  we  know  the  disastrous  results  of  her  ex- 
periments in  these  fields? 

Remedy  for  Low  Wages  Is  Industrial  Efficiency. 

The  remedy  for  low  wages  is  not  a  minimum  wage  law,  but 
increased  industrial  efficiency,  so  that  there  will  be  more  pro- 
duced and  at  lower  prices  because  of  the  full  utilization  of 
capital  and  other  productive  forces  of  society.  Industrial 
efficiency  can  be  increased  by  means  of  industrial  education — 
education  which  not  only  trains  the  youth,  but  prepares  him 
or  her  for  the  work  he  or  she-  is  best  fitted  for  by  reason  of 
natural  talents  and  inclinations.  The  minimum  wage  would 
help  no  one,  but  be  a  detriment  to  many ;  increased  industrial 
efficiency  is  beneficial  to  all.  After  all,  the  question  in  this 
case,  as  in  all  cases,  is  that  of  earning  power  and  what  the 
worker  is  worth.  It  may  be  good  business  policy  to  employ 
unskilled  or  common  labor,  if  the  wages  paid  for  it  are  suf- 
ficiently low ;  and  it  may  not  be  good  business  policy  to  employ 
the  same  labor  if  the  wages  for  it  are  high.  For  instance,  un- 
skilled labor  may  be  employed  to  deliver  circulars,  bills,  re- 
ceipts, etc.,  which  can  just  as  well  be  mailed.  The  employer 
necessarily  compares  the  cost.  If  it  is  cheaper  to  use  the  mail, 
he  is  a  very  poor  business  man  if  he  does  not  do  so;  and  if 
it  is  cheaper  to  employ  labor  to  do  the  same  work,  he  will  do 
so.  The  point  is  that  there  are  classes  of  work  of  such  char- 
acter that  they  can  be  performed  by  young,  inexperienced, 
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unskilled  or  common  labor  which  is  unfitted  for  anything  bet- 
ter. If  the  minimum  wage  of  such  workers  is  arbitrarily  fixed 
at  the  cost  of  living,  the  employer  will  find  it  unprofitable  to 
employ  them  and  they  will  be  kept  out  of  the  employment 
which  they  might  have  but  for  the  arbitrary,  uneconomic  and 
high  minimum  wage.  If  a  minimum  wage  is  to  mean  a  "living 
wage,"  and  wages  are  not  to  be  determined  by  the  ability, 
skill,  experience,  industry  and  other  qualifications  of  the 
worker,  but  by  the  cost  of  his  living,  how  is  that  cost  of 
living  to  be  determined?  It  varies  just  as  individuals  vary. 
Nationality,  education,  skill,  experience,  industry  and  many 
other  things  determine  the  status  of  the  individual,  his  posi- 
tion in  the  business  world,  his  position  in  society,  and  the  cost 
of  his  living.  No  way  has  yet  been  devised  to  fix  and  deter- 
mine the  cost  of  living  of  each  individual,  or  family,  and  prob- 
ably none  can  be  devised.  In  the  case  of  yoimg  persons  living 
at  home,  non-supporting  but  contributing  to  the  support  of 
their  families,  the  family,  and  not  the  individual,  is  the  true 
economic  unit;  it  would  be  a  question  of  the  cost  of  living  for 
that  particular  family  and  that,  in  turn,  would  depend  upon 
the  number  in  the  family,  how  many  are  contributing  to  its 
support  and  many  other  considerations.  In  such  cases  the 
family  is  the  unit.  The  younger  members  of  it  may  not  earn 
enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  living,  but  the  combined  con- 
tributions of  the  working  members  of  the  family  are  ample 
for  the  support  of  the  family.  The  minimum  wage  principle 
does  not  take  these  things  into  account. — From  a  pamphlet 
distributed  by  the  Associated  Employers^  of  Illinois, 


"If  we  will  blow  our  minds  clear  of  generous  illusions,  we 
shall  understand  that  an  emotional  verdict  has  no  validity 
when  offered  as  a  criterion  of  facts." — Agnes  Reppelier  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly, 
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EMPLOYERS  WANT  GOOD  .WORKING 
CONDITIONS. 

That  the  manufacturers  are  willing  to  co-operate  when  the 
methods  proposed  for  bringing  about  improved  working  condi- 
tions are  just,  is  indicated  by  the  following  quotation  from  an 
article  by  Mr.  Abram  L.  Elkus,  Counsel  for  the  New  York 
State  Factory  Investigating  Commission,  which  appears  in  the 
June  number  of  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science. 

"The  public  hearings  were  largely  attended,  and,  the  com- 
mission believes,  productive  of  great  good.  For  even  when  the 
manufacturers  were  opposed  to  the  suggested  measures  of  the 
commission,  they  acknowledged  that  its  methods  were  eminently 
just  and  fair,  and,  to  the  credit  of  many  of  the  manufacturers, 
be  it  said,  that  they  were  willing  to  meet  the  commission  half 
way,  or  more  than  half  way,  in  the  matter  of  remedial  l^s- 
lation.  For  instance,  at  the  hearing  in  Albany  on  November 
25,  1912,  devoted  to  a  proposed  foundry  bill,  the  Commissioner 
of  the  National  Association  of  Founders  said: 

"  'I  have  been  devoting  considerable  of  my  time  to  endeavor- 
ing to  get  the  foundry  owners  throughout  the  country  to  bring 
about  better  working  conditions  which  go  far  beyond  anything 
you  have  suggested  in  these  measures.  ♦  *  *  It  is  a  busi- 
ness proposition,  cutting  out  the  philanthropy  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.* 

"And  a  very  conservative  foundry  owner  who  was  present 
added :  *We  believe  the  most  efficiency  is  obtained  by  men  who 
are  surrounded  by  good  conditions  and  who  are  in  well-heated 
rooms,  free  from  gas,  dust  and  smoke,  and  furnished  with 
water,  good  washing  and  bathing  facilities.' 

"Such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  manufacturers — and  it  is 
everywhere  appearing  in  New  York  state — is  full  of  promise 
for  the  future." 
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THE  DYNAMITING  CONSPIRACY. 

The  Review  f  of  July  covered  the  dynamite  explosions  in 
Boston  and  Hoboken,  and  showed  that  the  defendants  were 
careless  in  the  matter  of  incriminating  correspondence,  and 
rested  serene  in  the  thought  that  none  of  those  who  were  crim- 
inally implicated  wotdd  ever  disclose  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances which  eventually  caused  their  arrest  and  conviction. 

The  most  potent  evidence  introduced  included  copies  of  orig- 
inal telegrams,  one  of  which  McManigal,  after  leaving 
Hoboken,  sent  to  L.  A.  Noel,  a  member  of  the  local  union  at 
Detroit,  in  which  he  said: 

"Sold  stock  in  Boston  28th;  Hoboken  31st" 

(Signed:    "Ping." 

After  McManigal  returned  from  Boston  early  in  April,  1909, 
he  received  a  telegram  from  Hockin  which  requested  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Illinois  Central  Depot  in  Chicago,  and  on  meeting 
Hockin  there,  Hockin  paid  him  the  sum  of  $270.00  or  $280.00 
after  deducting  $50.00  which  Webb  paid  McManigal  in  New 
York,  which  was  said  to  have  come  from  Young.  This  was 
the  price  paid  for  the  work  in  Boston  and  Hoboken. 

At  this  meeting  in  Chicago  McManigal  informed  Hockin 
that  Webb  wanted  him  (McManigal)  to  attend  to  some  ex- 
plosions, in  and  about  New  York  City,  and  Hockin  told  Mc- 
Manigal: "the  Executive  Board  will  not  permit  you  to  do 
work  for  locals,"  In  this  connection,  the  evidence  showed  that 
John  J.  McNamara  on  the  2nd  day  of  April  wrote  to  Frank 
C.  Webb,  and  in  that  letter  said :  "I  have  received  all  sorts  of 
good  news  the  last  day  or  two" — the  explosions  at  Boston  and 
Hoboken. 

The  next  overt  act — No.  18  as  set  forth  in  the  indictment, 
involves  Edward  Qark  and  Frank  M.  Ryan,  and  was  proven 
by  a  letter  written  by  Clark  at  Cincinnati  to  Ryan  April  13, 
1909,  as  follows : 

"A  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  conditions  here  are  some- 
thing fierce.  When  you  were  here  they  were  bad  enough,  but 
they  are  worse  now.    I  was  at  headquarters  some  time  ago  and 
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told  McNamara  what  I  am  telling  you,  and  from  the  way  he 
spoke,  I  thought  I  would  hear  something  bolore  now.  Hockin 
was  here  and  told  me  I  would  hear  from  him  also.  Well,  I 
haven't,  so  that  is  the  reason  I  am  writing  you  now.  The  Jef- 
fries Company,  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  are  here  putting  up 
three  coal  bunkers.  I  got  two  of  them,  but  the  other  one  needs 
other  kinds  of  methods,  so  if  you  can  do  anything  along  that 
line  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you." 

On  the  17th  day  of  April,  Ryan  answered  this  letter  and  said 
he  had  detailed  a  man  to  go  to  Pittsburg  and  other  points,  and 
stop  off  at  Cincinnati,  adding: 

"There  are  many  concerns  there  other  than  the  Pittsburg 
Construction  Company  that  you  can  experiment  with  in  any 
way  that  you  see  fit.  I  do  not  want  any  new  policy  applied  to 
any  concern  on  the  unfair  list  without  first  getting  the  con- 
sent of  the  International." 

The  defendant  Edward  Clark  was  the  business  agent  of 
Local  No.  44,  of  the  Structural  Iron  Workers,  and  as  such 
had  jurisdiction  covering  a  radius  of  about  100  miles  from 
the  court  house  in  Cincinnati,  including  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  in 
the  Spring  of  1908  he  corresponded  with  John  J.  McNamara 
in  reference  to  a  bridge  in  course  of  erection  over  the  Big 
Miami  River  for  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  R.  R., 
by  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  which  was  a  non-union  plant  and 
against  whom  a  strike  had  been  called  by  the  Structural  Iron 
Workers  some  years  before. 

About  the  month  of  April,  1908,  the  evidence  showed  that 
the  defendant  Qark  visited  John  J.  McNamara  at  Indianapolis 
and  talked  about  the  work  then  being  done  at  Cincinnati  and 
Dayton  by  the  Granger  Construction  Co.,  particularly.the  Har- 
rison Avenue  viaduct.  In  this  conference  Clark  informed 
McNamara  that  the  members  of  the  local  union  at  Cincinnati 
were  continually  after  him  (Qark)  to  compel  the  firms  who 
were  doing  the  work  in  Dayton  and  Cincinnati  to  unionize  their 
jobs,  and  that  the  members  of  the  local  were  disgusted  with  the 
officers  of  the  International  Union  and  saying  mean  things 
about  them,  and  Qark  urged  McNamara  that  extreme  meas- 
ures ought  to  be  used  with  the  Harrison  Avenue  viaduct 
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Thereupon  McNamara  told  Qark  that  that  matter  was  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Hockin  and  he  (McNamara)  would  instruct 
Hoddn  to  go  to  Cincinnati  and  take  it  up  with  Qark  soon.  On 
or  about  the  1st  day  of  May,  1908,  Hockin  went  to  Cincinnati, 
r^stered  on  that  day  at  the  Palace  Hotel  and  then  met  Qark 
at  the  Bridgemen's  Hall  and  held  a  conference,  in  which  he 
asked  Clark  if  he  KNEW  HOW  TO  USE  DYNAMITE,  and 
Clark  said  "Yes,"  that  in  1906  he  had  some  experience  helping 
a  man  on  some  construction  work  in  the  Ohio  River  for  the 
L.  &  N.  R.  R.  In  this  same  conference  Hockin  and  Qark 
discussed  the  Dayton  job,  and  Hockin  said  to  Clark  that  he 
(Hockin)  was  more  interested  in  the  Dayton  job  because  the 
work  was  being  constructed  by  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  and 
Hockin  then  said  to  Qark: 

'7  will  give  you  a  chance  to  make  $200  or  $300 
around  Cincinnati,  There  will  be  $125  for  each 
jobr 

Hockin  advised  Clark  to  go  to  Dayton  and  set  an  explosion 
on  the  bridge  over  the  Big  Miami  River,  and  then  an  appoint- 
ment was  made  to  meet  the  next  day  at  the  Post-office. 

At  this  meeting  at  the  Post-office  Hockin  introduced  Clark 
to  a  man  and  said :  ''this  is  the  fellow  that  John  /.  McNamara 
spoke  to  you  about  as  to  this  fishing  trip/'  and  at  the  same  time 
handed  this  man  a  note  from  McNamara.  Hockin  then  made 
arrangements  with  Clark  to  secure  25  sticks  of  dynamite,  and 
Hockin  gave  $25  at  that  time,  $20  of  it  was  for  dynamite. 
Hockin  explained  that  the  dynamite  was  to  be  used  on  a  fishing 
trip. 

About  8 :00  P.  M.  the  same  day  Qark  met  the  man  Hockin 
had  introduced  him  to  and  this  man  delivered  to  Qark  in  a 
basket  about  35  sticks  of  dynamite,  and  on  May  3rd,  1908, 
Qark  left  Cincinnati  and  arrived  in  Dayton  at  11:00  P.  M. 
and  went  directly  to  the  bridge  over  the  Big  Miami  and  set 
the  explosion  on  the  derrick  car  with  50  feet  of  fuse,  lighted  it, 
and  as  it  was  raining  he  placed  his  umbrella  over  it,  and  after 
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the  explosion  the  handle  of  his  umbrella  was  found  and 
contained  his  initials  "E.  C." 

On  May  4th  Clark  met  Hockin  at  the  Palace  Hotel  and 
Hockin  said,  "I  see  you  gotT)ack ;  I  am  surprised  it  came  oflF 
so  quick;  I  expected  you  to  be  up  there  a  day  or  two." 

On  May  5th,  1908,  Hockin  and  Qark  met  again  and  at 
this  meeting  Hockin  paid  Clark  $97.50  for  the  explosion  in 
Dayton. 

At  a  later  conference  Hockin  told  Qark  that  he  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  arrest  at  Dayton,  as  his  umbrella  handle 
had  been  found  and  then  at  this  conference  Hockin  told  Qark 
that  Ryan  had  said  to  him ;  that  he  went  through  Dayton  a  few 
days  after  the  explosion  and  was  "VERY  MUCH  SUR- 
PRISED TO  FIND  THE  DERRICK  WORKING;  NOTH- 
ING SEEMED  TO  BE  THE  MATTER  WITH  IT.  Evi- 
dently  Mr.  Ryan  was  not  pleased  with  the  job  that  Clark  had 
done  at  Dayton. 

Some  months  later  Hockin  asked  Clark  by  letter  or  telegram 
to  meet  him  at  the  Post-office  in  Cincinnati.  The  meeting  took 
place  and  there  was  another  man  there  called  Johnson  who 
kept  in  the  background,  and  then  Hockin  told  Qark  that  he 
(Hockin)  had  arranged  with  the  man  from  whom  he  got  the 
d3mamite  for  the  Dayton  job,  to  furnish  him  with  more  dyna- 
mite, and  Qark  went  with  this  mysterious  man  and  secured 
about  30  sticks  of  dynamite  and  delivered  it  to  Johnson  at  the 
comer  of  Pike  and  Fifth  Streets,  Cincinnati.  Hockin  told 
Qark  that,  "This  stuff  is  going  up  in  Ohio." 

The  language  of  the  letters  introduced  in  evidence  in  the 
trial  of  this  case  is  so  incriminating  and  the  methods  of  the 
defendants  in  dynamiting  three-score  or  more  of  public  struc- 
tures so  bold  as  to  have  astounded  the  whole  world,  and  al- 
though the  trial  consumed  many  days  and  the  evidence  em- 
braces thousands  of  typewritten  pages  it  is  not  surprising  the 
jury  quiddy  found  thirty-eight  members  of  the  conspiracy 
guilty. 
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COMMODITY  PRICES  LOWER. 

Bradstreet's  for  the  fifth  time  this  year  reports  lower  com- 
modity prices.  The  index  number  for  December  was  the 
highest  on  record ;  the  number  for  May  1  the  lowest  that  had 
been  reached  since  July  of  last-  year.  The  net  decline  since 
December  is  42  per  cent.  After  May  1,  for  a  fraction  of  the 
month,  there  was  a  further  decline  of  1.3  per  cent.  The  index 
number  for  May  1,  however — ^that  is,  $9.1399 — is  still  high, 
with  one  exception  the  highest  ever  recorded  at  this  season  of 
the  year. 

In  another  article  Bradstreet's  compiles  from  Government 
bulletins  statistics  of  retail  prices  (the  index  number  is  for 
wholesale  prices)  during  the  past  twenty-three  years.  They 
relate  to  fifteen  articles  of  food,  representing  approximately 
about  two-thirds  of  the  expenditure  for  food  made  by  the 
average  workingman's  family.  The  table,  compiled  for  the 
Government  and  reproduced  in  Bradstreet's,  gives  both  simple 
averages  and  what  are  known  as  "weighted  averages." 
"Weighted  averages"  are  computed  by  a  process  which  gives 
to  each  article  mentioned  its  weight  according  to  the  average 
consumption  of  it  in  a  workingman's  family.  Following  are 
the  figures.  They  relate  to  the  United  States  as  a  whole  and 
cover  the  period  from  1890  to  1912: 


Simple 

Relative 

Simple 

Relative 

average 

pr>?«j^ 

average 

Pf*??, 

prices 

weight'd 
101.9 

prices 

weight'd 
114.7 

1890 

102.0 

1902 

116.8 

1891 

103.6 

103.4 

1903 

116.9 

114.7 

1892 

101.7 

101.6 

1904 

118.3 

216.2 

1893 

104.6 

104.1 

1905 

118.3 

116.4 

1894 

99.5 

992 

1906 

122.4 

120.3 

1895 

972 

97.1 

1907 

128.0 

125.9 

1896 

94.9 

952 

1908 

132.5 

130.1 

1897 

96.4 

96.7 

1909 

140.3 

1372 

1898 

99.4 

99.7 

1910 

148.5 

144.1 

1899 

100.6 

100.8 

1911 

146.9 

143.0 

1900 

102.9 

103.0 

1912 

157.9 

154.2 

1901 

109.5 

108.5 

Special  interest  attaches  to  this  table  in  its  bearing  on  the 
assertion  often  heard  that,  when  the  high  cost  of  living  at  the 
present  day  is  dwelt  upon,  comparisons  are  too  often  made  with 
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the  low  prices  of  years  of  depression,  such  as  1896  or  1897. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  while  the  prices  in  those 
years  were  low,  they  were  not  phenomenally  lower  than  they 
were  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  or  immediately  fol- 
lowing 1896  and  1897.  Another  table  shows  by  percentages 
how  much  higher  prices  were  in  the  year  1912  than  in  the 
other  years  from  1890  to  1911.  It  will  here  be  seen  that  they 
were  higher  in  1912  by  66.4  per  cent  than  they  were  in  1896 ; 
higher  by  53  per  cent  than  in  1900 ;  and  higher  by  33  per  cent 
than  in  1905.  Bradstreefs  remarks  that  the  greatest  percent- 
age of  increase  in  1912  as  compared  with  1890  occurred  in 
smoked  bacon.  Pork  chops  came  next.  Granulated  sugar, 
however,  in  1912  as  compared  with  1890,  showed  a  decline, 
but  when  compared  with-  other  years  sugar  took  a  reverse 
course.  Wheat,  flour,  and  milk  showed  some  of  the  smallest 
percentage  of  advance. — The  Literary  Digest. 


AMERICAN  WORKMAN  HAS  THE  BEST  CHANCE. 

Croakers  to  the  rear.  Too  long  has  our  patience  been 
abused  by  those  whose  only  cry  is  that  no  longer  does  the 
poor  man  have  an  opportunity  in  the  United  States.  Father 
Bernard  Vaughan,  the  English  Jesuit,  who  has  traveled 
thirty  thousand  miles  throughout  the  United  States,  thinks 
differently.  On  his  return  to  London  he  declared  in  his 
first  lecture :  "I  do  not  know  any  land  on  earth  where  in 
exchange  for  an  honest  day's  work  you  will  get  a  finer  liv- 
ing wage."  Asked  if  he  would  recommend  the  workingman 
to  go  to  America,  he  replied  that  he  would  recommend  any 
man  to  do  so  who  was  willing  to  work  and  determined  %o 
make  his  way,  and  that  such  a-  man  was  bound  to  succeed. 
Father  Vaughan  knows  the  condition  of  the  workingman  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  he  has  come  into  close 
contact  with  the  life  of  the  people  in  this  country.  His  con- 
clusions are  identical  with  those  of  every  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  lot  of  the  workingman  in  the  United  States  and  in 
the  rest  of  the  world.  If  a  man  hasn't  a  chance  here,  he  has 
it  nowhere. — Leslie's. 
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GOV.   FOSS   SAYS   LEADERS   SELL  OUT   LABOR 

UNIONS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  13. — (Special.) — Gov.  Foss  shaq)ly 
criticised  conditions  in  the  labor  unions  of  this  state  and 
throtig^out  the  country  in  an  interview  today. 

Mr.  Foss  calls  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  labor  unions. 
He  says  that  the  real  interests  of  laboring  men  have  been  and 
are  sold  out  by  their  leaders  every  day. 

"The  labor  leaders  of  this  country  are  misusing  their 
power,"  he  said,  "like  the  great  capitalists  have  misused  the 
great  sums  of  money  intrusted  to  their  care." 

The  governor  announced  his  intention  of  maintaining  an 
open  shop  in  the  Sturtevant  Blower  works.  He  says  he  has 
definitely  decided  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  demands  made 
upon  him  for  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  wages. 

"The  strike  is  purely  political  in  its  nature,"  he  said.  "No 
manufacturer  in  this  state  has  ever  had  a  demand  made  upon 
him  for  an  advance  of  20  per  cent  in  wages.  The  labor  leaders 
told  the  men  that  I  would  not  dare  refuse  their  demands  be- 
cause, as  governor  of  the  state,  I  wotdd  be  afraid  of  the 
political  results." — Chicago  Record-Herald, 


UNIVERSITY   OF   CHICAGO   GIVES   COURSE   ON 
"EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATIONS." 

A  course  in  "employers*  associations,"  without  doubt  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  to  be  given  in  the  country,  has  just  been 
completed  at  the  Summer  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  course  has  dealt  thoroughly  with  the  history  of  manu- 
facturers' and  employers'  organizations,  the  reasons  for  their 
existence,  their  activities  in  the  way  of  industrial  betterment 
and  welfare  work,  and  their  general  attitude  on  the  labor 
problem. 

The  students  have  manifested  an  unusual  interest  and  in  all 
probability  the  course  will  be  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
Sununer  School.     Mr.  C.  E.  Bonnett  is  the  instructor. 
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OFFICERS 

National  Founders'  Association 

1912-1913 


President — O.  P.  Briggs, 

Minneapolis  Minn. 

Vice-President — ^J.  H.  Schwacke, 

William  Sellers  &  Co.,  Inc.»  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Commissioner — A.  E.  McClintock, 
Chicago,  111. 

Secretary — J.  M.  Taylor, 

Chicago,  111. 

Treasurer — Chicago  Savings  Bank  & 
Trust  Company, 
Chicago,  111. 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 

Room  842—29  South  La  Salle  St. 

Telephone  Randolph  4007. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  MINNEAPOLIS  OFFICE: 

Room  613,  141  Broadway  1030  Marshall  St  N.  £. 

Telephone  2434  Cortlandt  Telephone  East  2090 
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OUTLINE  OF  POLICY. 


National  Pounders'  Association. 


LIMITATION  OP  OUTPUT. 

Arbitrary  limitations  of  output  on  the  part  of  the  molders  or 
arbitrary  demands  for  an  excessive  amount  of  output  by  the  mold- 
ers on  the  part  of  the  foundrymen,  being  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
equity  which  should  govern  the  relationship  of  employer  and  em- 
ploye, all  attempts  in  that  direction  by  either  party — ^the  molders  or 
foundrjrmen — are  to  be  viewed  with  disfavor  and  will  not  receive 
the  sanction  of  this  Association. 

LIMITATION  OP  MAN'S  EARNING  CAPACITY. 

Inasmuch  as  certain  practices  insisted  upon  by  labor  organiza- 
tions tend  toward  counteracting  the  energy,  ability,  inclinations 
and  opportunity  of  molders  to  earn  greater  compensation  than  they 
are  now  receiving,  it  shall  continue  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Asso- 
ciation not  to  permit  the  limitation  of  a  man's  earning  capacity, 
whether  he  is  working  by  the  day,  by  the  piece  or  premium  system, 
thus  protecting  our  workmen  in  a  desire  to  improve  their  condi- 
tions. 

PINES  AND  RESTRICTIONS. 

Believing  the  action  of  labor  organizations  in  inflicting  upon  their 
members  fines  and  punishments  for  accepting  opportunities  of 
advancement  and  increased  earnings  offered  by  the  foundrymen, 
is  a  practice  tending  toward  a  deterioration  of  the  ability  of  the 
individual  workmen  this  Association  hereby  reaffirms  its  determi- 
nation to  prevent  the  imposition  of  fines  and  restrictions  placed  on 
a  molder  for  the  purpose  of  handicapping  him  or  retarding  him  in 
any  way  from  putting  forth  his  best  efforts  to  produce  the  best 
quality  and  quantity  of  work  in  the  shortest  time  and  receiving  a 
proportionate  compensation. 

METHOD  OP  EMPLOYMENT. 

Employes  will  be  paid  the  hourly  rate,  by  premium  system,  piece 
work  or  contract,  as  the  employers  may  elect,  and  the  workmen  so 
employed  will  be  required  to  give  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's 
pay. 
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FREEDOM  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  employe  to  leave  our  employ  whencrcr 
he  sees  fit,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  employer  to  discharge  any 
workman  when  he  sees  fit. 

RELATIONS  OF  EMPLOYES. 

Every  workman  who  elects  to  work  in  the  foundry  of  a  member 
of  this  Association  will  be  required  to  work  peacefully  and  harmo- 
niously with  his  fellow  employes,  and  to  such  a  workman  the  free- 
dom of  employment  shall  not  be  denied. 

APPRfiNTICES. 

The  number  of  apprentices,  helpers  and  handymen  to  be  em- 
ployed will  be  determined  solely  by  the  requirements  of  the 
employer. 

APPLIANCES. 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  foundiyman  to  introduce  molding 
machines  and  appliances  of  any  kind,  and  to  have  the  same  oper- 
ated by  whomsoever  he  finds  to  his  best  advantage  to  employ 
thereon. 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 

Disapproving  absolutely  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  members  of 
this  Association  will  not  arbitrate  any  question  with  men  on  strike. 
Neither  will  this  Association  countenance  a  lockout  on  any  arbi- 
trable question  unless  arbitration  has  failed. 

ARBITRATION. 

The  above  principles  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  successful 
conduct  of  our  business,  they  are  not  subject  to  arbitration. 

In  case  of  disagreement  concerning  matters  not  covered  by  the 
foregoing  announcement  we  advise  our  members  to  meet  their 
employes  either  individually  or  collectively  and  endeavor  to  adjust 
the  difficulty  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

METHOD  OF  ARBITRATION. 

In  case  of  inability  to  reach  a  satisfactory  adjustment  we  recom- 
mend that  the  question  be  submitted  to  a  Board  of  Arbitration  con- 
sisting of  two  of  the  employes  and  two  persons  engaged  in  the 
management  of  the  firm  or  corporation  involved,  and  in  case  they 
fail  to  reach  a  satisfactory  agreement  within  seven  working  days  a 
fifth  member  shall  be  chosen  by  these  four  and  the  majority  report 
to  the  Board  so  constituted  shall  be  final  and  binding. 
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In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  arbitration  the  employe  or 
employes  must  continue  in  the  service  and  under  the  orders  of  the 
employe!-  pending  a  conference  and  decision. 

In  case  any  member  refuses  to  comply  with  this  recommenda- 
tion within  thirty  days  after  the  dispute  arises  he  shall  be  denied 
the  support  of  this  Association  unless  it  shall  approve  the  action 
of  said  member. 

WAGES. 

Employes  shall  be  free  to  employ  foundry  operatives  at  such 
wages  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  said  rates  to  be  governed 
by  local  or  shop  conditions. 

In  the  operation  of  piece  work,  premium  plan  or  contract  sys- 
tem now  in  force  or  to  be  extended  or  established  in  the  future, 
this  Association  will  not  countenance  any  conditions  of  wages 
which  are  not  just  or  which  will  not  allow  a  workman  of  average 
e£Bciency  to  earn  at  least  a  fair  wage. 


NOTICE 


Any  foundry  or  machine  shop  worker  who  desires 
regularly  to  receive  The  Review  is  invited  (if  his  name 
is  not  already  on  the  mailing  list)  to  mail  a  post  card 
to  the  o£Bce  of  The  Review,  Room  842,  29  So.  La  Salle 
St.,  Chicago,  giving  his  name  and  address  to  which 
The  Review  is  to  be  mailed,  upon  the  understanding 
that  he  incurs  no  expense  or  obligation  by  receiving 
the  same. 

The  Review,  the  o£Bcial  organ  of  the  N.  P.  A.  and 
N.  M.  T.  A.,  desires  to  have  all  molders  and  core- 
makers  and  machinists  fully  acquainted  with  the  policy 
and  purpose  of  these  two  Associations. 

New  applicants  should  state  whether  they  are  em- 
ployed in  the  machine  shop  or  foundry. 
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OFFICERS 

National  Metal  Trades  Association 

1913-1914 


President — W.  A.  Layman, 

Wagner  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

First  Vice-President — L.  H.  Kittredge, 

The  Peerless  Motor  Car  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Second  Vice-President — Herbert  H.  Rice, 

Waverley  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Treasurer — F.  C.  Caldwell, 

H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co.,  Chicago.  111. 

Commissioner — John  D.  Hibbard, 

1021-1023  People's  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


REMOVAL   NOTICE 

The  General  Offices  of  The  National  Metal  Trades  Association 
have  been  moved  from  Qeveland  to 

1021-1023  People's  Gas  Building,  Chicago. 
(Note:    This  does  not  affect  the  office  of  The  Review.) 
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DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES. 


National  Metal  Trades  Asaociation. 


We,  the  Members  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association, 
declare  the  following  to  be  our  principles,  which  shall  govern  us 
in  our  relation  with  our  employes: 

CONCERNING  EMPLOYES. 

1.  Since  we,  as  employers,  are  responsible  for  the  work  tamed 
out  by  our  workmen,  we  must  have  full  discretion  to  designate 
the  men  we  consider  competent  to  perform  the  work  and  to  deter- 
mine the  conditions  under  which  the  work  shall  be  prosecuted,  the 
question  of  the  competency  of  the  men  being  determined  solely  by 
us.  While  disavowing  any  intention  to  interfere  with  the  proper 
functions  of  labor  organisations,  we  will  not  admit  of  any  inter- 
ference with  the  management  of  our  business. 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 

2.  Disapproving  absolutely  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  will  not  arbitrate  any  question  with  men 
>n  strike;  neither  will  this  Association  countenance  a  lockout  on 
my  arbitrable  question  unless  arbitration  has  failed. 

RELATIONS  OF  EMPLOYES. 

3.  No  discrimination  will  be  made  against  any  man  because  of 
his  membership  in  any  society  or  organization.  Every  workman 
who  elects  to  work  in  a  shop  will  be  required  to  work  peacefully 
and  harmoniously  with  all  his  fellow  employes. 

APPRENTICES,  ETC. 

4.  The  number  of  apprentices,  helpers  and  handymen  to  be 
employed  wiU  be  determined  solely  by  the  employer. 

METHODS  AND  WAGES. 

5.  Employers  shall  be  free  to  employ  their  work-people  at 
wages  mutually  satisfactory.  We  will  not  permit  employes  to  place 
any  restrictions  on  the  management,  methods  or  production  of  our 
shops»  and  wiU  require  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay. 
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Employes  will  be  paid  by  the  hourly  rate,  by  preminm  aystem, 
piece  work  or  contract,  as  the  employers  may  elect 

FREEDOM  OP  EMPLOYMENT. 

6.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  employe  to  leave  our  employ  when- 
ever he  sees  fit,  and  it  is  the  privilege  ^f  the  employer  to  discharge 
any  workmen  when  he  sees  fit. 

7.  The  above  principles  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  our  business,  they  are  not  subject  to  arbitration. 

ARBITRATION. 

In  case  of  disagreement  concerning  matters  not  covered  by  die 
foregoing  declaration,  we  advise  our  members  to  meet  their  em- 
ployes, either  individually  or  collectively,  and  endeavor  to  adjust 
the  difficulty  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  In  case  of  inability 
to  reach  a  satisfactory  adjustment,  we  advise  that  they  submit  the 
question  to  arbitration  by  a  board  composed  of  six  persons,  three 
to  be  chosen  by  the  employer  and  three  to  bb  chosen  by  the  em- 
ploye or  employes.  In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  arbitra- 
tion, the  employe  or  employes  must  continue  in  the  service  and 
under  the  orders  of  the  employer  pending  a  decision. 

In  case  any  member  revises  to  comply  with  this  recommenda- 
tion he  shall  be  denied  the  support  of  this  Association  unless  it 
shall  approve  the  action  of  said  member. 

8.  Hours  and  wages  being  governed  by  local  conditions,  shall 
be  arranged  by  the  local  Association  in  each  district 

In  the  operation  of  piece  work,  premium  plan  or  contract  system 
now  in  force  or  to  be  extended  or  established  in  the  future,  this 
Association  will  not  countenance  any  conditions  of  wages  which 
are  not  just,  or  which  wiU  not  allow  a  workman  of  average  e£B- 
dency  to  earn  at  least  a  fair  wage. 

Adopted  June  18, 1901. 
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*The  right  of  every  man 
and  woman  to  do  the  work 
he  or  she  chooses  to  do, 
and  can  do,  at  what  wages, 
and  under  what  conditions, 
he  or  she  can  command,  is 
the  first  fruit  of  centuries 
of  struggle.  It  is  now  so 
well  established  that  only 
the  trade  unions  venture  to 
deny  it." 

—AGNES  REPPELIER 

in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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A  Monthly  Publication  by  thb  National  Founders  Association  and  National 
Mbtal  Tradbs  Association  in  thb  Intbrbsts  of  Mbmbers  and  Thbir  Workmen 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

**The  Automobile  City'' 


A  few  weeks  ago  a  boy  was  arrested  in  Chicago  for  stealing 
a  ride  on  a  freight  train.  When  he  was  brought  into  court 
he  told  the  judge  that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  tried 
to  steal  a  ride  in  his  life,  but  that  he  was  stranded  and  trying 
to  get  to  his  home  in  Detroit.  It  then  remained  for  the  judge 
to  learn  whether  or  not  the  boy  was  telling  the  truth  and  the 
natural  method  was  to  find  out  how  much  he  knew  about  his 


The  Noon  Hour  at  a  Detroit  Automobile  Factory. 

supposed  home  city.  Did  he  ask  the  boy  who  was  the  mayor  ? 
Did  he  ask  who  was  Cadillac  ?  Not  for  a  minute !  He  asked 
him  to  name  some  of  the  members  of  the  Detroit  baseball  team 
and  he  couldn't  get  another  word  in  until  the  boy  after  reeling 
off  the  names  of  the'  regulars,  the  substitutes  and  the  batting 
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order,  stopped  for  breath  before  starting  in  to  tell  whether 
they  batted  right  or  left  handed.  Then  just  for  a  clincher  the 
judge  asked  for  the  names  of  some  of  the  automobile  factories 
and  the  boy  rattled  off  a  list  of  Detroit  cars  whose  names  are 
almost  as  well  known  as  the  word  automobile  itself. 


A  Day's  Output  of  "Fords"— 800  Cars. 

And  those  are  the  two  points  that  come  instantly  to  one's 
mind  when  the  city  of  Detroit  is  mentioned;  first,  the  auto- 
mobile, and  then  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  the  city  for 
amusements  and  sports. 

Detroit  is  without  doubt  the  most  talked  of  city  in  the  world 
today  and  it  is  always  talked  of  favorably.  It  may  seem  like 
a  strong  statement,  but  the  writer  has  never  heard  anyone, 
either  resident  or  non-resident,  speak  of  it  except  in  the  highest 
terms.  Its  growth  the  past  ten  years  has  been  nothing  short 
of  marvelous;  it  can  only  be  realized  by  a  trip  through  the 
outskirts.     A  few  figures  will  give  some  idea.     In  1900  the 
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population  was  285,704;  in  1913  it  is  560,000.  In  1899  its 
manufactured  products  were  valued  at  $88,639,645;  in  1912 
at  $380,000,000.  In  1900  it  ranked  as  the  sixteenth  city  in  the 
United  States  in  the  value  of  manufactured  products ;  in  1912 
it  is  the  fifth.  In  1900  its  building  construction  amotmted  to 
$4,142,400;  in  1912  to  $25,588,470.  In  1900  there  were  58,930 
families;  in  1912  there  were  118,012. 

Detroit  leads  the  world  in  motor  car  manufacture,  in  auto- 
mobile accessories  and  in  adding  machine  construction.  It 
leads  America  in  stoves,  freight  cars,  drug  preparations,  soda 
ash  and  alkalies,  india  rubber  products,  aluminum  castings, 
varnish  manufacture  and  overall  production.  If  we  were  to 
go  into  the  manufactures  in  which  it  stands  second,  third,  and 
fourth  the  list  would  take  several  pages. 


A  Modern  Aluminum  Foundry.     (Aluminum  Castings  Co.) 

It  is  the  automobile  business  that  has  brought  about  its 
remarkable  growth.  In  1899  the  first  factory  was  established 
and  in  1913  there  are  28  companies  making  automobiles  and 
about  80  making  auto  parts  and  accessories.  These  factories 
have  a  capital  of  $60,000,000  and  60,000  employes.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  250,000  people  depend  upon  this  industry  for  their 
support. 
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It  is  often  asked  why  Detroit  has  become  the  center  of 
automobile  manufacture.  There  are  natural  reasons  for  it. 
The  pioneer  inventor  of  the  automobile  was  a  Detroit  man. 
Then  Detroit  was  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  the 
marine  gasoline  engine,  which  is  only  a  step  removed  from 
the  automobile  engine.  In  addition  Michigan  was  the  leading 
state  in  the  Union  in  the  manufacture  of  carriages,  buggies 


The  Plant  of  the  Chalmers  Motor  Company.    Note  the  ideal  light  and 
ventilation  and  the  beautiful  grounds. 

and  wheels.  Both  factories  and  mechanics  were  accordingly 
able  to  easily  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  work,  in  fact,  for  the 
first  three  or  four  years  of  the  automobile  industry  Michigan 
supplied  nearly  all  the  bodies  used  in  Detroit  without  the  erec- 
tion of  a  single  new  plant  and  at  about  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  making  bodies  in  the  Eastern  cities.  New  factories  were 
put  up  only  as  the  demand  for  the  different  parts  increased. 

The  twenty-eight  automobile  plants  in  Detroit  are  practic- 
ally all  model  factories.  They  show  most  emphatically  the 
spirit  of  the  modern  manufacturer  toward  his  employes.  A 
trip  through  them  cannot  help  but  impress  one  with  the  fact 
that  everything  possible  has  been  done  for  the  welfare  and 
comfort  of  the  workers.  Their  construction  and  equipment 
seems  to  have  been  planned  with  the  aim,  "How  much  can  we 
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do  for  the  workman."  There  are,  of  course,  numerous  other 
factories  in  Detroit  in  other  lines  that  are  ideal,  but  the  auto- 
mobile factories  as  a  class  bring  out  the  point  most  strongly. 
In  discussing  working  conditions  the  fact  is  lost  sight  of  too 
often  that  the  great  majority  of  the  factories  of  the  country 
have  been  built  many  years.  They  started  from  small  begin- 
nings and  were  added  to  as  the  business  developed.  They 
were  started  before  there  was  any  definite  plan  for  factory 
construction;  before  we  had  the  ideas  we  now  have  of  sani- 
tation, of  fresh  air,  of  light,  of  germ  diseases.  It  would  be 
out  of  the  question  to  level  these  factories  to  the  ground  and 


An  Automobile  Assembling  Room. 

build  new  ones.  So  they  have  had  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
foundation,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  have  been  able  to 
improve  conditions  as  much  as  they  have.  But  the  automobile 
business  is  a  new  business.  It  is  only  fourteen  years  since  the 
first  car  was  manufactured.  The  proprietors  have  been  able 
to  build  their  factories  from  a  modem  standpoint,  from  the 
ground  up  along  a  definite  plan.  They  show  what  the  em- 
ployer will  do  for  the  welfare  of  his  employes  when  he  is  giver 
the  opportimity. 
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All  the  automobile  plants  have  plenty  of  light  and  ventilation  ; 
they  have  plenty  of  ground  space.  Many  of  them  have  laid 
out  their  grounds  most  artistically.  The  illustrations  show  all 
this  better  than  anything  we  can  say.  There  are  first-aid  rooms 
and  every  provision  is  made  for  proper  care  in  case  of  accident ; 


The  Body  Room  of  the  "Packard."  Note  the  Artificial  Light  Distribu- 
tion. All  the  new  rooms  have  smooth  ceilings  without  exposed 
beams  so  as  to  make  a  better  reflecting  surface. 

some  have  modern  fully  equipped  hospitals.  There  are  indi- 
vidual lockers,  sanitary  toilets,  and  wash  stands  with  an  abun- 
dance of  hot  water ;  the  individual  wash  stand  is  quite  common. 
Many  of  the  factories  have  shower  baths  in  the  departments 
where  the  heat  is  more  than  ordinarily  severe.  Fans  deliver 
cold  air  over  the  brass  melting  furnaces ;  the  brass  and  alumi- 
num furnaces  are  completely  encased  in  hoods  to  carry  the 
fumes  outside.  The  enameling  rooms  have  exhaust  systems 
which  exhaust  the  gases  during  the  heat  and  in  the  meantime 
properly  ventilate  the  room  and  supply  fresh  air.  There  is 
also  an  efficient  exhaust  system  for  every  job  that  has  dust; 
in  all  the  grinding  rooms,  in  the  wood  shop,  for  the  tumbling 
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barrels,  etc.  There  is  a  continual  study  to  make  the  ma- 
chinery accident  proof.  As  an  evidence  of  the  constant  plan- 
ning for  the  men's  welfare,  the  construction  engineer  for  the 
Packard  Company  stated,  as  one  small  instance,  that  in  the 
sand  blast  room  for  cleaning  castings,  no  matter  how  perfect 
the  exhaust  system,  some  dust  would  get  under  the  operator's 
helmet,  and  that  the  helmet  in  addition  naturally  got  warm  and 
imcomfortable.  While  they  had  no  complaints,  he  felt  there 
was  no  reason  why  the  trouble  could  not  be  remedied  and  he 
finally  hit  on  a  helmet  with  a  light  flexible  tube  connected 


The  Grinding  Rooms  all  have  exhaust  systems.  The  gears  are  all 
guarded,  but  this  particular  picture  was  taken  with  the  guards  off, 
as  a  companion  picture  to  one  with  the  guards  on. 

directly  with  the  compressed  air  system.  The  air  is  delivered 
through  the  helmet  right  at  the  man's  forehead  and  he  can 
regulate  the  pressure  to  suit  himself.  Not  only  does  it  supply 
him  with  plenty  of  fresh  air,  but  the  pressure  is  sufficient 
always  to  prevent  the  dust  from  rising  under  the  helmet.  In 
this  plant  also  all  applicants  for  employment  are  given  a  phys- 
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ical  examination.  If  they  are  afflicted  with  any  sort  of  an  in- 
fectious or  contagious  disease  they  are  not  engaged.  The 
examination  also  is  somewhat  of  a  guide  to  their  class  of  em- 
ployment; for  example,  a  man  with  weak  lungs  would  not  be 


The  Restaurant  Room  of  the  Chalmers  Motor  G>mpany.  Will  take 
care  of  3,500  employees  in  an  hour.  Food  is  served  to  the  em- 
ployees at  cost. 

put  on  a  job  where  there  is  any  danger  of  dust  or  fumes;  a 
man  with  weak  eyes  would  not  be  given  work  that  requires 
fine  adjustments. 

The  companies  also  are  doing  their  share  toward  the  educa- 
tion and  advancement  of  the  future  supply  of  mechanics.  The 
"part  time"  course  in  connection  with  the  public  school  system 
is  the  plan  generally  followed.  Under  this  plan  the  employes 
spend  one-half  day  per  week  in  class  work  at  the  expense  of 
the  company. 

The  "corporation  school,"  however,  where  all  the  class  work 
is  done  right  in  the  plant  is  a  departure  from  this  method,  and 
the  Cadillac  School  of  Applied  Mechanics  is  one  of  the  best 
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examples.  This  school  was  established  by  the  Cadillac  Motor 
Car  Company  in  1907,  the  plan  being  worked  out  by  Mr.  Henry 
M.  Leland,  the  advisory  manager  of  the  company.  The  stu- 
dents are  under  the  direct  charge  of  competent  mechanical 
engineers  who  have  had  both  practical  and  technical  experience 
and  they  devote  all  their  time  to  the  work.  Applicants  must 
be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  and  of  good  moral  character, 
and  are  not  regularly  indentured,  but  enter  only  upon  a  verbal 
agreement.  The  student  is  first  given  two  weeks  preliminary 
work  in  the  training  room,  a  shop  which  has  been  equipped  at 
a  cost  of  about  $15,000.  Then  he  is  given  two  weeks  training 
each  time  he  is  ready  to  enter  one  of  the  eight  machine  shop 
departments — Bench   Work,   Drilling,   Milling,   Lathe  Work, 


The  Training  Room  of  the  School  of  Applied  Mechanics  at  the  Cadillac 
Motor  Company. 

Assembling,  etc.  The  class  work  requires  three  hours  a  week 
and  is  devoted  to  mechanical  drawing  and  tool  designing, 
mathematics  and  lectures  on  machine  operation  and  mechanical 
subjects.  After  each  lecture  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
subject  is  given  on  a  machine  tool  or  some  other  apparatus. 
In  addition  the  instructors  make  it  a  point  to  see  each  boy  at 
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least  twice  a  day  while  he  is  engaged  on  his  regular  shop  work. 
The  students  receive  pay  at  the  rate  of  14,  15,  16  and  17  cents 
per  hour,  the  raises  occurring  each  six  months.  In  addition  a 
bonus  of  $100  is  given  to  each  on  the  completion  of  the  course, 
which  requires  two  years,  and  there  are  special  prizes   for 


The  Students'  Drafting  Room  of  the  Cadillac  Motor  Company  SchooL 

good  work.  There  are  at  present  150  students  enrolled  and 
there  have  been  90  graduates.  About  half  the  graduates  are 
still  in  the  employ  of  the  Cadillac  Company,  the  others  being 
scattered  through  the  different  automobile  plants  of  the  city 
and  all  are  holding  good  positions.  The  company  also  con- 
ducts a  night  school  for  which  the  students  are  specially  picked 
and  which  has  for  its  aim  the  encouragement  of  the  boys  to 
prepare  for  foremanships  and  other  executive  positions. 

Housing  Conditions. 

Building  has  been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  tremendous 
increase  in  population  the  past  ten  years,  so  that  Detroit's 
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housing  problem  is  a  pretty  serious  one.  In  spite  of  this  fact, 
however,  official  figures  show  that  39.1%  of  the  residents  of 
Detroit  own  their  own  homes  and  that  in  this  respect  it  out- 
ranks all  other  American  cities.  The  present  demand  for 
houses  is  very  large.  A  mechanic  in  speaking  of  the  situation 
said,  "It  seems  as  if  I  no  sooner  get  comfortably  settled  in  a 
home  than  I  get  a  chance  to  sell  it  at  a  little  profit  so  I  have 
had  three  so  far.  My  wife  says  she  is  getting  tired  of  moving 
and  I  told  her  that  I  guess  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  build 
some  kind  of  a  shack  that  no  one  would  have."  That  about 
expresses  the  situation  as  it  has  been,  although  it  is  true  only  of 


The  Class  Hour. 

certain  districts.  This  same  mechanic,  by  the  way,  was  arguing 
with  the  grocery  clerk  about  a  substitute  for  a  certain  brand  of 
forty  cent  coffee  which  the  store  was  out  of  at  the  time.  After 
he  went  out  the  clerk  remarked  that  it  was  only  a  few  years 
ago  when  twenty-five  cent  coffee  was  their  limit,  and  the  great 
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bulk  of  the  coffee  sold  was  a  fifteen  cent  brand.  A  striking 
comment  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  fact 
that  the  workman  is  getting  his  full  share  of  it. 

But  as  in  everything  else  Detroit  is  showing  itself  well  able 
to  cope  with  this  housing  problem  and  it  is  only  a  question  of 
a  short  time  when  the  supply  will  equal  the  demand.  Every- 
where you  see  houses  under  construction.  Whole  districts  are 
going  up  almost  over  night.  Acres  and  acres  of  what  were 
farm  lands  but  a  couple  of  years  ago  are  now  built  up  solidly 
and  there  are  paved  streets  and  all  the  improvements.     The 


A   Typical   Detroit   Street   with   Mechanics'   Homes. 

Housing  Committee  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce  has 
now  a  plan  to  still  further  increase  the  supply.  They  are  going 
a  step  farther  than  the  usual  scheme.  They  are  not  only  plan- 
ning on  building  homes  at  moderate  prices,  but  have  under  con- 
sideration a  plan  to  furnish  the  home  as  well  in  an  efficient  and 
comfortable  manner,  so  that  the  native  and  the  foreigner  may 
learn  something  about  how  to  live.     The  idea  is  that  the  man 
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can  either  buy  the  house  and  furniture  together,  or  either  one 
separately,  on  small  payments,  but  in  either  event  he  will  have 
the  advantage  of  seeing  the  house  properly  furnished  before 
he  starts  in  and  will  absorb  something  of  the  general  arrange- 
ment. There  are,  of  course,  some  poor  districts  in  Detroit, 
but  the  homes  as  a  rule  are  exceedingly  well  kept.    The  lawns 


A  New  Street.    Building  is  going  on  everywhere. 

particularly  are  attractive  and  a  source  of  great  pride,  which  is 
accounted  for  no  doubt  by  the  low  water  rate,  which  only 
averages  $3.50  per  year  for  a  family.  The  residence  streets 
are  well  laid  out  and  the  stores  and  markets  are  as  good  as 
anywhere  in  the  country. 

Amusements. 

Detroit  is  ideally  situated  on  the  Detroit  river,  the  channel 
which  connects  Lake  Krie  with  Lake  St.  Clair  and  Lake  Huron, 
so  its  opportunities  for  water  sports  and  amusements  are  un- 
equaled.  It  has  twenty-nine  parks,  all  of  which  can  be  reached 
for  one  street  car  fare,  and  its  transportation  system  is  a  good 
one.  On  the  main  lines  seven  tickets  are  sold  for  a  quartef" 
w^ith  universal  transfers,  and  on  some  of  the  lines  eight  tickets 
are  sold  for  a  quarter  with  certain  limited  transfer  privileges. 
Belle  Lsle,  located  right  in  the  middle  of  the  Detroit  river,  is 
the  most  famous  park  and  is  known  the  world  over  for  its 
beauty.     It  has  an  aquarium,  horticultural  building,  zoological 
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garden,  a  fire-proof  bath  house  with  500  rooms ;  yacht  and  boat 
clubs,  beautiful  boulevards  and  miles  of  canals  for  boating. 
Band  concerts  and  other  attractions  are  regularly  provided. 
The  Detroit  river  has  the  finest  fleet  of  passenger  steamers 
in  the  world  on  fresh  water.  In  1911  nine  million  passengers 
were  accommodated  without  a  single  accident — more  than 
three  times  the  number  that  sailed  from  all  other  Great  Lakes 
ports  combined.  "Moonlights,"  with  dancing  are  a  common 
form  of  amusement.  Belle  Isle  can  be  reached  by  land  or 
water  and  one  can  buy  a  return  trip  ticket  for  ten  cents  which 
gives  the  privilege  of  riding  up  and  down  the  beautiful  river 
all  day,  if  one  wants  to,  enjoying  the  music  and  the  fresh  air. 
In  warm  weather  this  privilege  is  taken  advantage  of  daily  by 
hundreds  of   families.     Then  there  are  numberless  one-day 


The  Band  Concert  at  Belle  Isle. 

trips,  the  fares  going  and  returning  being  all  the  way  from 
thirty-five  to  seventy-five  cents.  There  are  Bob-Lo,  Put-In- 
Bay,  Sugar  Island,  Tashmoo  Park  and  many  others,  all  of 
which  are  provided  with  picnic  grounds,  athletic  fields  and 
bathing,  boating  and  dancing  facilities.  And  there  is  the  trip 
through  The  Flats,  known  as  the  "Venice  of  America"  and  in- 
cidentally as  a  paradise  for  the  fishermen.  The  public  schools 
also  look  well  after  the  children  both  as  regards  health  and 
amusements. 
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Altogether,  Detroit  would  seem  to  have  good  claim  to  its 
slogan,  "Where  Life  is  Worth  Living."  But  it  has  the  usual 
problems  of  the  large  city  to  contend  with,  both  civic  and  in- 
dustrial. Its  rapid  growth  has  brought  with  it  the  usual  num- 
ber of  adventurers  and  soldiers  of  fortune.  A  short  time  ago 
it  was  reported  that  some  of  the  labor  organizations  were 
taking  snap-shots  of  the  idlers  in  the  parks  to  produce  as  evi- 
dence that  mechanics  should  not  be  encouraged  to  come  to 
Detroit  from  other  cities.  While  we  were  standing  by  one  of 
the  hotels  located  on  Washington  Avenue  a  policeman  came 
along  and  chased  off  a  bunch  of  these  park  mechanics  who 
were  lying  on  the  grass.  Several  could  just  stagger  along  and 
nearly  all  had  the  earmarks  of  the  habitual  loafer.  Here  is  a 
city  where  there  is  an  opportunity  for  everyone  to  work  at 
good  wages  and  yet  the  loafer  problem  is  as  difficult  as  any- 
where else.  Unwilling  to  work  when  work  is  plentiful,  they 
are  the  first  to  appeal  to  charity  when  trade  is  dull. 

But  the  prosperity  of  the  Detroit  manufactories  is  well  re- 
flected in  the  prosperity  of  the  individuals — that  is  of  those 
individuals  who  are  willing  to  do  their  share  of  the  work 
necessary  to  gain  it. 


Many  of  the  Schools  have  baths.    The  children  are  waiting  their  turn. 
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STOP  IT! 

A  man  has  been  arrested  in  Chicago  for  sending  threatening 
letters  to  President  Wilson.  Two  men  were  recently  sen- 
tenced to  prison  in  New  Jersey  for  doing  the  same  sort  of 
thing  when  Mr.  Wilson  was  Governor  of  that  State. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  our  history  when  constituted 
authority  was  regarded  more  lightly ;  when  public  officials  were 
more  shamelessly  assailed  and  the  laws  more  openly  defied  by 
old  and  young. 

The  reason  is  not  difficult  to  analyze.  In  their  zeal  to  win 
the  vote  of  the  "dear  people"  whom  they  pretend  to  champion, 
demagogues  have  gone  to  extraordinary  limits.  They  have 
palliated  offences  that  should  not  have  been  overlooked  until 
at  last  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  patronize  the  mob. 

Thus  the  riotous  element,  made  up  of  the  idle  and  vicious, 
found  in  every  great  community,  has  been  incited  to  deeds  of 
violence,  until  dynamiting,  lynching,  sandbagging  and  slug- 
ging have  been  weapons  of  common  use  in  every  great  labor 
disturbance.  Conservative  leaders  have  been  thrust  aside. 
The  American  principle  of  fair  play  has  been  disowned,  and  a 
rabble  made  up  mostly  of  unnaturalized  foreigners  has  taken 
things  into  its  own  hands. 

The  action  of  the  Federal  authorities  in  prosecuting  those 
who  have  grossly  insulted  the  President  of  the  United  State> 
is  abundantly  justified.  Every  good  citizen  is  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  industrial  peace.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  believe  that  the  great  body  of  thoughtful  workingmen  in  this 
country  have  the  slightest  sympathy  with  the  dynamiters,  slug- 
gers and  sandbaggers  who  have  been  forcing  themselves  to 
the  front. 

Whole  communities  have  been  terrorized,  cities  thrown  into 
turmoil,  and  the  authority  of  the  state  and  nation  defied,  until 
the  limit  of  lawlessness  has  been  reached.  Demagogues  have 
deliberately  encouraged  this  si)irit  of  anarchy  by  preaching  a 
gospel  of  unrest  and  unreason. 
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We  know,  in  this  great  Republic,  what  this  evil  spirit  is 
bound  to  lead  up  to.  The  silent  graves  of  three  martyred 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  emphasizes  the  malignant 
power  of  the  black-hearted  assassin. 

Let  us  have  no  more  of  this. — Leslie's  Weekly, 


CHEERFUL  FELLOWS. 

There  are  men  to  do  the  great  deeds, 

There  are  men  to  lead  the  way. 
But  you  need  not  sit  and  whimper 

That  you're  not  on  top  today. 
For  the  world's  in  need  of  kindness, 

And  the  world's  in  need  of  cheer, 
And  the  world's  in  need  of  laughter, 

And  we  all  can  be  useful  here. 

It  may  be  that  men  outclass  you 

On  the  battlefield  of  life, 
And  that  earthly  fame  and  glory 

Fall  to  others  in  the  strife. 
But  the  world's  in  need  of  patience. 

It's  in  need  of  soldiers  true. 
And  it  wants  a  cheerful  toiler 

Just  about  the  size  of  you. 

All  the  great  deeds  are  not  heard  of. 

All  the  great  men  are  not  known, 
There  are  many  gallant  heroes 

That  are  plodding  on  alone. 
Heroes  doing  deeds  of  kindness, 

As  they  sing  along  their  way, 
They're  the  brave  and  cheerful  fellows. 

You  can  join  their  band  today. 


"Every  man  has  the  right  to  work  for  whom  he  pleases,  and 
for  any  sum  he  thinks  proper,  and  no  person  has  the  right  to 
prevent  him  from  doing  so." — Judge  Thornton  in  Keyless. 
Lock  Co.  case. 
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THE  INCREASED  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

We  hear  much  these  days  about  the  cost  of  living.  Mr. 
Everett  P.  Wheeler,  chairman  of  the  Law  Committee,  National 
Civil  Service  League,  of  New  York,  and  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association  on  Remedies  for 
Law's  Delays,  in  an  article  in  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  Science,  July,  1913,  gives  his  views  on 
causes  for  the  increased  cost  of  living.  He  closes  his  article 
by  saying: 

"There  is  another  change  in  legislation  and  in  public  senti- 
ment which  has  greatly  increased  the  cost  of  production  to 
which  I  finally  call  your  attention.  I  am  now  one  of  the 
veterans.  In  the  days  of  my  youth  one  of  the  prominent 
topics  on  the  platform,  in  the  press,  and  in  the  public  schools 
was  the  dignity  of  labor.  This  was  considered  a  distinctive 
American  principle.  Many  a  time  have  I  heard  the  visitor 
who  came  to  the  public  school  which  I  attended,  or  the  prin- 
cipal who  occasionally  himself  addressed  us,  point  out  how 
glorious  was  the  country  where  labor  was  respected,  where  the 
workingman  was  honored,  where  anyone  who  was  honest  and 
industrious  could  save  money  and  improve  his  condition,  and 
that  of  his  family,  by  honest  hard  work.  But  during  the  last 
generation  all  this  is  changed.  Nobody  hears  such  language 
anywhere.  The  whole  tendency  of  legislation  is  to  shorten  the 
hours  of  work.  The  United  States  government  has  been 
directly  prohibited  by  statute  from  permitting  any  person, 
however  desirous  he  may  be,  to  work  on  any  government  em- 
ployment more  than  eight  hours  a  day.  The  same  rule  is  beii^ 
applied  in  some  of  the  states  to  all  employers.  And  when 
religious  people  get  together  in  convention  they  often  give  ear 
to  this  seductive  siren.  You  will  observe  that  all  this  is  quite 
different  from  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul.  His  is  altogether  old 
fashioned  and  out  of  date.  He  was  a  strenuous  man  and  his 
conception  of  the  good  Christian  was  that  he  also  should  be 
strenuous.     He  admonishes  his  converts  "not  to  be  slothful 
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in  business,  but  to  be  fervent  in  spirit."  When  he  describes 
in  pictorial  language  the  active  and  successful  Christian,  the 
image  he  takes  is  that  of  a  soldier  or  an  athlete.  In  his  epistle 
there  is  no  talk  of  eight  hours  a  day,  but  of  accomplishing  the 
end  you  have  in  view.  But  on  the  other  hand  when  some 
religious  people  got  together  in  a  convention  at  Chicago  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  which  they  called  a  "Federal  Council," 
they  made  one  of  their  planks — "the  gradual  and  reasonable 
reduction  of  hours  of  labor  to  the  lowest  practicable  point  and 
for  that  degree  of  leisure  for  all  that  is  the  condition  of  the 
highest  human  life."  I  had  always  supposed  until  I  heard  this 
deliverance  that  leisure  was  not  the  condition  of  the  highest 
human  life.  That  if  it  were,  the  people  of  the  South  Sea 
Island  whose  climate  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  much 
clothing  and  who  find  food  growing  wild  quite  sufficient  for 
their  needs,  would  have  obtained  the  highest  eminence  of 
humanity.  This,  however,  is  not  true  in  point  of  fact.  We 
all  of  us  know  that  the  highest  human  life  has  seldom  been 
attained  among  the  wealthy  and  leisure  classes.  Almost  all 
of  our  great  men  worked  their  way  up  from  the  ranks  and 
struggled  strenuously  in  boyhood  and  in  manhood  with  no 
thought  of  reducing  their  hours  of  labor  to  the  lowest  prac- 
ticable point.  Now  it  may  be  that  these  new  lights  are  right ; 
that  all  our  old  American  ideas  were  fallacious  and  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  Grover  Cleveland  and  Robert  CoUyer,  if  I  may 
refer  to  a  distinguished  clergyman  who  began  his  life  as  a  boy 
in  a  blacksmith's  shop,  would  have  attained  much  greater 
eminence  if  they  had  been  brought  up  in  ease. 

There  is  another  tendency  in  some  quarters  which  is  not 
embodied  in  legislation  but  which  has  already  attained  con- 
siderable force.  That  is  the  syndicalist  movement.  This  is 
distinctly  a  destructive  movement.  It  is  an  avowedly  destruc- 
tive movement.  Syndicalists  aim  to  curtail  the  output  of  coal, 
to  put  boilers  out  of  order,  to  short-circuit  dynamos,  to  de- 
stroy cables.  They  do  not  even  pretend  to  observe  the  rules  of 
civilized  warfare.  All  this  I  take  from  an  article  by  one  of 
them,  Andre  Tridon,  which  was  published  in  the  'Tndepen- 
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dent"  on  the  ninth  of  January.  This  article  was  approved  by 
three  others  of  their  leaders,  W.  D.  Hayward,  Frank  Bohn 
and  Joseph  Ettor.  Anyone  who  has  studied  the  writings  or 
actions  of  the  leaders  of  this  movement  in  France,  Germany,  in 
England  and  in  America  is  well  aware  that  this  statement 
expresses  the  sentiments  and  action  of  the  organization  per- 
fectly. 

Here  then  we  have  in  our  modern  civilization  a  large  and 
powerful  organization  whose  aim  is  to  destroy.  The  direct 
effect  of  the  destruction  is  to  increase  the  cost  of  living.  It  is 
this  simple  proposition  that  is  constantly  being  ignored.  We 
do  not  live  on  money.  That  is  simply  an  instrument  of  ex- 
change. We  live  on  the  product  of  human  industry.  The 
more  of  this  product  is  destroyed,  the  less  there  is  left.  The 
direct  effect  of  destruction  is  to  increase  the  price  of  whatever 
remains.  A  curious  instance  of  this,  as  I  happened  to  learn  in 
the  course  of  my  profession  as  a  lawyer,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  The  effect  of  the  fighting  in  France 
was  to  break  at  least  half  the  window  glass  and  a  great  deal 
of  the  china  and  crockery  in  a  large  part  of  that  country, 
which  was  overrun  by  hostile  troops.  The  result  of  this  was 
that  after  that  war  the  factories  of  glass  and  crockery  were 
taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity  and  they  were  unable  to  fulfill 
many  of  the  contracts  of  delivery  which  they  had  made  in  this 
country,  and  the  price  of  window  glass  and  crockery  went  up. 
not  only  in  France  but  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  way  to  diminish  the  cost  of  living  except  to 
diminish  the  cost  of  production  and  whenever  legislation  is 
proposed  which  tends  directly  to  increase  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, we  should  ask  ourselves,  "Is  the  injury  which  is  certain 
to  come  from  this  legislation  more  than  compensated  by  the 
benefits  which  will  accrue?"  If  it  is  we  will  accept  the  injury 
in  consideration  of  the  benefits.  But  in  any  case  let  us  not  act 
like  spoiled  children  and  cry  because  we  cannot  have  any  more 
of  the  cake  that  we  already  have  eaten." 
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FIRING  ON  THE  FLAG. 

Insults  to  national  flags,  or  resentment  of  such  insults,  often 
are  trivial  affairs,  springing  either  from  hyper-patriotism  or 
deficiency  of  consideration  for  the  patriotism  of  others.  But 
there  can  be  no  international  considerations  in  domestic  flag 
incidents.  A  Salt  Lake  dispatch  reported  on  Wednesday  the 
wounding  of  seven  persons  in  the  trouble  following  the  dis- 
play of  a  United  States  flag  to  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World.  The  mob  numbered  thousands,  and  was  dispersed 
only  by  the  aid  of  the  fire  department.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
first  time  that  disorder  ever  followed  a  display  of  the  national 
flag,  at  least  in  times  of  peace.  That  benevolent  organization, 
the  I.  W.  W.,  which  is  exempt  from  prosecution  as  a  combina- 
tion in  restraint  of  trade  because  it  is  not  organized  for  profit, 
likes  to  fly  the  red  flag,  and  sometimes  has  resented  the  dis- 
favor shown  as  much  to  those  who  displayed  it  as  to  the  senti- 
ments of  which  the  red  flag  is  emblematic.  But  we  recall  no 
other  case  in  which  riot  has  followed  showing  the  emblem  of 
the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

Assuredly  it  cannot  be  hyper-patriotism  to  defend  the  senti- 
ments embodied  in  the  flag  when  it  is  attacked  by  those  holding 
the  sentiments  of  the  Industrial  Workers,  the  most  progressive 
organization  known  to  us.  Its  constitution  pledges  its  mem- 
bers to  the  struggle  between  classes  until  they  "take  possession 
of  the  earth."    In  the  words  of  the  preamble : 

"Instead  of  the  conservative  motto,  *A  fair  day's  wages  for 
a  fair  day's  work,'  we  must  inscribe  on  our  banner  the  revolu- 
tionary watchword,  'Abolition  of  the  wage  system.'  It  is  the 
historic  mission  of  the  working  class  to  do  away  with  capital- 
ism. By  organizing  industrially  we  are  forming  the  structure 
of  the  new  society  within  the  shell  of  the  old." 

That  is  fair  notice  of  revolution.  Those  who  have  a  preju- 
dice for  the  old  society,  and  the  old  flag,  ifiay  be  pardoned  for 
disliking  the  new  society,  founded  on  benefaction  promoted 
with  bombs  and  clubs.    In  the  view  of  the  I.  W.  W.  the  ques- 
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tion  of  right  or  wrong  does  not  concern  them.  They  proclaim 
these  principles :  "No  terms  with  an  employer.  All  peace  so 
long  as  the  wage  system  lasts  is  but  an  armed  truce.  In  short, 
the  I.  W.  W.  advocates  the  use  of  militant  direct  action  tactics 
to  the  full  extent  of  our  power  to  make  good."  When  those  of 
this  way  of  thinking  resent  the  showing  of  the  American  flag 
it  is  not  easy  to  condemn  a  little  direct  action  in  the  Salt  Lake 
manner,  and  with  the  benevolent  hope  that  the  showers  of  the 
flag  were  not  among  the  wounded. — New  York  Times, 


IPSWICH   POSTMASTER  TAKES   FEARLESS   AND 
PATRIOTIC  STAND  AGAINST  L  W.  W. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Post : 

Sir: — In  this  morning's  Post  I  read  a  communication  from 
Fred  B.  Chase,  state  secretary  of  the  so-called  Socialist  party, 
in  which  he  reviews  the  account,  as  he  saw  it,  in  the  Post  of  the 
citizens'  meeting  held  at  Town  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening  to 
utter  their  protest  against  the  allowing  of  undesirable  persons, 
representing  an  element  whose  whole  stock  in  trade  consists  in 
misrepresentations,  in  order  that  they  may  stir  up  in  this  coun- 
try among  the  masses  such  a  feeling  as  will  result  in  the  over- 
throw of  what  we  in  this  town  believe  to  be  a  safe  and  sane 
government,  and  to  give  to  us  instead  a  government  with  no 
God,  no  religion,  no  laws  and  no  flag,  but  the  red  flag  of 
anarchy,  and  all  who  have  read  history  know  what  that  means. 

For  the  above  purpose  this  meeting  was  held,  and  as  one  of 
those  who  took  part  in  that  meeting,  I  have  no  apologies  to 
offer.  I  am  not  responsible  for  what  the  newspapers  may 
say,  but  I  am  for  what  I  said,  and  I  stand  back  of  every  word. 
I  did  not  then,  and  I  never  have,  advocated  anything  but  a 
God-fearing  and  law-abiding  community.  I  did  say  and  I 
reiterate  it,  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  showdown  between 
that  lawless  and  anarchistic  mob,  known  as  the  I.  W.  W.,  and 
the  government  established  by  our  fathers,  and  that  I  also 
believe  that  the  citizens  of  the  town  should  organize  and  offer 
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their  services  to  the  town  to  preserve  that  government,  and 
under  the  orders  of  the  authorities  of  the  town  to  take  such 
action  as  was  necessary ;  and  I  further  said  that  should  these 
efforts  fail  (and  I  do  not  believe  they  will)  to  rid  us  of  these 
undesirables,  that  I  believed  we  should  resort  to  that  God- 
given  unwritten  law,  the  law  of  self  protection,  and  railroad 
these  scum  of  God's  earth  out  of  town,  and  I  reiterate  that 
statement,  and  as  the  great  Patrick  Henry  once  said,  "If  that 
be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it." 

Now  as  to  my  position  as  a  government  official  in  taking  the 
position  which  I  hold,  I  gave  up  none  of  my  rights  as  a  public 
citizen  to  exercise  all  of  the  duties  pertaining  thereto,  and  I 
welcome  any  and  all  investigations  that  may  be  made  regard- 
ing my  actions  at  the  meeting  in  question,  and  should  the  gov- 
ernment decide  that  I  had  overstepped  my  rights  as  a  govern- 
ment official,  my  resignation  is  at  their  disposal,  and  again 
turning  to  the  point  in  question,  as  to  whether  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  live  as  a  law  abiding  community,  or  submit  to  that 
advocated  by  the  I.  W.  W.,  I  submit  that  if  a  showdown  must 
come,  no  better  time  could  be  found  than  the  present,  and  no 
better  place  than  here,  where  almost  100  years  before  Otis 
delivered  his  great  speech  in  the  old  State  House  and  the  town 
of  Ipswich  took  such  action  as  established  her  claim  to  the 
birthplace  of  American  independence. 

Luther  Wait, 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  June  27,  1913. 


THE  STRIKE  AT  GOVERNOR  FOSS'  PLANT  IS 
SETTLED. 

After  fifteen  weeks  of  idleness,  the  strike  at  the  plant  of  the 
Sturtevant  Blower  Works  has  been  declared  off.  The  vote  of 
the  Union  was  227  in  favor  of  returning  to  work,  27  against 
and  14  blanks.  No  concessions  whatever  were  granted  by  the 
management.  Who  benefited?  Nobody  but  the  labor  agi- 
tators. 
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WHO  SHOULD  BE  THE  LEADERS? 


Real  Thinkers  in  Unions  Should  Displace  the  Loud  Talkers. 

The  trouble  with  too  many  of  the  unions  today  is  that  they 
have  allowed  the  loudest  talkers,  instead  of  the  deepest  think- 
ers, to  dominate  them.  The  average  workingman  is  altogether 
too  likely  to  let  his  emotions,  instead  of  his  judgment,  rule 
his  acts,  and  to  be  carried  away  by  the  showy,  frothy  orator>' 
of  the  radical,  loud-talking  member,  and  to  turn  his  back  upon 
the  quiet,  thoughtful,  real  thinker,  who  tells  him  the  truth. 
Too  many  members  of  the  union  listen  to  the  ravings  of  the 
socialists  and  the  anarchists,  and  are  too  willing  to  accept  their 
visionary  plans  of  revolutionizing  the  universe,  and  taking 
away  from  the  employer  all  that  he  has  accumulated  by  his 
ability  and  energy,  and  dividing  it  up  amongst  the  workers. 
They  do  not  stop  to  think  that  it  is  only  a  very  small  percent- 
age of  the  employers  who  succeed  in  building  up  a  profitable 
business,  and  an  almost  infinitesimally  small  percentage  who 
make  really  great  successes. 

They  look  through  the  envious  eyes  of  the  socialists  and  the 
syndicalists  at  the  few  who  have  succeeded,  and  assume  that 
all  employers  are  robbers,  thieves  and  oppressors  of  the  poor, 
and  under  the  leadership  of  the  radicals,  take  the  position  that 
all  employers  are  the  enemies  of  labor,  and  that  it  is  quite  right 
and  proper  to  do  anything  and  everything  possible  to  injure 
them  and  tear  down  the  business  they  have  built  up. 

The  men  in  the  organizations  who  have  real  brains  and 
reasoning  powers,  know  that  it  is  only  by  co-operating  with  the 
employers  who  show  the  ability  to  build  up  large  business  enter- 
prises, and  to  make  them  successful  and  profitable,  can  the 
workingmen  hope  to  receive  better  wages  and  conditions  for 
themselves,  and  they  are  willing  to  assist  in  making  these 
employers  successful,  as  they  know  their  own  success  depends 
upon  this.    These  are  the  men  who  should  be  at  the  head  of  the 
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labor  movement,  and  who  would  make  the  movement  a  source 
of  real  strength  to  the  workers. 

They  would  bring  about  an  era  of  good  feeling  and  mutual 
confidence  and  respect  which  would  do  away  with  strikes  and 
boycotts,  and  industrial  strife,  and  bring  peace  and  prosperity. 
Instead  of  tearing  down,  they  would  build  up.  Instead  of 
antagonism  and  hatred  they  would  install  co-operation  and 
peace.  Instead  of  having  the  workers  continually  putting  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  success  and  prosperity  of  employers,  they 
would  have  them  serve  their  own  interests  by  helping  to  make 
the  employers  successful,  knowing  that  thereby  they  would 
make  it  possible  to  secure  better  conditions  for  themselves. 
These  thinking  members  of  the  unions  know  that  no  one  can 
continue  taking  out  of  a  business  unless  there  is  something 
being  put  in,  and  that  no  business  can  continue  indefinitely 
running  at  a  loss. 

Some  leaders  seem  to  think  that  an  employer  has  some  mys- 
terious source  of  supply  by  which  he  can  pay  all  the  expenses 
of  running  a  business,  and  at  the  same  time  take  out  of  it  an 
income  for  himself.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  mere  fact  that 
a  man  has  become  an  employer  necessarily  means  that  he  is 
independent  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  or  of  supply 
and  source  of  supply,  and  that  he  has  only  to  sign  checks  for 
anything  he  wants.  If  the  employer  could  bring  the  banks  to 
take  the  same  point  of  view,  it  would  be  all  right — but  the 
banks  have  a  nasty  habit  of  marking  checks  "not  sufficient 
funds,"  when  the  deposit  is  exhausted,  which  makes  such  a 
simple  solution  of  the  problem  impracticable.  And  the  men 
in  the  unions  who  think  with  their  heads  instead  of  their 
mouths,  know  these  things,  and  would  have  the  unions  govern 
themselves  accordingly. 

Not  so  with  the  radicals,  however.  They  assume  the  posi- 
tion that  the  employers  have  an  inexhaustible  source  of  supply, 
and  that  if  they  refuse  any  demands  of  the  men — no  matter 
how  unreasonable — they  are  robbers.  The  editor  himself  has 
heard  leaders  of  this  class,  who  have  been  shown  by  employers 
why  it  was  impossible  to  grant  certain  demands,  and  who  have 
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been  even  shown  the  books  of  employers,  proving  that  such 
concessions  meant  financial  disaster,  say  that  "this  is  some- 
thing with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do,  and  if  the  employer 
cannot  run  his  business  at  a  profit,  the  workers  were  not  con- 
cerned, and  the  employer  had  better  get  out  of  business."  No 
consideration  was  given  to  competition,  cost  of  production, 
stringent  money  market,  cheaper  cost  of  production  in  other 
sections,  or  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  things  which  make  the 
carrying  on  of  business  a  constant  problem,  nor  was  there  the 
slightest  inclination  to  make  the  burden  lighter  by  giving  better 
returns  for  wages — this  is  altogether  against  the  politics  of  the 
radicals. 

Under  circumstances  of  this  kind,  if  the  leaders  were  com- 
posed of  the  thinking,  reasonable  members,  some  consideration 
would  be  given  to  the  employer  who  was  struggling  to  carry  on 
his  business  and  pay  good  wages,  and  there  would  be  a  spirit  of 
co-operation  which  would  give  such  employers  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  profit,  instead  of  trying  to  cut  down  the  production, 
and  eliminate  any  possibility  of  profitable  business. 

There  is  great  need  for  the  better  element  of  the  unions  to 
come  to  the  front  and  work  with  the  employers  to  get  away 
from  the  policies  of  limiting  output,  willful  cutting  down  of 
work  turned  out,  and  the  petty  restrictions  which  the  radicals 
have  placed  upon  business. — The  Labor  Digest. 


A  farmer  in  great  need  of  extra  hands  at  haying  time  finally 
asked  Si  Warren,  who  was  accounted  the  town  fool,  if  he 
could  help  him  out. 

"What'U  ye  pay?"  asked  Si. 

"I'll  pay  what  you're  worth,"  answered  the  farmer. 

Si  scratched  his  head  a  minute,  then  announced  decisively: 

"I'll  be  darned  if  I'll  work  for  that!" — Everybody's  Maga- 
zine, 
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WHY  SHOULD  CAPITAL  BE  ABUSED? 


An  Intelligent  Working  Man's  View  on  a  Timely  Topic. 
By  W.  W.  Phillips. 

Labor  Union,  socialists,  cheap  politicians,  yellow  journals 
and  anarchists  have  all  done  their  part  in  bringing  about  the 
present  unrest  of  labor.  I  have  not  known  of  a  workingman 
defending  capital,  but  I  am  a  man  from  the  shops  and  I  say 
that  I  defend  the  workingman  when  I  defend  the  capitalists. 
Whoever  strikes  at  the  capitalist  strikes  at  labor.  Their  in- 
terests are  mutual.  Nobody  but  the  agitator  who  gets  paid 
for  damaging  the  union  gains  by  these  senseless  attacks  on 
capital. 

The  politician  who  is  playing  to  the  gallery  declares,  in  a 
speech  of  fire,  that  he  is  the  enemy  of  this  hydra-headed 
dragon  and  that  if  he  is  elected,  he  who  is  a  friend  of  the  peo- 
ple will  show  this  monster  who  is  master.  And  no  sooner  is 
he  elected  than  he  begins  doing  all  in  his  power  to  sell  his  vote 
to  the  trusts.  And  the  yellow  journal  is  most  dangerous  of 
all,  because  it  inflames  the  passions  of  a  larger  audience.  The 
yellow  journal  has  done  more  against  the  workingman  than 
all  other  agencies  combined.  No  sooner  have  the  passions  of 
the  people  been  calmed  a  little  than  the  yellow  journals  hunt 
out  some  particularly  unfortunate  family  or  individual  and  cry 
out  that  capital  did  it. 

And  in  some  cases  there  is  no  question  that  capital  has  not 
been  just  to  the  workingman.  Every  man  and  every  class  of 
men  have  made  mistakes  and  the  big  business  men  are  no 
exceptions.  If  they  make  more  mistakes  than  other  people, 
it  is  because  they  have  more  to  contend  with.  It  is  natural 
that  a  man  with  a  hundred  million  dollar  business  should  make 
many  mistakes. 

The  socialist  has  done  what  he  could  against  the  working- 
man,  but  the  socialists  in  this  country  are  hardly  worthy  of 
notice.  But  all  these,  the  agitator,  the  yellow  journal,  etc., 
are  parasites  that  live  on  the  laboring  people.    They  suck  up 
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his  life  blood  and  then  tell  him  that  capital, — capital  that  fur- 
nishes him  with  the  necessaries  of  life, — is  the  cause  of  his 
misery.  Let  the  working  people  kick  these  parasites  off  the 
face  of  the  earth  and  they  will  have  less  to  complain  of. 

Today,  in  spite  of  all  the  agitators,  the  working  i>eople  are 
in  a  better  condition  than  the  nobility,  possibly,  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.  At  any  rate,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine 
there  were  eight  hundred  men  starved  to  death  in  one  month 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  French  farmers, 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  starved  to  death  by  the 
thousands.  Indeed  it  has  been  estimated  that  in  a  decade  a 
third  of  the  farming  population  actually  starved  to  death. 
That  was  at  the  rate  of  200,000  annually.  And,  on  the  author- 
ity of  history,  it  was  only  because  those  remaining  were  able 
to  live  on  bread  and  grass  that  they  survived.  The  duke  of 
Artois  told  King  Louis  XV  that  in  his  province  men  were 
eating  the  grass  of  the  field  like  cattle,  and  in  that  same  year 
Louis  spent  millions  of  the  money  of  these  poor  starving  peo- 
ple on  Madame  de  Pompadour. 

Those  people  had  something  to  complain  of,  but  when  they 
finally  revolted,  they  made  the  blackest  blot  on  the  history  of 
the  world.  Blood  ran  in  the  streets  of  Paris  like  water,  the 
blood  of  the  aged  nuns  and  the  blood  of  innocent  girls  flowed 
together  from  the  bloody  ax  of  the  guillotine. 

The  agitators  of  the  present  day  ask  nothing  better  than  a 
revolution  in  this  country.  The  workman  of  the  present  day 
has  the  shortest  hours,  the  least  objectionable  labor  and  the 
highest  pay  of  the  workman  of  any  age  since  the  birth  of  his- 
tory. Does  he  get  enough?  That  is  a  question  that  I  unhes- 
itatingly answer  no.  I  am  myself  a  workman  and  that  may 
make  me  slightly  prejudiced,  but  I  base  my  opinion  on  facts. 
The  workingman  produces  all  things  of  value.  When  I  say 
workingman,  I  do  not  mean  simply  the  man  who  wears  dirty 
clothes.    I  mean  every  man  that  is  a  producer. 

Every  man  that  is  a  producer  is  a  workingman.  Every  man 
living  on  society  without  producing  is  a  parasite.  The  parasite 
is  the  cause  of  the  producer  being  underpaid.    If  that  parasite 
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is  a  man  in  a  white  collar  or  a  man  in  overalls  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  remains ;  it  applies  to  all  men  alike.  The  business 
man  is  a  producer,  if  he  is  successful,  and  well  deserves  what 
he  gets  provided  his  business  produces  something  useful.  The 
school  teacher  and  the  preacher  I  consider  producers,  for  the 
school  teacher  takes  the  ignorant  boy  and  turns  out  a  finished 
man ;  he  adds  value  to  the  man.  The  preacher  also  contributes 
in  a  large  degree. 

Of  course  the  mere  politician  wastes  the  workingman's 
money.  He  gives  nothing  in  return  but  noise.  The  yellow 
journal  is  a  parasite.  It  does  little  but  lie.  The  agitator  is 
hired  to  spread  dissatisfaction  and  promote  strikes.  A  fine 
occupation.     One  that  the  workingman  pays  for,  though. 

Whom  do  all  these  people  cry  out  against  ?  The  railroad — 
the  greedy,  soulless  railroad ;  the  railroad  that  works  men  long 
hours  for  no  money.  Yes,  they  all  attack  our  railroads.  The 
politician  makes  quite  a  hero  of  himself  when  he  attacks  these 
railroads.  The  highest  paid  workingmen  in  the  world  are  the 
men  the  railroads  employ.  The  railroads  employ  the  largest 
number  of  men,  too.  And  then  the  profits  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies, in  spite  of  the  excellent  management  of  most  roads, 
are  as  low  as,  if  not  lower  than,  those  in  any  other  business. 
Why  condemn  the  business  that  employs  more  men  at  a  larger 
salary  than  any  other  business  in  the  world?  It  is  very 
peculiar.  I  do  not  understand  it.  I  think  if  anybody  in  the 
world  ought  to  present  a  solid  front  against  the  attack  on  rail- 
roads it  is  the;  man  who  gets  the  most  out  of  it — the  working- 
man. 

:4e         :|c         :4e         *         *         *         9|( 

If  you  think  you  can  make  a  living  without  capital,  get 
busy.  If  you  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything  without 
capital,  I  say  cooperate.  The  brainiest  men  of  our  time  have 
been  unable  to  give  a  reason  why  the  capitalist  and  laborer 
should  work  against  each  other.  Since  capital  and  labor  are 
necessary  to  each  other,  why  not  form  an  alliance?  Nothing 
would  do  so  much  to  promote  peace  and  prosperity. — Leslie's 
Weekly. 
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WIRE  DRAWING  SAFETY. 


By  .William  H.  Doolittle,  Safety  Inspector,  National  Metal 
Trades  Association. 


Probably  very  few  persons  who  use  wire  or  observe  the 
multitudinous  ways  in  which  it  has  been  made  to  serve  the 
varied  purposes  of  industry,  commerce,  science  and  art  have 
even  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  manu- 
factured or  of  the  dangers  attendant  upon  its  production. 
From  the  time  when  the  ore  is  mined  down  to  the  hour  when 
the  wire  is  run  through  the  die  which  gives  it  its  final  shape 
and  size  the  lives  and  limbs  of  numerous  workers  are  in 
danger. 


Figure  1. 

The  Carroll  Friction  Wire  Drawing  Block  with  end  of  wire  drawn 
through  die  and  grasped  by  "grip"  attached  to  short  chain.  This 
is  the  position  in  starting  to  draw  the  wire. 
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This  article  has  to  do  with  a  safety  device  in  connection 
with  a  wire  "draw  bench."  The  information  and  solio  prints 
were  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Elbert  H.  Carroll, 


Figure  II. 

The  Carroll  Friction  Wire  Drawing  Block  with  "grip"  drawn  up  against 
the  "block"  or  reel  by  the  action  of  the  internal  safety  device. 

superintendent  of  the  Morgan  Construction  Company,  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts.  The  device  is  called  the  Carroll  Fric- 
tion Wire  Drawing  Block. 

The  material  from  which  wire  is  made  usually  enters  the 
wire  mill  in  the  form  of  rods  produced  by  passing  it  repeatedly 
through  rolls  while  it  is  in  the  hot  state.  The  process  of  wire 
drawing  consists  of  pulling  the  material  through  a  "die;"  the 
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mechanical  force  being  exerted  through  a  revolving  reel,  called 
a  '*block"  attached  to  a  vertical  shaft  on  the  "wire  bench'*  and 
driven  by  powerful  gearing. 

The  first  operation  in  wire  drawing  is  that  of  '^pointing/'  or 
reducing  the  end  of  the  stock  so  that  it  may  enter  the  "die" 
and  project  far  enough  beyond  it  to  be  grasped  by  the  "grip," 
which  for  convenience  is  attached  to  a  short  chain.  Figure 
"I"  show  the  **grip"  or  draw-in  tongs  applied  to  the  end  of 
the  wire  and  ready  for  starting.  The  operator  starts  the 
"block"  by  pressing  the  treadle  with  his  foot. 


Figure  ill. 

The  Carroll  Friction  Wire  Drawing  Block  showing  action  of  "loop** 
which  stops  the  machine  if  the  wire  is  bent  or  tangled  or  may  be 
used  by  the  operator  to  instantly  shut  off  the  power. 

If  the  **grip'*  lets  go  after  having  been  applied  to  the  end 
of  the  wire  it  is  obvious  that  the  centrifugal  force  will  cause 
it  to  swing  outward  and  that  in  thus  swinging  it  may  injure 
the  operator.  To  prevent  the  operator  from  being  injured  in 
this  way  a  very  ingenious  device  is  placed  on  the  inside  of  the 
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"block"  which  in  the  event  of  a  slip  of  this  kind  draws  the  grip 
chain  into  the  "block"  and  the  *'grip"  against  its  side,  thus 
making  it  safe.    This  is  shown  in  Figure  II. 

Another  safety  provision  consists  in  so  constructing  the  ma- 
chine that  the  "block"  will  not  revolve  after  removing  the  foot 
from  the  treadle  unless  the  wire  is  being  drawn  through  the 
"die." 


Figure  IV. 

The  Carroll  Friction  Wire  Drawing  Block  showing  reel  full  of  wire 
and  end  of  wire  loose.  In  this  condition  an  injury  is  likely  to 
occur  to  the  operator  on  an  ordinary  wire  bench.  The  operator  is 
perfectly  guarded  here. 

The  most  important  safety  feature  of  this  wire  drawing  ma- 
chine is  called  the  "loop"  and  is  designed  to  prevent  injury  to 
operators  who  may  be  caught  and  tangled  in  the  wire.  The 
legs  and  arms  of  workmen  employed  in  wire  mills  have  been 
cut  oflF  in  this  way.  The  "loop"  consists  of  a  link-shaped  piece 
of  metal,  rising  above  the  level  of  the  draw  bench  and  clearly 
seen  in  silhouette  in  the  left  side  of  Figure  II  and  very  dis- 
tinctly in  the  other  views. 
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The  operation  of  the  "loop"  is  shown  in  Figure  III.  This 
picture  was  taken  under  actual  working  conditions  when  a 
rod  one-half  inch  in  diameter  was  being  drawn  through  the 
"die."  If  a  bend  in  the  rod  occurs,  as  shown  here,  or  if  a 
man  is  caught  by  the  rod  a  slight  pressure  of  the  rod  or  of  the 
operator  against  the  "loop"  will  instantly  stop  the  "block"  or 
reel. 

A  fourth  danger  to  the  operator  and  the  efficient  means  of 
guarding  against  injury  is  shown  in  Figure  IV.  When  draw- 
ing rods  of  high  carbon  steel  it  often  happens  that  the  wire 
breaks  and  the  loose  end  of  the  wire  whipping  through  the  air 
as  the  "block"  continues  to  revolve  makes  it  dangerous  for  a 
man  to  approach  the  treadle  to  stop  the  machine.  Moreover 
the  treadle  of  a  common  wire  bench  often  sticks  so  that  the 
weight  of  a  heavy  man  jumping  on  it  with  all  his  force  will  not 
stop  the  "block."  The  same  thing  happens  every  time  the  end 
of  the  rod  is  reached.  On  this  safety  wire  bench  there  is  not 
the  slightest  danger  to  the  operator  from  the  flying  end  of  the 
wire.    The  "block"  stops  the  instant  the  stress  is  removed. 


The  Tally. 

It  isn't  the  job  we  intend  to  do 
Or  the  labor  we've  just  begun 

That  puts  Its  right  on  the  ledger  sheet ; 
It's  the  work  we  have  really  DONE. 

Our  credit  is  built  upon  things  we  do, 
Our  debit  on  things  we  shirk; 

The  man  who  totals  the  biggest  plus 
Is  the  man  who  completes  his  work. 

Good  intentions  do  not  pay  the  bills : 

It's  easy  enough  to  plan. 
To  wish  is  the  play  of  an  office  boy ; 

TO  DO  is  the  job  of  a  man. 
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THE  DYNAMITING  CONSPIRACY. 

With  each  successive  explosion  remaining  undetected  for 
five  years,  these  defendants  became  more  bold  and  with  the 
great  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  back  them,  seemed  to 
have  considered  themselves  immune  from  any  form  of  punisli- 
ment.  The  evidence,  especially  the  many  letters  and  telegrams 
passing  between  defendants,  and  to  dynamite  manufacturers, 
are  so  incriminating  as  to  astound  the  legal  world  and  raise 
the  question  why  such  documents  were  permitted  to  be  pre- 
served and  be  the  means  of  certain  conviction. 

Continuing  in  his  address  to  the  jury.  United  States  District 
Attorney  Charles  W.  Miller  portrayed  additional  criminal  acts 
committed  by  the  defendant,  Frank  M.  Ryan,  and  others,  in 
furtherance  of  the  dynamite  conspiracy  as  follows: 

On  April  22,  1909,  the  defendant,  John  J.  McNamara,  wrote 
and  sent  by  mail  to  the  Trojan  Powder  Company,  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

"As  per  your  'ad'  in  the  Engineering  Record  of  April  17th, 
kindly  forward  me  the  latest  catalogue  or  pamphlet  containing 
information  as  to  your  products." 

And  on  the  same  day,  John  J.  McNamara  wrote  to  the  Na- 
tional Powder  Company,  a  similar  letter : 

"As  per  reading  notice  in  the  Engineering  Record  of  April 
17th,  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  forward  me  your  latest 
catalogue." 

During  the  first  week  in  December,  1909,  Hockin  went  to 
the  home  of  Ortie  McManigal  in  Chicago  and  asked  him  if  he 
was  at  work.  McManigal  said:  "No."  Then  Hockin  said, 
"I  have  a  job  in  view  and  will  wire  you  when  I  get  ready." 
Shortly  thereafter,  McManigal  received  a  telegram  from 
Hockin  in  Indianapolis  asking  McManigal  to  come  there. 
McManigal  arrived  in  Indianapolis  on  the  morning  of  Decem- 
ber 9th,  1909,  and  met  Hockin  at  the  Hotel  Lorraine  and  to- 
gether they  proceeded  to  Muncie,  Indiana,  and  registered  at  the 
Braun  Hotel  under  the  names  of  Charles  Miller  and  C.  Clark. 
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James  B.  Bryce  was  also  registered  there  at  the  same  time  in 
the  handwriting  of  James  B.  McNamara.  These  men  walked 
around  town  looking  for  a  place  to  secrete  nitroglycerin.  They 
found  one  and  McManigal  rented  it  for  three  months  at  $5.50 
per  month,  telling  the  owner,  Mr.  C.  P.  Franklin,  they  wanted 
the  house  to  store  tile  in,  and  advising  him  in  the  event  any  in- 
quiries were  made,  to  say  they  were  tile  men  working  for 
Watson  and  Son,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

On  December  9th,  Hockin,  under  the  name  of  Clark,  ordered 
from  E.  Maddox,  Secretary  of  the  Delaware  Lumber  Com- 
pany, at  Muncie,  Indiana,  twelve  wooden  boxes  9x9x20  to  be 
made  out  of  J^-inch  lumber. 

On  the  morning  of  December  10th,  McManigal  bought  a 
piano  box  at  a  piano  store,  some  barrels  at  a  grocery  store,  and 
a  quantity  of  sawdust  at  a  mill.  A  local  expressman  hauled  all 
of  this  to  No.  227  Ebright  Street.  The  piano  box  had  to  be 
taken  apart  to  get  it  through  the  door,  then  put  together  again 
and  hinges  and  lock  affixed. 

On  this  same  day,  Hockin  rented  two  rigs,  an  express  wagon 
and  a  single  rig,  McManigal  drove  the  express  wagon  and 
Hockin  the  single  rig  to  the  vicinity  of  the  powder  mill.  On 
the  way  there,  McNamara  said  to  McManigal,  ''There  is  the 
place  7vhere  x<'c  got  So  quarts  of  nitroglycerin  before.**  Ju^t 
before  arriving  at  this  powder  mill,  McNamara  said:  "/  aw 
goi}ig  to  get  off  the  zcagon;  I  aw  scared  to  go  doum  there; 
that  fellozv  might  recognize  me.*'  McManigal  replied:  "You 
stick  right  on  this  wagon"  and  McNamara  did. 

These  three  men  met  Charles  Kizer,  of  Portland,  Indiana, 
and  the  latter  delivered  120  quarts  of  nitroglycerin  to  them, 
handing  the  explosive  from  his  wagon  to  McNamara,  and  Mc- 
Namara put  it  in  the  boxes  that  were  manufactured  by  Mad- 
dox. McNamara  asked  Kizer:  ''How  much  of  a  jar  it  would 
take  to  explode  the  nitroglycerin'  and  Kizer  said:  "There 
ain*t  much  danger  in  this ;  I  have  gone  down  an  18  foot  em- 
bankment with  it ;  the  most  chance  is  when  the  can  leaks,  there 
is  more  danger  then  than  any  other  time." 

The  dynamiting  trio  then  drove  back  to  Muncie  to  No.  227 
Ebright  Street,  and  secreted  the  nitroglycerin  in  the  piano  box 
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and  packed  the  sawdust  around  it.  For  McManigal's  share  in 
this  work  he  was  paid  $35  by  Hockin. 

Prior  to  the  purchase  of  the  nitroglycerin  from  Kizer, 
Hockin  went  to  Montpelier,  Indiana,  and  attempted  to  buy 
some  nitroglycerin  from  one  John  Lonabaugh.  Hockin  said 
to  Lonabaugh:  '7  want  about  four  quarts  of  nitroglycerin." 
Lonabaugh  asked  him  what  it  was  for.  Hockin  replied:  '7 
want  it  to  experiment  in  a  stone  quarry  near  Muncie."  Lona- 
baugh told  Hockin  he  could  not  let  him  have  it,  unless  he 
(Lonabaugh)  went  along  to  explode  it,  adding  it  was  not  good 
for  stone  quarry  work  unless  he  wanted  the  stone  crushed. 
Hockin  then  said  he  wanted  to  experiment  in  a  way  and  offered 
to  take  20  quarts.  Lonabaugh  asked  Hockin  how  he  proposetl 
to  carry  the  explosive  away  with  him.  Hockin  said :  '7  will 
put  it  in  a  z'alise  and  carry  a  couple  of  cans  that  way;  I  will 
take  it  on  the  train  zvith  me/*  Lonabaugh  replied :  *'Do  you 
kno7v  the  penalty  attached  to  carrying  it  on  a  train T'  Hockin 
replied :  *'Ves  and  I  don't  care  anything  about  it;  that  zvill  be 
all  right/' 

After  dinner  of  the  same  day  Hockin  again  met  Lonabaugh 
and  asked  him  to  change  his  mind  and  offered  to  pay  extra  for 
some  nitroglycerin — told  him  he  could  hold  out  a  few  shots 
and  the  company  would  not  know  about  it.  Lonabaugh  asked 
Hockin  if  that  meant  he  should  steal  it  and  Hockin  replied: 
"I  guess  that  is  about  it/'  Lonabaugh  then  told  Hockin  that 
the  company  was  paying  him  and  that  he  could  get  along  on 
his  wages  Zifithout  stealing  and  concluded  the  interz'iezv  by 
telling  Hockin  he  could  not  have  the  explosive  at  any  price, 
adding:  ''You  look  to  me  like  a  damned  rogue,  and  that  is  the 
end  of  it/' 

On  December  20th,  1909,  John  J.  McNamara  wrote  to 
Charles  N.  Beum — a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
Structural  Iron  Workers — enclosing  a  communication  from 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  asked  him  to  go  to  Omaha,  saying : 

"What  I  want  you  to  go  to  Omaha  for  is  this:  Caldwell 
and  Drake,  Columbus,  Indiana,  have  a  big  contract  there  on  a 
court  house  and  they  are  using  non-union  men.  I  have  had  the 
matter  up  with  the  firm  on  two  different  occasions  from  this 
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end,  and  Brother  Hockin  has  called  on  them  twice,  but  we  can- 
not obtain  any  satisfaction  from  them.  As  near  as  we  can  leam 
they  have  no  work  going  on  throughout  the  country  that  we 
can  hurt  them  on  just  now." 

Later  on  in  the  trial  of  the  case,  the  evidence  showed  that 
Caldwell  and  Drake  had  two  explosions  of  their  property  on 
the  same  night,  one  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  on  the  court  house 
and  one  at  their  plant  at  Columbus,  Indiana.  Also  that  in  one 
of  the  interviews  with  Caldwell  and  Drake,  Hockin  said :  "If 
you  don't  unionize  your  zvork,  something  is  going  to  happen." 

In  the  matter  of  proving  conspiracy  between  certain  of  the 
defendants  named  in  the  indictment  and  connecting  Frank  M. 
Ryan,  International  President  of  the  Structural  Iron  Work- 
ers directly  with  such  conspiracy,  the  following  letters  were 
introduced  in  evidence  by  the  Government : 

On  April  16th,  1909,  defendant  Charles  N.  Beum,  wrote  to 
John  J.  McNamara  and  told  him  he  had  taken  photographic 
views  of  different  kinds  of  work  which  he  could  forward  and 
asked  McNamara  what  progress  he  was  making  in  lining  up 
the  McClintic-Marshall  people. 

On  April  19th,  1909,  a  circular  letter  was  issued  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  from  John  J.  McNamara  to  the  defendants, 
Eugene  A.  Clancy,  Henry  W.  Legleitner,  John  T.  Butler. 
Michael  J.  Young  and  Charles  N.  Beum,  giving  a  compiled 
statement  of  the  location  and  description  of  the  work  of  the 
McClintic-Marshall  Company,  and  telling  these  defendants 
that  if  they  could  call  to  mind  any  additional  jobs  of  this  com- 
pany, not  listed,  to  send  them  in  by  return  mail. 

On  April  30th,  1910,  John  J.  McNamara  wrote  a  circular 
letter  addressed :  "Circular  to  Brothers  Legleitner,  Butler  and 
Hockin,"  calling  attention  to  the  circular  letter  addressed  to 
the  Executive  Board  dated  April  19th  and  adding: 

"It  is  suggested  that  you  report  your  investigations  to 
HEADQUARTERS,  give  all  the  details  of  the  job,  such  as  size, 
location,  tonnage,  number  of  men  working,  duration  of  job, 
etc.,  together  with  any  additional  information  or  suggestions 
that  you  might  have  in  mind." 
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On  AprU  27th,  1910,  Frank  M.  Ryan,  at  New  York,  wrote 
to  John  J.  McNamara  at  Indianapolis,  a  letter  in  which  he  said : 

"In  regard  to  the  McClintic-Marshall  jobs,  let  Legleitner 
attend  to  the  jobs  in  his  district.  Let  Butler  attend  to  the  jobs 
at  Buffalo  and  Rochester.  Hockin  arranged  for  Cleveland 
and  Detroit  and  Cincinnati,  Morrin  can  attend  to  Mt.  Vernon. 
Webb  is  now  at  South  Bethlehem.  Will  also  send  him  to  Wor- 
cester, Mass.  Chicago  is  at  work  on  the  jobs  there.  Let 
Cooley  work  in  the  bunch  at  Chalmette.  I  will  take  up  the 
job  at  Jersey  City  with  some  one  in  45.  This  should  be  started 
at  once." 

Two  days  after  this  letter  written  by  Ryan  in  New  York  to 
McNamara  at  Indianapolis,  McNamara  wrote  to  Ryan  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  his  letter  dated  April  27th,  1910, 
and  in  this  letter  said : 

"I  am  writing  Legleitner,  Butler  and  Hockin  about  the  work 
of  the  McClintic-Marshall  Company.  I  have  already  written 
Cooley  about  the  work  of  the  above  named  concern  at  Chal- 
mette." 

Just  how  clearly  each  one  of  the  named  men — as  directed  by 
Frank  M.  Ryan,  attended  to  the  jobs  in  his  bailiwick  will  be 
seen  by  the  comments  of  the  U.  S.  District  Attorney  as  fol- 
lows: 

RYAN  said :  ''Morrin  can  attend  to  Mt,  Vernon."  The  Mc- 
Qintic-Marshall  Company  was  erecting  a  power  house  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  and  this  hoisting  engine  at  the  power  house  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  an  explosion, 

RYAN  said :  **Let  Hockin  arrange  for  the  Cleveland,  De- 
troit and  Cincinnati  jobs"  The  McClintic-Marshall  Company 
was  then  constructing  the  Denison-Harvard  Viaduct  at  Cleve- 
land, and  on  June  22nd,  1910,  at  2  A.  M.  an  explosion  came  off 
and  several  trusses  were  ivrecked  by  dynamite. 

RYAN  said:  "Davenport,  Iowa,  and  Peoria,  Illinois,  can 
be  handled  by  Hockin."  On  June  4th,  1910,  two  columns 
were  seriously  damaged  by  an  explosion  in  a  machine  shop 
under  construction  by  the  McClintic-Marshall  Company  for 
the  Davenport  Locomotive  Works.  This  explosion  took  place 
at  3:30  A.  M. 
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At  midnight  the  same  day  he  caused  Peoria,  Illinois,  to  be 
looked  after.  Two  large  girders  in  a  bridge  were  damaged  by 
a  dy^tamite  explosion.  It  was  under  construction  by  the  same 
company  for  the  Peoria  and  Pekin  Union  Railway,  Peoria,  and 
received  his  further  attention  later.  On  September  4th,  1910, 
three  explosions  of  dynamite  occurred  in  the  plant  of  the  Lu- 
cas Bridge  &  Iron  Works,  and  great  damage  done.  Also  the 
night  watchman  was  seriously  hurt. 

RYAN  said:  ''Webb  is  now  at  South  Bethlehem;  will  send 
him  to  Worcester,  Mass.''  This  city  received  attention.  Two 
explosions  took  place  on  the  10th  of  October,  1910.  The 
overhead  street  bridge  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railway 
Company  was  dynamited,  and  a  derrick  car  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  bridge  for  the  same  company,  by  the 
Phoenix  Bridge  Company,  was  dynamited. 

RYAN  said:  "I  ivxll  take  up  the  job  at  Jersey  City  with 
some  one  in  No.  45."  July  9th,  1910,  at  4:45  A.  M.  two  ex- 
plosions occurred  at  Jersey  City,  wrecking  a  tower  for  the  Lo 
high  Valley  R.  R.  under  construction  by  the  Phoenix  Bridge 
Company.  Ryan  claimed  that  the  Phoenix  Bridge  Company 
was  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  McClintic-Marshall  Company. 

RYAN  said:  "Chicago  is  at  work  on  the  job  there.'*  An 
explosion  occurred  at  the  Winslow  Brothers'  plant  in  Chicago 
on  September  15th,  1910;  and  tzvo  explosions  took  place  at  the 
plant  of  the  Iroquois  Company,  February  24th,  1911. 

RYAN  said :  "Let  Butler  attend  to  the  jobs  at  Buffalo  and 
Rochester.''  The  particular  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
John  T.  Butler,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board,  June  7th. 
1909,  there  zvas  a  dynamite  explosion  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad.  From  the  facts  as  detailed  it  would  appear  that 
the  explosive  in  this  instance  was  placed  on  the  wrong  bridge 
by  mistake. 

On  October  6th,  1909,  there  li^as  a  dynamite  explosion  in 
connection  with  the  viaduct  over  the  New  York  Central  R.  R. 
tracks. 

On  October  14th,  1909,  at  Buffalo,  a  derrick  car  teas  de- 
strayed  by  dynamite.  This  car  was  engaged  in  construction 
of  a  viaduct  over  the  New  York  Central  R.  R.  tracks. 
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On  January  29th,  1911,  at  Erie,  Penna.,  a  job  was  dyna- 
mited which  Butler  said  to  McNamara  ''broke  the  Camel's 
back,"  There  was  an  explosion  on  a  car  dump  under  con- 
struction for  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company;  this  explosion 
was  directly  produced  by  the  defendant,  Peter  J.  Smith  and 
others  with  nitroglycerin  carried  from.  Indianapolis  to  Cleve- 
land, by  John  J.  McNamara  and  Ortie  McManigal,  while  Mc- 
Namara was  on  his  way  to  the  International  Convention  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

RYAN  said :  "Let  Legleitner  attend  to  the  job  in  his  dis- 
trict." The  evidence  showed  that  he  did  attend  to  the  jobs  in 
his  district.  On  July  15th,  1910,  at  two  o  clock  A.  M.,  an  ex- 
plosion occurred  in  Pittsburg  (McKee's  Rocks),  and  tzvo  large 
piers  tcere  shattered  by  dynamite  on  trestle  work  under  con- 
struction by  the  McClintic-Marshall  Company  for  the  Belt 
Railway  Company. 

The  Review  for  October  will  publish  extracts  from  certain 
letters  passing  between  the  defendant,  J.  J.  McNamara  and 
various  other  defendants  named  in  the  indictment,  all  of  which 
is  additional  conclusive  proof  and  shows  the  guiding  hands 
and  leading  spirits  in  this  great  conspiracy  were  those  of 
Frank  M.  Ryan  and  John  J.  McNamara. 


WAGES! 

Five  years  ago  Japan  and  China  boasted  but  two  small  steel 
plants.  Today  these  two  plants  are  employing  more  persons 
than  any  steel  company  in  the  world  with  the  exception  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  one-third  as  many  as  the 
latter.  These  companies  not  only  supply  most  of  the  needs  of 
their  own  countries,  but  recently  captured  a  big  order  for  the 
Philippines  on  which  American,  British  and  German  producers 
were  bidding.  In  China,  rollers  are  paid  $4  to  $6  a  month, 
compared  with  $8  to  $10  a  day  in  this  country.  The  best  work- 
men of  China  receive  $6  a  month,  while  for  the  same  work 
here  an  operator  receives  $260.  The  same  ratio  of  comparison 
obtains  in  the  common  labor  of  the  mills,  5c.  to  7c.  per  day 
there  compared  with  $2  per  day  here. — Leslie  s. 
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SCHOOL  AND  WORK  SHOP  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts  takes  seriously  the  problem  of  the  relation 
of  the  school  to  the  workshop,  and  is  trying  carefully  and  with 
earnestness  to  secure  an  adequate  solution  of  it.  In  a  recent 
address  at  the  vocational  conference  in  Hyannis,  Mr.  David 
Snedden,  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  took  very  definite 
ground  as  to  what  he  called  the  "fundamentals  and  essentials" 
of  vocational  training,  that  is,  of  the  training  needed  to  give 
to  pupils  the  ability  to  earn  their  living  in  industry.  He  held 
that  it  was  fundamental  and  essential  that  the  pupils  should  en- 
gage in  practical  productive  work,  or,  rather,  that  the  experi- 
ence gained  in  such  work  was  the  basic  requirement,  and  should 
occupy  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  pupils'  time.  All  other 
studies  should  rest  upon  and  branch  from  this  experience. 

He  was  of  the  opinion  that,  with  this  principle  in  view,  the 
school  day  should  be  eight  hours,  the  school  week  forty-eight 
hours,  the  school  year  fifty  weeks.  This,  of  course,  involves 
strenuous  work  for  pupils  and  for  instructors.  The  pupils, 
therefore,  should  be  selected  for  their  ability  and  willingness  to 
perform  such  work.  Mr.  Snedden  does  not  believe  in  wasting 
the  money  of  the  taxpayers  on  vain  attempts  to  instruct  the  in- 
competent and  the  lazy.  Especially  it  is  an  evil  and  a  nuisance, 
of  which  ample  proof  is  found  in  our  New  York  schools,  to 
try  to  treat  a  body  of  pupils  in  a  class  or  a  grade  like  a  regi- 
ment or  a  company  on  the  march,  adapting  thcpace  to  the  weak 
or  the  stragglers.  If  the  latter  are  entitled  to  such  aid  as  the 
Government  can  alone  give,  let  it  be  given  in  a  way  that  will 
not  delay  and  virtually  cheat  the  more  capable  and  willing. 
The  principle  is  sound  and  it  should  be  applied  to  all  schooling. 

Obviously  no  vocational  training  can  be  practical  and  valu- 
able that  is  not  given  with  expert  guidance,  and  by  expert 
guidance  we  do  not  mean  that  of  specialists,  but  that  which 
employers  and  employes  in  the  various  branches  can  give.  This 
Mr.  Snedden  expects  from  the  advisory  committees  connected 
with  each  school  and  each  branch  of  the  school.  Undoubtedly 
the  co-operation  both  of  employers  and  of  intelligent  employes 
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is  invaluable.  It  may  be  said  that  nothing  of  great  importance 
can  be  accomplished  without  it.  The  task  of  industrial  educa- 
tion will  be  found  extremely  difficult  and  complex  at  best. 
Progress  in  it  must  be  slow.  But  we  are  persuaded  that  it 
must  be  worked  out,  and  that  in  the  long  run  it  will  be.  The 
proportion  of  children  in  every  large  community  who  cannot 
really  get  along  without  it  is  so  large,  the  results  to  the  public 
of  the  utterly  inadequate  training  for  life  that  is  now  afforded 
in  the  great  body  of  our  schools  for  children  of  this  class  are 
sure  to  be  so  serious,  that  the  problem  cannot  be  ignored.  The 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Snedden  are  sensible  and  in  the  right  di- 
rection.— New  York  Times. 


STRIKERS'  JOBS  ABOLISHED. 

When  Photo  Engravers  Quit  Doubleday  Gave  Up  Unprofit- 
able Work. 

F.  N.  Doubleday  appeared  quizzically  annoyed  yesterday 
when  asked  to  confirm  a  report  that  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
the  publishers,  had  a  strike  of  pressmen  and  photo-engravers 
in  their  Garden  City  plant,  and  had  abolished  the  photo-en- 
graving department  in  consequence. 

"Lord  bless  you,"  he  said.  "We  abolished  that  photo- 
engraving department  last  week.  It  had  been  losing  money 
for  three  years.*  Last  week  these  fellows,  who  had  been  get- 
ting high  salaries,  came  around  and  said  they'd  have  to  strike. 

"  'Don't  do  it !'  I  warned  them.  'We  need  that  space  you 
occupy  for  work  we  can  make  some  money  on.  If  you  go, 
we'll  clear  your  truck  out  and  put  in  some  money-making 
stuff.' 

"But  it  didn't  do  any  good.  They  went  out  'in  sympathy.' 
I  gave  them  my  blessing  and  abolished  the  department. 

"In  our  pressroom  we're  turning  out  more  books  thati  we 
ever  did  in  our  lives,  more  than  12,000  a  day.  We've  got  all 
the  applications  for  jobs  we  need  and  get  more  every  day. 
Strike?  Well,  there  are  forty  or  fifty  people  talking  to  news- 
papers, saying  they're  on  strike,  and  wanting  us  to  kick  out 
700  satisfied  help."— iV^w  York  Times. 
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CLOSED  SHOP  CONTRAVENES  RELIGION  OF 
JESUS  CHRIST. 

(Extract  from  a  sermon  by  David  James  Burwell,  D.  D.) 
When  you  say,  "A  man  has  no  right  to  labor,  except  on  my 
terms,"  you  reduce  the  toiling  freeman  to  the  level  of  a  bond- 
man. There  was  a  time  in  our  cQuntry  when  some  millions  of 
negroes  were  in  chains.  The  position  taken  by  their  owners 
was,  "These  men  must  work,  but  only  as  we  say."  They  were 
thus  held  as  prisoners  of  poverty.  And  because  slavery  was  at 
odds  with  the  vital  principles  of  our  national  life,  it  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  slavery  must  go.  But  wherein  did  the 
position  of  the  slave-owners  of  the  South  differ  from  that  of 
our  labor  unions  today?  Do  they  not  say,  "You  may  labor; 
but  only  on  condition  that  you  join  us;  and  then  only  on  such 
conditions  as  we  are  pleased  to  lay  down  for  you  ?" 

We  are  fond  of  saying  that  the  glory  of  America  is  in  the 
third  estate ;  that  is  in  our  working  men.  The  ideal  American 
is  not  a  multi-millionaire;  and  certainly  not  a  mendicant;  he 
is  the  Village  Blacksmith,  of  whom  Longfellow  sings : 

His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat ; 

He  earns  whate'er  he  can ; 
And  he  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

But  in  the  philosophy  of  organized  labor  that  is  not  so.  The 
unions  say,  "Hold  on !  This  blacksmith  shall  not  earn  whate'er 
he  can,'  he  shall  not  earn  anything  until  he  joins  the  Black- 
smiths' Union ;  and  after  that  he  shall  earn  only  what  we  say." 
Here,  truly,  is  a  new  order  of  things  in  America ! 

But,  further  still,  the  closed  shop  is  a  violation  of  civic  loy- 
alty. The  terms  of  our  franchise  require  that  no  man  shall  be 
a  citizen  who  does  not  yield  an  undivided  fealty  to  the  republic. 
The  labor  unions  have  undertaken  to  set  up  an  imperium  in 
imperio ;  that  is,  a  government  within  a  government ;  claiming 
the  right  to  make  laws  and  prescribe  rules  without  reference 
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to  higher  authority.  And  the  trust  thus  organized  is  unincor- 
porated ;  in  other  words,  it  refuses  to  be  responsible  for  its  acts. 
It  formulates  a  system  of  laws  which,  whether  so  intended  or 
not,  do  practically  supersede  the  national  law  of  non-interfer- 
ence with  the  rights  of  other  men.  By  committing  themselves 
to  this  policy,  the  unionized  workmen  of  our  country,  who 
ought  to  be  foremost  in  supporting  its  principles  of  justice, 
have  arrayed  themselves  against  them.  Is  that  a  hard  saying? 
Witness  the  mob  violence,  the  dynamite  plots  and  their  indorse- 
ment by  some  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  organized  labor,  and 
the  contributions  of  the  members  of  the  unions  to  the  defense 
of  the  McNamaras  without  the  slightest  knowledge  as  to  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoners  at  the  bar  I 

Another  of  the  great  principles  to  which  our  republic  stands 
committed  is  known  as  "the  voluntary  principle  in  religion;" 
that  is,  a  man  may  worship  or  refuse  to  worship,  as  he  pleases 
and  in  his  own  way.  This  involves  the  separation  of  church 
and  state.  It  is  accordingly  provided,  in  the  first  amendment  to 
our  Constitution,  that  there  shall  never  be  an  establishment  of 
religion ;  that  is,  a  state  church.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  not  committed  to  religion.  Our  theory  is  that  church  and 
state  or  co-ordinate  powers,  both  alike  ordained  of  God ;  that 
the  church  has  to  do  with  religion  and  the  state  with  civil  gov- 
ernment. Each  supports  the  other ;  and  each  to  the  other  says, 
"Hands  off!" 

Now  suppose  that  a  church  were  to  take  this  position :  "You 
shall  not  worship  unless  you  come  into  our  fellowship ;  and  if 
you  worship  at  all  you  must  do  so  according  to  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  which  we  prescribe  for  you?"  That  is  precisely 
what  the  pagan  church  did  in  Nero's  day.  It  required  all  Chris- 
tians to  bow  before  the  gods  of  the  Pantheon ;  he  who  would 
not  cast  a  wreath  into  the  lap  of  Cybele  was  doomed  to  die. 
What  dreadful  days  those  were !  The  Anglican  Church  in  the 
time  of  the  Stuarts  did  the  same  thing,  so  that  non-conformists 
must  whisper  their  prayers  in  coventicles  among  the  hills.  This 
was  the  sort  of  persecution  that  drove  the  pilgrim  fathers  to 
the  new  world.    "What  sought  they  thus  afar?    Freedom  to 
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worship  God !"  We  recognize  at  once  the  violation  of  common 
right  and  justice  in  this  case.  It  is,  however,  no  more  flagrant 
than  that  of  the  labor  unions  in  refusing  to  their  fellow  work- 
men the  common  right  to  earn  a  livelihood  unless  they  will 
consent  to  labor  as  the  unions  say. 

For  these  reasons  I  affirm  that  the  closed  shop  has  no  ground 
to  stand  on.  It  savors  of  barbarism.  It  is  hostile  to  industry. 
It  is  unpatriotic  to  the  last  degree.  It  contravenes  the  genius 
of  true  religion  and  particularly  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  It 
is,  far  and  away,  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

There  are  many  well-meaning  people  in  this  country,  as  in 
other  countries,  who  think  that  a  remedy  for  labor  unrest,  fos- 
tered and  inflamed  by  men  who  would  rather  agitate  than  work, 
will  be  found  in  making  concessions  to  elements  that  are  of  evil 
tendency.  They  must  learn  the  lesson  that  no  concession  that 
society  can  reasonably  make  will  satisfy  the  forces  of  disorder. 


HALF-TIME   LABOR  ADVANTAGES. 

One  of  the  English  district  factory  inspectors  reports  speci- 
ally in  regard  to  half-time  labor  of  children  of  school  age, 
taking  an  instance  of  one  case  of  a  school -in  connection  with  a 
textile  factory  where  35  children  attended  school  254  hours 
daily  and  work  in  the  mill  5  hours  with  a  complete  rest  every 
alternate  week  after  3  p.  m.  and  from  Friday  until  9  a.  m.  the 
following  Monday.  The  inspector  noted  the  bright,  healthy, 
and  intelligent  appearance  of  the  children,  and  says : 

The  schoolmistress  informed  me  that  these  children  made 
as  much  progress  in  their  education  as  the  ordinary  full- 
time  scholars,  and  invariably  earned  the  full  Government 
grant  which  depends  both  on  attendance  and  scholarship, 
and  obtained  very  good  reports  from  the  inspector  of 
sichools.  They  are  necessarily  very  regular  in  their  school 
attendance,  because  lost  attendance  has  to  be  made  up 
before  they  can  renew  work  in  the  mill.  The  fact  that  they 
earn  $1.10  a  week  probably  accounts  for  their  being  better 
fed  and  clothed  than  other  children  of  the  same  class. 
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WHY    DO    UNION    OFFICERS    ALWAYS    OPPOSE 
CALLING  OF  STATE  MILITIA. 

Without  exception  the  labor  unions  raise  great  howls  of  pro- 
test whenever  the  militia  or  state  police  is  called  to  a  locality 
where  a  strike  is  in  progress  because  the  local  authorities  find 
themselves  unable  to  cope  with  the  violence  and  lawlessness. 
The  following  statement  appearing  in  the  Erie  Dispatch  in 
connection  with  the  bringing  of  the  State  Constabulary  to  Erie 
gives  very  clearly  the  position  always  taken  by  the  state  au- 
thorities in  such  cases : 

"The  Pennsylvania  state  police  force  is  not  sent  to  take 
part  for  either  side  in  a  purely  industrial  dispute  so  long 
as  it  is  kept  within  the  bounds  of  law  and  order.  They 
are  to  be  neither  for  nor  against  the  strikers  or  employers. 
They  are  to  prevent  riot,  violence  and  disorder  under  and 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  No  man  is  to  be  inter- 
fered with  so  long  as  he  conducts  himself  in  a  peaceful 
and  orderly  manner." 
And  the  statement  of  Capt.  Adams  of  the  State  Police : 

'*We  have  absolutely  no  bias  in  the  matter.  We  did  not 
come  to  Erie  at  the  request  of  any  faction  but  upon  the 
request  of  the  officials  of  this  city  and  county. 

"We  will  preserve  law  and  order  at  any  cost.  If  we  de- 
sire to  clear  a  street  or  disperse  a  gathering,  the  street 
will  be  cleared  and  the  crowd  dispersed.  Peaceably  if  we 
can  so  accomplish  it,  by  force  if  peaceable  means  fail. 

"I  state  here  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  innocent 
bystander.  Anyone  who  is  near  a  mob  is  part  of  that  mob 
and  must  suffer  the  consequences." 

If  the  union  officers  were  sincere  in  their  statements  that 
they  are  opposed  to  violence  on  the  part  of  their  members, 
they  would  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  state  police  as 
warmly  as  the  employers.  When  they  oppose  the  calling  of  the 
militia  or  the  state  police,  they  openly  state  to  the  public  that 
they  favor  violence  and  wish  to  conduct  a  campaign  of  law- 
lessness without  interference. 
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OUTLINE  OF  POLICY. 


National  Founders'  Association. 


LIMITATION  OF  OUTPUT. 

Arbitrary  limitations  of  output  on  the  part  of  the  molders  or 
arbitrary  demands  for  an  excessive  amount  of  output  by  the  mold- 
ers on  the  part  of  the  foundrsrmen,  being  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  ' 
equity  which  should  govern  the  relationship  of  employer  and  em- 
ploye»  all  attempts  in  that  direction  by  either  party— the  molders  or 
foundrsrmen — are  to  be  viewed  with  disfavor  and  will  not  receive 
the  sanction  of  this  Association. 

LIMITATION  OF  MAN'S  EARNING  CAPACITY. 

Inasmuch  as  certain  practices  insisted  upon  by  labor  organiza- 
tions tend  toward  counteracting  the  energy,  ability,  inclinations 
and  opportunity  of  molders  to  earn  greater  compensation  than  they 
are  now  receiving,  it  shall  continue  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Asso- 
ciation not  to  permit  the  limitation  of  a  man's  earning  capacity, 
whether  he  is  working  by  the  day,  by  the  piece  or  premium  system, 
thus  protecting  our  workmen  in  a  desire  to  improve  their  condi- 
tions. 

FINES  AND  RESTRICTIONS. 

Believing  the  action  of  labor  organizations  in  inflicting  upon  their 
members  fines  and  punishments  for  accepting  opportunities  of 
advancement  and  increased  earnings  offered  by  the  foundrsrmen, 
is  a  practice  tending  toward  a  deterioration  of  the  ability  of  the 
individual  workmen  this  Association  hereby  reaffirms  its  determi- 
nation to  prevent  the  imposition  of  fines  and  restrictions  placed  on 
a  molder  for  the  purpose  of  handicapping  him  or  retarding  him  in 
any  way  from  putting  forth  his  best  efforts  to  produce  the  best 
quality  and  quantity  of  work  in  the  shortest  time  and  receiving  a 
proportionate  compensation. 

METHOD  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

Employes  will  be  paid  the  hourly  rate,  by  premium  system,  piece 
work  or  contract,  as  the  employers  may  elect,  and  the  workmen  so 
employed  will  be  required  to  give  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's 

pay. 
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FREEDOM  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  employe  to  leave  our  employ  whenever 
he  sees  fit,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  employer  to  discharge  any 
workman  when  he  sees  fit 

RELATIONS  OF  EMPLOYES. 

Every  workman  who  elects  to  work  in  the  foundry  of  a  member 
of  this  Association  will  be  required  to  work  peacefully  and  harmo- 
niously with  his  fellow  employes,  and  to  such  a  workman  the  free- 
dom of  emplosrment  shall  not  be  denied. 

APPRENTICES. 

The  number  of  apprentices,  helpers  and  handjrmen  to  be  em- 
ployed will  be  determined  solely  by  the  requirements  of  the 
employer. 

APPLIANCES. 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  f oundryman  to  introduce  molding 
machines  and  appliances  of  any  land,  and  to  have  the  same  oper- 
ated by  whomsoever  he  finds  to  his  best  advantage  to  employ 
thereon. 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 

Disapproving  absolutely  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  members  of 
this  Association  will  not  arbitrate  any  question  with  men  on  strike. 
Neither  will  this  Association  countenance  a  lockout  on  any  arbi- 
trable question  unless  arbitration  has  failed. 

ARBITRATION. 

The  above  principles  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  successful 
conduct  of  our  business,  they  are  not  subject  to  arbitration. 

In  case  of  disagreement  concerning  matters  not  covered  by  the 
foregoing  announcement  we  advise  our  members  to  meet  their 
employes  either  individually  or  collectively  and  endeavor  to  adjust 
the  difficulty  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

METHOD  OF  ARBITRATION. 

In  case  of  inability  to  reach  a  satisfactory  adjustment  we  recom- 
mend that  the  question  be  submitted  to  a  Board  of  Arbitration  con- 
sisting of  two  of  the  employes  and  two  persons  engaged  in  the 
management  of  the  firm  or  corporation  involved,  and  in  case  they 
fail  to  reach  a  satisfactory  agreement  within  seven  working  days  a 
fifth  member  shall  be  chosen  by  these  four  and  the  majority  report 
to  the  Board  so  constituted  shall  be  final  and  binding. 
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In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  arbitration  the  employe  or 
employes  must  continue  in  the  service  and  under  the  orders  of  the 
employer  pending  a  conference  and  decision. 

In  case  any  member  refuses  to  comply  with  this  recommenda- 
tion within  thirty  days  after  the  dispute  arises  he  shall  be  denied 
the  support  of  this  Association  unless  it  siiall  approve  the  action 
of  said  member. 

WAGES. 

Employes  shall  be  free  to  employ  foundry  operatives  at  such 
wages  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  said  rates  to  be  governed 
by  local  or  shop  conditions. 

In  the  operation  of  piece  work,  premium  plan  or  contract  sys- 
tem now  in  force  or  to  be  extended  or  established  in  the  future, 
this  Association  will  not  countenance  any  conditions  of  wages 
which  are  not  just  or  which  will  not  allow  a  workman  of  average 
efficiency  to  earn  at  least  a  fair  wage. 


NOTICE 


Any  foundry  or  machine  shop  worker  who  desires 
regularly  to  receive  The  Review  is  invited  (if  his  name 
is  not  already  on  the  mailing  list)  to  mail. a  post  card 
to  the  office  of  The  Review,  Room  842,  29  So.  La  Salle 
St,  Chicago,  giving  his  name  and  address  to  which 
The  Review  is  to  be  mailed,  upon  the  understanding 
that  he  incurs  no  expense  or  obligation  by  receiving 
the  same. 

The  Review,  the  official  organ  of  the  N.  P.  A.  and 
N.  M.  T.  A.,  desires  to  have  all  molders  and  core- 
makers  and  machinists  fully  acquainted  with  the  policy 
and  purpose  of  these  two  Associations. 

New  applicants  should  state  whether  they  are  em- 
ployed in  the  machine  shop  or  foundry. 
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REMOVAL   NOTICE 

The  General  Offices  of  The  National  Metal  Trades  Association 
have  been  moved  from  Qeveland  to 

1021-1023  People's  Gas  Building,  Chicago. 
(Notk:    This  does  not  affect  the  office  of  The  Review.) 
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DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES. 


National  Metal  Trades  Association. 


We,  the  Members  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association, 
declare  the  following  to  be  our  principles,  which  shall  govern  us 
in  our  relation  with  our  employes: 

CONCERNING  EMPLOYES. 

1.  Since  we,  as  employers,  are  responsible  for  the  work  turned 
out  by  our  workmen,  we  must  have  full  discretion  to  designate 
the  men  we  consider  competent  to  perform  the  work  and  to  deter- 
mine the  conditions  under  which  the  work  shall  be  prosecuted,  the 
question  of  the  competency  of  the  men  being  determined  solely  by 
us.  While  disavowing  any  intention  to  interfere  with  the  proper 
functions  of  labor  organizations,  we  will  not  admit  of  any  inter- 
ference with  the  management  of  our  business. 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 

2.  Disapproving  absolutely  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  will  not  arbitrate  any  question  with  men 
>n  strike;  neither  will  this  Association  countenance  a  lockout  on 
iny  arbitrable  question  unless  arbitration  has  failed. 

RELATIONS  OP  EMPLOYES. 

3.  No  discrimination  will  be  made  against  any  man  because  of 
his  membership  in  any  society  or  organization.  Every  workman 
who  elects  to  work  in  a  shop  will  be  required  to  work  peacefully 
and  harmoniously  with  all  his  fellow  employes. 

APPRENTICES,  ETC. 

4.  The  number  of  apprentices,  helpers  and  handjrmen  to  be 
emplc^ed  will  be  determined  solely  by  tiie  employer. 

METHODS  AND  WAGES. 

5.  Employers  shall  be  free  to  employ  their  work-people  at 
wages  mutually  satisfactory.  We  will  not  permit  employes  to  place 
any  restrictions  on  the  management,  methods  or  production  of  our 
shops,  and  will  require  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay. 
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Employes  wiU  be  paid  by  the  hourly  rmte,  by  premitim  eyttMi, 
piece  work  or  contract,  as  tiie  employers  may  elect 

FREEDOM  OP  EMPLOYMENT. 

6.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  employe  to  leave  our  employ  when- 
ever he  sees  fit,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  employer  to  discharge 
any  workmen  when  he  sees  fit. 

7.  The  above  principles  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  our  business,  they  are  not  subject  to  arbitration. 

ARBITRATION. 

In  case  of  disagreement  concerning  matters  not  covered  by  the 
foregoing  declaration,  we  advise  our  members  to  meet  their  em- 
ployes, either  individually  or  collectively,  and  endeavor  to  adjust 
the  difficulty  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  In  case  of  inability 
to  reach  a  satisfactory  adjustment,  we  advise  that  they  submit  the 
question  to  arbitration  by  a  board  composed  of  six  persons,  three 
to  be  chosen  by  the  employer  and  three  to  be  chosen  by  the  em- 
ploye or  employes.  In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  arbitra- 
tion, the  employe  or  employes  must  continue  in  the  service  and 
under  the  orders  of  the  employer  pending  a  decision. 

In  case  any  member  refuses  to  comply  with  this  recommenda- 
tion he  shall  be  denied  the  support  of  this  Association  unless  it 
shall  approve  the  action  of  said  member. 

8.  Hours  and  wages  being  governed  by  local  conditions,  shall 
be  arranged  by  the  local  Association  in  each  district. 

In  the  operation  of  piece  work,  premium  plan  or  contract  system 
now  in  force  or  to  be  extended  or  established  in  the  future,  diis 
Association  will  not  countenance  any  conditions  of  wages  which 
are  not  just,  or  which  will  not  allow  a  workman  of  average  effi- 
ciency to  earn  at  least  a  fair  wage. 

Adopted  June  18,  1901. 
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TORONTO,  CANADA 

Industrial  Education — What  is  being  Accomplished  by  the 
Boys'  Dominion  Club. 


It  sounds  like  fiction  to  be  told  by  the  oldest  inhabitant  that 
less  than  ninety  years  ago  the  Indian  hunted  elk  and  deer  and 


University   grounds 

dug-outs  and  canoes  were  the  only  means  of  navigation  upon 
what  is  now  the  site  and  surroundings  of  one  of  the  fairest 
cities  on  the  North  American  Continent,  with  a  population 
of  half  a  million  of  people — a  fairy  tale  indeed,  yet  it  is  a 
truthful  bit  of  the  early  history  of  Toronto.  Men  now  living 
remember  when  plots  of  ground,  to-day  worth  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  were  purchased  for  a  horse  or  a  cow. 
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or  a  small  quantity  of  merchandise.    Then  was  the  time,  says 
a  writer  of  the  early  history  on  Ontario : 

When  none  were  for  a  party, 

Then  all  were  for  a  state ; 

And  the  rich  man  helped  the  poor  man, 

And  the  poor  man  helped  the  great. 

The  above  introduction  to  Toronto  antedates  the  year  1847, 
when  its  population  was  less  than  twenty-five  thousand.  The 
ox  teams,  crude  conveyances  and  machinery  of  that  day  have 
long  since  been  superseded  by  modem  means  of  transportation 
and  the  customs  and  traditions  of  that  period  have  changed 
to  conform  to  the  march  of  progress,  meeting  the  needs  and 
comfort  of  the  farmer,  mechanic  and  laborer  with  equitable 
measure  for  the  effort  of  each  in  their  part  of  the  world's 
work. 


A  public  playground 

Let  the  above  snap  shot  of  the  earl  history  of  Toronto  suf- 
fice, as  our  purpose  is  to  deal  with  the  present  conditions  of  the 
steady,  thrifty  working  men  in  that  city  and  the  facilities 
aflForded  their  children  for  their  individual  betterment  and 
education.     To  that  end  the  writer  visited  Toronto,  took  a 
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number  of  views  of  the  homes  of  the  working  men,  adjacent 
parks  and  playgrounds,  and  held  many  interviews  with  persons 
interested  deeply  in  the  social  and  educational  uplift  of  the 
boys  and  girls  of  that  thriving  city  who  eventually  will  have 
to  take  up  the  duties  of  life  where  their  elders  leave  off.    When 


Boys*  Dominion  Club  and  playground 

our  mission  became  known,  our  attention  was  called  to  the 
Boys'  Dominion  Club  and  as  this  is  an  unusual  feature  of  wel- 
fare work,  we  will  devote  most  of  our  space  to  it.  An  inter- 
view with  Mr.  C.  J.  Atkinson,  Superintendent  of  the  Club,  led 
to  a  fund  of  information  sure  to  be  appreciated  by  many  of 
the  readers  of  The  Review,  for  what  he  does  not  know  of 
conditions  surrounding  the  workingmen's  boys,  soon  to  become 
workingmen  themselves,  is  not  worth  knowing  and  better  than 
that,  this  gentleman  has  solved  the  "Boy  Question"  as  few 
others  have  to  date  and  is  continually  at  it  in  his  own  particular 
style,  meeting  and  surmounting  every  form  of  criticism  and 
obstruction  and  shaping  and  molding  every  characteristic  of 
"The  Boy"  into  an  asset  of  good  citizenship.  He  has  gone  out- 
side the  realm  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  other  fraternal  institu- 
tions and  reached  boys  whose  facial  expression,  speech  and 
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habits  denote  that  they  are  either  foreign  bom  or  of  fore^ 
parentage,  laboring  without  regard  for  color,  race  or  creed, 
and  bringing  together  under  a  bond  of  community  interest  and 
brotherly  love,  nearly  2,500  boys  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
eighteen  years. 

How  the  Boys'  Dominion  Club  was  Formed. 

Mr.  Atkinson  was  the  founder  of  the  Broadview  Boys'  In- 
stitute and  former  secretary  of  the  Broadview  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of 
the  city  of  Toronto.  While  engaged  in  that  work,  he  realized 
that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  other  agencies  for  the  betterment  of 
"The  Boy"  did  not  reach  thousands  of  boys  in  the  down-town 
congested  districts,  most  of  whose  parents  were  of  scanty 
means,  and  with  a  view  of  devising  ways  and  means  to  better 
this  class  of  boys  physically,  morally  and  socially,  Mr.  Atkinson 
made  a  tour  of  American  and  Canadian  cities.  After  complet- 
ing his  tour,  he  submitted  his  plans  and  recommendations  to  a 
number  of  business  and  professional  men  at  a  dinner  at  the 
National  Club  in  February,  1912.  He  proposed  at  that  time  the 
forming  of  a  self-governing  boys'  club,  with  a  local  board  of 
management  composed  of  citizens  earnestly  engaged  in  altruis- 
tic work,  this  board  to  acquire  and  manage  the  property  neces- 
sary to  shelter  and  educate  the  boys,  funds  for  the  purpose  to 
be  raised  by  subscription.  Mr.  Atkinson's  plan  was  to  have 
different  club  branches  bearing  distinctive  names  as  provinces, 
every  boy  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen  years  to  be 
eligible  to  citizenship  by  subscribing  to  the  oath  of  allegiance 
and  pledging  himself  to  obey  the  rules  and  regulations.  All 
the  boys  were  to  be  regular  voters  with  full  power  to  hold  elec- 
tions, appoint  judges,  impose  fines  and  restrictions;  in  fact,  to 
organize  a  form  of  government  similar  to  that  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  Mr.  Atkinson  emphasized  the  necessity  of  voca- 
tional classes  and  facilities  for  educational  social  work  as  well 
as  a  gymnasium,  pool  rooms,  moving  picture  outfits,  etc.,  so 
that  the  boys  could  be  entertained  as  well  as  instructed.  His 
idea  was  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  make 
"The  Boy"  an  asset  to  the  city  of  Toronto  instead  of  a  liabil- 
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ity.  It  has  been  said  that  "every  boy  is  a  law  unto  himselfv" 
so  it  would  be  interesting  to  examine  the  laws  enacted  by  a  cos- 
mopolitan lot  of  boys  from  every  walk  of  life.  Space  forbids 
our  giving  these  regulations  here,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  "penny 
ante,"  "dice  games,"  etc.,  are  illegal  forms  of  sport  within  the 
walls  of  the  boys'  dominion. 

Just  how  well  Mr.  Atkinson's  plans  and  recommendations 
worked  out  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statistics.  The  first 
organization  meeting  was  held  April  10th  and  a  federal  incor- 
poration effected.  Moss  Park  Rink  was  bought  for  $60,000, 
the  doors  were  opened  May  3d,  and  six  days  following  314  boys 
were  enrolled.  An  athletic  field  was  then  arranged  and  base 
ball  and  the  usual  athletic  teams  organized.  On  June  28,  1092 
boys  between  ten  and  eighteen  years  of  age  and  representing 


The  Pool  Room 

22  nationalities  were  enrolled.  Before  the  end  of  1912,  the 
total  membership  was  2,145  with  an  average  attendance  per 
night  of  250.  The  census  taken  May  26,  1913,  shows  26  na- 
tionalities represented  and  900  of  the  members  of  foreign  par- 
entage. 
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Looking  Mr.  Atkinson  in  the  face  and  noting  his  expression 
when  he  tells  what  has  already  been  accomplished  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  boy  and  what  he  aims  to  accomplish  eventually, 
one  will  at  once  recognize  his  ability  and  the  certainty  of  the 
fruition  of  his  hopes.  The  views  shown  of  the  club  tell  our 
readers  better  than  anything  we  can  say  why  the  club  is  a  pop- 
ular institution  from  the  boys'  standpoint.  Certain  of  these 
attractive  features  deserve  special  mention. 

The  Bank. 

The  bank  shown  in  the  view  "Office  Practice"  is  operated 
and  managed  by  the  boys.  It  is  equipped  with  a  set  of  bank- 
ing books,  blank  checks  and  deposit  slips.  The  boys  make  de- 
posits ranging  from  one  cent  upwards.     Imagine  the  joy  of 


The  Bank 

the  boy  with  a  five  or  ten  dollar  bank  account,  subject  to  his 
check  without  interference  other  than  good  advice.  Watch 
these  boys  as  they  do  business  at  their  bank  and  you  will  note 
the  manner  and  expression  of  a  future  financier. 
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The  Zoo. 

The  reader  will  see  by  this  picture  that  a  wrestling  match 
is  in  progress.  Critics  there  are  who  will  at  once  say  this  is  a 
strenuous  and  dangerous  form  of  amusement  and  question  the 
educational  value  of  it.    The  boys  are  permitted  to  do  as  they 


"The  Zoo" 

please  in  this  Zoo  under  reasonable  restrictions ;  they  have  rules 
governing  their  tests  of  strength  and  agility,  and  none  by  reason 
of  his  victory  over  another  is  permitted  to  gloat  over  the  van- 
quished. Only  a  certain  percentage  of  the  boys  are  enrolled 
on  the  Zoo  membership  list ;  boys  of  weak  physique  and  those 
who  avoid  the  strenuous,  betake  themselves  to  the  other  sports 
afforded.  One-half  hour  of  "letting  off  steam"  and  the  Zoo 
boys  are  ready  for  the  more  sober  duties  of  clubdom  and  go 
at  them  with  vigor.  The  Zoo  boys  are  taught  that  the  bless- 
ing of  robust  strength  is  a  God-given  element  to  subdue  the 
enemy  and  protect  the  weak. 

Wireless  Telegraphy. 
A  wireless  telegraphy  outfit  has  been  installed  in  the  tower 
of  the  Moss  Rink  Club  house  and  some  of  the  boys  learning 
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this  science  are  becoming  proficient.  They  have  caught  mes- 
sages from  the  wireless  stations  at  Colon,  Panama  Canal,  Sandy 
Hook  and  Key  West,  but  messages  cannot  be  sent  a  great  dis- 
tance by  them  as  their  apparatus  is  not  sufficiently  powerful. 

"Moss  Park  Torch." 

This  is  the  name  of  a  paper  published  by  the  boys,  edited 
and  composed  entirely  by  them.  This  publication  is  being  pro- 
moted into  a  weekly  paper  and  will  be  sold  on  subscription 


The   Boys'  Parliament 

and  on  the  streets  by  newsboys.  On  reading  copies  of  it  one 
becomes  impressed  with  the  skill  exhibited  in  both  composi- 
tion and  printing. 

Boys'  Parliament. 

December  3,  1912,  was  the  opening  night  of  the  Boys'  Par- 
liament and  two  hundred  boys  attended.  The  parliament  is 
divided  into  two  parties ;  Federals  with  sixteen  members  and 
Unionists  with  twelve.  The  boys'  speeches  were  good,  the 
chief  feature  was  the  first  reading  of  the  National  Exhibition 
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Bill  which  passed  by  a  vote  of  11  to  10.  This  bill  calls  for  a 
Fair  in  Toronto,  national  in  scope,  where  exhibits  of  work 
made  by  boys  living  in  different  parts  of  the  Dominion  will  be 
shown.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  a  Boys'  Fair  was 
held  in  June,  1913,  a  Fair  that  surprised  everybody  in  its  edu- 
cational features. 

The  Farm. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  the  Boys'  Dominion  Club,  is  a 
block  of  land  divided  into  fifty-four  garden  plots,  as  shown  in 
the  photograph.  Notwithstanding  this  land  was  secured  late 
last  year,  it  was  all  taken  up  by  the  boys  and  all  but  a  few 
harvested  their  crops.  The  scheme  is  conducted  along  the 
lines  of  a  rural  township  municipality;  the  farmer  boys  elect 
a  council,  pass  laws  and  administer  justice  in  the  township. 


The  garden  plots 

Any  improper  practice  or  infraction  of  the  ordinances,  is  cor- 
rected and  supervised  by  the  officers  of  the  township.  After 
the  harvest  last  year,  the  products  of  the  plots  were  sold  and 
fertilizer  purchased  for  next  year.    The  entire  fifty-four  gar- 
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den  plots  were  taken  up  this  year  and  as  the  picture  shows, 
bid  fair  to  be  profitable.  These  juvenile  farmers  own  their 
own  crops  and  through  them  many  homes  were  supplied  with 
vegetables  this  season.  A  bronze  medal  is  given  to  the  boy  with 
the  best  appearing  and  managed  plot. 

To  promote  interest  and  encourage  the  ambition  of  the 
boys  to  become  producers,  an  Exhibition  Association  has  been 
started.  Any  boy  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  is  eligible 
to  membership  and  it  is  managed  by  boys.  The  best  kept  plot 
or  home  garden  brings  the  blue  ribbon  award  and  a  cash  prize 
of  four  dollars  for  first  on  down  to  fifty,  cents  for  fifth  pre- 
mium to  the  respective  successful  competitor.  This  exhibition 
is  very  similar  to  a  county  or  state  fair  with  the  exception 
that  boys  are  the  exhibitors.  Other  products  and  evidences 
of  the  boys'  creative  skill  enter  into  the  competing  arena  of 
of   the   Boys'    Dominion    Exhibition    Association,    for   which 


Manual  Training  Room 

premiums  and  prizes  are  awarded ;  for  flowers,  dogs,  rabbits, 
poultry,  pigeons,  miscellaneous  collections,  natural  history, 
photography,  aeronautics,  industrial  crafts,  manual  training, 
mental  work  and  penmanship. 
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On  the  boundless  fertile  acreage  yet  untouched  by  the 
plow  in  Western  Canada,  there  is  room  for  many  thousands 
more  and  the  opportunity  for  independence  and  wealth  for 
the  practical  and  thrifty   farmer  will  continue  to  exist   for 


Manual  Training  Room  and  some  of  the  boys*  work 

many  years  to  come  with  all  the  hardships  of  pioneering  elimi- 
nated, for  the  pioneering  of  to-day  in  Western  Canada  is  mar- 
velously  different  from  that  of  the  early  history  of  Ontario. 
Some  day  we  may  find  some  of  the  very  boys  now  enrolled 
as  tenants  of  the  fifty- four  garden  plots  and  members  of  the 
miniature  parliament  tilling  the  soil  and  taking  part  in  the 
legislative  halls  of  Canada's  Great  West. 

To  finance  the  club  for  the  year  1914,  but  $9,000  is  re- 
quired ;  it  will  be  subscribed  long  before  a  dollar  of  it  is  needed  ; 
it  is  for  the  mental,  social,  physical  and  moral  betterment  of 
666  Canadian,  444  English,  344  Russian,  186  Irish  and  121 
Scotch  boys,  and  boys  from  the  United  States,  Austria,  Servia, 
Germany,  France,  Roumania,  Poland,  Italy,  Hungaria,  Aus- 
tralia, Wales,  Holland,  New  Foundland,  Cape  Colony,  Norway, 
Switzerland,  West  India  and  Egypt.  The  majority  of  these 
boys'  ages  range  from  12  to  14,  the  14  years  olds  predom- 
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inating ;  62%  attending  grammar  school,  high  school,  business 
college  or  university.  Of  the  boys  employed,  who  embrace  38% 
of  the  total  number  of  boys  enrolled,  70%  are  in  mercantile  and 
30%  in  business  pursuits.  Wealthy,  well  to  do  and  poor  boys 
are  all  represented. 

The  writer  finds  a  fair  proportion  of  these  boys  inclined 
to  learn  a  mechanical  trade, — plumbers,  machinists,  pattern- 
makers, molders  and  carpenters.  Some  want  to  be  office  men 
and  merchants;  few,  if  any,  drones  are  among  them.  All 
are  well  on  the  road  toward  becoming  able  mechanics,  pro- 
gressive men  and  good  citizens.  Today  the  Boys'  Dominion 
Club  of  Toronto  is  big;  it  has  passed  the  experimental  stage. 
It  was  small  only  on  the  day  it  was  launched. 


Workingmen's  Homes 

When  the  play  ground  of  a  boy  is  nothing  but  the  streets 
and  narrow  back  yards  of  a  great  city,  there  is  no  telling  what 
evil  the  boy  will  assimilate.  Let  him  become  interested  in  the 
subjects  set  forth  in  an  institution  like  the  Boys'  Dominion 
Club  and  join  it,  he  will  at  once  feel  he  is  part  owner  and  a 
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factor  in  the  city's  welfare.  Such  clubs  are  harbors  boys  can 
anchor  in  and  be  absolutely  safe  from  the  temptations  con- 
stantly confronting  them  in  the  streets.  Parents  know  their 
boys  are  safe  in  such  an  organization  and  just  what  they  are 
doing. 


Attractive  workingmen's  dwellings 

Toronto  is  a  beautiful  city  and  is  following  the  trend  of  the 
times  in  the  way  of  parks,  playgrounds  and  places  of  recrea- 
tion for  young  and  old.  The  city  government  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  residents  is  making  a  conscientious  attempt  to  beau- 
tify the  city.  The  homes  of  the  workingmen  generally  are  well 
built,  with  plenty  of  space  and  good  surroundings.  While  no 
statistics  are  available,  the  writer  was  shown  several  blocks 
in  which  every  home  was  owned  outright  by  a  workingman,  so 
it  would  be  fair  to  assume  that  the  percentage  of  homes  owned 
by  their  occupants  will  compare  very  favorably  with  other 
cities  of  like  size  and  character.  One  of  the  evidences  of  To- 
ronto's interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  city  is  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Civic  Guild  of  Art,  which  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  beautifying  and  decorating  of  public  buildings  and  un- 
used spaces  of  land  owned  by  the  city.    The  Guild  was  organ- 
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ized  in  1897,  and  since  that  time  has  done  much  to  improve 
the  architectural  and  landscape  beauty  of  the  public  buildings 
and  city  parks.  It  has  co-operated  with  all  other  organiza- 
tions that  have  for  their  purpose  the  beautifying  of  the  city  in 
the  way  of  improving  the  streets  and  alleys,  methods  of  trans- 
portation, and  the  sanitary  and  comfortable  housing  of  its  citi- 
zens. Recently,  largely  through  its  influence,  a  million  dollar 
housing  company  has  been  organized  and  a  large  number  of 
comfortable  homes  have  been  built  for  workmen  who  earn  a 
moderate  salary.  These  houses  have  all  the  modem  conveni- 
ences and  rent  for  from  twelve  to  seventeen  dollars  a  month. 
Six  per  cent  is  the  maximum  income  allowed  the  bondholders 
and  the  officers  of  this  company  draw  no  salaries  whatever. 


The  McCormick  Playground 

Its  general  purpose  is  to  provide  homes  for  the  regular  type  of 
workmen,  both  skilled  and  unskilled  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
Industrial  conditions  in  Toronto  are  very  satisfactory;  but 
little  disturbance  being  caused  by  labor  difficulties;  wages  are 
good,  mechanics  regularly  employed  and  generally  contented, 
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and  to  this  no  small  credit  is  due  for  the  remarkable  progress 
made  by  that  city  in  the  past  twenty  years  along  manufactur- 
ing lines.  

DECLINE  OF  SYNDICALISM. 

The  beginning  of  the  end  of  syndicalism  is  here.  This  is 
the  interpretation  which  labor  leaders  and  students  of  the 
social  problem  in  Europe  are  putting  upon  a  series  of  events 
which  took  place  in  France  recently.  It  was  France  that  gave 
birth  to  S3mdicalism  some  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  ago.  And 
it  is  in  France,  according  to  all  indications,  that  S3mdicalism 
has  now  run  its  course  and  is  about  ready  to  be  ^'gathered 
unto  its  parents." 

Senility,  too,  is  fast  overtaking  the  syndicalist  movement 
in  the  United  States.  The  convention  of  the  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  World  held  in  Chicago  last  week  gave  ample  evi- 
dence of  that.  Instead  of  occupying  themselves  with  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  working  masses  of  America,  the  I.  W.  W. 
"workers"  sipped  beer  and  talked  volubly  about  themselves, 
their  achievements  and  exploits,  and  flattered  each  other's 
vanity.  The  whole  "convention"  resolved  itself  into  a  hero 
worship  farce  where  the  delegates  displayed  their  scars  of 
battle  and  awarded  each  other  medals  for  bravery  and  claims 
to  martyrdom.  Only  men  in  their  dotage,  not  warriors  far- 
ing forth  to  battle,  talk  and  act  as  did  the  I.  W.  W.  delegates. 

— The  Chicago  Tribune. 


IN  A  NUTSHELL. 

The  closed  shop  is  not  only  an  exhibition  of  cowardice  on 
the  part  of  the  employer,  but  a  confession  of  weakness  on  the 
part  of  the  labor  union,  which  thereby  concedes  that  its  mem- 
bers cannot  hold  their  jobs  through  superiority  of  workman- 
ship, but  must  create  an  artificial  monopoly  to  enable  them  to 
shut  out  of  employment  men  who  scorn  to  place  themselves 
in  the  abject  attitude  of  the  labor  union  mendicant  and  thus 
confess  that  they  must  invoke  the  weapons  of  the  meanest 
monopolist  on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  order  to  secure  perma- 
nent employment. — Thi  Michigan  Tradesman. 
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MODERN  INDUSTRY  AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON 
WOMEN'S  MORALS. 

By  Maude  E.  Miner,  Secretary  of  New  York  Probation  and 

Protective  Association,  Formerly  Probation  Officer 

In  The  Night  Court,  New  York. 


"Is  the  trend  of  modern  industry  dangerous  to  the  character 
of  woman?"  "As  an  indistinguishable  unit  in  the  industrial 
hosts  of  today,  is  she  more  or  less  anti-social  in  thought  and 
deed  than  as  an  isolated  worker  under  the  simpler  conditions 
of  the  past?" 

These  questions  are  asked  and  considered  in  a  report  which 
Miss  l^ary  Conyngton  made  for  the  federal  government  on 
the  relation  between  occupation  and  criminality  of  women.  It 
is  part  of  the  investigation  concerning  women  and  child  wage 
earners  in  the  United  States,  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
former  Labor  Commissioner  Charles  P.  Neill.  Miss  Conyng- 
ton endeavors  to  give  answer  to  the  questions  from  a  study 
of  women  offenders. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  widening  of  the  industrial  sphere 
of  woman  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  in- 
crease in  criminality,  but  as  far  as  change  is  perceptible,  i^  is 
toward  a  diminution  of  legal  offenses. 

Statistics  were  obtained  from  3,229  women  offenders  in  six 
different  states  who  had  been  convicted  of  some  offense.  An 
analysis  of  1,962  of  the  3,229  offenders,  who  had  been  gain- 
fully employed,  shows  that  77.52  per  cent  had  been  engaged 
in  domestic  or  personal  service ;  16.67  per  cent  in  manufactur- 
ing and  mechanical  pursuits ;  3.31  per  cent  in  trade  and  trans- 
portation, and  .66  per  cent  in  professional  work. 

Many  Come  from  Domestic  Life. 

Comparing  these  percentages  with  the  percentage  of  women 
in  different  occupational  pursuits  throughout  the  country  as 
given  in  the  United  States  census  for  1900,  it  was  found  that  a 
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disproportionate  number,  varying  from  twice  to  six  times  its 
representation,  come  from  the  ranks  of  domestic  and  personal 
service;  that  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits  do  not 
furnish  their  full  share  and  that  trade  and  transportation,  in- 
cluding all  store  and  office  work,  produce  only  a  small  fraction 
of  their  proportionate  share  of  offenders. 

Inquiry  as  to  the  earliest  occupations  of  the  offenders  in 
627  cases  indicates  that  no  proportion  of  offenders  beginning 
in  the  higher  occupational  pursuits  fall  back  into  the  ranks  of 
domestic  and  personal  service,  and  a  study  of  individual  cases 
shows  that  those  who  pass  from  one  occupational  group  to  an- 
other remain  for  the  most  part  on  the  same  industrial  plane, 
thus  controverting  the  theory  that  any  considerable  number  of 
women  beginning  in  the  higher  occupations  seek  to  conceal  their 
past  by  classing  themselves  as  domestic  workers. 

The  great  bulk  of  women  offenders  who  come  repeatedly 
into  the  courts  or  who  offend  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  criminal- 
ity are  divided  according  to  this  report  into  three  classes — 
moral  imbeciles,  mentally  defective  and  low  grade  women  who 
are  in  the  main  uneducated  mentally,  untrained  industrially  and 
undeveloped  morally.  Because  domestic  and  low  grade  factory 
work  draws  the  low  grade  workers,  domestic  pursuits  yield  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  violate  the  laws. 


Some  Good  Influences. 

The  newer  occupations,  it  is  reasoned,  show  far  less  than 
their  proportion  of  women  offenders  because  they  attract  the 
better  grade  of  workers  and  because  they  exercise  upon  these 
women  restraining  influences.  At  the  same  time  that  there 
are  more  temptations  there  are  also  present  more  safeguards 
against  these  temptations.  It  is  inferred  that  so  far  as  in- 
creased industrial  opportunity  has  had  any  effect  it  has  been 
in  the  direction  of  greater  respect  for  law  and  that  the 
apparent  decrease  of  criminality  among  women  is  not  only 
an  accompaniment  but  in  part  a  consequence  of  their  wider 
industries  opportunities. 
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An  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  relationship  between  occupation 
and  inunorality  and  the  study  of  the  cases  of  100  women  who 
were  leading  lives  of  professional  immorality,  leads  the  investi- 
gator to  conclude  that  there  is  little  connection  between  occupa- 
tion or  want  and  immorality.  As  a  result  of  interviewing  those 
who  have  been  leading  inunoral  lives,  the  investigator  states 
that  not  one  person  consulted  gave  occupational  influences  as 
a  leading  cause  of  immorality,  and  only  two  laid  particular 
stress  on  them  as  subsidiary  causes,  also  that  not  one  worker 
assigned  poverty  or  low  wages  as  a  direct  or  immediate  cause 
of  immorality.  In  the  whole  inquiry  only  five  cases  were  found 
in  which  the  worker  reporting  them  believed  that  the  women 
had  been  driven  into  wrong  doing  by  want.  Four  classes  of 
women  are  considered — the  unmarried  mother,  the  girl  who 
leaves  and  regains  the  accepted  path  without  any  general  knowl- 
edge of  her  deviation,  the  occasional  prostitute  and  the  profes- 
sionally immoral  woman.  Of  the  women  who  had  been  lead- 
ing professionally  immoral  lives,  a  larger  number  were  em- 
ployed as  waitresses  than  in  any  other  occupation,  and  the 
wrong  doing  of  the  members  of  this  group  was  found  to  be 
due  not  to  the  temptations  in  this  occupation,  but  to  the  fact 
that  the  girls  were  non-moral  or  actively  immoral. 

The  Causes  Assigned. 

Causes  assigned  for  the  immorality  of  100  women  include 
betrayal  and  desertion  and  unfortunate  home  conditions;  a 
large  number  are  classed  as  weak  or  vain  or  fond  of  excite-' 
ment  or  indolent  or  easily  influenced,  and  others  as  moral  per- 
verts. These  results  are  taken  to  show  that  the  downfall  of 
women  was  due  to  causes  operative  long  before  they  entered 
the  industrial  world  and  that  the  entrance  of  these  women  into 
industry  was  not  responsible  for  the  existence  of  their  immoral 
tendencies  and  did  not  furnish  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
occasion  for  their  manifestation. 

Although  the  conclusions  are  based  on  a  small  number  of 
cases  and  little  data  and  it  is  not  always  apparent  that  they 
are  clearly  deducible  from  the  facts  given,  they  are  in  general 
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accord  with  the  findings  of  those  who  have  studied  the  problem 
of  the  immoral  woman  closely.  It  is  true  that  domestic 
service  and  low  grade  factory  work  attract  the  low  grade  work- 
ers and  that  the  percentage  of  offenders  coming  from  domestic 
pursuits  is  due  to  this  rather  than  to  the  dangers  of  domestic 
service.  The  occupational  influence  is  small  in  comparison 
with  other  influences  in  causing  women  to  enter  upon  an  im- 
moral life,  but  the  importance  of  the  economic  factor  as  an 
indirect  influence  and  as  it  affects  the  homes  from  which  the 
girls  have  come,  cannot  be  overlooked.  While  it  would  seem 
that  too  much  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  "actively  vicious"  type, 
there  is  recognition  of  the  hereditary  and  mental  causes  which 
are  responsible  for  the  waywardness  of  members  of  this  group. 
The  lack  of  proper  home  influence  and  training  is  fully  recog- 
nized as  an  important  factor. — The  Survey.     • 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY. 

The  second  annual  congress  of  the  National  Council  for 
Industrial  Safety,  recently  held  in  New  York,  was  full  of  en- 
thusiasm and  a  spirit  of  co-operation,  which  promises  well  for 
the  future  of  this  organization.  The  president-elect  is  R.  W. 
Campbell,  chairman  of  the  safety  committee  of  the  Illinois 
Steel  Company  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  the 
Chicago  district.  Mr.  Campbell  is  a  son-in-law  of  Judge  E.  H. 
Gary,  chairman  of  the  Corporation.  The  new  secretary  is 
W.  H.  Cameron,  of  the  American  Steel  Foundries,  Chicago. 

One  of  the  most  important  actions  taken  by  the  safety 
congress  was  the  authorization  of  the  formation  of  local  coun- 
cils in  various  parts  of  the  country.  These  councils  will  work 
in  harmony  with  the  National  Council,  and  the  latter  will  be 
kept  constantly  advised  of  the  new  ideas  which  are  being 
worked  out  by  the  members  of  the  local  councils. 

Arthur  Williams  of  the  American  Museum  of  Safety  made 
the  statement  that  70  per  cent  of  industrial  accidents  could  be 
attributed  to  the  carelessness  of  the  individual  workman  rather 
than  to  any  defect  in  machinery. 
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COLLAPSE    OF    MOLDERS'    STRIKES    AT    BEAU- 
MONT»    MONTREAL    AND    CINCINNATL 


Union  Gains  Nothing — Report  is  that  More  Strike  Payrolls 
are  to  be  Discontinued. 


The  molders'  strikes  at  Beaumont,  Texas  and  Montreal, 
Quebec;  the  former  inaugurated  on  May  7,  1913,  and  the  lat- 
ter on  July  7,  1913,  have  been  unconditionally  declared  off  by 
the  molders*  union.  In  both  cases  the  firms  report  that  due 
to  the  new  men  who  have  been  educated  during  the  strike  and 
the  fact  that  their  operating  conditions  arc  now  perfectly  nor- 
mal, there  are  no  jobs  open  at  present,  so  as  is  usual  where 
strikes  are  extended  over  any  length  of  time  the  men  are  left 
stranded  without  strike  benefits  and  with  little  prospect  of  em- 
ployment. 

The  Cincinnati  strike,  however,  has  proven  to  be  the  most 
ill-advised  strike  of  all.  At  a  time  when  the  lawless  union  ele- 
ment was  quite  generally  in  control  of  Cincinnati,  due  to 
strikes  in  various  trades,  the  molders  made  a  demand  on  the 
foundry  proprietors  for  a  minimum  of  $3.75  per  day.  After 
some  negotiations  the  foundrymen  oflFered  a  rate  of  $3.50  with 
a  year's  agreement.  This  offer  was  refused  by  the  molders 
and  a  general  strike  ordered.  As  a  result,  eighteen  strictly 
union  shops  were  compelled  to  close  down ;  two  or  three  open 
shops  had  their  union  men  called  out,  but  were  not  seriously 
crippled;  three  nonunion  shops,  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  negotiations,  not  being  affected  at  all  by  the  first 
strike  call.  Later,  with  the  assistance  of  the  general  union 
lawlessness  as  above  mentioned,  the  molders*  union  by  threats 
and  intimidation  forced  out  part  of  the  men  in  two  non- 
union shops,  paying  them  strike  benefits  after  they  had  left 
their  employment. 

After  the  strike  had  been  on  forty  days,  the  union  made 
a  settlement  with  the  eighteen  imion  jobbing  shops,  which 
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had  been  strictly  union  for  years,  and  accepted  the  very  $3.50 
rate  which  had  been  offered  by  these  foundrymen  before  the 
strike  took  place.  Each  man  on  strike  in  the  meantime  re- 
ceived less  than  $40  in  strike  benefits,  so  that  for  the  forty 
days  he  had  a  clear  loss  of  $100.  Approximately  700  men  were 
affected  so  that  the  total  direct  loss  to  the  strikers  was  $70,000 
and  the  total  loss  of  the  union  and  strikers  together  was 
$98,000. 

No  sooner  had  this  settlement  been  made  with  the  union 
shops,  than  the  strikers  from  one  of  the  non-union  foundries 
refused  to  have  anything  further  to  do  with  the  union  and 
went  back  to  work.  The  other  open  and  non-union  shops  are 
running  much  the  same  as  usual.  All  the  strike  benefits  paid 
to  the  men  from  these  shops,  therefore,  accomplished  noth- 
ing. The  men  affected  from  these  shops  had  the  same  loss  in 
wages  as  those  from  the  union  shops.  Both  union  men  and 
union  officers  are  reported  to  be  totally  disgusted  at  the  gen- 
eral outcome. 

The  union  quarterly  reports  for  April,  May  and  June  are 
not  very  promising  for  the  union;  they  show  a  large  drain  on 
the  reserve  fund  for  strike  benefits  and  the  next  quarter's 
reports  will  show  a  still  heavier  loss.  More  strike  payrolls 
will  be  discontinued  this  fall  and  many  more  striking  union 
men  will  face  the  winter  without  employment. 


"The  time  will  come,"  thundered  the  suffragette  orator, 
"when  women  will  get  a  man's  wages  I" 

"Yes,"  sadly  muttered  a  man  on  the  rear  seat ;  "next  Satur- 
day night." — Exchange. 


The  twenty-six  St.  Louis  manufacturers  of  cloaks,  skirts 
and  dresses  who  are  affected  by  the  strike  of  the  members  of 
the  International  Lady  Garment  Worker's  Union,  Manufac- 
turers!' News  tells  us,  have  agreed  that  in  the  future  they  will 
maintain  only  open  shops.  All  of  the  plants  are  running  with 
almost  complete  forces  in  all  of  the  departments,  except  the 
cutting. 
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THE  DYNAMITING  CONSPIRACY. 

When  a  horse  thief  plys  his  trade  he  looks  out  for  the  sher- 
iff. When  the  city  hold-up  man  plys  his  trade  he  looks  out  for 
the  police.  Honest  men  in  the  pursuit  of  lawful  vocations  have 
no  fear  of  the  officers  of  the  law. 

In  a  measure  the  language  of  the  different  letters  passing 
between  the  conspirators  in  this  case  was  discreet,  but  the  evi- 
dence show  instances  when  plain  language  was  necessary,  the 
meaning  of  which  could  not  be  misunderstood.  It  will  ap- 
pear in  an  extract  from  one  of  the  letters  herein,  wherein  the 
defendant  Painter  writes  to  defendant  McNamara:  "They 
have  no  police  protection  within  ten  blocks  of  this  job,"  that 
discretion  was  thrown  to  the  winds. 

Continuing  in  his  opening  address  to  the  jury,  U.  S.  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Miller  read  from  letters  and  replies  passing  back 
and  forth  between  defendants'  names  in  the  indictment  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Now,  the  next  OVERT  ACT  which  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  occurred  on  April  28,  1910;  the  defendant  W. 
Bert  Brown  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  wrote  to  John  J.  Mc- 
Namara, at  Indianapolis,  a  letter  in  which  Brown  said : 

*^ow,  I  want  to  ask  a  few  questions  in  regard  to  this  big 
job  that  is  to  be  erected  by  McClintic  arid  Marshall.  It  seems 
that  we  ought  to  receive  some  assistance  from  the  International 
on  this  work." 

On  April  30,  1910,  McNamara  replied  to  Brown  saying : 
"I  am  forwarding  your  letter  on  to  President  Ryan,  so  he 
may  note  that  part  of  it  which  refers  to  the  work  of  McQintic 
and  Marshall  in  your  city." 
Adding : 

"The  only  course  to  pursue  against  McQintic  and  Marshall 
is  to  hinder  their  operations  ir.  every  way  possible  until  such 
time  as  they  agree  to  treat  fairly  with  us." 

On  August  30,  1910,  while  the  McClintic-Marshall  Com- 
pany was  erecting  a  large  railroad  bridge  over  the  Missouri 
River,  at  Kansas  City,  material  in  their  yards  in  that  city,  was 
dynamited. 
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On  April  25,  1910,  Frank  M.  Ryan,  in  New  York,  wrote 
to  John  J.  McNamara  in  Indianapolis  a  letter  in  which  he  said : 

"In  regard  to  the  Peoria  request,  I  am  of  the  same  opinion 
as  yourself.  What  is  spent  there  should  be  spent  through 
Hockin.  I  don't  mind  spending  a  reasonable  amount  in  view 
of  all  the  circumstances." 

On  May  1,  1910,  McNamara,  at  Indianapolis,  wrote  to 
Ryan,  at  New  York,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  his  letter  of 
the  25th,  and  in  this  letter  told  Ryan : 

"I  have  authorized  Beum  to  look  after  the  Iron  Range 
Country  whenever  it  is  deemed  opportune." 

On  May  4,  1910,  McNamara,  at  Indianapolis,  wrote  to  the 
defendant  Eugene  A.  Clancy,  at  San  Francisco,  a  letter  in 
which  he  asked  Clancy  to  report  on  conditions  in  Los  Angeles. 

On  May  9,  1910,  Paul  J.  Morrin,  of  St.  Louis,  wrote  to 
John  J.  McNamara  acknowledging  receipt  of  his  letter  of  the 
4th,  and  said : 

"I  have  been  very  busy  scouting  around,  or  would  have 
wrote  you  sooner,  and  another  thing,  I  was  waiting  to  see  what 
could  be  accomplished  on  the  Venice,  Illinois,  job.  I  took  a  visit 
out  to  Mt.  Vernon  and  found  Coleman  with  about  twenty 
snakes  on  the  car  works." 

On  May  9,  1910,  McNamara  wrote  to  Hockin  at  St.  Louis, 
saying : 

"Was  talking  to  Houlihan  (defendant)  over  the  'phone 
about  your  friend  Ting.'  (McManigal)  Your  friend  is  East 
of  here  just  now.  As  to  Ting'  we  could  fix  the  matter  up 
and  let  him  take  care  of  that  proposition  you  wrote  me  about 
a  few  days  ago.  If  you  have  not  already  gone  into  the  proposi- 
tion at  the  Chicago  end  and  want^to  go  into  it  as  outlined  above, 
it  will  be  satisfactory  to  me." 

On  May  24,  1910,  the  defendant  Frank  J.  Painter,  caused 
to  be  written  to  McNamara  in  reference  to  work  being  done  by 
the  Wisconsin  Bridge  Company — a  $150,000  job —  and  said: 

"The  work  is  not  far  from  the  Missouri  River  on  Fourth 
and  Jones  Streets,  and  they  have  no  police  protection  within 
ten  blocks  of  the  job" 
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On  May  26,  1910,  McNamara  replied  to  Painter,  thanking 
him  for  the  information  contained  in  his  letter  of  the  24th. 

McNamara  wrote  to  Hockin,  care  of  the  St.  Claire  Hotel, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  as  follows : 

"Your  report  and  enclosure  at  hand  in  this  morning's  mail. 
You  evidently  mailed  same  before  receiving  my  wire  about 
Price." 

Adding : 

"You  say  his  (McM.'s)  expenses  were  $50.  Brice's  were 
$33.70;  that  would  make  $83.70  and  $200.  added  would  make 
$283.70  which  would  clean  up  the  whole  transaction  with  the 
exception  of  the  original  advance  of  $150.  I  am  enclosing  you 
check  for  $283.70.  You  can  cash  it  and  retain  $133.70  for 
Brice  (J.  B.  McNamara)  you  can  hand  it  to  him  when  you  sec 
him,  or  to  me  the  next  time  you  see  me." 

Later,  the  Government  proved  by  the  personal  account  of 
John  J.  McNamara  a  debit  of  $283.70,  indicating  the  payment 
of  a  check  on  July  2d  of  that  amount  as  shown  above. 

On  June  7,  1910i  McNamara  wrote  to  Ryan  at  Chicago. 
saying : 

"Clancy   seems   very   anxious   that   Hockin   go     to    Los 
Angeles." 

On  June  11,  1910,  Ryan  wrote  to  McNamara  a  letter  in 
which  he  acknowledges  McNamara's  letter  of  June  7th,  and 
said: 

"Referring  to  Clancy's  letter  wherein  a  request  is  made 
for  Hockin  to  go  to  Los  Angeles,  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as 
yourself  that  there  is  sufRcient  work  for  Hockin  back  this 
way." 

Also: 

"I  note  the  post  card  sent  by  the  brother  who  passed  throt^ 
Cheyenne."  (The  evidence  afterwards  showed  that  "the 
brother"  was  James  B.  McNamara.) 
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On  July  11,  1910,  the  defendant  Wm.  E.  Reddin,  business 
agent  at  Milwaukee,  wrote  a  letter  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter that  Hockin  had  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  firm  of 
Heyl  and  Patterson,  in  which  he  said,  referring  to  this  firm : 

"They  started  that  job  at  the  Milwaukee  Western  Fuel 
Company  last  Tuesday,  and  Friday  I  saw  Miller.  The  pusher's 
man  is  McCressley,  an  ex-member  of  Local  No.  3.  There  arc 
two  ex-card  men  here,  one  said  local  40  had  $125.  fine  on  him 
and  the  other  fellow  said  local  13  fined  him  $100.  Myself  and 
Mike  Bums  is  going  to  the  convention." 

Again  on  August  1st,  Reddin  wrote  to  McNamara  giving 
him  the  conditions  in  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  work  of 
Heyl  &  Patterson  and  the  Wisconsin  Bridge  Company. 

On  August  2,  1910,  McNamara  wrote  Reddin  and  said : 

"I  note  what  you  said  in  relation  to  Ole  Loken  and  his  men. 
I  understand  he  was  on  that  job  at  Omaha  (there  was  an  ex- 
plosion at  Omaha).  Is  that  correct?  Painter  writes  me  that 
they  had  some  trouble  of  some  sort  there  recently.  On  July 
10th,  two  beams  were  destroyed  by  an  explosion  in  the  power 
plant  that  the  Wisconsin  Bridge  Company  was  erecting  for  the 
Omaha  Street  Railway.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  it?  I 
am  thankful  to  you  for  the  information  relative  to  the  Heyl 
and  Patterson  and  the  American  Bridge  Company's  jobs." 

On  November  21,  1910,  Reddin  at  Milwaukee,  wrote  to 
McNamara,  at  Indianapolis,  and  said: 

"Heyl  and  Patterson  have  another  job  which  will  come  up 
in  the  next  two  months.  It  is  the  Thomas  Furnace  Co.  They 
also  have  another  job  for  the  Wisconsin  Fuel  Co.,  Greenfield 
Avenue  dock.  The  wind  blew  this  rig  down.  We  had  the 
pleasure  of  having  brother  Clancy  with  us  at  the  last  meeting." 

On  November  25,  1910,  McNamara  wrote  Reddin  at  Mil- 
waukee acknowledging  receipt  of  his  communication  of  the 
21st.  March  16,  1911,  shortly  before  midnight,  the  unloading 
hoist  of  the  Milwaukee  Western  Fuel  Company  was  totally 
wrecked  by  dynamite  and  the  damage  was  $50,000,  and  the  de- 
fendants bragged  about  what  a  fine  job  it  was  after  the  de- 
struction had  taken  place. 
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On  February  20,  1911,  Reddin  wrote  to  McNamara  and  in 
the  letter  said : 

"I  was  at  the  meeting  Friday  night  and  they  would  like  to 
have  someone  from  headquarters  come  here." 

The  evidence  afterwards  showed  that  the  purpose  was  to 
have  "someone  come  from  headquarters"  to  look  after  the  work 
of  Heyl  &  Patterson,  for  the  Wisconsin  Fuel  Company  and  an 
arrangement  made  to  dynamite  it. 

On  February  21,  1911,  McNamara  wrote  Reddin  acknowl- 
edging receipt  of  his  letter  of  the  20th,  carefully  noted  its  con- 
tents and  said : 

"I  am  pleased  to  note  that  you  are  back  on  the  job  and  feel- 
ing fine.  Yes,  Brother  SeiflFert  wrote  me  about  the  work  of 
Heyl  and  Patterson.     I  will  be  guided  by  your  suggestion." 

That  the  high  conspirator  John  J.  McNamara — whose  coun- 
sel was  supreme  in  guiding  his  hirelings — at  times  became 
alarmed  over  the  chances  of  detection  through  the  medium  of 
letters  written  too  plainly,  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts 
of  letters  offered  in  evidence: 

The  defendant  Murray  L.  Pennell  wrote  the  defendant 
John  J.  McNamara,  March  1,  1911,  saying: 

**Well,  Mack,  what  do  you  know  by  this  time  ?  There  ought 
to  be  something  doing  soon,  as  the  weather  is  fine  and  work 
should  be  going  on  by  now.  Please  let  me  know  when  you 
think  it  will  start.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  and  that  you  will 
be  able  to  do  something  soon." 


And  McNamara  replied  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1911,  in 
a  letter  in  which  he  said  to  the  defendant  Pennell: 

"I  am  surprised  at  your  letters.  That  is  all  I  care  to  say 
through  the  mails,  for  the  Lord  only  knows  who  reads  all  the 
letters  that  come  into  this  office,  as  well  as  all  that  leave  it." 
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TOP-NOTCH  WAGES. 

The  vast  army  of  people  discontented  with  their  wages 
don't  realize  how  much  higher  wages  are  today  than  they  were 
fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago. 

In  1800  the  average  rate  of  wages  the  land  over,  accord- 
ing to  McMaster's  history,  was  $65  a  year.  Out  of  this  small 
sum,  the  workman  with  whatever  help  his  wife  could  give,  had 
to  maintain  his  family.  Nor  was  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  as  great  then  as  now.  Prof.  Thompson  of  Harvard, 
lecturing  to  his  classes  on  wages,  cited  the  wages  of  a  strong 
boy  on  the  farm  in  Connecticut  a  hundred  years  ago  as  $1  a 
month  and  board.  This  was  for  eight  months  only  during  the 
year  and  the  hours  of  labor  were  from  daybreak  until  eight 
or  nine  o'clock.  With  the  earnings  of  three  months  he  could 
buy  a  coarse  cotton  shirt.  In  view  of  the  prices  received  for 
their  products,  farmers  could  not  afford  to  pay  higher  wages. 

A  correspondent  recalls  the  prices  prevailing  in  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y.,  for  farm  products  even  fifty  years  ago.  Pota- 
toes sold  for  12^  cents  per  bushel,  store  butter  at  10  cents 
and  cheese  from  5  to  8  cents.  For  a  few  dollars  one  could  fill 
his  cellar  with  cabbage  and  pumpkins,  and  apples,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  choice  winter  varieties,  could  be  had  for 
the  picking  up  in  the  orchards.  When,  however,  the  farmer 
went  to  the  store  to  make  a  purchase,  he  had  to  pay  18^  cents 
a  yard  for  coarse  cotton  goods  ^  yard  wide  imported  from 
China.  Today,  while  the  "dear  people,"  the  farmers  among 
them,  are  complaining  that  they  are  being  taxed  to  death  "to 
keep  up  the  manufacturing  interests,"  one  may  buy  yard  wide 
cotton  goods  for  8  or  10  cents,  calicoes  from  5  to  10  cents, 
underwear  from  25  to  75  cents,  and  suits  of  woolen  clothes 
from  $7.50  to  $25.  At  the  same  time  the  farmer  is  getting 
record  prices  for  his  products  and  offering  record  wages  to 
labor  to  help  him  harvest  his  crops. — Leslie's  Weekly. 
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UNION  SLUGGING  GANG  HAS  STRENUOUS 
EXPERIENCE. 


Four  Union  Sluggers  Try  to  Beat  up  One  Non-Union 
Painter,  but  Get  the  Worst  of  the  Encounter. 

Union  violence  is  ordinarily  so  carefully  planned  that  it 
is  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to  identify  the  sluggers  and 
bring  them  to  justice.  The  standard  union  policy  of  "safety 
in  numbers"  is  not  always  successful,  however,  and  occasional- 
ly justice  gets  in  her  work  in  a  somewhat  unexpected  manner. 
The  following  interesting  account  of  a  union  "slugfest"  that 
went  wrong  is  from  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

What  was  planned  to  be  a  perfectly  good  "labor  slugging 
party"  was  spoiled  yesterday  afternoon  and  four  of  the  slug- 
gers are  nursing  black  eyes  and  battered  countenances  because 
they  could  not  gauge  correctly  the  size  and  strength  of  a  kneel- 
ing man. 

Charles  E.  Mustin,  a  painter  employed  in  the  open  shop  of 
John  M.  Stiles,  president  of  the  International  Association  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators,  was  painting  the  bot- 
tom of  a  door  leading  into  the  offices  of  the  Franklin  National 
Bank,  East  Thirty-fifth  street  and  South  Michigan  avenue, 
when  the  sluggers  arrived  in  an  automobile.  They  demanded 
that  the  kneeling  painter  quit  the  job.  To  enforce  the  order 
one  kicked  him  in  the  ribs. 

Then  it  happened. 

The  kneeling  man  arose — six  feet  three  inches,  and  190 
pounds  of  him. 

Sluggers'  Plans  go  Awry. 

Slugger  No.  1  was  backed  into  a  doorway  and  his  hat  un- 
ceremoniously torn  away  when  the  painter  rudely  slammed  his 
assailant's  head  through  a  plate  glass  window. 

Another  slugger  drew  a  blackjack. 
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Mustin  took  it  away  from  him  and  started  mussing  up  the 
physical  beauty  of  the  others  in  the  gang.  Three  of  the  ex- 
assailants  reached  the  automobile  and  raced  away.  No.  1,  hat- 
less,  dragged  himself  out  of  the  shivered  window  pane  and 
in  a  dazed  condition  started  on  the  run  with  Mustin  at  his 
heels. 

Fear  lent  the  runner  incredible  speed,  and  though  blinded 
as  he  was  by  blood  from  his  cut  and  torn  scalp,  the  "former" 
slugger  ran  mostly  in  a  circle,  the  big  pursuer  with  the  black- 
jack couldn't  catch  up  and  the  runner  escaped.  Mustin  re- 
turned and  finished  painting  the  door. 

Police  Hunt  Gang. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  assault  was  reported  to  the  Stan- 
ton avenue  police  station,  and  the  blackjack  and  a  hat  bearing 
the  initials  "E.  L.  H."  were  turned  in  as  clews  to  aid  the  police 
in  their  search  for  the  "sluggers." 

In  the  hope  that  some  light  as  to  the  identity  of  the  men 
might  be  obtained,  Elmer  L.  Hitt,  business  agent  of  District 
Painters'  Council  No.  7,  was  sought  at  his  home  in  the  Bach- 
elor Hotel,  7  East  Oak  street,  where  it  was  learned  from  the 
housekeeper  that  Mr.  Hitt  had  been  away  from  town  for  sev- 
eral days. 

Just  before  the  housekeeper  imparted  this  information  she 
was  busy  telling  a  man  in  a  bath  robe  in  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment. "He  came  in  all  excited  and  with  his  face  cut  and  then 
went  right  out." 

The  housekeeper  would  not  tell  her  questioner  just  who 
"he"  was. 


The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  states  that  the  annual 
bonus  to  the  employes  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Com- 
pany entitled  to  participate  in  the  profit-sharing  plan  will  be 
$300,000.  This  is  $50,000  more  than  last  year.  During  the 
year  the  company,  which  employs  8,000  men,  has  increased 
its  pay  roll  practically  $1,000,000. 
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AT  THE  UNEXPECTED  TIME. 


By  William  H.  Doolittle,  Safety  Inspector,  National  Metal 
Trades  Association. 
Foremost  among  notable  addresses  of  heads  of  large  com- 
panies to  their  employees  must  always  stand  the  instructions 
regarding  accident  prevention  of  President,  E.  J.  Buffington,  of 


Figure  I. 

Complete  guarding  of  a  handsaw  in  the  plant  of  the  Brown  &  Sharpc 
Manufacturing  Company,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
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the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  to  the  workers  employed  in  this 
department  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Each  single  sentence  in  the  address  seems  to  shine  like  a 
star  in  a  constellation.  It  would  be  well  if  every  workman 
memorized  the  entire  address.  We  quote  one  sentence  which 
glows  like  a  heavenly  body  of  the  first  magnitude.  "ACCI- 
DENTS HAPPEN  AT  THE  UNEXPECTED  TIME."  The 
statement  is  so  axiomatic  as  to  admit  of  no  dispute.  We  have 
all  seen,  in  every  day  life,  many  demonstrations  of  its  truth. 

A  pattern  maker  approaches  a  band  saw  when  the  electric 
lamp  is  not  lighted;  attempts  to  adjust  the  guide;  pushes  his 
right  hand  against  the  rapidly  moving  blade  and  cuts  oflf  his 
thumb  close  to  the  hand  "at  the  unexpected  time." 


Figure  II. 

An   unguarded  opening   in   an   elevator   shaft   into   which   a   man, 
carrying  a  load,  stepped  and  was  killed. 

A  laborer  approaches  the  open  door  of  an  elevator  carry- 
ing a  heavy  object  in  his  hands;  supposes  that  the  platform 
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Figure  III. 

The  guarding  of  the  indexing  gears  of  an  automatic  gear  cutter 
in  the  plant  of  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

of  the  cage  is  even  with  the  floor;  steps  into  the  shaft;  falls 
to  the  bottom  and  is  instantly  killed  "at  the  unexpected  time." 
An  apprentice  boy,  in  a  machine  shop,  stops  by  the  side  of 
an  automatic  gear  cutter  to  chat  with  the  operator;  inadver- 
tently rests  his  hand  on  the  top  of  the  indexing  gears;  then 
when  suddenly,  as  the  cut  is  ended,  the  saddle  slides  back  to 
allow  the  cutter  to  begin  on  another  tooth ;  the  indexing  gears 
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rotate  swiftly  and  the  boy's  hand  is  terribly  mangled  "at  the 
unexpected  time." 

An  experienced  but  prejudiced  wood  workman  removes 
the  guard  from  a  circular  saw;  starts  the  machine;  tries  to 


FlGUKE  IV. 
The  effective  guarding  of  a  circular  saw  in  the  plant  of  the  Rock- 
well Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

rip  a  piece  of  lumber;  the  wood  grips  the  saw  which  catches 
the  piece  of  wood  and  hurls  it  backward  violently ;  the  work- 
man is  struck  in  the  abdomen  by  the  piece  of  wood  and  in- 
stantly killed  "at  the  unexpected  time." 


Figure  y. 
How    female    operatives    may   be    injured   by    revolving   spindles. 
From  a  safety  poster  issued  by  the  Cleveland  Hardware  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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A  girl  operator  in  the  drill  press  department  of  a  manu- 
facturing establishment  leans  over  a  machine;  turns  her  head 
to  talk  to  a  companion ;  brings  her  loose  hair  into  contact  with 
the  revolving  spindle  of  the  drill  press  and  has  her  scalp  torn 
off  "at  the  unexpected  time." 

A  foundry  workman  stands  near  to  the  core  oven  door; 
one  of  the  oven  door  counterweights  fall ;  the  man  is  seriously 
injured  "at  the  unexpected  time." 


Figure  VI. 

Guarding  of  core  oven  counterweights  in  the  foundry  of  the  Brown 
&  Snarpe  Manufacturing  Company,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

All  of  the  foregoing  instances  are  taken  from  actual  ex- 
perience. Each  of  the  lamentable  accidents  described  here  has 
happened  in  the  shops  many  times ;  always  "at  the  unexpected 
time."     Every  one  could  have  been  anticipated  and  avoided. 
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The  lesson  the  workman  should  learn  is  that  of  watchful- 
ness, care  and  caution.  More  than  seventy  five  per  cent  of 
such  accidents  are  the  result  of  neglect  and  carelessness. 

Most  workmen  are  careful  after  they  are  hurt.  Why  not 
be  careful  now? 


BOARD  OF  TRADE  TRAINS  BOYS  IN  CITIZENSHIP. 

How  the  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  Board  of  Trade  is  helping 
the  high  school  to  train  boys  for  citizenship  is  told  in  a  bulletin 
just  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  school  authorities  established  a  course  for  high-school 
seniors  in  government  and  economics,  and  put  it  under  the 
direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  Winston-Salem  Board  of 
Trade. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  assigned  the  boys  was  to  assist  in  the 
industrial  survey  of  Winston-Salem  which  the  board  of  trade 
is  making.  Students  who  had  been  specializing  in  the  econo- 
mics and  government  department  of  the  high  school  were 
chosen  for  this  work.  In  this  way  they  are  getting  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  organized  industrial  efforts  in  its  relation 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

"The  Winston-Salem  plan,"  says  LeRoy  Hodges,  secretary 
of  the  board  of  trade,  "trains  the  boys  of  the  city  directly  for 
citizenship;  first,  in  the  high  school,  where  they  are  taught 
the  principles  of  civil  government  and  instructed  in  the  theor- 
ies and  basic  problems  governing  our  economic  order ;  second, 
in  the  juvenile  club,  where  they  have  the  means  of  being 
identified  with  the  real  work  of  municipal  development,  and 
take  part  in  actual  social  and  industrial  investigations.  An 
opportunity  is  thus  provided  for  the  boys  to  study  at  close 
range  the  varied  industries  of  the  city  under  competent  direc- 
tion and  in  an  official  capacity.  In  brief,  the  plan  contem- 
plates, first,  teaching  the  boys  how  to  live,  and  second,  equip- 
ping them  with  an  education  whereby  they  can  make  a  living, 
which,  in  the  end,  is  the  real  secret  of  practical  training  for 
intelligent  citizenship." 
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HOW  SOCIALISTS  FIGURE  PRODUCT  OF 
WAGE-EARNER. 


They  Make  it  $2,451  per  Year,  but  Allow  Nothing  for  Cost 

of  Raw  Material  or  Distribution — ^A  Travesty 

on  Truth. 

On  page  35  of  "Socialism  Made  Plain,"  written  by  Allen 
Benson,  the  statement  is  made  that  the  workers  in  the  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  this  country  produce  .$2,451  in 
wealth  annually.  Instead  of  calling  his  book  "Socialism  Made 
Plain,"  it  should  have  been  named,  "Socialism  Made  Mys- 
terious," says  an  exchange. 

Of  course  this  socialist  author  never  took  the  trouble  to 
look  up  the  United  States  Census  Reports;  he  merely  found 
his  statistics  in  the  Appeal  to  Reason,  and  wrote  it  into  his 
book.  The  point  about  it  is  that  the  Socialist*-  circulated  this 
book  extensively  among  the  working  people.  Even  after  it  had 
proven  that  the  author  was  a  monumental  ignoramus,  in  so  far 
as  he  had  any  understanding  of  economics  or  statistics,  the 
Socialists  continued  to  circulate  this  lying  statement  and  they 
are  still  doing  it.    What  can  honest  men  think  of  such  tactics  ? 

This  statement  that  the  workers  produce  $2,451  a  year, 
each,  is  arrived  at  merely  by  dividing  the  gross  production 
of  all  wealth  produced  in  the  manufacturing  establishments 
for  the  year  1900  (this  book  was  published  about  1904  or 
1905),  by  the  number  of  wage  hands  employed.  The  cost  of 
materials,  cost  of  the  labor  of  superintendents,  foremen,  clerks, 
etc.,  even,  is  not  counted,  or  considered,  nor  is  the  cost  of  mis- 
cellaneous expenses  accounted  for.  According  to  this  Social- 
ist author,  the  factory  workers  produced  raw  cotton,  the  iron, 
the  raw  silk,  the  wool,  the  hides,  dug  the  coal  and  transported 
it  to  the  factory,  and  so  on.  What  shall  we  think  of  Socialist 
leaders  who  palm  off  such  a  fraud  on  the  working  class?  On 
page  35,  same  book,  is  another  equally  fraudulent  statement 
in  which  the  author  states  that  the  American  farmer  has  to  pay 
$120  for  a  harvester  "that  costs  only  $19." 
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There  is  not  even  a  half  truth  in  this  last  statement  quoted. 
The  United  States  census  shows  the  labor  cost  even  of  this 
$120  harvester  is  not  $19  but  almost  $30.  The  materials  that 
this  harvester  was  made  of,  cost  the  manufacturer  $51.60. 
Here  is  a  cost  of  over  eighty  dollars  without  reckoning  the  cost 
for  taxes,  insurance,  cost  to  sell  the  harvesters,  depreciation, 
or  any  of  the  miscellaneous  expenses.  On  page  51  of  this 
same  book  is  the  statement  that  the  working  class  is  robbed 
of  85  per  cent  of  wealth  it  produces.  A  case  that  has  to 
be  supported  by  such  tactics,  such  ignorance,  and  such  de- 
ceiving of  the  working  class,  is  a  mighty  poor  cause  to  tie 
up  with.  It  is  a  cause  that  can  never  succeed  in  the  long 
run.  It  was  just  such  tactics  as  these  that  fooled  the 
working  people  in  the  city  of  Haverhill  and  Milwaukee  and 
placed  the  Socialists  in  power;  but  they  are  not  in  power 
in  either  of  those  cities  now.  In  the  city  of  Haverhill,  Mass., 
where  they  had  over  two  thousand  votes  a  dozen  years  ago, 
they  now  have  less  than  five  hundred.  All  that  was  needed  to 
defeat  the  red  flag  gang  in  Haverhill  and  Milwaukee  was  the 
truth,  and  that  will  defeat  Socialism  anywhere. 

The  Anti-Socialist  Union  of  Great  Britain  by  showing  up 
the  truth  about  Socialism  has  arrested  the  growth  of  the  red 
flag  cause  there.  A  like  organization  would  arrest  its  growth 
here,  and  such  a  patriotic  organization  is  needed  in  this  coun- 
try, too.  — Erie  Daily  Times, 

A  new  flagman,  whose  hours  of  duty  were  supposed  to  ter- 
minate at  7  o'clock,  had  been  stationed  at  a  crossing  at  which 
the  limited  was  timed  to  pass  at  6 :58.  On  this  particular  night 
the  train  was  late.  At  about  twelve  minutes  past  the  hour  the 
gateman  heard  it  in  the  distance,  planted  himself,  red  lantern 
in  hand,  in  the  middle  of  the  track  of  the  limited.  The  en- 
gineer was  trying  to  make  up  lost  time,  and  the  train  was 
speeding,  but  he  brought  it  to  a  standstill  at  the  first  wave  of 
the  red  light.  He  jumped  from  the  engine  and  ran  ahead  to 
find  out  why  he  had  been  signaled. 

"What  made  you  signal  ?"  he  demanded  angrily,  seeing  no 
evidence  of  danger.       "What  kept  ye?"  was  the  angry  retort. 

— Detroit  Saturday  Night. 
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DYNAMITE  CONSPIRACY  STILL  EXISTS. 


Harry  Jones,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  Iron  Workers'  Union 

is  Arrested. 

Press  Dispatch,  Oct.  3,  1913. — Dynamite  outrages  that  ri- 
valed the  exploits  of  the  McNamara  brothers  and  of  Ortie  Mc- 
Manigal  have  been  confessed  to  by  George  E.  Davis,  a  union 
iron  worker.  Davis,  who  was  arrested  in  New  York  on  Octo- 
ber 2,  was  the  George  O'Donnell  who  figured  in  the  trial  at 
Indianapolis  that  resulted  in  the  conviction  of  Frank  M.  Ryan, 
president  of  the  International  Association  of  Bridge  and  Struc- 
tural Iron  Workers  and  thirty-seven  of  his  associates. 

All  the  explosions  that  Davis  says  he  caused  were  touched 
on  and  testified  to  at  the  dynamiters'  trial  in  Indianapolis,  but 
the  fact  that  Davis  caused  them  remained  unrevealed  until  he 
himself  told  of  it. 

Davis'  confession  resulted  in  the  arrest  in  Indianapolis  of 
Harry  Jones,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  iron  workers'  union. 

His  confession  supplements  the  evidence  presented  at  the 
Indianapolis  trial  and  makes  fresh  charges  against  some  of  the 
men  there  convicted  and  now  in  prison. 

Some  of  his  revelations  concern  President  Ryan,  who  is 
now  out  on  bail  pending  appeal  from  a  prison  sentence  of  seven 
years. 

Says  Conspiracy  Still  Exists. 

Davis  consented  to  return  to  Indianapolis  without  extradi- 
tion.   His  bail  was  fixed  at  $10,000. 

The  conspiracy,  thought  to  have  been  broken  up  by  the  con- 
viction  of  Ryan  and  others,  still  exists,  according  to  Davis'  con- 
fession. 

The  apprehension  of  Davis  was  due  to  Robert  Foster,  a 
Louisville  detective,  who  shadowed  the  iron  worker  through 
eastern  cities.  Finally,  several  weeks  ago,  when  Davis  was  dis- 
pleased with  his  treatment  by  the  union,  Foster  persuaded  him 
to  make  a  full  confession. 
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In  careful  detail  the  confession  describes  how  Davis  blew 
up  or  tried  to  blow  up  buildings  and  bridges  in  various  cities 
and  towns  of  the  east.  It  was  during  his  preparation  of  plans  to 
destroy  a  new  building  at  Fall  River  on  April  26,  1908,  that 
Davis  first  came  into  communication  with  Harry  Jones.  He 
says  he  got  Jones  at  Indianapolis  on  the  telephone  and  asked 
him  for  money.  Jones,  he  adds,  sent  $50.  Davis  asserts  that 
Jones  was  familiar  with  the  work  he  was  doing. 

Invited  to  Join  McNamara. 

Under  the  name  O'Donnell,  Davis  was  arrested  for  the 
Fall  River  job  and  served  two  years  in  prison. 

John  J.  McNamara  wanted  him  to  take  up  his  old  trade  in 
Oklahoma,  but  he  refused  because  it  was  too  near  home. 

The  arrest  of  the  McNamaras  followed  soon  and  at  the  ad- 
vice of  President  Ryan,  Davis  says  he  returned  to  the  east. 
One  of  his  latest  exploits  was  dynamiting  a  bridge  at  Mount 
Vernon  under  the  direction  of  Frank  C.  Webb,  a  New  York 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  union,  who  is  now 
serving  six  years  in  prison. 

Jones  Arrested  in  Indianapolis. 

Harry  Jones,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers,  was  arrested 
in  Indianapolis  by  Deputy  United  States  Marshal  Merrill  Wil- 
son on  a  charge  of  conspiring  to  transport  explosives  unlaw- 
fully, and  later  was  released  on  $10,000  bond. 


News  Item. 

The  bartenders'  union  donated  $195.00  to  the  strike  fund 
of  the  metal  trades.     Surely  the  bartenders  are  real  men — 
men  of  intelligence  and  filled  with  love  for  their  brother  toilers. 
— Union  Labor  Journal,  Erie,  Penna, 
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CLOSED  SHOPS  DRIVE  OUT  SAN  FRANCISCO 
INDUSTRIES. 

Advocates  of  the  closed  shop  and  labor  monopoly  point  to 
San  Francisco  as  a  city  that  has  prospered  under  labor  union 
domination.  How  has  San  Francisco  prospered?  John  P. 
Young,  a  veracious  historian  of  California,  writing  a  short  time 
ago,  tells  us  that  in  1899  there  were  32,555  wage  earners  in 
San  Francisco,  and  that  ten  years  later  there  were  but  28,444. 
In  1904  the  value  of  products  of  foundries  and  machine  shops, 
which  were  under  union  domination,  was  $10,525,000 ;  in  1909 
it  fell  to  $9,622,000.  Does  that  look  like  prosperity?  In  the 
few  years  that  union  labor  controlled  the  industries  of  San 
Francisco,  over  fifty  per  cent  of  them  were  driven  out  of  the 
city.  That  did  not  make  for  the  prosperity  of  San  Francisco. 
For  years,  one  of  the  ship-building  corporations  received  special 
privileges  from  the  government  through  which  it  was  able  to 
compete  with  eastern  iron  works.  But  the  more  concessions  it 
received  from  the  government,  the  greater  the  exactions  of 
labor  became,  and  it  was  forced  to  suspend.  The  closed  shop  in 
San  Francisco  meant  closed  shops,  indeed.  In  Oakland,  where 
the  unions  are  not  yet  in  control  of  their  employers'  business, 
and  where  equal  opportunity  is  offered  to  all  workmen,  the 
output  of  factories  increased  from  $9,000,000  in  1904  to  $22,- 
342,000  in  1909,  and  there  was  a  more  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  wage  earners. 

The  closed-shop  talkers  speak  glibly  of  the  prosperity  of 
San  Francisco  under  union  domination.  The  figures  presented 
here  are  accurate.  The  men  who  come  from  San  Francisco  to 
force  the  closed-shop  in  Portland  do  not  explain  them;  they 
prefer  to  ignore  them. 

No  city  ever  becomes  rich  enough  or  big  enough  to  deny  to 
a  large  class  of  its  citizens  the  right  to  work ;  nor  does  any  city 
ever  become  great  enough  to  say  to  home-seekers  and  business 
men  that  unless  they  wear  the  union  brand  they  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  come  among  us. — The  Spectator, 
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A  QUESTION  OF  UNION  LEADERSHIP. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  United  States  there  has  been 
a  great  amount  of  labor  legislation.  Laws  requiring  the  adop- 
tion of  safety  appliances  on  the  railroads,  in  factories,  and  in 
the  mines  have  been  passed  in  many  of  the  states  and  they 
are  constantly  being  added  to.  There  is  a  tremendous  pressure 
of  an  awakened  public  opinion  upon  all  manufacturers  to  pro- 
vide decent  working  conditions  and  fair  hours.  Because  the 
ordinary  legal  procedure  failed  to  give  workmen  fair  compensa- 
tion for  injuries  received  in  their  work,  there  has  been  a  rapid 
spread  of  employers'  liability  laws.  A  new  social  conscience  is 
restricting  the  hours  of  women's  work  and  gradually  prohibit- 
ing the  working  of  young  children. 

All  these  reforms  are  primarily  in  the  interest  of  the  work- 
ing people,  and  yet,  curious  as  it  may  seem,  they  have  been 
achieved  more  by  other  agencies  than  by  the  labor  unions. 
In  these  constructive  tasks  of  social  justice  the  unions  have  not 
made  their  influence  felt  as  they  might.  Manufacturers,  law- 
yers, social  workers,  and  all  kinds  of  leagues  and  societies, 
charitable  and  otherwise,  have  been  the  chief  promoters  of 
these  reforms. 

But  even  yet  there  are  slow  witted  men  herded  like  cattle 
to  work ;  there  are  still  "women  ruining  their  health  and  happi- 
ness in  a  few  short  years  in  industry ;  there  are  still  little  chil- 
dren at  work.  There  should  be  no  abatement  in  the  zeal  with 
which  we  root  out  these  evils.  But  in  doing  this  we  should 
be  doing  justice  only.  These  things  are  not  favors.  They  do 
not  constitute  a  special  privil^e  to  a  particular  class.  They 
should  b^  done  because  neglecting  them  works  harm  to  the 
whole  body  politic. 

Some  of  this  legislation  seems  likely  to  be  misinterpreted 
by  the  leaders  of  the  labor  unions.  While  we  have  been  legis- 
lating for  social  justic  on  the  one  hand  in  favor  of  the  wage 
earner,  the  corporation — ^the  great  employer  of  labor — ^has 
been  undergoing  its  hour  of  trial.  It  had  come  to  look  upon 
itself  as  a  thing  with  special  privileges ;  to  gain  its  ends  it  had 
broken  the  law ;  and  a  heavy  justice  has  followed. 
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The  labor  unions  have  played  their  part  against  the  "op- 
pressing corporations"  and  every  defeat  of  the  corporations 
was  accepted  as  a  union  advance.  But,  like  the  corporations, 
the  unions  have  taken  advantage  of  the  public  indifference  to 
break  the  law.  Conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  is  a  part  of 
their  every-day  operations  as  it  used  to  be  a  routine  of  busi- 
ness. When  occasion  demands  the  unions  descend  to  intimi- 
dation or  even  bloodshed.  Some  of  their  methods  are  as  bad 
as  the  old  wars  in  the  oil  fields.  So  far  the  objects  of  union 
attack  have  fought  their  own  fight.  In  the  past,  except  when 
it  has  been  inconvenienced,  the  public  has  cared  little  about  it. 
But  there  are  indications  that  the  same  anger  which  overtook 
the  corporations  will  also  overtake  the  unions,  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  American  people  are  no  more  tolerant  of  special 
privileges  taken  by  labor  organizations  than  they  are  of 
privileges  usurped  by  corporations. — World's  Work. 


FOUNDRY  EXPOSITION. 

The  exposition  of  the  Foundry  and  Machine  Exhibition 
Company,  together  with  the  conventions  of  the  American 
Foundrymen's  Association,  American  Institute  of  Metals,  and 
the  Associated  Foundr>'  Foremen,  at  Chicago,  will  open  Fri- 
day, October  10th,  and  continue  until  Saturday,  October  18th. 

The  exposition  will  be  housed  in  the  International  Amphi- 
theatre, 42nd  and  Halsted  Streets.  A  floor  area  of  over 
100,000  square  feet  is  available  and  indications  are  that  it  will 
nearly  all  be  occupied,  over  170  individual  exhibits  having 
already  been  entered.  Practically  every  size  and.tjrpe  of  mold- 
ing machine  manufactured  in  the  United  States  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  inspection  of  visiting  foundrymen. 

The  Chicago  foundrymen  have  prepared  a  very  excellent 
program  of  entertainment.  In  addition  to  the  usual  recreation 
features,  special  arrangements  have  been  made  for  visiting  the 
leading  foundries,  steel  plants  and  other  industrial  establish- 
ments in  Chicago  and  vicinity. 

Headquarters  for  the  different  associations  have  been 
established  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel. 
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CAUTION  IS  THE  CHIEF  OP  ALL  SAFEGUARDS. 


Nois:  The  following  article  has  been  issued  by  the  N.  F.  A. 
Committee  on  Safety  and  Sanitation  in  bulletin  form  for  distribution 
among  the  members  of  the  Association  and  their  employees.  Requests 
for  extra  copies  should  be  addressed  to,  and  suggestions  which  will 

Somote  the  safety  and  welfare  of  foundry  employees  will  be  welcomed 
'  M.  W.  Alexander,  Chairman,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 

A  careful  study  of  several  thousand  accidents  in  foundries 
in  the  United  States  during  the  past  seven  months  dearly  points 
to  this  most  impressive  fact:  The  cause  of  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  these  accidents  can  be  Tvritten  Tvith  one  word,  and  with 
one  word  only — Carelessness! 

N^lect  of  orders ;  foolish  horse-play ;  lack  of  respect  for 
the  dangers  of  improperly  handling  molten  metal  or  loads  car- 
ried by  cranes ;  the  defective  ladle ;  the  worn  shoe,  the  wrong 
shoe,  and  the  tumed-up,  ragged  or  "holey"  trousers,  all  of 
which  invite  foot-bums ;  the  lack  of  protection  to  the  eyes  in 
certain  classes  of  foundry  work ;  the  pig  iron  that  tumbles  from 
the  carelessly  arranged  pile  and  crushes  the  hand  or  foot; 
the  rusty  nail  that  causes  a  serious  wound  and  the  neglect  that 
causes  it  to  fester;  the  spoonful  of  water  in  the  spill-trough 
or  chill  that  brings  about  an  explosion ;  the  unlevdled  floor  and 
the  obstructed  aisle  that  forebodes  disaster  to  someone,  some- 
time; and  even  in  some  cases  the  flying  spark  and  the  splash 
of  metal,  all  of  these  are  different  forms  of  carelessness  in 
fotmdries  that  add  to  the  list  of  preventable  accidents. 

Some  kinds  of  accidents  are  not  so  frequent  and  do  not 
hover  over  our  heads  so  threateningly,  but  come  as  lightning 
from  a  sunlit  sky.  Yet  the  spirit  of  caution  that  pervades  the 
well-ordered  shop  develops  a  sense  of  preparedness  that  de- 
flects or  lessens  such  a  stroke,  while  on  the  other  hand,  a  care- 
less, disorderly,  or  undisciplined  condition  intensifies  the  risk. 

Whether  danger  threatens  openly  or  in  ambush,  a  whole- 
some respect  for  danger  decreases  danger,  while  carelessness 
multiplies  danger.  Most  accidents  happen  when  someone — the 
laborer,  mechanic,  moulder,  foreman  or  manager — does  not 
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care  enough.    The  greatest  enemy,  then,  is  carelessness !    What 
is  the  safeguard  against  that? 

In  our  personal  life  or  in  our  business  projects,  safety  has 
always  revolved  around  caution  and  caution  is  also  the  only 
safeguard  which  has  proven  effective  in  reducing  the  ntmiber 
or  the  severity  of  accidents. 

Whether  caution  is  evidenced  by  the  provision  of  medwa- 
ical  appliances  by  the  employer,  or  by  his  careful  oversight  as 
he  directs  his  men,  or  whether  it  is  shown  in  the  care  of  the 
employee  for  his  own  safety  or  for  that  of  his  fellow-work- 
men; this  sense  of  caution  must  be  recognized  as  the  chief 
factor  in  accident  prevention. 

It  should  be  expected  that  the  good  sense  of  the  wocianan 
would  be  quick  to  recognize  that  he  should  practice  care  in  his 
work,  for  he  must  know  that  the  serious  results  of  a  foolhardy 
action  must  fall  upon  his  own  head  and  that  he  and  his  family 
will  be  the  chief  sufferers.  Yet  the  habit  of  taking  chances 
has  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  of  work- 
ers, by  whom  accidents  are  looked  upon  too  much  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  they  must  be  taught  that  most  accidents  are  a  matter 
of  carelessness. 

The  surest  cure  for  the  carelessness  of  men  is  an  education 
in  caution,  which  has  been  described  as  a  wise  mixture  of 
example,  counsel  and  discipline.  If,  however,  workmen  are  to 
be  safeguarded  against  themselves  and  protected  against  their 
own  indifference  to  danger,  the  employer  must  do  it,  or  it  will 
not  be  done.  He  is  the  main-spring  of  action  in  safety  affairs 
as  in  all  other  matters  that  pertain  to  his  plant ;  his  intelligent 
supervision  and  initiative  count  most  in  the  education  of  his 
men  in  proper  caution. 

In  one  plant  where  accidents  have  been  considerably  re- 
duced, one  of  the  foremen  said :  "The  manager  counts  it  gross 
neglect  to  have  disorder  or  carelessness  here,  and  considers  the 
occurrence  of  a  preventable  accident  a  disgrace  to  the  fore- 
man.'' Through  the  foreman  this  conviction  of  the  manager 
has  been  circulated  throughout  this  entire  large  plant,  with  such 
good  effect  that  all  classes  of  workmen  have  been  taught  to 
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feel  the  reproach  that  is  attached  to  anyone  who,  through  care- 
lessness, endangers  the  safety  of  anyone  in  the  shop,  or  who 
allows,  without  at  least  a  protest,  wrong  conditions  to  remain 
which  may  contribute  to  the  injury  of  any  workman.  This 
manager's  conviction  was  thus  made  the  conviction  of  the  fore- 
men, and  through  them  it  became  the  conviction  of  all  of  the 
employees ;  a  good  practical  lesson  in  caution. 

Eklucation  in  caution  may  be  carried  still  farther  by  force 
of  example  of  those  in  charge  of  foundry  workers.  If  the 
superintendent  would  apply  his  wit  and  energy  to  remedy 
every  hazardous  condition  which  may  be  found  to  exist  in  his 
plant,  whether  it  is  a  mechanical  defect  or  an  unsafe  method 
of  work ;  and  if  the  foremen  or  sub- foremen  would  show  ap- 
preciation of  the  safest  ways  of  handling  or  placing  material ; 
if  they  would  wear  proper  shoes  themselves,  and  use  goggles 
where  goggles  are  needed ;  if  they  would  see  to  it  that  no  men- 
acing obstruction  is  left  in  the  path  of  workmen,  especially 
when  molten  metals  are  being  poured;  such  examples  would 
show  the  sincerity  of  the  executives,  and  excite  in  others  a 
keener  regard  for  such  dangers  and  a  desire  to  use  all  reason- 
able accident  preventive  measures.  By  these  examples,  by 
careful  explanation,  by  strict  orders  and  discipline,  the  fore- 
men can  preach  most  effectively,  and  finally  the  men  will  ap- 
preciate that,  while  nothing  worth  while  is  accomplished  in 
industrial  work  without  a  certain  exposure  to  danger,  it  would 
be  rank  foolishness  to  walk  into  the  mouth  of  it.  As  a  general 
provides  his  soldiers  with  rifles  that  will  not  explode  prema- 
turely and  drills  them  in  their  proper  use,  so  it  is  the  moral  and 
legal  responsibility  of  the  employer  to  provide  workshops  and 
appliances  that  are  suitable  and  reasonably  safe,  and  train  the 
men  how  to  use  them. 

It  must  also  be  made  clear  that  that  workman  is  not  an 
object  of  sympathy  who  suffers  injury  through  neglect  to  use 
the  safeguards  provided,  or  who  meets  with  accident  through 
carelessness  or  defiance  of  orders ;  he  must  be  treated  with  the 
severity  which  he  deserves.  He  has  not  even  used  selfish  com- 
mon-sense, which  would  have  prevented  such  an  accident ;  for 
he  must  have  known  that  it  was  his  body  that  might  be  maimed. 
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and  his  family  that  might  suffer  loss  of  a  supporter  through 
his  carelessness.  He  is  in  the  class  of  employees  who  must  be 
weeded  out,  for  he  is  a  menace  to  himself  and  to  the  workmen 
with  whom  he  is  employed. 

Accidents  were  reduced  65%  in  a  certain  steel  mill  by  study- 
ing the  accidents  and  conditions,  installing  safety  devices,  and 
by  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  employees.  In  other  lines 
of  industry  where  sincere  efforts  were  put  forth  to  minimize 
the  accident  loss,  a  reduction  of  50%  in  some  plants,  and  even 
considerably  more  in  others,  has  been  accomplished.  Does  it 
not  pay  ? 

Aside  from  the  humane  consideration  involved  in  the  ef- 
fort for  the  safety  of  employees,  there  is  also  the  economic 
phase  of  the  problem,  that  should  appeal  to  every  employer  of 
men.  Those  employers  who  have  followed  safety  matters 
most  closely  have  testified  that  it  is  not  only  possible  to  pre- 
vent many  accidents,  but  that  it  pays.  It  pays  in  the  satisfac- 
tion realied  in  providing  safer  employment,  thus  increasing 
the  sum  of  human  happiness ;  it  pays  in  self-respect  and  in  the 
greater  loyalty  of  the  men  who  have  thus  been  protected  while 
earning  a  livelihood  for  their  families ;  and  it  pays  in  reduced 
financial  liability  of  the  employer  to  those  employees  who  have 
been  injured  or  disabled  in  his  service. 

The  dangers  incident  to  foundry  work  arc,  for  the  most 
part,  well  known,  and  the  remedies  are  as  obvious.  The  great 
danger  of  the  danger,  however,  is  indifference  to  it,  and  neg- 
lect of  well  known  remedial  measures. 

The  cautious  workman  is  the  safe  workman.  Let  us  all 
be  safe  workmen  by  exercising  reasonable  care  for  our  0¥m 
protection  and  for  the  protection  cf  those  who  work  with  us. 

Caution  by  Foremen  and  Workmen  is  the  Greatest 
Safeguard,  after  all. 
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HAPPINESS. 

Says  Old  Man  Haskins  of  our  town : 

There  ain't  much  use  in  travelin'  roun' 

Lookin'  fer  the  thing  called  happiness, 

Bekuz  no  feller  kin  ever  guess 

Just  where  he'll  run  agin'  the  same, 

It  sure  is  a  mighty  perplexin'  game. 

It's  no  use  goin'  to  Yucatan, 

Too  Roosy,  Bermuda  or  to  Japan. 

If  you've  got  a  grouch,  it's  almost  bound 

To  keep  on  a-foUerin'  you  around. 

It  won't  make  your  disposition  sweet 

To  go  and  live  on  a  high-toned  street. 

You  kin  travel  thru  Europe  and  Asia,  too, 

But  it  won't  take  the  discontent  from  you. 

You  kin  change  your  residence  every  day, 

But  you'll  never  find  happiness  that  way. 

I  knew  a  man  in  a  vine-clad  cot, 

Nine  miles  from  nowhere,  but  he  has  got 

A  fund  of  happiness  laid  in  store. 

And  he's  lived  there  thurty-five  years  or  more. 

I  know  another  so  doggone  rich 

That  he's  got  mobiles  and  yachts  and  sich, 

He  has  traveled  as  fur  as  he  kin  g^t, 

But  he  hasn't  found  his  contentment  yit. 

The  more  you  travel  the  more  you'll  find 

That  happiness  is  just  a  state  of  mind. 

To  find  the  thing  you  need  never  start, 

Unless  you  have  got  it  in  your  own  heart. 

— Roy  K.  Moult  on  in  Chicago  Evening  Post. 
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OUTLINE  OF  POLICY. 


National  Founders'  Association. 


LIMITATION  OF  OUTPUT. 

Arbitrary  limitations  of  output  on  the  part  of  the  molders  or 
arbitrary  demands  for  an  excessive  amount  of  output  by  the  mold- 
ers on  the  part  of  the  foundrjrmen,  being  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
equity  which  should  govern  the  relationship  of  employer  and  em- 
ploye, all  attempts  in  that  direction  by  either  party— the  molders  or 
foundrymen— are  to  be  viewed  with  disfavor  and  will  not  receive 
the  sanction  of  this  Association. 

LIMITATION  OF  MAN'S  EARNING  CAPACITY. 

Inasmuch  as  certain  practices  insisted  upon  by  labor  organisa- 
tions tend  toward  counteracting  the  energy,  ability,  inclinations 
and  opportunity  of  molders  to  earn  greater  compensation  than  they 
are  now  receiving,  it  shall  continue  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Asso- 
ciation not  to  permit  the  limitation  of  a  man's  earning  capacity, 
whether  he  is  working  by  the  day,  by  the  piece  or  premium  system, 
thus  protecting  our  workmen  in  a  desire  to  improve  their  condi- 
tions. 

FINES  AND  RESTRICTIONS. 

Believing  the  action  of  labor  organizations  in  inflicting  upon  their 
members  fines  and  punishments  for  accepting  opportunities  of 
advancement  and  increased  earnings  offered  by  the  foundrymen, 
is  a  practice  tending  toward  a  deterioration  of  the  ability  of  the 
individual  workmen  this  Association  hereby  reaffirms  its  determi- 
nation to  prevent  the  imposition  of  fines  and  restrictions  placed  on 
a  molder  for  the  purpose  of  handicapping  him  or  retarding  him  in 
any  way  from  putting  forUi  his  best  efforts  to  produce  the  best 
quality  and  quantity  of  work  in  the  shortest  time  and  receiving  a 
proportionate  compensation. 

METHOD  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

Employes  will  be  paid  the  hourly  rate,  by  premium  system,  piece 
work  or  contract,  as  the  employers  may  elect,  and  the  workmen  so 
employed  will  be  required  to  give  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's 
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FREEDOM  OP  EMPLOYMENT. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  employe  to  leave  our  employ 
he  sees  fit,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  employer  to  discharge  any 
workman  when  he  sees  fit. 

RELATIONS  OF  EMPLOYES. 

Every  workman  who  elects  to  work  in  the  foundry  of  a  member 
of  this  Association  will  be  required  to  work  peacefully  and  harmo- 
niously with  his  fellow  employes,  and  to  such  a  workman  the  free- 
dom of  emplojrment  shall  not  be  denied. 

APPRENTICES. 

The  number  of  apprentices,  helpers  and  handymen  to  be  cm- 
ployed  will  be  determined  solely  by  the  requirements  of  the 
employer. 

APPLIANCES. 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  foundryman  to  introduce  molding 
machines  and  appliances  of  any  kind,  and  to  have  the  same  oper- 
ated by  whomsoever  he  finds  to  his  best  advantage  to  employ 
thereon. 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 

Disapproving  absolutely  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  members  of 
this  Association  will  not  arbitrate  any  question  with  men  on  strike. 
Neither  will  this  Association  countenance  a  lockout  on  any  arbi- 
trable question  unless  arbitration  has  failed. 

ARBITRATION. 

The  above  principles  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  successful 
conduct  of  our  business,  they  are  not  subject  to  arbitratiou. 

In  case  of  disagreement  concerning  matters  not  covered  by  the 
foregoing  announcement  we  advise  our  members  to  meet  their 
employes  either  individually  or  collectively  and  endeavor  to  adjust 
the  difficulty  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

METHOD  OF  ARBITRATION. 

In  case  of  inability  to  reach  a  satisfactory  adjustment  we  recom- 
mend that  the  question  be  submitted  to  a  Board  of  Arbitration  con- 
sisting of  two  of  the  employes  and  two  persons  engaged  in  the 
management  of  the  firm  or  corporation  involved,  and  in  case  tlicy 
fail  to  reach  a  satisfactory  agreement  within  seven  working  days  a 
fifth  member  shall  be  chosen  by  these  four  and  the  majority  report 
to  the  Board  so  constituted  shall  be  final  and  binding. 
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In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  arbitration  the  employe  or 
employes  must  continue  in  the  service  and  under  the  orders  of  the 
employer  pending  a  conference  and  decision. 

In  case  any  member  refuses  to  comply  with  this  recommenda- 
tion within  thirty  days  after  the  dispute  arises  he  shall  be  denied 
the  support  of  this  Association  unless  it  shall  approve  \he  action 
of  said  member. 

WAGES. 

Employes  shall  be  free  to  employ  foundry  operatives  at  such 
wages  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  said  rates  to  be  governed 
by  local  or  shop  conditions. 

In  the  operation  of  piece  work,  premium  plan  or  contract  sys- 
tem now  in  force  or  to  be  extended  or  established  in  the  future, 
this  Association  will  not  coimtenance  any  conditions  of  wages 
which  are  not  just  or  which  will  not  allow  a  workman  of  average 
efficiency  to  earn  at  least  a  fair  wage. 


NOTICE 


Any  foundry  or  machine  shop  worker  who  desires 
regularly  to  receive  The  Review  is  invited  (if  his  name 
is  not  already  on  the  mailing  list)  to  mail  a  post  card 
to  the  ofifice  of  The  Review,  Room  842,  29  So.  La  Salle 
St.,  Chicago,  giving  his  name  and  address  to  which 
The  Review  is  to  be  mailed,  upon  the  understanding 
that  he  incurs  no  expense  or  obligation  by  receiving 
the  same. 

The  Review,  the  official  organ  of  the  N.  P.  A.  and 
N.  M.  T.  A.,  desires  to  have  all  molders  and  core- 
makers  and  machinists  fully  acquainted  with  the  policy 
and  purpose  of  these  two  Associations. 

New  applicants  should  state  whether  they  are  em- 
ployed in  the  machine  shop  or  foundry. 
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DECLARATION  OP  PRINCIPLES. 


National  Metal  Trades  Association. 


We,  tiie  Members  of  tiie  National  Metal  Trades  Association, 
declare  the  following  to  be  our  principles,  which  shall  govern  us 
in  onr  relation  with  our  employes: 

CONCERNING  EMPLOYES. 

1.  Since  we,  as  employers,  are  responsible  for  the  work  turned 
out  by  our  workmen,  we  must  have  full  discretion  to  designate 
the  men  we  consider  competent  to  perform  the  work  and  to  deter- 
mine the  conditions  under  which  the  work  shall  be  prosecuted,  the 
question  of  the  competency  of  the  men  being  determined  solely  by 
us.  While  disavowing  any  intention  to  interfere  with  the  proper 
functions  of  labor  organisations,  we  will  not  admit  of  any  inter- 
ference with  the  management  of  our  business. 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 

2.  Disapproving  absolutely  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  will  not  arbitrate  any  question  with  men 
>n  strike;  neither  will  this  Association  countenance  a  lockout  on 
iny  arbitrable  question  unless  arbitration  has  failed. 

RELATIONS  OF  EMPLOYES. 

3.  No  discrimination  will  be  made  against  any  man  because  of 
his  membership  in  any  society  or  organisation.  Every  workman 
who  elects  to  work  in  a  shop  will  be  required  to  work  peacefully 
and  harmoniously  with  all  his  fellow  employes. 

APPRENTICES,  ETC. 

4.  The  number  of  apprentices,  helpers  and  handjrmen  to  be 
employed  will  be  determined  solely  by  the  employer. 

METHODS  AND  WAGES. 

5.  Employers  shall  be  free  to  employ  their  work-people  at 
wages  mutually  satisfactory.  We  will  not  permit  employes  to  place 
any  restrictions  on  the  management,  methods  or  production  of  onr 
shops»  and  will  require  a  fair  dajr's  work  for  a  fair  dajr's  pay. 
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Employes  will  be  paid  by  the  hourly  rate,  by  premium  system, 
piece  work  or  contract,  as  the  employers  may  elect. 

FREEDOM  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

6.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  employe  to  leave  our  employ  when- 
ever he  sees  fit,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  employer  to  discharge 
any  workmen  when  he  sees  fit. 

7.  The  above  principles  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  our  business,  they  are  not  subject  to  arbitration. 

ARBITRATION. 

In  case  of  disagreement  concerning  matters  not  covered  by  the 
foregoing  declaration,  we  advise  our  members  to  meet  their  em- 
ployes, either  individually  or  collectively,  and  endeavor  to  adjust 
the  difficulty  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  In  case  of  inability 
to  reach  a  satisfactory  adjustment,  we  advise  that  they  submit  the 
question  to  arbitration  by  a  board  composed  of  six  persons,  three 
to  be  chosen  by  the  employer  and  three  to  be  chosen  by  the  em- 
ploye or  employes.  In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  arbitra- 
tion, the  employe  or  employes  must  continue  in  the  service  and 
under  the  orders  of  the  employer  pending  a  decision. 

In  case  any  member  refuses  to  comply  with  this  recommenda- 
tion he  shall  be  denied  the  support  of  this  Association  unless  it 
shall  approve  the  action  of  said  member. 

8.  Hours  and  wages  being  governed  by  local  conditions,  shall 
be  arranged  by  the  local  Association  in  each  district. 

In  the  operation  of  piece  work,  premium  plan  or  contract  system 
now  in  force  or  to  be  extended  or  established  in  the  future,  this 
Association  will  not  countenance  any  conditions  of  wages  which 
are  not  just,  or  which  will  not  allow  a  workman  of  average  effi- 
ciency to  earn  at  least  a  fair  wage. 

Adopted  June  18,  1901. 
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The  American  people  have  advant- 
ages over  those  of  every  other  country, 
provided  they  make  the  most  of  them. 
The  country  itself  is  the  richest  of  aU 
countries  and  the  greatest  in  productive 
capacity.  As  a  result  of  our  great 
wealth  and  material  progress  the  people, 
generaUy,  are  better  fed,  clothed,  and 
housed  than  those  of  any  other  country; 
and  what  is  aU  important,  the  wages  re- 
ceived by  labor  in  comparison  with  the 
cost  of  living  are  far  in  excess  of  those  of 
other  countries. 

Extract  from  Address  by  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary. 
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A  MoNTBLT  Publication  by  thb  National  Founders'  Association  and  National 
Mbtal  Tbadbs  Association  in  the  Interests  of  Members  and  Their  Workmbm 


American  Homes  Unsurpassed 

Ideal  Housing  Conditions.     Real  Homes,  Attractive  and 
Comfortable,  Within  Reach  of  All.    Parks  and  Pleas- 
ure Grounds  Afford  Ample  Opportunity  for 
Recreation. 


In  the  October  number  THE  REVIEW  completed  a  series 
of  articles  relative  to  workingmen's  conditions  in  twelve  of  the 
leading  industrial  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
investigations  upon  which  these  articles  were  based  were  made 
only  with  a  desire  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  to  present  the  facts 
just  as  they  are,  without  any  coloring. 

American  cities  are  much  alike;  what  is  typical  of  one 
is  typical  of  another.  East  or  West,  North  or  South,  the  aim 
of  the  city  is  the  same — to  develop  the  best  of  living  conditions 
in  the  community  from  a  health,  beauty  and  happiness  stand- 
point. Each,  however,  has  an  original  method  of  working  out 
the  problem.  We  have,  therefore,  endeavored  to  call  attention 
to  the  points  in  each  particular  city  which  stand  out  prominent- 
ly; the  features  which  show  the  individuality  of  the  city  and 
the  viewpoint  of  its  citizens. 

In  Milwaukee,  for  instance,  which  it  must  be  admitted  is 
a  representative  city  so  far  as  concerns  the  condition  of  its 
workingmen,  we  find  the  greater  part  of  the  workers  from  the 
large  shops  live  in  separate  houses  or  cottages,  so  situated  on 
the  lot  as  to  permit  a  small  yard  in  front  and  a  garden  in  the 
rear.  While  these  houses,  as  a  rule,  are  plain,  they  are  sub- 
stantial structures  and  supplied  with  all  modern  conveniences. 
In  a  large  majority  of  cases,  which  has  been  estimated  as  at 
least  eighty  per  cent,  the  occupants  of  these  homes  are  the 
owners.    It  is  true,  in  the  foreign  quarters,  among  the  Hun- 
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garians,  Slavs,  Greeks  and  Italians,  we  find  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  "lodger"  evil,  where  the  boarder  rents,  not  a 
room,  but  a  bed,  each  room  containing  as  many  of  these  beds 
as  it  is  possible  to  find  space  for.  In  some  instances  these  beds 
are  never  aired,  being  occupied  night  and  day.    This  manner 


Strandway  Playground — South  Boston 

of  living  is  not,  however,  due  to  necessity,  but  rather  to  in- 
diflference,  greed,  or  the  continuance  of  their  mode  of  living  in 
their  native  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rental  of  separate 
cottages,  offering  what  might  well  be  said  to  be  "unheard  of 
luxuries"  to  these  people  in  their  own  land,  is  within  the  means 
of  any  workingman  who  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity, and  the  vegetable  gardens  in  the  rear  of  many  of  the 
German  and  Polish  houses  would  compare  favorably  with 
some  of  the  "farms"  in  the  country  from  which  certain  of  these 
peoples  come. 
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What  is  true  of  Milwaukee  with  respect  to  the  condition  of 
its  workingmen  is  true  in  greater  or  less  degree  of  the  other 
eleven  cities  mentioned  in  this  series  of  articles.  In  Minneapolis 
we  find  the  apartment  houses  being  deserted  by  the  workingmen 
for  substantial  little  homes  with  yards  "for  the  children."  This 
condition  prevails  also  in  St.  Paul.  While  in  the  latter  are  the 
"Ghetto"  and  the  "River  Flats"  to  which  so-called  "reformers" 
never  fail  to  call  attention,  yet  when  one  considers  that  these 
two  entire  districts  occupy  a  territory  no  larger  than  twelve 
blocks  in  area,  it  will  be  seen  that  no  problem  difficult  of  solu- 
tion is  presented.  St.  Paul  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  cities 
which  have  inaugurated  the  playground  idea  for  children.  These 
centers  of  amusement  are  spread  throughout  the  city  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  children  of  every  neigh- 
borhood to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  recreation 
which  they  afford. 

Philadelphia,  we  find,  is  possessed  of  more  individual 
homes,  occupied  by  owners,  than  any  other  city  in  the  world. 
The  majority  of  these  are  substantial  two  or  three  story  dwell- 
ings. To  those  workingmen  who  by  necessity  or  choice  are 
renters,  the  house  at  $10.00  a  month  offers  today  accommoda- 
tions and  conveniences  for  comfortable  living  which  twenty 
years  ago  the  average  citizen  with  an  income  of  $5,000  a  year 
could  not  hope  to  possess.  Even  in  the  low  rental  homes  the 
workingman  secures  six  rooms  and  a  bath,  a  parlor,  dining 
room  and  kitchen  on  the  ground  floor;  three  bed  rooms  and  a 
bath  on  the  second  floor  and  a  good  sized  cellar  with  heating  ap- 
paratus, making  the  whole  house  comfortable  even  in  the  most 
severe  weather.  The  kitchen  has  its  permanent  laundry,  basin, 
range  and  boiler,  with  direct  attachment  to  the  city  water 
supply.  These  homes  are  so  constructed  that  an  ample  amount 
of  window  area  is  provided  for  each  room.  The  rental  ranges 
from  $13  to  $18  per  month  and  the  purchase  price  varies 
from  $2,000  to  $3,000,  the  location  being  largely  the  determin- 
ing factor  as  to  cost. 
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In  Philadelphia  there  have  been  dedicated  to  the  public  for 
park  purposes  5,065  acres  of  land,  or  6  1/10%  of  the  present 
area  of  the  whole  city.  Fairmount  Park,  the  largest,  contains 
over  3,000  acres,  more  than  42  miles  of  drives  and  44  miles 
of  foot  paths,  and  is  today  the  greatest  pleasure  ground  for  the 
people  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world.  This 
park  is  but  one  of  the  eighty  Municipal  pleasure  grounds,  the 
attendance  of  which  each  year  totals  over  30,000,000  people  on 


Typical  two  story  workingmen's  homes  in  Philadelphia 

recreation  bent.  In  addition  to  the  city  parks  and  squares,  the 
Board  of  Education  opens  during  the  summer  season  ninety 
play  grounds  attached  to  public  school  houses  equipped  with 
every  variety  of  apparatus  suitable  for  the  amusement  and  ex- 
ercise of  the  children. 

The  public  park  system  was  a  feature  particularly  dealt 
with  in  the  article  concerning  Chicago,  for  the  reason  that  it 
far  surpasses  that  of  any  other  city  of  the  country,  and  for  all 
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around  usefulness  beyond  comparison  with  any  foreign  park. 
The  fundamental  policy  of  the  park  divisions  of  the  city  is 
summed  up  by  Mr.  Henry  G.  Foreman,  President  of  the  South 
Park  Division,  when  he  said :  "The  dominant  idea  of  the  ser- 
vice in  all  new  parks  is  to  place  recreation  facilities  and  educa- 
tional and  moral  influences  at  the  very  door  of  the  people. 


Amusements  provided  for  Philadelphia  children 

While  all  the  old  park  idea  of  trees  and  flowers  and  water 
and  verdant  stretches  are  retained  in  the  new  park  idea,  and 
to  that  extent  we  believe  our  new  parks  compare  favorably 
with  others  anywhere,  the  novel  year-round  service  which  has 
drawn  special  attention  to  our  new  parks  is  provided  by  the 
neighborhood  center  facilities." 

Go  to  Davis  Square,  in  the  "stockyards  district,"  the  neigh- 
borhood center,  situated  right  near  the  doors  of  the  huge 
packing  plants,  fairly  black  with  a  laughing,  joking,  merry 
crowd  of  people.    Here  is  where  you  will  see  whole  families. 
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fathers  and  mothers,  as  well  as  the  boys  and  girls.  Such  in- 
stitutions as  this  Square,  bringing  people  together  under  whole- 
some influences,  cannot  but  have  a  wonderful  Americanizing 
influence  on  the  people,  many  of  whom  never  before  knew 
how  to  play.  The  lesson  which  the  workingman  who  before 
was  unaccustomed  to  American  ways  receives  when  he  partakes 
for  the  first  time  of  the  comforts  of  the  neighborhood  centers, 
learning  then  that  they  are  for  his  use  and  that  they  do  not 
cost  him  a  cent,  is  but  the  beginning  step  on  the  path  that  will 
make  him  a  useful  and  industrious  American  citizen,  quick  to 
learn  the  disadvantages  of  some  of  his  old  ways,  and  just  as 
quick  to  adopt  the  more  progressive  principles  of  living. 

Chicago  furnishes  its  people  with  parks  where  the  enjoy- 
ment derived  comes  from  active  participation.  If  a  boy  likes 
gymnastics,  he  is  given  unlimited  opportunity  to  use  any  sort 
of  apparatus  which  happens  to  be  to  his  liking.    If  a  man  has 


Chicago  boys  just  out  of  the  swimming  pool 

been  working  in  a  factory  all  day  long  and  desires  a  cool  plunge 
into  a  swimming  pool,  a  few  minutes'  journey  will  bring  him 
to  one.  There  may  be  others  whose  chief  interest  lies  in  club 
and  association  work — it  may  be  some  literary  society ;  the  field 
houses  of  the  parks  are  expressly  furnished  with  a  number  of 
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rooms  for  just  such  meetings.  For  the  young  men  and  women 
who  wish  to  dance  in  the  evening,  the  field  houses  are  equipped 
with  spacious  and  smooth-floored  halls,  where  large  and  suc- 
cessful dances  are  conducted  under  strict  supervision.  The 
park  system,  besides  offering  the  individual  an  all-year-roimd 


Prince  street  playground  in   Boston 

opportunity  to  indulge  in  those  activities  in  which  he  may  be 
specially  interested,  creates  in  the  various  neighborhoods  a 
spirit  of  loyalty  and  good-fellowship  which  brings  the  people 
into  friendly  and  intimate  association  with  each  other.  It  costs 
no  small  sum  to  maintain  this  extensive  park  system,  but  Chi- 
cago considers  the  money  well  expended,  for  no  sum  can  be  too 
large  which  brings  the  kind  of  happiness  that  results  from 
legitimate  recreation. 

What  Boston  is  accomplishing  for  its  citizens  is  aptly  ex- 
pressed by  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  when  he  says,  in  speaking 
of  its  keen  sense  of  civic  responsibility,  which  has  brought 
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many  good  things  to  pass  and  promises  well  for  the  future: 
"The  tangible  fruits  of  this  spirit  are  to  be  sought  rather 
in  public  works  than  in  private  undertakings.  We  find  a  sys- 
tem of  parks  controlled  by  state  and  city,  providing  thousands 
of  acres  of  woodland,  hill,  river  bank  and  stream,  sea  beaches 
and  playgrounds,  within  and  just  beyond  the  city  limits."  But 
the  exceptional  good  fortune  of  Boston  lies  in  the  nearness  of 
suburbs  of  uncommon  attractiveness,  in  which  thousands  who 
have  their  daily  work  to  do  on  the  crowded  promontory  of 
Old  Boston,  make  their  homes. 

Buffalo's  housing  problem  is  not  that  of  congested  tene- 
ments and  apartment  buildings,  for  these  are  few,  but  one  of 


Polish  workingmen's  section  in  Buffalo 
room  overcrowding.  Mammoth  houses  which  once  served  early 
Buffalo  families  will  not  now  easily  accommodate  the  large 
numbers  of  foreigners  who  undertake  to  find  shelter  there. 
Here,  as  in  most  instances,  we  find  a  condition  due  to  greed 
rather  than  poverty. 
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The  largest  Polish  colony  in  this  country,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  one  in  Chicago,  is  situated  in  Buffalo,  aad  num- 
bers about  80,000  people,  comprising  nearly  one-sixth  of  the 
entire  population.  The  section  occupied  by  them  covers  an 
area  of  over  one  square  mile,  and  is  located  in  the  central  part 
of  the  city.  They  have  separated  themselves  geographically 
from  the  rest  of  the  city,  clinging  to  their  own  language  and 
having  their  own  stores,  business  places,  churches  and  newspa- 
pers. Upon  arrival  these  immigrants  are  usually  possessed  of 
some  means,  but  only  sufficient  to  maintain  them  for  a  few 
months.  As  a  rule  the  Pole  is  very  thrifty,  and  his  first  desire 
is  to  own  a  home,  to  which  end  he  and  his  entire  family  will 
bend  all  their  energies  and  very  seldom  do  they  lose  their 
property  through  foreclosure  proceedings. 

A  very  common  type  of  house  seen  in  the  Polish  settlement 
is  a  one-story  building,  containing  six  to  eight  rooms  and  an 
attic,  occupied  by  two  or  three  families,  the  owner  usually  liv- 
ing in  the  rear  rooms.  A  more  modern  construction,  however, 
is  a  two-story  building  with  eight  rooms  on  each  floor,  the  liv- 
ing rooms  measuring  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  square,  and  the 
bedrooms  seven  by  ten,  this  class  of  house  accommodating  six 
or  more  families. 

As  representative  of  a  thorough  "workingman's  town," 
free  from  the  domination  of  labor  unions  and  labor  agitators, 
as  illustrative  of  the  fact  that  the  best  of  co-operation  can 
and  does  exist  among  workingmen  themselves  and  between 
the  workingmen  and  the  manufacturers,  without  sacrificing  one 
particle  of  individual  independence,  we  selected  Moline,  a  town 
where  the  employers  are  interested  in  their  workmen,  where 
everything  within  reason  is  being  done  for  their  health  and 
comfort,  where  first  class  wages  are  being  paid  for  first  class 
work,  and  what  is  far  more  important,  where  that  loyal  spirit 
among  the  workmen  that  gives  full  value  for  wages  received 
and  the  industry  and  thrift  that  always  go  with  such  a  spirit 
have  created  the  highest  type  of  progressive  law-abiding  citi- 
zens and  an  old  age  that  looks  on  a  pension  merely  as  an  evi- 
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dencerof  satisfactory  service  performed  and  not  as  a  necessary 
arrangement  to  take  care  of  the  last  unproductive  years. 

That  Moline  is  an  industrial  town  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  for  every  workingman  in  the  town  there  are  less  than 

three  men,  women  and 
children,  the  approxi- 
mate ratio  being  1  to 
2.7.  With  a  population 
of  36,000,  there  are 
seventy-one  factories 
and  an  average  of 
9,272  workmen  were 
employed  in  1912. 
The      manufactured 

(a)     A  Moline  molder  owns  this  home  and     products  for  that  year 
owns  and  rents  the  one  shown  below.  ,       ,       .    <ko*7 

were   valued   at  ^7,- 

168,500,  and  $6,329,808  was  paid  out  in  wages. 

Every  attention  is  given  to  the  workman's  safety  and  com- 
fort.   Light,  ventilation  and  sanitary  conditions  are  carefully 
looked  after.     In  the  great  implement  factories,  and  this  is 
true  also  of  most  of  the  other  concerns,  each  man  has  his  own 
locker  and  there  is  room  for  all  at  the  stationary  wash-stands, 
with  an  abundance  of  hot  water.    Sick  and  accident  benefits, 
with  modem  "first  aid" 
rooms  and  medical  at- 
tendance are  quite  gen- 
eral, and  both  of  the 
implement        concerns 
have  pension  funds. 

There  is  no  section 
in  Moline  which  could 
be  termed  the  working- 
men's  quarter,  or  really 
any  street  which  could  be  said  to  be  occupied  exclusively  by  them. 

Workingmen,  employers  and  professional  men  all  live  in  the 
same  blocks  side  by  side;  and  you  would  have  difficulty  in 
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A  Moline  carpenter  owns  and  lives  in 

this  home  and  owns  and  rents 

the  one  below 


picking  out  which  homes  belong  to  each,  except  of  cour^  the 
magnificent  homes  that  belong  to  the  wealthiest  citizens. 

In  Detroit,  the  housing  problem  is  a  pretty  serious  one, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  building  operations  have  been  imable  to 
keep  pace  with  the  tre- 
mendous    increase     in 
population   during   the 
past  ten  years.  Official 
figures,  however,  show 
that  39.1%  of  all  the 
residents     of     Detroit 
own  their  own  homes 
and  in  this   respect   it 
outranks  all  other  Am- 
erican cities.       But  as 
in  everything  else,  De- 
troit is  showing  itself  well  able  to  cope  with  the  housing 
problem  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  when  the 
supply  will  equal  the  demand.     Acres  and  acres  of  what 
were  farm  lands  but  a  couple  of  years  ago  are  now  built  up 
solidly  and  these  additions  are  provided  with  paved  streets 
and  all  improvements.     The   Housing  Committee  of   the 
Board  of  Commerce  now  has  a  plan  to  still  further  increase 
the  supply.     It  is  go- 
ing a  step  farther  than 
the  usual  scheme.     It 
is   not   only   planning 
on  building  homes  at 
moderate    prices,    but 
has   under   considera- 
tion a  plan  to  furnish 
the  home  as  well  in  an 
efficient  and  comfort- 
able manner,  so  that  the  native  and  the  foreigner  alike  may 
learn  something  of  right  living.     The  idea  is  that  the  man  can 
either  buy  the  house  and  furniture  together,  or  either  one  sep- 
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arately,  on  small  payments,  but  in  either  event,  he  will  have  the 
advantage  of  seeing  the  house  properly  furnished  before  he 
starts  in  and  will  absorb  something  of  the  general  arrangement. 
Winnipeg  and  Toronto,  the  two  Canadian  cities  covered  by 
the  articles,  compare  very  favorably  with  those  of  our  own 
country,  as  regards  the  conditions  of  their  workingmen.  The 
former  is  located  in  an  agricultural  country,  but  this  fact 
takes  no  emphasis  away  from  its  industrial  activity.  In  the 
life  of  this  city  there  is  much  of  interest  to  the  worker  in  the 


Building  is  going  on  everywhere  in  Detroit 

shop  and  factory.  The  activities  of  the  municipality  are 
directed  toward  mutual  helpfulness.  The  city  government  and 
the  numerous  citizen  committees,  by  their  work,  show  their 
desire  to  retain  in  Winnipeg,  despite  its  rapid  growth,  the 
joys  which  the  individual  finds  in  life  in  the  small  city.  And 
in  the  city's  manufacturing  life  you  can  find  the  same  spirit  of 
co-operation.  Toronto  is  a  beautiful  city,  and  particularly  is 
this  true  of  the  residential  section.  The  homes  of  the  work- 
ingmen generally  are  well  constructed,  many  of  them  very 
artistically  built,  diverging  from  a  monotonous  sameness  of 
architecture  and  exhibiting  the  individuality  of  the  owner. 
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At  Schenectady  we  find  a  great  industrial  institution  main- 
taining as  a  branch  of  its  organization  a  Department  of  Wel- 
fare, just  as  much  an  integral  part  of  the  institution  as  the 
production  department,  the  sales  department,  or  the  l^;al  and 
engineering  departments.    At  the  head  of  the  welfare  depart- 


Winnipeg  mechanics 

ment  stands  one  who  is  known  as  a  "Social  Engineer,"  a  man 
with  years  of  experience  in  dealing  with  working  people  in 
their  homes,  who  has  from  actual  observation  in  his  social 
work  studied  home  life  in  its  countless  manifestations.  To 
this  department  is  assigned  the  task  of  studying  and  determin- 
ing plans  involving  permanent  endeavor  in  all  directions  aflFect- 
ing  the  welfare  of  the  eighteen  thousand  employes.  Sanita- 
tion, recreation,  ventilation,  hospital  service  and  restaurant 
facilities  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  subjects  with  which  this 
department  deals.  One  of  the  recreational  facilities  aflForded 
the  employes  of  this  company  is  a  large  plot  of  ground  situated 
near  the  works  given  over  to  field  sports,  baseball,  football. 
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and  tennis.  The  company  maintains  its  own  hospital,  has  intro- 
duced a  pension  system,  and  although  there  was  no  working- 
men's  compensation  law  in  force  at  the  time  the  article  was 
written,  had  in  operation  a  plan  whereby  an  employe  was  com- 
pensated for  injury  by  accident.  Through  its  welfare  depart- 
ment the  company  is  in  as  close  personal  touch  with  its  em- 
ployes as  it  is  possible  to  be  where  so  large  a  number  of  people 
are  employed. 


Attractive  workingmen's  dwellings  in  Toronto 

Throughout  the  entire  series  of  articles  the  employer  has 
been  shown  to  have  a  genuine  and  vital  interest  in  his  em- 
ployes. It  is  true  there  are  narrow-minded  employers,  the 
same  as  there  are  selfish  employes,  but  the  typical  American 
employer  is  jealous  of  his  good  name  and  his  reputation  for 
paying  good  wages  and  being  a  good  man  to  work  for. 

The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  the  adoption  of  improved 
sanitation,  light,  ventilation  and  pleasant  surroundings  gen- 
erally, as  well  to  a  great  degree  in  the  prevention  of  accidents. 
Everything  that  tends  to  make  the  workman  satisfied,  if  he  is 
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the  proper  kind  of  workman,  pays.  His  loyalty  and  interest 
are  increased  through  these  attentions  to  his  comfort  and  he 
does  that  much  better  work.  This  is  the  reason  why  old  factor- 
ies are  being  remodeled  as  fast  as  capital  and  time  will  permit, 
and  why  the  new  factories  are  models  from  these  standpoints 
in, every  sense  of  the  word.  Who  could  blame  the  employer  for 
losing  interest  in  his  workmen,  if  he  knows  they  are  more 
loyal  to  the  outside  agitator  than  to  himself,  and  their  union 
encourages  them  to  give  just  as  little  in  return  for  their  wages 


Restaurant  for  General  Electric  employes  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

as  possible.  Labor  unions  are  unalterably  opposed  to,  and 
loud  in  their  denunciation  of  employers'  welfare  work,  their 
chief  objection  being  that  the  plan  is  placed  in  operation  and 
maintained  to  prevent  strikes  and  deprive  the  labor  organiza- 
tions of  their  existence.  The  claim  is  also  made  by  the  unions 
that  welfare  work  fosters  a  spirit  of  dependence  on  the  good 
will  of  the  employer  incompatible  with  the  aims  of  labor  or- 
ganizations, and  as  a  result  the  workmen  never  reach  their  full 
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development.  This  view  is  based  upon  the  false  assumption 
that  welfare  work  is  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  wages.  In 
France  it  has  never  been  shown  that  the  average  wages  in 
institutions  where  welfare  work  is  maintained  are  lower  than 
in  others,  nor  does  the  evidence  in  this  country  prove  it.  In 
the  cotton  industry  in  the  South  the  presence  or  absence  of 
welfare  work  bears  no  relation  to  wages.  As  to  the  first  con- 
tention of  the  union,  that  a  more  harmonious  relation  between 
employer  and  employe  does  have  a  tendency  to  decrease  the 


Qass  of  apprentices  at  General  Electric  Company 

amount  of  labor  difficulties — who  is  injured?  Obviously  not 
the  workman,  nor  the  general  public,  as  neither  should  be  a 
labor  union  maintaining  an  organization  for  just  and  equitable 
dealings  and  relations  between  its  members  and  their  employers. 
The  only  party,  therefore,  which  could  be  injured  by  a  plan 
of  this  character  is  the  labor  union  whose  existence  is  main- 
tained simply  for  the  purpose  of  fomenting  strife. 
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Compare  the  foregoing  conditions  as  found  in  the  industrial 
centers  of  this  country  with  those  of  Italy,  as  described  in 
THE  REVIEW  for  February,  1912,  where  it  is  stated: 
"large  crowds  of  Italian  laborers  paving  streets  in  Naples  sit 
down  to  the  mid-day  meal  which  consists  of  nothing  more  than 
a  chunk  of  dry,  tough,  Italian  bread,  and  perhaps  some  Italian 
wine.  Many  of  them  indeed  were  without  wine  and  ate  noth- 
ing but  the  bread,  so  heavy  and  tough,  American  workmen 
would  not  look  at  it.  These  men  work  all  day  in  the  blazing 
sun,  hotter  than  anything  we  experience  here.  At  noon  they 
lie  down  on  the  bare  stones  for  the  siesta  taken  by  all  Italians, 


Typical  workingmen's  section  in  Minneapolb 

and  at  night  walk  home  to  a  meal  as  humble  as  the  one  eaten  on 
the  streets  at  noon.  Their  homes  are  in  dark,  unventilated 
rooms  of  houses  built  hundreds  of  years  ago." 

Or  with  the  following  statements  made  by  Samuel  Gom- 
pers  in  his  work  entitled,  "Labor  in  Europe  and  America" : 

"There's  the  matter  of  rent,  usually  rated  by  economists 
as  much  higher  in  America  than  in  Europe.  For  hours  yes- 
terday and  day  before  I  was  conducted  through  several  work- 
ing-class quarters  of  the  city.  Such  squalor,  such  composites 
of  all  things  to  be  classed  as  dirt,  such  indiscriminate  heaping 
together  of  human  beings,  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere.    And 
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their  dens  and  holes  of  dwelling  places  cost  the  miserably  poor 
occupants  more  per  square  foot  of  space  than  is  paid  by  the 
prosperous  artisan  in  any  American  city  for  his  home,  with  all 
its  civilized  accommodations.  The  common  type  of  dwelling- 
houses  in  Budapest,  as  in  several  Austrian  and  German  cities 
I  have  visited,  is  a  poor  adaptation  of  the  French  flat,  the  apart- 
ments being  arranged  about  an  interior  court-yard.  In  the 
poor  working-people's  quarters  the  houses  are  of  but  one  or 
two  stories,  with  several  court-yards  one  after  another  extend- 
ing far  back  from  the  street.  There  is  one  water  tap  to  each 
court-yard,  which  in  the  center  has  an  opening  in  the  pavement 
for  drainage  to  the  sewer  or  in  some  districts  simply  to  a  cess- 
pool." 

The  rental  for  such  dwellings,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Gompers  is 
"For  one  narrow  dwelling  room  and  a  dark  kitchen,  $2  a 
week;  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  $3.50;  room  and  no  kitchen, 
$2.  In  cases  were  higher  rentals.  On  the  lower  story  the 
floors  were  all  of  stone,  badly  worn.  The  furniture  in  nearly 
every  instance  was  'a  few  poor  sticks.'  Our  valuable  guide 
told  us  that  in  this  house  dwelt  seventy-six  families.  Nearly 
all  took  lodgers.  .  .  .  Our  party  was  taken  to  see  many 
such  tenement-houses  as  that  just  mentioned.  The  repellent 
scene  was  everywhere  much  the  same,  the  best  examples  being 
of  a  mode  of  living  unknown  to  Americans  and  the  worst  a 
realistic  picture  of  an  earthly  inferno.  *  Our  euide,  pointing  out 
one  apartment  after  another,  said  he  knew  of  'whole  houses'  in 
several  American  cities  for  which  the  rental  was  lower." 

Again  it  is  stated : 

"As  to  cost  of  clothing,  we  had  with  us  a  highly  intelligent 
young  man,  a  Hungarian  labor  leader,  who,  having  spent  a 
year  and  a  half  in  America,  was  qualified  to  make  compari- 
sons. He  now  buys  American  shoes  regularly  bemuse  of  their 
comparative  cheapness,  their  comfortable  fit,  and  their  neat 
appearance,  though  he  is  obliged  to  pay  more  for  them  than 
New  York  prices.  Suits  of  clothes  and  hats,  he  said,  were  of 
better  make,  and,  quality  considered,  just  as  cheap  in  America 
as  in  Hungary.  Our  inquiries  did  not  end  with  him,  but  from 
all  sources  accessible  we  obtained  the  same  testimony." 

Under  the  chapter  "Wages  and  cost  of  living,"  in  the  same 

work,  we  find  the  following: 

"My  facts  indicate  that  money  wages  in  America  in  many 
trades  are  at  least  double  those  paid  abroad.    But  the  cost  of 
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living?  .  .  .  The  struggle  for  a  barely  decent  living  is 
ever  before  the  European  working  class.  Their  necessary 
annual  family  'Budget'  comprises  plain  and  cheap  food,  which, 
on  the  average,  takes  40  to  65  per  cent  of  the  entire  outlay, 
quarters  in  either  an  'industrial'  or  'slum'  district,  requiring 
^  to  35  per  cent,  and  clothing  10  per  cent  more.  .  .  . 
Mentally  contemplating  the  many  cities  I  visited,  and  having 
in  mind  the  conversations  I  had  with  working-men  who  had 
lived  both  in  Europe  and  America,  I  believe  I  may  assert  tfiat 
whether  the  cost  of  living  in  Europe  or  America  is  greater  to 
the  working-man  depends  entirely  on  the  standard  of  living  he 
adopts  in  America.  If  he  voluntarily  lives  the  life  of  self- 
denial  in  this  country  that  he  compulsorily  lived  in  his 
native  land,  his  outlay  in  money  will  remain  about  the  same. 
Even  then  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  escape  gaining  something 
from  the  superior  supply  of  the  good  things  of  life  in  America. 

.  .  .  Living  is  cheap  to  the  wage  worker  in  Europe  only 
because  he  does  without  what  in  America  soon  becomes  « 
necessity  to  him — food  in  good  quantity  and  quality,  present- 
able clothes  among  his  aspiring  fellow-workmen  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  a  comfortably  furnished  home  in  (]^uarters  responding 
to  his  awakened  desires  for  equality  with  his  American  neigh- 
bors, and  in  general  a  larger,  fuller  and  freer  life." 

4c  4<  3|I  *  ♦  *  ♦ 

"Looking  at  the  housing  problem  widely,  the  greatest  fact 
in  favor  of  America  is  space.  The  workingman  in  the  country 
towns  and  in  the  cities  smaller  than  those  in  which  the  foreign 
population  is  congested  can  rent  or  perhaps  buy  a  separate 
home.  In  general,  Europe  does  not  give  this  opportimity. 
For  example,  Bremen  is  the  only  considerable  city  in  Germany 
which  has  small  single- family  houses  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  working  people.  Only  the  big  tenement  house,  except  in 
rare  cases,  is^to  be  found  in  the  other  cities.  The  wage  earner 
in  them  is  regarded  as  permanently  a  rent-payer,  an  animal  in  a 
stall  in  a  five,  six  or  seven-story  stable.  No,  not  one  animal 
111  one  stall — not  so  good  as  that  whole  families  or  a  herd  of 
lodgers  live  in  one  of  these  stalls.  ...  In  no  city  in 
Europe  did  I  find  rents  any  cheaper,  wages  considered,  than 
they  run  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Louisville,  or  in  the  New 
England  towns  not  having  a  boom,  or  even  in  many  cities  of 
the  Mississippi  basin.  What  strikes  the  American  is  how  little 
the  European  renting  wage  worker  gets  for  his  money.  Very 
seldom  indeed  has  he  a  bit  of  garden ;  he  takes  a  poor  water 
service  for  granted ;  his  rooms  are  fewer  and  smaller  than  is 
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ordinarily  the  case  in  an  American  house.  The  rent-payer 
is  usually  a  rent-payer  for  life.  .  .  .  If  the  immigrant  to 
this  country  is  willing  to  continue  living  here  at  the  same  level 
he  was  obliged  to  accept  in  his  native  land,  he  can  find  it  for 
the  same  money." 

The  statements  contained  in  Mr.  Gompers'  book  were  made 
but  a  few  years  ago  and  must  be  presumed  to  depict,  as  he 
states,  actual  living  conditions  in  Europe.     Yet  in  looking 


A  typical  Detroit  street  of  mechanics'  homes 

around  for  some  kind  of  an  excuse  to  defend  the  dynamiters 
and  his  endorsement  of  the  head  of  the  conspiracy,  Mr.  Frank 
M.  Ryan,  as  a  delegate  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
he  made  the  following  statement : 

"I  would  have  you  ponder  how  it  is  said  that  among  people 
professing  to  believe  in  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  gospel 
of  love,  men,  American  citizens  came  to  look  upon  violence, 
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dynamite,  terror,  as  the  only  defense  left  them  against  the 
grinding,  conscienceless  tyranny  of  those  controlling  hoursp 
wages  and  conditions  of  work." 

These  statements  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other. 
It  is  obvious  one  must  be  the  truth  as  he  sees  it,  the  other,  a 
falsehood  contrived  to  subserve  his  own  selfish  interests.  We 
are  content  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  American  working- 
man  upon  this  point.  Judge  from  your  own  experience  and 
own  personal  observation.  Take  some  case  that  you  know 
of  from  your  own  personal  knowledge,  not  something  that 
someone  else  has  told  you  about.  How  many  men  do  you 
know  who  have  succeeded  through  industry  and  by  taking  an 
interest  in  their  work.  How  many  do  you  know  who  have 
been  successful  by  merely  marking  time,  performing  a  minimum 
amount  of  work,  simply  getting  by,  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrines  advocated  by  some  labor  agitators.  Did  the  suc- 
cessful one  require  dynamite  to  obtain  compensation  com- 
mensurate with  the  services  performed?  Had  the  unsuccess- 
ful one  any  inalienable  rights  which  could  be  secured  by 
force  ? 

In  all  the  American  cities  discussed  the  workingman  lives  in 
a  good  locality.  In  not  a  city  visited  did  the  mechanic  reside  in 
a  slum  district,  or  even  what  might  be  called  a  poor  section  of 
the  town,  excepting  the  few  who,  through  choice,  gravitate  to 
these  localities.  The  "floater,"  the  intemperate,  the  improvi- 
dent, these  are  the  classes  that  dwell  in  hovels.  The  working- 
man  with  his  feet  firmly  established  in  the  community,  the  man 
who  has  settled  there  with  the  idea  of  making  a  home  for  him- 
self and  becoming  a  citizen,  if  he  is  thrifty  and  sober,  lives  in  a 
comfortable  dwelling  on  a  good,  clean,  homelike  street,  sur- 
rounded by  happiness  and  contentment.  His  children  are  in 
the  public  schools,  taking  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  af- 
forded them  to  get  a  first-class  education  at  a  minimimi  of  cost. 
Parks  and  playgrounds,  all  easily  accessible  in  the  ordinary 
city,  give  him,  without  cost,  his  means  of  recreation  and  amuse- 
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ment.  Even  the  foreigner  "just  over,"  if  he  is  of  the  right 
make-up,  soon  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  his  American  neigh- 
bor. 


Detroit  children  waiting^  their  turn  at  a  "School  Bath" 


LABOR  EFFICIENCY 


"It  is  a  pity  that  organized  labor  should  have  shown  oppo- 
sition to  the  increase  of  the  individual's  productivity.  This 
attitude  seems  the  stranger  when  we  remember  that  increased 
individual  production  can  be  secured  [through  scientific  man- 
agement] with  a  reduction  of  fatigue,  and  that  it  is  an  ulti- 
mate gain  to  the  wage-earners  as  well  as  to  all  classes." — The 
Outlook. 
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THE  MICHIGAN  COPPER  STRIKE. 


Unbiased  Committee  Finds  Trouble  Due  Entirely  to  De- 
mand of  Western  Federation  of  Miners  for  Recogni- 
tion.   In  one  Mine  2324  Claim  Federation  Had 
.  no   Right  to   Represent  Them  in   Calling  a 
Strike  Against  171  Who  Gave  Federation 
That  Right. 


"When  requested  by  this  committee  to  give  their  rea- 
sons for  their  arbitrary  attitude  toward  the  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Miners,  the  mining  managers  stated  as  their  rea- 
son the  record  of  the  Western  Federation,  as  they  under- 
stood it,  in  other  camps  previous  to  the  trouble  in  this 
district.  They  pointed  out  in  particular  the  record  of  the 
Federation  in  the  strike  carried  on  by  it  in  the  Coeur 
D'Alene  district  in  Idaho  in  1894,  the  strike  carried  on  by 
it  in  the  Cripple  Creek  and  other  minng  districts  of  Colo- 
rado from  1894  to  1904,  and  took  the  stand  that  in  their 
refusal  to  recognize  or  treat  with  the  Federation  they  were 
justified  by  the  fact,  as  stated  by  them,  that  every  labor 
dispute  in  which  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  had 
taken  part  was  accompanied  by  bloodshed  and  violence." — 
From  the  report  of  the  Copper  Country  Commercial  Club,  to 
Gov,  Ferris, 

As  the  outcome  of  a  suggestion  made  by  Governor  Fer- 
ris that  the  Copper  Country  Commercial  Club  present  an 
unbiased  statement  of  the  general  situation  incident  to  the 
strike  in  the  copper  country,  that  organization  of  business 
men  has  filed  with  the  governor  a  report  which  covers  the 
entire  situation  in  detail. 

The  high  standing  of  the  Copper  Country  Commercial 
Club,  not  only  in  northern  Michigan  but  throughout  the 
entire  state,  is  such  as  to  direct  immediate  attention  to  its 
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findings,  and  accord  them  the  most  favorable  reception  in 
both  capital  and  labor  circles. 

The  report  covers  76  pages  of  closely  written  manu- 
script, so  this  review  contains  only  enough  of  the  impor- 
tant findings  to  indicate  the  general  value  of  the  investiga- 
tion to  all  the  people  of  Michigan.  The  following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  the  report : 

Findings  of  the  Committee. 

The  press  has  been  filled  with  the  claims  and  counter- 
claims of  the  opposing  parties,  none  of  which  have  been 
verified. 

On  July  22,  1913,  the  day  following  the  strike,  the  various 
companies  employed  14,300  men. 

At  no  time  has  any  part  of  the  district  been  thoroughly 
unionized,  and  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  district  has 
any  mining  company  treated  directly  wtih  any  labor  organ- 
ization. At  the  same  time,  men  have  been  employed  by  the 
various  companies  without  discrimination  on  account  of 
union  affiliations. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  present  strike  men  were  not  dis- 
criminated against  because  of  their  membership  in  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  strike,  however,  every  one  of  the  managers  of 
the  mining  companies  operating  in  the  district  have  an- 
nounced that  hereafter  no  member  of  the  Western  Feder- 
ation will  be  employed,  and  it  may  be  stated  at  this  point 
that  each  of  the  managers  of  the  various  companies  has  also 
stated,  both  to  this  committee  and  to  representatives  of  the 
federal  department  of  labor  and  the  governor  of  the  state, 
that  they  will  under  no  circumstances  recognize  in  any 
manner  that  particular  organization. 

They  took  the  stand  in  their  refusal  to  recognize  or  treat 
with  the  Federation  that  they  were  justified  by  the  fact,  as 
stated  by  them,  that  every  labor  dispute  in  which  the  West- 
ern Federation  has  taken  a  part,  was  accompanied  by  blood- 
shed and  violence. 
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As  to  whether  or  not  there  existed  in  the  copper  district 
of  Michigan  a  ^'blacklist"  of  any  kind — ^the  committee  has 
found  that  employees  discharged  by  one  company  have 
found  ready  employment  with  the  other  companies,  and  in 
ohe  instance  found  that  an  employee  discharged  by  a  mining 
captain  in  one  shaft  of  a  mine,  within  a  few  days  was  re- 
employed by  a  captain  of  another  shaft  of  the  same  mine. 

Exaggerated  Reports. 

Various  reports  (concerning  living  conditions  in  the 
Michigan  copper  district)  which  have  been  grossly  exag- 
gerated, have  been  published. 

In  no  case  is  an  employee  compelled  to  live  in  a  company 
house;  on  the  contrary,  because  of  the  very  moderate  rents 
that  are  charged  in  the  copper  country,  company  houses 
are  in  such  great  demand  that  the  mining  companies  have 
a  great  many  applications  for  each  house. 

In  some  instances  where  the  company  has  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  houses  to  accommodate  all  of  its  employees,  and 
in  some  instances  where  employees  have  desired  to  own 
their  own  homes,  the  companies  have  rented  lots  to  em- 
ployees, who  have  built  their  own  houses  thereon. 

The  annual  ground  rent  for  lots  ranging  in  size  from 
SO  X  100  to  100  X  125  feet,  is  from  $1  to  $6  per  year.  In  one 
instance  (the  Wolverine)  some  lots  run  as  high  as  $10  per 
year.  Rentals  for  company  houses  average  as  follows :  for 
single  houses  with  cellars,  $3  per  month;  for  four  room 
double  houses  with  cellars  (water  included)  $2.50  per 
month;  for  a  six-room  house  with  cellar,  (including  water) 
$5  per  month. 

These  rentals  compare  with  the  following  in  Butte, 
Mont.:  Four  rooms  with  small  or  no  cellars,  one  to  two 
miles  from  the  city,  $15  to  $20  (water  included) ;  six-room 
house,  one  to  two  miles  from  the  city,  $28  (the  few  that 
exist  are  occupied  by  the  bosses) ;  same  houses  in  the  city, 
from  $17  to  $24,  and  $30  and  higher,  respectively. 
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Welfare  Work. 

The  copper  mining  companies  of  the  Michigan  copper 
district  have  uniformly  pursued  the  policy  of  attempting 
to  look  after  the  welfare  of  their  employees  along  certain 
well-defined  lines. 

(Note. — This  welfare  work  consists,  in  a  general  way, 
of  medical  attendance,  hospital  service,  employes'  aid  fund, 
public  library,  bath  house,  pension  fund,  free  fuel  distribu- 
tion, electric  light,  churches  and  schools,  club  houses  and 
safety  appliances,  all  under  regulations  that  impose  no  hard- 
ships on  the  employees.) 

The  officials  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  claim 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of  all  the  men  employed  were 
members  of  the  union  before  the  strike  and  voted  in  favor  of 
the  strike — the  mine  operators  claim  that  but  a  small  per- 
centage were  members  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Min- 
ers before  the  strike. 

One  of  the  managers,  Mr.  Denton,  of  the  Copper  Range 
Consolidated  Company,  made  a  poll  of  the  employees  of  the 
company  and  each  man  was  asked  two  questions.  One 
question  was,  "Are  you  a  member  of  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners?"  The  second  question  was,  "Did  you  give 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  the  right  to  represent 
you  in  calling  a  strike?"  Out  of  the  2495  men  who  an- 
swered these  questions,  171  answered  in  the  affirmative  to 
both  questions  and  2324  answered  in  the  negative  to  both 
questions. 

Violence. 

This  committee  has  no  hesitation  in  saying,  from  its 
investigation  and  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  that  the  governor  of  the  state  was 
absolutely  justified  in  dispatching  the  state  troops  to  the 
•  copper  country  at  the  time  when  he  did,  and  this  com- 
mittee has  nothing  but  words  of  the  highest  commenda- 
tion for  the  prompt  action  which  the  governor  took  at  that 
time. 
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Previous  to  the  time  the  injunction  was  issued  (Sept. 
20),  it  was  customary  for  the  strikers  to  parade  at  the  va- 
rious mining  locations  during  the  early  morning  hours, 
when  the  workmen  were  going  to  their  work,  and  a  num- 
ber of  clashes  had  taken  place  in  the  streets  of  the  various 
villages  and  mining  locations.  The  state  troops  were  on 
duty  at  these  locations  during  the  hours  when  the  parades 
took  place  and  undoubtedly  prevented  the  greater  portion 
of  the  rioting  and  lawlessness.  Numerous  arrests  had  been 
made,  but  very  few  cases  had  been  brought  to  trial,  and 
of  these  brought  to  trial  but  a  very  limited  number  had 
resulted  in  convictions. 

After  the  injunction  was  issued  there  ensued  a  period 
of  comparative  quiet,  as  it  appeared  that  the  injunction 
was  very,  generally  obeyed.  With  a  few  exceptions  the 
early  morning  clashes  between  the  strikers  and  non-strik- 
ers were  done  away  with  and  the  community  had  assumed, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  the  aspect  of  having  some  respect 
for  law  and  order.  Application  was  immediately  made  by 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  through  its  attorney, 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  injunction,  and  on  Monday,  the 
29th  of  September,  the  matter  was  brought  on  for  hearing 
and  the  injunction  dissolved. 

With  the  dissolution  of  the  injunction  the  rioting  and 
lawlessness  of  former  days  was  repeated  with  increased 
vigor.  Parades  and  picketing  were  resumed  and  in  Ke* 
weenaw  county,  where  the  Allouez,  Ahmeek  and  Mohawk 
mines  are  located,  a  state  of  lawlessness  broke  out  which 
absolutely  baffled  the  civil  authorities. 

(Reviews  various  acts  of  lawlessness  and  violence,  the 
committee  concludes  that  there  is  absolute  necessity  for 
maintaining  a  portion  of  the  national  guard  in  the  strike 
zone  at  the  present  time;  that  is  as  of  Oct.  8,  when  the 
report  was  completed.) 

The  One*Man  Drills. 

The  committee  (members  operated  the  drill  themselves) 
saw  the  drill  taken  down  and  set  up.    The  committee  also 
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talked  to  a  number  of  miners  who  were  operating  the  one- 
man  drill,  and  in  no  case  found  specific  objection  to  its  use. 
The  one-man  drill  operators  interviewed  invariably  ad- 
mitted that  they  are  making  more  money  on  the  one-man 
drill  than  they  were  on  the  two-man  drill  and  not  in  a  single 
instance  did  the  committee  find  a  man  that  would  give  up 
his  one-man  drill  to  go  back  to  the  two-man  drill. 

From  its  investigations  the  committee  has  concluded 
that  the  one-man  drill  in  this  district  is  an  economic  neces- 
sity and  that  the  mining  companies  operating  in  the  dis- 
trict will  insist  on  continuing  its  use. 

The  average  wage  per  shift  in  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  and 
subsidiaries  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31  last,  on  the  two- 
man  drill  was  $2.83,  and  on  the  one-man  drill  $3.34. 

Several  of  the  companies  now  operating,  if  the  minimum 
wage  demanded  by  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  went 
into  efiFect,  would  have  to  go  out  of  business  and  cause,  of 
course,  the  throwing  out  of  employment  of  a  great  many 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  a  uniform  scale  of  wages  doing 
away  with  the  contract  system  among  the  miners  and  tram- 
mers would  work  hardships  upon  a  large  body  of  the  em- 
ployees who  now  earn  wages  in  excess  of  the  scale  advo- 
cated by  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners.  . 

The  average  pay  of  miners,  Jan.  1  to  June  30,  1913,  was 
$320;  trammers,  $2.63;  miners  and  trammers,  $2.98. 

It  has  been  stated  by  the  various  mine  managers,  to  the 
representative  of  the  governor  who  was  here,  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  eight-hour  shift  has  been  under  consider- 
ation for  some  time.  On  account  of  the  problems  herein- 
before mentioned  (length  of  time  for  lowering  and  rais- 
ing men,  time  wasted  in  clearing  air  of  gas  after  blasts,  etc.) 
it  will  be  impossible  to  put  it  in  force  in  a  short  period  of 
time,  but  in  any  event  it  seems  to  be  extremely  doubtful 
as  to  whether  or  not  an  eight-hour  shift  will  meet  with 
universal  favor  among  the  men. 

The  committee  believes  that  all  of  the  mine  managers 
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of  the  copper  district  would  willingly  adjust  any  legiti- 
mate complaint  against  any  of  the  minor  bosses,  if  brought 
to  their  attention.  The  committee  has  tried  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  any  mining  company  has  discriminated 
against  any  man  or  has  discharged  him  for  making  com- 
plaints, and  has  been  unable  to  find  one  case  where  that 
has  been  done. 

The  committee  has  also  been  unable  to  find  a  single 
case  where  any  employer,  mine  manager  or  person  in  au- 
thority has  refused  to  meet  with  any  man  or  with  any 
committee  of  the  men  to  discuss  the  grievances  and  prob- 
lems arising  during  the  course  of  the  work. 

On  October  8  there  Vere  working  at  the  various  mines 
5,445  men  above  ground  and  2,073  underground. 

The  average  excess  of  prices  of  food  stuffs  in  Butte, 
Mont.,  is  38.42  per  cent  above  those  of  the  copper  district 
of  Michigan.  Prices  of  meats  in  Butte  are  from  16  to  38.304 
per  cent  higher  than  in  Michigan.  Hard  coal  is  $16  per 
ton  in  Butte  and  soft  coal  from  $7  to  $7.50.  In  Michigan 
the  prices  are  $8  and  $4  to  $5_  respectively. 

Conclusions. 

That  the  mining  companies  had  had  under  favorable 
consideration  for  some  time  previous  to  the  strike,  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  eight  hour  working  day  for  underground 
employees;  that  the  different  conditions  at  the  different 
mines  render  it  impossible  to  work  out  an  absolutely  uni- 
form working  day  for  all  the  underground  employees  at  all 
the  mines;  that  each  management  will  work  the  problem 
out  with  reference  to  its  own  peculiar  conditions ;  that  this 
could  not  be  done  in  a  short  time,  but  that  each  management 
will  establish  and  have  in  operation  an  eight-hour  working 
day  for  underground  employees  on  or  before  January  1, 
1914. 

That  some  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate method  by  which  the  employee  can  obtain  and  have 
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perfectly  free  access  to  the  management  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  grievances  without  fear  of  discrimination  or  dis- 
charge. 

The  managers  have  agreed  to  set  aside  certain  fixed 
day  in  each  week  as  a  day  for  hearing  complaints  and 
grievances. 

— Detroit  Saturday  Night. 


THE  CLOSED  SHOP  UNION  AND  ARBITRATION. 

The  attitude  of  unions  toward  arbitration  is  indicated  by  the 
language  of  W.  D.  Mahon,  president  of  the  street  car  men's 
union,  before  a  board  of  arbitration  recently,  as  follows : 

"If  we  do  not  get  what  we  seek  one  way  we  will  get  it  an- 
other,  by  and  by,  for  if  we  cannot  prevail  on  the  l^slature  or 
the  boards  of  arbitration  to  see  the  justice  of  our  case,  we  will 
have  to  demonstrate  it  ourselves  and  refuse  to  work  longer. 
That  we  hate  to  do.  That  we  hesitate  to  do ;  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  after  the  board  has  analyzed  this  situation  and 
passed  upon  it  we  will  have  to  do  that." 

Mr.  Mahon's  statement  shows  that  when  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  unions  consent  to  arbitration  they  have  no  in- 
tention of  abiding  by  any  decision  which  does  not  grant  their 
demands  in  full. 


Bishop  P.  J.  Donahue  of  the  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Catholic 
church,  who  recently  appeared  before  the  Senate  committee 
investigating  conditions  in  the  coal  fields,  when  asked  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  men  were  contented,  replied  in  the  words 
of  a  previous  witness  to  the  effect  that  "the  men  would  not  be 
satisfied  until  they  owned  the  mines." 
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THE  DYNAMITING  CONSPIRACY. 


Publication  of  Union's  Financial  Statement  Discontinued 

in  Order  to  Conceal  Expenditures  Made  for 

Dynamiting. 


That  the  readers  of  THE  REVIEW  may  remember  just  what 
caused  the  strike  of  the  structural  iron  workers  which  their 
high  officers  attempted  to  win  by  the  murderous  methods  ex- 
posed in  the  evidence  against  the  McNamaras  and  Frank  M. 
Ryan  and  others,  we  will  revert  to  the  early  history  of  the 
strike  of  the  Structural  Iron  Workers  against  the  National 
Erectors'  Association,  which  began  August  10,  1905.  The 
strike  was  directed  mainly  against  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany, a  member  of  the  Erectors'  Association,  then  operating 
under  an  agreement  with  said  union,  because  the  American 
Bridge  Company  sublet  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  railroad 
bridge  to  the  Boston  Bridge  Company,  an  independent  concern 
operating  under  the  open  shop  policy.  The  Structural  Iron 
Workers  objected  to  an  open  shop  executing  this  contract  and 
a  general  strike  was  called  against  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany, involving  the  Boston  Bridge  Company.  The  agreement 
existing  prior  to  January  1,  1906,  was  not  renewed,  although 
various  overtures  were  made  toward  that  end,  and,  failing  to 
agree,  the  Erectors'  Association  decided  to  adopt  the  open 
shop  policy,  beginning  May  1,  1906.  The  strike  then  became 
general  against  all  structural  iron  contractors  termed  by  the 
union  "unfair,"  and  this  strike  has  never  been  called  off. 

Throughout  the  trial  the  evidence  showed  conclusively  that 
it  made  no  difference  to  the  union  whether  an  "unfair"  firm 
was  a  member  of  the  Erectors'  Association  or  a  firm  entirely 
independent  of  it.  All  that  was  necessary  to  cause  any  con- 
cern to  be  subject  to  the  wrath  of  this  union,  its  workmen 
assaulted  and  property  damaged,  was  the  fact  that  such  firm 
employed  non-union  men. 
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Following  the  decision  to  operate  under  open  shop  conditions 
dynamite  explosions  occurred  often.  Frequent  assaults  were 
made  on  non-union  workmen  employed  in  various  cities  on  the 
so-called  "unfair"  contracts. 


December  1,  1905,  Frank  M.  Ryan 
wrote  to  John  J.  McNamara : 

"I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  discon- 
tinue the  publication  of  our  financial 
standing  while  this  trouble  is  on.  What 
do  you  think  about  it?" 

McNamara  replied  to  this  letter,  say- 
ing: 

"As  to  discontinuing  the  publication 
of  the  financial  standing,  it  is  a  con- 
stitutional requirement;  shall  ask  the 
executive  board  for  an  opinion." 


"Constitutional  requirement"  means,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution governing  the  Structural  Iron  Workers,  the  secretary- 
treasurer  must  publish  a  monthly  statement  of  all  money 
received  and  disbursed.  February  3,  1906,  the  publication  of 
the  financial  statement  was  discontinued  to  prevent  anyone 
from  learning  that  money  was  spent  for  the  purchase  of  nitro- 
glycerin, dynamite  and  the  hiring  of  a  dynamite  gang.  The 
executive  board  did  not  set  aside  or  modify  their  constitution, 
but  saw  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  suggested  by  Ryan  and  sanc- 
tioned the  omission  of  the  monthly  financial  statement,  merely 
ignored  the  constitution  in  an  order  signed  by  the  then  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  board  to,  as  they  said,  "serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  international  organization." 
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List  of  Explosions  of  Property  Under  Erection  by  Con- 
tractors, Members  of  the  Erectors  Association, 
and  Independent  Concerns: 

City.  Contractor. 

Millers  Falls,  Mass 1  American  Bridge  Co. 

New  Haven,  Conn...  1  American  Bridge  Co. 

Qeveland,  Ohio   13  American  Bridge  Co.  (8  firms  involved). 

Newark,  N.  J 1  Pittsburg  Construction  Co. 

Conshohocken,  Penn . .  1  McGintic-Marshall  Co. 

Qairton,    Penn 1  American  Bridge  Co. 

Whiskey  Island,  Ohio.  1  Pittsburg  Construction  Co. 

Younjjstown,  Ohio 1  Youngstown  Construction  Co. 

/  Harrison,  N.  J 1  Brann  &  Stuart  Co. 

Elsdon,  Ills 1  McClintic- Marshall  Co. 

Pelham,  N.  Y 1  American  Bridge  Co. 

Qinton,  Iowa 1  Wisconsin  Bridge  Co. 

Chicago,  111 3  Pittsburg  Construction  Co  (3  firms  invol'd) 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J . . .  1  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co. 

Bradshaw,  Md 1  Youngstown  Construction  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y 4  McQintic-Marshall  Co.  (4  firms  involved) 

Philadelphia,    Penn...  3  American  Bridge  Co.  (3  firms  involved). 

Fall  River,  Mass 1  American  Bridge  Co.  (3  firms  involved). 

Dayton,   Ohio    1  American  Bridge  Co.  (3  firms  involved), 

Baychester,   N.   Y 1  L.  F.  Shoemaker  Co. 

Aiken,  Md 1  Youngstown  Construction  Co. 

Perryville,  Md 1  American  Bridge  Co. 

Somerset,  Mass 1  Phoenix  Bridge  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 4  McQintic-Marshall  Co.  (4  firms  involved.) 

Holyoke,  Mass   1  L.  F.  Shoemaker  Co. 

Indiana  Harbor,  Ind.  3  Pittsburg  Construction  Co.  (3  firms  inv'd) 

Hoboken,   N.   J 2  McQintic-Marshall  Co.  (2  firms  involved) 

Kansas  City,  Mo 5  A.  M.  Blodgett  Co.  (5  firms  involved). 

Cincinnati,   Ohio..    ..  4  Pittsburg  Construction  Co.  (4  firms  in'vd) 

Steubenville,  Ohio 1  Seaboard  Construction  Co. 

Green  Bay,  Wis 1  Wisconsin  Bridge  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City,   Utah  2  American  Bridge  Co. 

Mt.  Vernon,  Ills 1  McQintic-Marshall  Co. 

Davenport,  Iowa   1  McQintic-Marshall  Co. 

Peoria,  Ills 3  McQintic-Marshall  Co.  (2  firms  invol'vd) 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 1  Phoenix  Bridge  Co. 

Pittsburg,    Penn 1  McQintic-Marshall  Co. 

Omaha,  Neb 2  Wisconsin  Bridge  Co.  (2  firms  involved). 

Superior,  Wis 1  Heyl  &  Patterson  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.   1  Phoenix  Bridge  Co. 

Springfield,    Ills 1  McQintic-Marshall  Co. 

Milwaukee,  Wis 1  Heyl  &  Patterson  Co. 

North  Randall,  Ohio..  1  Heyl  &  Patterson  Co. 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y 1  American  Bridge  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich 2  Russel  Wheel  &  Foundry  Co.  (2  firms  inv) 

St.  Louis,  Mo 1  Grainger  Construction  do. 

Boston,  Mass 1  Geo.  W.  Harvey  Co. 

Indianapolis,  Ind 1  Albert  Von  Spreckclsen. 
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City.  CoQtractor. 


New  Castle,  Ind 

Qinton,  Ind 

Akron,  Ohio 

Oakland,  Cal 

Seattle,  Wash 

Los  Angeles.  Cal 

Worcester,  Mass 

Erie,  Penn 

French  Lick,  Ind 

Columbus,  Ind 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Springfield,  Mass 

Gaviota,  Cal 


Pan  American  Bridge  Co. 
Pan  American  Brieve  Co. 
Burger  Iron  Co. 
Pacific  Coast  Lumber  Co. 

(?) 
Los  Angeles  Times  Co.  (owner)  (2  firms) 
Boston  Bridge  Works. 
McCain  Construction  Co. 
LaFayette  Bridge  Works. 
Caldwell  &  Drake  Iron  Works. 

(?) 
A.  E.  Stevens  Co. 

(?) 

Immunity. 

"All  that  was  necessary  for  any  of  the  above  named  con- 
cerns to  secure  immunity  from  explosions,  assaults,  intimidat- 
ing, and  interfering  with  their  work,  was  to  discharge  all  non- 
imion  men  and  employ  union  men  in  their  places." 

"Much  of  the  dynamiting  was  directed  against  small  con- 
tractors and  it  became  a  question  with  them  of  utter  ruin  or 
the  closed  shop." 

Dynamiting  Machines. 

The  early  explosions  were  caused  by  dynamite  sticks  with 
long  fuses  attached,  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  length,  so  that  when 
these  fuses  were  lighted  the  culprits  could  be  a  long  distance 
away  when  the  explosions  went  off.  Later  an  infernal  machine 
was  used,  made  of  a  small  clock  with  wires  and  battery 
attached ;  the  clock  set  to  go  off  at  any  hour  of  the  night ;  hours 
after  the  culprits  were  on  a  train  en  route  to  a  distant  city,  and 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  in  which  the  explosions  took 
place. 

Federal  Law  Forbids. 

The  federal  law  forbids  the  transportation  of  dynamite  and 
other  dangerous  explosives  on  passenger  trains  from  one  state 
to  another.  That  the  thirty-eight  convicted  men  utterly  disre- 
garded that  law  with  fiendish  intent  was  proven  by  the  govern- 
ment in  this  case.  The  evidence  disclosed  that  400  gallons  of 
nitroglycerin  and  more  than  a  ton  of  dynamite  was  transported 
from  one  state  to  another;  sometimes  across  many  states,  on 
passenger  trains,  in  passenger  cars,  in  sleeping  cars  occupied 
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by  men,  women  and  children,  in  suitcases  and  specially  con- 
structed cases,  and  checked  at  check  rooms  by  the  men  who 
constituted  the  dynamiting  gang  employed  in  the  conspiracy. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  gain  a  concise  idea  of  the 
number  of  instances  in  which  the  law  governing  the  illegal 
transportation  of  explosives  from  one  state  to  another  was  vio- 
lated by  McManigal  and  the  McNamara  brothers,  we  tabulate 
below  the  date,  character  and  quantity  of  explosive,  cities  trans- 
ported to  and  the  route,  in  24  different  instances,  as  follows : 

Date. 
June  18/10 


July 
July 


6/10 
15/10 


July  25/10 

Aug.  16/10 

Aug.  18/10 

Sept  1/10 

Sept.  3/10 

Sept  14/10 

Sept.  17/10 

Sept.  20/10 

Sept  21/10 

Oct  4/10 


Oct 
Dec. 
Mar. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


5/10 
10/10 
18/11 
22/11 
24/11 

27/11 

1/11 

20/11 

12/11 

19/11 

7/11 


McManigal  & 
Jim  McNamara 
McManigal 
McManigal  & 

iim  McNamara 
fcManigal 
McManigal 
McManigal 
McManigal 
McManigal 
McManigal  & 
John  McNamara 
McManigal 
McManigal 
McManigal 
McManigal 
McManigal 
McManigal 
McManigal 
McManigal 


Explosives.  Between.  Railroad. 

Indianapolis- Clevdand      Big  Foinr 
12  Quarts  Indianapolis- Jersey    City  P.  C.  C.  ft  St 


mga 

cNai 


Jim  McNamara 
McManigal  & 
Jim  McNamara 
McManigal    & 
Jim  McNamara 
McManigal   & 
Jim  McNamara 
McManigal 
McManigal 
McManigal 


8 

18 

14  " 

10  " 

12 

20  " 

10  " 

20  " 

6  " 
8 

8  " 

8  " 

8  " 

12  " 

2  •• 

45  Sticks 

120 

120 

75 


Indianapolis- Chicago 
Indianapoli  s-Chicago 
Toledo-Indianapolis 
Indianapolis-St.  Louis 
Indianapolis-Peoria 
Indianapolis- Peoria 

Indianapolis-Cleveland 
Indianapolis-Chicago 
Indianapolis-Chicago 
Chicago-Pine,   Ind. 
Indianapolis-Chicago 
Chicago-Albany,  N.  Y. 
I  ndianapolis-Chicago 


L. 
Monon 
Monon 
Big  Four 
Big   Four 

Big   Four 


Monon 
Lake  Shore 


Monon 
Bdlfontain,  O.-lndianapolis 


Chicago-Indianapolis 
ind 


40 
40 
40 


Tiffin,  O. -Indianapolis 

Marion,  O.-Indiuiapolis 

Tiffin,  O.-Indianapolis 

I  ndianapolis-Chicago 
Indianapolis- Chicago 
Indianapolis-St    Louis 
Tiffin,   O.-Indianapolis 


The  above  specified  acts  of  the  defendants,  Ortie  E.  McMan- 
igal, James  B.  McNamara  and  John  J.  McNamara,  are  extracts 
only  of  charges  in  the  indictment  against  them,  which  evidence 
afterwards  proved  such  charges  true  and  proved  also  that  all 
the  other  defendants  under  conviction  aided,  abetted  and  had 
guilty  knowledge  of  all  the  acts  above  specified  and,  therefore. 
under  the  law  all  were  equally  guilty. 

Without  the  law  that  forbids  conspiracy  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  deadly  explosives,  the  federal  government  could  not 
have  indicted  and  brought  to  trial  thirty-eight  men  from  differ- 
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ent  states,  and  convicted  them  of  criminally  conspiring  to  cause 
all  the  numerous  explosions,  with  the  accompanying  destruc- 
tion of  property  herein  enumerated,  and  terminating  in  the 
horrible  murder  at  Los  Angeles. 

In  concluding  this  series  of  articles  upon  the  dynamite  con- 
spiracy, THE  REVIEW  does  not  infer  that  all  structural  iron 
workers  and  other  trade  unionists  stand  convicted  of  dyna- 
miting, but  it  does  point  to  the  fact  that  all  those  who  were 
convicted  in  the  dynamiting  cases  were  trade  unionists.  It  also 
points  to  the  fact  that  every  honest,  law-abiding  citizen  can  rest 
assured  that  the  ability  and  will  of  a  nation  of  freemen  is  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  life  and  property  of  its  people  and  punish 
all  criminals,  no  matter  how  powerful  or  crafty  they  may  be. 

The  McNamara  brothers  were  defended  by  Clarence  Darrow 
and  other  able  lawyers,  and  were  supported  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  with  a  vast  amount  of  money  at  its  com- 
mand. Every  law-abiding  trade  unionist  hoped  it  was  accident 
that  took  the  lives  of  twenty-one  men  in  Los  Angeles,  but  sus- 
pected trade  unionism  of  the  anarchistic  type  was  responsible, 
although  their  leader  said  the  McNamara  brothers  were 
innocent.  But  when  the  McNamaras  stood  up  in  court  and 
pleaded  "GUILTY"  every  particle  of  doubt  was  removed  from 
the  minds  of  all  good  citizens  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  Los 
Angeles  explosion  being  an  accident,  or  merely  the  irrespon- 
sible act  of  some  labor  fanatic.  It  fixed  the  awful  responsi- 
bility clearly  upon  trade  unionists,  and  disclosed  their  motive. 
That  responsibility  will  forever  remain  fixed  unless  unionists 
purge  themselves  of  their  policy  of  violence  and  discontinue 
their  murderous  tactics  in  opposition  to  the  Open  Shop. 

When  the  McNamaras  pleaded  GUILTY  Gompers,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  was  "astounded."  To  those  who  have  read 
the  statement  of  Ortie  McManigal  of  Los  Angeles  that  "When 
Gompers  entered  the  cell  room  of  these  brothers  he  clasped 
them  around  the  neck,  burst  into  tears,  and  said,  'For  God's 
sake,  boys,  stand  pat  or  we  are  all  ruined — ^but  I  know  you  are 
innocent,'  "  the  word  has  little  meaning. 
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SYMPATHETIC  STRIKES  UNPOPULAR. 

In  an  article  in  the  London  Daily  News,  Prof.  W.J.  Ashley, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Commerce,  Birmingham  University, 
says  of  the  sympathetic  strike,  that  it  is  usually  unsuccessful, 
for  several  reasons : 

"Unless  the  grievance  of  the  original  strikers  can  be  pre- 
sented vividly  and  effectively  to  the  public,  a  s)mipathetic  strike 
is  pretty  certain  to  be  unpopular.  Moreover,  a  sympathetic 
strike  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  effective  on  a  large  scale. 
The  less  enthusiastic  of  the  members  of  the  union,  and  espe- 
cially the  middle-aged  men  with  families,  will  be  slow  to  come 
out  and  quick  to  go  back.  And  under  modern  conditions  there 
are  often  so  many  alternative  commodities  and  ways  of  getting 
things  done,  so  little  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  tempor- 
ary lessening  of  some  particular  service,  that  it  is  nothing  like 
so  easy  to  alarm  the  public  as  the  inexperienced  suppose. — 
Literary  Digest, 


ANOTHER  LABOR  LEADER  CONVICTED. 

Frederick  S.  Boyd,  a  New  York  labor  leader,  has  been  found 
guilty  of  advocating  sabotage,  in  connection  with  the  Paterson 
strike,  where  he  addressed  the  strikers  advising  them,  if  they 
had  to  go  back  to  work  without  their  demands  being  met,  to 
harass  their  employers  in  various  ways,  including  the  injury  of 
machinery  and  the  spoiling  of  goods.  Upon  conviction,  Boyd 
was  given  an  indeterminate  sentence  of  one  to  seven  years  in 
the  penitentiary  and  a  fine  of  $500. 


Twenty-four  thousand  rounds  of  ammunition  were  recently 
found  secreted  at  union  headquarters  in  the  coal  mining  dis- 
trict of  British  Columbia;  doubtless  considered  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  peaceful  picketing. 


Worcester  pays  an  average  of  $641  per  annum  to  all  her  em- 
ployees, men  and  women,  skilled  and  unskilled. 
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CAUTION  SIGNS. 


Character  of  Danger  Signals  Recommended. 


NOTE :  The  following  article  has  been  issued  by  the  N.  F.  A.  Committee  on 
Safety  and  Sanitation  in  bulletin  form  for  distribution  among  the  members  of  the 
Association  and  their  employees.  Requests  for  extra  copies  should  be  addressed 
to^  and  suggestions  which  will  promote  the  safety  and  welfare  of  foundry  employees 
will  be  wdcomed  by  M.  W.  Alexander,  Chairman,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 


Caution  signs  are  like  special  watchmen  who  are  delegated 
to  stand  at  dangerous  places  to  say  to  each  person  who  may 
approach :    "Be  careful — There  is  danger  here." 

Watchmen,  however,  must  be  paid  wages  and  are  not  always 
available,  while  caution  signs  have  no  living  expenses,  are  not 
on  the  payroll,  and  as  their  cost  is  very  small,  an  ample  number 
may  always  be  kept  in  reserve  for  instant  duty  as  silent  guards 
men  when  dangerous  conditions  arise. 

Caution  signs  should  he  used  in  any  place  where  unusual 
danger  exists,  or  where  usual  danger  is  not  apparent. 

Yet  often  where  usual  danger  is  apparent,  as  in  oiling  ma 
chines  when  in  motion,  caution  signs  should  be  used  as  a  * 
constantly  repeated  warning  to  the  hardened  employee  who,  on 
account  of  long  contact  with  such  danger,  may  become  indif- 
ferent to  it. 

When  workmen  are  repairing  cranes,  or  working  on  any 
other  overhead  structure,  a  caution  sign  stationed  underneath 
quietly  but  effectually  warns  those  below  of  the  danger  of  fall- 
ing tools  or  materials. 

Where  excavations  have  been  made  and  men  are  liable  to 
stumble  into  them ;  where  a  temporary  entrance  leads  to  a  track 
on  which  moving  industrial  cars  are  apt  to  surprise  and  endan- 
ger the  unwary  workman;  where  a  rapidly  moving  belt  or 
machine  is  located  inside  of  a  door,  into  which  an  employee 
may  rush  headlong ;  where  men  run  the  risk  of  bumping  their 
heads  upon  a  low  rafter  in  the  cupola  room  or  upon  a  danger- 
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ous  projection  in  the  sand  shed  which  may  not  be  apparent ;  or 
where  there  are  electrical  hazards ;  for  all  of  these  and  similar 
conditions,  caution  signs  may  be  utilized  to  assist  in  safeguard- 
ing workmen. 

While  such  unsafe  conditions  are  being  remedied,  the  use  of 
caution  signs  affords  considerable  protection.  In  the  interim  a 
suitable  guard  for  the  belt  or  machine  can  be  provided,  the 
cupola  roof  raised  or  the  floor  lowered,  the  dangerous  projec- 
tions in  the  sand  shed  eliminated,  or  such  other  safety  measures 
installed  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  may  require  and  permit. 

When,  however,  proper  remedies  have  been  applied,  the  cau- 
tion signs  should  immediately  be  removed.  Caution  signs  talk 
loudest  if  displayed  only  when  real  danger  is  imminent;  they 
are  most  conspicuously  on  the  job  if  they  are  conspicuously 
absent  when  there  is  no  job  for  them.  Therefore  they  should 
be  kept  out  of  sight  when  not  in  active  use,  and  not  merely 
shoved  aside. 

Vet  the  caution  sign  must  be  considered  only  in  the  light  of 
a  temporary  measure ;  the  elimination  of  the  dangerous  condi- 
tion must  be  the  goal.  A  "Look  Out  for  the  Locomotive" 
caution  sign  is  good ;  the  abolished  grade  crossing  is  best. 

In  all  ages,  signs  and  signals  of  one  form  or  another  have 
been  used  to  transmit  messages  of  warning.  Primitive  peoples 
employed  special  gestures,  such  as  waving  of  hands  or  of 
branches  of  trees,  to  convey  messages  over  short  distances  in 
daylight.  By  night  or  day,  by  the  use  of  relays  or  drum-taps 
or  smoke-fires,  the  ancients  h3.ve  been  said  to  send  warnings 
over  great  distances  with  astonishing  clearness  and  speed. 

Polished  shields,  flashed  in  the  sunlight  according  to  a  pre- 
arranged system,  were  used  by  friendly  clans  to  give  each  other 
notice  of  impending  dangers;  while  darts,  arrows,  spears  and 
other  symbols  cut  in  the  rocks  or  in  the  bark  of  trees,  in  con- 
formity to  a  secret  code,  were  utilized  as  permanent  signs  by 
one  tribe  of  savages  to  caution  another  tribe  of  the  dangers  of 
a  particular  locality.  To  warn  of  dangers  at  sea,  wood  fires 
were  kept  burning  at  night  upon  stone  towers  or  upon  high 
cliflFs. 
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As  men  became  more  skilled  in  the  use  of  materials,  and  as 
the  changing  environment  and  activities  of  the  people  demanded 
more  efficient  protection,  new  methods  of  expressing  warnings 
by  signs  and  signals  were  developed.  The  definite  purpose  to 
be  accomplished  in  each  case  determined  their  shape  and  char- 
acter. Consideration  of  permanency  or  temporary  usage,  and 
of  justified  cost  influenced  the  selection  of  the  material  and 
construction.  The  nature  of  the  danger  of  which  caution  signs 
were  to  warn,  and  the  class  of  people  whom  they  were  to  cau- 
tion, dictated  what  inscription,  if  any,  would  best  serve  the 
purpose  desired.  Thus  the  waving  tree  branch  grew  into  a 
system  of  colored  signal  flags,  while  the  permanent  S3rmbols  cut 
in  rocks  or  trees  were  succeeded  by  the  caution  sign  painted 
on  wood  or  metal.  Drum-taps  and  smoke-fires  and  flaming 
beacons  were  the  forerunners  of  the  torpedo,  the  bell-buoy,  the 
fog-horn,  the  whistle,  the  light-house  and  the  electric  flash. 

Where  caution  signs  were  used  in  connection  wtih  the  indoor 
activities  of  men  or  in  outdoor  places  where  men  worked  more 
or  less  permanently,  single  words  at  first,  simple  phrases  later, 
and  finally  extended  notices  were  employed  to  express  mes- 
sages of  warning. 

As  the  character  of  the  working  force  in  American  indus- 
tries changed  through  the  infusion  of  large  numbers  of  foreign 
laborers^  many  of  whom  were  ignorant  of  the  English  language, 
the  notices  of  warning  were  translated  into  foreign  tongues 
and  so  inscribed  on  caution  signs.  Where  a  number  of  lan- 
guages were  used  the  signs  either  became  too  large  for  con- 
venience or  the  inscriptions  too  small  to  be  easily  read. 

Man's  ingenuity,  therefore,  turned  to  pictorial  designs  as  a 
universal  means  of  talking  to  people  of  all  tongues.  So  the 
picture  of  a  skull  and  cross-bones  found  large  acceptance  as  a 
message  of  caution ;  and  the  fist  of  Thor  gripping  a  thunderbolt 
became  a  much-favored  design  as  a  warning  of  electrical 
hazards. 

Pictorial  designs,  however,  are  apt  to  attract  attention  to 
the  design  itself  rather  than  to  its  purpose.    The  first  impres- 
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sion  made  by  a  pictorial  sign  is  "There  is  a  PICTURE  here ; 
what  does  it  mean?"  While  the  important  requirement  of  a 
caution  sign  is  to  say  simply  and  forcefully:  '*Be  careful — 
There  is  DANGER  here." 

Of  late  the  use  of  a  red  disc  with  no  words  or  pictures  what- 
ever upon  it,  has  been  advanced  as  a  simple  and  yet  expressive 
caution  sign.  This  has  no  doubt  followed  the  accepted  practice 
of  railroads,  and  its  only  objection  may  spring  from  the  fact 
that,  as  it  is  a  universally  accepted  caution  sign  in  railroad 
operation,  there  is  fear  that  its  general  application  to  all  dan- 
gers may  weaken  the  strong  effect  it  now  holds  in  connection 
with  railroad  dangers.  In  order  that  familiarity  may  not  breed 
contempt,  the  extraordinary  hazard  in  railroad  operation 
should  have  all  the  protection  which  a  distinctive  railroad  cau- 
tion sign  can  provide. 

With  these  facts  in  mind, 'the  N.  F.  A.  committee  decided  to 
recommend  for  general  purposes  a  caution  sign  on  which  the 
word  DANGER  is  displayed  in  plain  white  capital  letters,  on 
a  red  background. 


Figure  A. 

The  word  DANGER  is  forceful  and  conveys  the  idea  of 
caution  and  danger  more  clearly  than  any  other  word  in  the 
English  language ;  it  is  therefore  eminently  effective  in  warn- 
ing men  who  can  read  English.  It  was  selected,  however,  not 
merely  as  a  suitable  word,  but  primarily  as  a  word  picture  or  as 
a  symbol  of  danger  which,  when  once  explained,  will  be  recog- 
nized as  such  by  all  workmen,  no  matter  what  language  they 
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read.  It  is  a  short  word  which  fastens  itself  readily  upon  the 
minds  of  men ;  to  the  foreign-speaking  workmen  it  becomes  a 
symbol  which  stands  for  the  proper  word  in  their  own 
language. 

Plain  capital  letters  should  always  be  used,  for  the  word 
Danger  when  expressed  Danger  does  not  convey  the  same 
picture  as  the  symbol  DANGER.  There  should  be  no  em- 
bellishment whatever  upon  the  sign.  Unhampered  by  fanciful 
or  startling  designs  of  any  sort,  this  word  stands  out  most 
clearly  as  the  symbol  of  danger. 

Where  a  special  purpose  requires  it  other  words  may  be 
added  or  substituted  to  point  out  the  specific  nature  and  locality 
of  the  hazard. 

The  chief  consideration  in  choosing  red  for  the  background 
and  white  for  the  letters  was  to  effect  a  strong  contrast  between 
the  two.  At  the  same  time  it  was  recognized  that  red  had  been 
the  universal  danger  color  for  many  generations.  Oftentimes, 
however,  white  letters  on  blue  blackground,  or  black  or  blue 
letters  on  white  background,  are  used. 

Caution  signs  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  approaching  persons  before  they  reach  the  dan- 
ger zone.  Ordinarily,  letters  3  inches  high  on  ample  back- 
ground will  meet  the  requirements,  while  smaller  signs  of  cor- 
responding proportions  will  be  satisfactory  when  they  need  to 
be  noticed  only  at  close  range. 

In  selecting  the  material  of  which  caution  signs  are  to  be 
made,  due  regard  must  be  given  to  the  question  of  perma- 
nency, and  their  ability  to  withstand  exposure  to  high  tem- 
peratures if  used  around  furnaces,  or  to  endure  extreme 
weather  conditions  when  used  outdoors.  Enameled  or  painted 
metal  signs  are,  of  course,  most  durable  and  are  suitable  for 
nearly  every  purpose.  Less  expensive  signs  may  be  printed, 
painted  or  stenciled  upon  paper,  muslin,  oilcloth,  hard  fiber,  tin 
or  wood.  Paper  or  muslin  signs  will  have  longer  life  if 
attached  to  backs  made  of  wood,  hard  fiber  or  tin,  and  then 
varnished.    Signs  used  in  proximity  to  electrical  apparatus,  if 
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made  of  metal,  should  always  be  mounted  on  wooden  or  hard 
fiber  backs,  at  least  2  inches  larger  each  way  than  the  metal 
signs ;  but  it  is  safer  to  mak^  them  entirely  of  wood  or  hard 
fiber. 

Caution  signs  may  be  either  of  the  wall-type  or  of  the  floor- 
type. 

The  wall-type  signs  are  intended  to  be  fastened  on  walls, 
posts,  machines  or  similar  supports,  or  to  be  suspended  in 
midair. 

Figure  A  illustrates  a  standard  wall-type  caution  sign 
7  inches  high,  18  inches  wide,  with  3-inch  letters,  which  allows 
sufficient  red  background  and  offers  good  proportions  for  a 
sign  of  this  character. 


Figure  B. 

Figure  B  illustrates  a  wall-type  caution  sign  designed  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  indicating  that  a  machine  or  device  is  out 
of  order  and  therefore  should  not  be  handled  by  any  unauthor- 
ized person.  For  this  and  similar  purposes  caution  signs  can 
be  made  smaller  and  with  smaller  letters ;  a  sign  6  inches  high, 
12  inches  wide  and  with  2-inch  letters  would  give  satisfactory 
dimensions. 

For  other  specific  purposes  caution  signs  of  similar  propor- 
tions may  be  inscribed  with  other  appropriate  phrases;  the 
wording,  however,  should  always  be  concise  and  clear — the 
shorter  the  phrase,  the  more  forceful  becomes  the  message. 
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It  is  quite  common  to  attach  caution  signs  to  machine  tools^ 
to  warn  the  operators  or  others  not  to  remove  safeguards  from 
the  machine,  or  not  to  clean,  oil  or  repair  the  machine  while  it 


EMPLOYEES 
MUST   NOT   REMOVE 
OR  MARK    INEFFECTIVE 

ANY  SAFEGUARD 
AROUND  OR   ATTACHED 
TO    THIS    MACHINE 
No, 


STOP   MACHINE 

BEFORE  OILING 

CLEANING 

OR 

REPAIRING 

IT 

No. 

Figure  C.  Figure  D. 

is  in  motion.  Such  signs  are  suggested  by  Figures  C  and  D, 
the  size  to  be  selected  to  suit  the  machine  for  which  they  are 
intended. 

Figure  E  shows  a  standard  floor-type  caution  sign.  It  should 
be  an  all-metal  sign,  for  it  is  used  mostly  outdoors,  is  handled 
frequently  and  must  withstand  severe  service.  The  sign 
should  have  a  tripod  support  with  pointed  prongs  to  make  it 
suitable  for  use  upon  uneven  as  well  as  level  floors,  whether 
made  of  cement,  brick,  wood  or  dirt. 

Since  this  sign  is  used  mostly  in  open  places,  the  warning 
notice  on  it  should  be  visible  from  both  sides;  and  inasmuch 
as  it  is  employed  only  for  frequent  temporary  use,  it  should 
be  so  constructed  that  when  not  in  use  the  words  of  warning 
may  readily  be  put  out  of  sight.  The  sign  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration is  therefore  provided  with  two  caution  plates  hinged 
to  the  tripod  stand  and  fitted  with  a  latch  at  the  top.  Figure  F 
shows  the  sign*  when  not  in  active  service. 

The  sign  should  be  of  such  height  that  the  s3rmbol  DANGER 
in  3-inch  letters  on  a  red  background  18  inches  long,  would 
stand  about  4  feet  from  the  ground,  which  would  place  the 
warning  in  a  convenient  position  to  attract  the  attention  of 
approaching  workmen.  If  the  sign  is  made  much  higher,  it 
would  become  topheavy,  unless  provided  with  very  long  sup- 
porting prongs. 

When  this  sign  is  intended  to  warn  of  the  danger  of  material 
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falling  from  overhead,  it  may  be  found  useful  to  paint  an 
arrow  on  the  sign,  pointing  to  the  source  of  danger ;  similarly 
a  horizontal  arrow  pointing  to  the  left  or  to  the  right  will 
serve  specific  purposes. 

In  nearly  every  plant  an  investigation  will  bring  to  light  some 
locations  where  hazardous  conditions  exist  and  where  caution 
signs  will  greatly  assist  in  protecting  the  workmen. 


r 

Pigure  n.      I  Figure  F. 

Yet,  even  though  the  premises  should  be  so  well  protected 
that  no  immediate  need  for  caution  signs  may  be  apparent,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  emergencies  may  arise  suddenly,  and 
caution  signs  should  then  be  on  hand.  It  is  therefore  advisable 
to  keep  a  supply  of  these  signs  in  a  convenient  place  for  instant 
service. 

The  employer  thus  combats  danger  by  anticipating  it. 
Remember — Personal  Caution  is 
the  Greatest  Safeguard — after  all. 
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The  Man  Wanted 


Never  was  there  such  a  damor  for  the  man  who  knows^is 
iradel  Whether  vnA  a  pen  or  hammer^  whether  wiih^ brush 
or  spade  he*s  equippedj^the  world^ demands  him,  calls  upon  him 
for  his  skill,  and  on  pay  day  gladly  hands  him  rolls  of  roubles 
from  iis^till.  Little  boots]ft  what  his  trade  is,  building  bridges, 
shoeing  mules  —  men  unU  corns  from  Cork  and  Cadiz  to  engage 
him  and  his  tools.  AU  the  world  is  busy  hunting  for  the  workman 
who*s  supreme,  whether  he  is  best  at  punting  or  at  flavoring  ice 
cream. 

Up  and  down  the  land  are  treading  men  who  find  this  world 
a  frost,  toiling  on  for  board  and  bedding,  in  an  age  of  hustling 
lost.  *'We  have  never  had  fair  chances.  Fortune  ever  used  us 
sore,"  they  complain,  as  age  advances,  and  the  poorhouse  lies 
before.  **Handy  men  are  we,**  they  mutter,  "masters  of  a  dozen 
trades,  yet  we  can't  earn  bread  and  butter,  much  less  jam^s  and 
marmalades.  When  u)e  ask  a  situation,  stem  employers  cry 
again:  *Chase  yoursdvesl  This  weary  nation  crowded  is  with 
handy  men!  Learn  one  thing  and  learn  it  fully,  learn  in  some- 
thing to  excel,  then  you'll  find  this  old  world  bully  —  U  will 
please  you  passing  well!*  Thus  reply  the  stem  employers  when 
for.  work  we  sadly  plead,  saying  we  are  farmers,  sawyers,  tinkers, 
tailors  gone  to  seed.  So  we  sing  our  doleful  chorus  as  adoum  the 
world  we  vdnd,  for  the  poorhouse  lies  before  us,  and  the  free  lunch 
lies  behirui.** 

While  this  tragedy*s  unfolding  in  each  comer  of  the  land, 
msn  of  skill  are  still  beholding  chances  rise  on  every  hand;  msn 
who  learned  one  thing  and  learned  it  up  and  down  and  to  and  fro, 
got  reward  because  they  earned  it  —  Tnen  who  study,  msn  who  know. 
If  you're  raising  sweet  potatoes,  see  that  they're  the  best  on  earth; 
if  you*re  rearing  alligators,  see  that  they're  of  special  worth;  if 
you*re  shoeing  dromedaries,  shoe  the  brutes  with  all  your  might; 
if  you're  peddling  trained  canaries,  let  your  birds  be  out  of  sight. 
Whatsoever  you  are  doing,  do  it  well  and  with  a  wiU,  and  you*U 
find  the  world  pursuing,  offering  to  buy  your  skill. 

— Walt  Mason,  in  Collier's, 
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OUTLINE  OF  POLICY. 


National  Pounders'  Association. 


LIMITATION  OP  OUTPUT. 

Arbitrary  limitations  of  output  on  the  part  of  the  molders  or 
arbitrary  demands  for  an  excessive  amount  of  output  by  the  mold- 
ers on  iht  part  of  the  foundrymen,  being  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
equity  which  should  govern  the  relationship  of  employer  and  em- 
ploye, all  attempts  in  that  direction  by  either  party— the  molders  or 
foundrymen — are  to  be  viewed  with  disfavor  and  will  not  receive 
the  sanction  of  this  Association. 


LIMITATION  OP  MAN'S  EARNING  CAPACITY. 

Inasmuch  as  certain  practices  insisted  upon  by  labor  organisa- 
tions tend  toward  counteracting  the  energy,  ability,  inclinations 
and  opportunity  of  molders  to  earn  greater  compensation  than  they 
are  now  receiving,  it  shall  continue  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Asso- 
ciation not  to  permit  the  limitation  of  a  man's  earning  capacity, 
whether  he  is  working  by  the  day,  by  the  piece  or  premium  system, 
thus  protecting  our  workmen  in  a  desire  to  improve  their  condi- 
tions. 

FINES  AND  RESTRICTIONS. 

Believing  the  action  of  labor  organizations  in  inflicting  upon  their 
members  fines  and  punishments  for  accepting  opportunities  of 
advancement  and  increased  earnings  offered  by  the  foundrjrmen, 
is  a  practice  tending  toward  a  deterioration  of  the  ability  of  the 
individual  workmen  this  Association  hereby  reaffirms  its  determi- 
nation to  prevent  the  imposition  of  fines  and  restrictions  placed  oa 
a  molder  for  the  purpose  of  handicapping  him  or  retarding  him  in 
any  way  from  putting  forth  his  best  efforts  to  produce  the  best 
quality  and  quantity  of  work  in  the  shortest  time  and  receiving  a 
proportionate  compensation. 

METHOD  OP  EMPLOYMENT. 

Bmplojrcs  will  be  paid  the  hourly  rate,  by  premium  system,  piece 
work  or  contract,  as  the  employers  may  elect,  and  the  workmen  so 
employed  will  be  required  to  give  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's 
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FREEDOM  OP  EMPLOYMENT. 

It  ia  the  privilege  of  the  employe  to  leave  our  employ  whenever 
he  sees  fit,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  employer  to  discharge  any 
workman  when  he  sees  fit. 

RELATIONS  OF  EMPLOYES. 

Every  workman  who  elects  to  work  in  the  foundry  of  a  member 
of  this  Association  will  be  required  to  work  peacefully  and  harmo- 
niously with  his  fellow  employes,  and  to  such  a  workman  the  free- 
dom of  employment  shall  not  be  denied. 

APPRENTICES. 

The  number  of  apprentices,  helpers  and  handymen  to  be  em- 
ployed will  be  determined  solely  by  the  requirements  of  the 
employer. 

APPLIANCES. 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  foundryman  to  introduce  molding 
machines  and  appliances  of  any  kind,  and  to  have  the  same  oper- 
ated by  whomsoever  he  finds  to  his  best  advantage  to  employ 
thereon. 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 

Disapproving  absolutely  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  members  of 
this  Association  will  not  arbitrate  any  question  with  men  on  strike. 
Neither  will  this  Association  countenance  a  lockout  on  any  arbi- 
trable question  unless  arbitration  has  failed. 

ARBITRATION. 

The  above  principles  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  successful 
conduct  of  our  business,  they  are  not  subject  to  arbitration. 

In  case  of  disagreement  concerning  matters  not  covered  by  the 
foregoing  announcement  we  advise  our  members  to  meet  their 
employes  either  individually  or  collectively  and  endeavor  to  adjust 
the  difficulty  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

METHOD  OF  ARBITRATION. 

In  case  of  inability  to  reach  a  satisfactory  adjustment  we  recom- 
mend that  the  question  be  submitted  to  a  Board  of  Arbitration  con- 
sisting of  two  of  the  employes  and  two  persons  engaged  in  ^m 
management  of  the  firm  or  corporation  involved*  and  in  case  they 
fail  to  reach  a  satisfactory  agreement  within  seven  working  days  a 
fifth  member  shall  be  chosen  by  these  four  and  the  majority  report 
to  the  Board  so  constituted  shall  be  final  and  binding. 
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In  prder  to  receive  the  benefits  of  arbitration  the  employe  or 
employes  must  continue  in  the  service  and  under  the  orders  of  the 
employer  pending  a  conference  and  decision. 

In  case  any  member  refuses  to  comply  with  this  recommenda- 
tion within  thirty  days  after  the  dispute  arises  he  shall  be  denied 
the  support  of  this  Association  unless  it  shall  approve  the  action 
of  said  member. 

WAGES. 

Employes  shall  be  free  to  employ  foundry  operatives  at  such 
wages  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  said  rates  to  be  governed 
by  local  or  shop  conditions. 

In  the  operation  of  piece  work,  premium  plan  or  contract  sys- 
tem now  in  force  or  to  be  extended  or  established  in  the  future, 
this  Association  will  not  countenance  any  conditions  of  wages 
which  are  not  just  or  which  will  not  allow  a  workman  of  average 
efficiency  to  earn  at  least  a  fair  wage. 


NOTICE 


Any  foundry  or  machine  shop  worker  who  desires 
regularly  to  receive  The  Review  is  invited  (if  his  name 
is  not  already  on  the  mailing  list)  to  mail  a  post  card 
to  the  office  of  The  Review,  Room  842,  29  So.  La  Salle 
St,  Chicago,  giving  his  name  and  address  to  which 
The  Review  is  to  be  mailed,  upon  the  understanding 
that  he  incurs  no  expense  or  obligation  by  receiving 
the  same. 

The  Review,  the  official  organ  of  the  N.  F.  A.  and 
N.  M.  T.  A.,  desires  to  have  all  molders  and  core- 
makers  and  machinists  fully  acquainted  with  the  policy 
and  purpose  of  these  two  Associations. 

New  applicants  should  state  whether  they  are  em- 
ployed in  the  machine  shop  or  foundry. 
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DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES. 


National  Metal  Trades  Association. 


We,  the  Members  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association, 
declare  the  following  to  be  our  principles,  which  shall  govern  us 
in  our  relation  with  our  employes: 

CONCERNING  EMPLOYES. 

1.  Since  we,  as  employers,  are  responsible  for  the  work  turned 
out  by  our  workmen,  we  must  have  full  discretion  to  designate 
the  men  we  consider  competent  to  perform  the  work  and  to  deter- 
mine the  conditions  under  which  the  work  shall  be  prosecuted,  the 
question  of  the  competency  of  the  men  being  determined  solely  by 
us.  While  disavowing  any  intention  to  interfere  with  the  proper 
functions  of  labor  organizations,  we  will  not  admit  of  any  inter- 
ference with  the  management  of  our  business. 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 

2.  Disapproving  absolutely  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  will  not  arbitrate  any  question  with  men 
>n  strike;  neither  will  this  Association  countenance  a  lockout  oa 
my  arbitrable  question  unless  arbitration  has  failed. 

RELATIONS  OF  EMPLOYES, 

3.  No  discrimination  will  be  made  against  any  man  because  of 
his  membership  in  any  society  or  organization.  Every  workman 
who  elects  to  work  in  a  shop  will  be  required  to  work  peacefully 
and  harmoniously  with  all  his  fellow  employes. 

APPRENTICES,  ETC. 

4.  The  number  of  apprentices,  helpers  and  handymen  to  be 
employed  will  be  determined  solely  by  the  employer. 

METHODS  AND  WAGES. 

5.  Employers  shall  be  free  to  employ  their  work-people  at 
wages  'mutually  satisfactory.  We  will  not  permit  employes  to  place 
any  restrictions  on  the  management,  methods  or  production  of  our 
shopSy  and  will  require  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay. 
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Emplojrcs  will  be  paid  by  the  hourly  nte,  by  ineiuium 
piece  work  or  contract,  as  tiie  employers  may  elect 

FREEDOM  OP  EMPLOYMENT. 

6.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  employe  to  leave  our  employ  when- 
ever he  sees  fit,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  employer  to  discharge 
any  workmen  when  he  sees  fit. 

7.  The  above  principles  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  soe- 
cessful  conduct  of  our  business,  they  are  not  subject  to  arbitratioB. 

ARBITRATION. 

In  case  of  disagreement  concerning  matters  not  covered  by  the 
foregoing  declaration,  we  advise  our  members  to  meet  their  eai- 
ployes,  either  individually  or  collectively,  and  endeavor  to  adjust 
the  difficulty  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  In  case  of  inability 
to  reach  a  satisfactory  adjustment,  we  advise  that  tiiey  submit  the 
question  to  arbitration  by  a  board  composed  of  six  persons,  three 
to  be  chosen  by  the  employer  and  three  to  be  chosen  by  the  eai- 
ploye  or  employes.  In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  arbttruF 
tion,  the  employe  or  employes  must  continue  in  the  service  and 
under  the  orders  of  the  employer  pending  a  decision. 

In  case  any  member  refuses  to  comply  with  this  recommenda* 
tion  he  shall  be  denied  the  support  of  this  Association  unless  It 
shall  approve  the  action  of  said  member. 

8.  Hours  and  wages  being  governed  by  local  conditions,  shall 
be  arranged  by  the  local  Association  in  each  district. 

In  the  operation  of  piece  work,  premium  plan  or  contract  sjrstem 
now  in  force  or  to  be  extended  or  established  in  the  future,  diis 
Association  will  not  countenance  any  conditions  of  wages  wUch 
are  not  just,  or  which  will  not  allow  a  workman  of  average  efi* 
dency  to  earn  at  least  a  fair  wage. 

Adopted  June  18, 1901. 
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Reaffirmation  of 

Open  Shop  Policy 


-♦♦- 


WHEREAS,  it  seems  desirable  in  a 
voluntary  Association  like  thb  to  pro- 
claim from  time  to  time  its  adherence 
to  those  policies  of  action  or  conduct 
which  experience  has  established  as 
being  worthy  of  continuance,  and 

WHEREAS,  a  decade  has  passed 
since  the  promulgation  of  the  OutHne 
of  Policy  adopted  by  this  Association 
in  1904, 

WE,  THEREFORE,  now  take  occa- 
sion formally  to  reaffirm  our  belief  in 
the  Justice  and  righteousness  of  those 
principles,  both  to  the  employer  and 
the  employe,  and  to  announce  that 
those  principles  will  remain  our  guide 
iii  all  dealings  with  our  workmen,  and 
will  be  carried  out  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  pasL 
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National  Founders'    Convention 


Welfare  Work,  Workmen's  Conq>eiiMtion  Laws,  Preven- 

tkm  of  Industrial  Accidents,  and  Educational 

Problems,  Princqial  Subjects  Discussed. 


One  of  the  best  attended  and  most  enthusiastic  meetings 
of  ^  NatioQal  Fooaden'  Association  was  that  held  in  New 
Y^  on  Noveniber  19th  and  20th.  This  convention  marked 
the  dose  of  a  decade  of  its  open  shop  administration,  the 
principles  of  which,  as  promulgated  in  its  Outline  of  Policy, 
being  unanimously  reaffirmed  and  their  continuance  assured. 

Due  to  the  unusual  number  of  strikes  called  by  the  Iron 
Mokler's  Union  the  past  year  in  furtherance  of  its  '^organiz- 
ing" campaign,  no  little  time  was  devoted  to  the  reports  of 
the  members  affected.  The  strike  at  Erie,  Penna.,  received  the 
most  attention,  for  the  reason  that  more  manufacturers  were 
there  involved  than  in  any  other  city  in  which  the  Association 
was  called  upon  to  render  support.  A  careful  and  detailed 
report  of  the  conditions  in  Erie  was  presented  by  Mr.  Thomas 
E.  Durban,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  efforts  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  to  effect  a  complete  organization  of  all 
the  craftsmen  in  the  city,  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  taking 
the  lead  in  the  campaign.  He  described  the  lawless  methods 
of  the  union  during  the  strike,  the  strenuous  measures  which 
the  local  authorities  were  compelled  to  take  in  order  to  en- 
force law  and  order,  and  the  close  harmony  and  co-operation 
among  the  manufacturers  throughout  the  difficulty  which  had 
resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for  the  open  shop  principles. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Alexander,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Safety  and  Sanitation,  gave  a  resume  of  the  work  that  had 
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been  done  by  the  committee  and  outlined  what  it  hopes  to  ac- 
complish the  coming  year.  Many  manufacturers  are  so  busy 
with  production,  he  said,  that  they  are  liable  to  let  it  crow4 
protection  aside  unless  there  is  some  stimulus  to  arouse  action. 
The  committee  furnished  such  stimulus  and  furthermore  made 
it  possible  through  co-operation  to  obtain  much  better  results 
than  could  be  secured  by  the  members. working  individually. 
The  investigations  made  thus  far  convinced  the  committee  that 
carelessness  of  both  employers  and  employes  was  the  chief 
caus6  of  industrial  accidents. 

In  the  course  of  his  talk,  Mr.  Alexander  exhibited  the  types 
of  goggles,  leggings,  molders's  shoes,  danger  signs,  etc.,  which 
the  committee  had  decided  to  recommend.  His  report  aroused 
an  unusual  amount  of  interest  on  the  part  of  those  present 

George  F.  Monaghan,  General  Attorney  for  the  Associa- 
tion, took  for  his  subject  that  of  "Union  Lawlessness."  He 
pointed  out  that  while  men  have  a  perfect  legal  and  moral 
right  to  organize,  those  unions,  which  through  their  constitu- 
tion insist  upon  the  closed  shop,  put  themselves  in  the  light 
of  interfering  with  the  execution  of  contracts  and  are  there- 
fore in  their  very  essence  unlawful ;  that  where  the  organiza- 
tion is  so  constituted  as  to  encourage  unlawful  acts,  it  has 
quite  as  a  natural  consequence  become  smirched  with  law- 
lessness. 

Mr.  Marshall  Gushing,  Washington  correspondent,  re- 
ported on  the  legislation  which  had  been  proposed  and  enacted 
the  past  year  at  the  instigation  of  the  union  leaders  and  its 
probable  effects  on  industrial  conditions. 

The  workmen's  compensation  laws  in  Illinois,  Michigan, 
and  New  Jersey  were  reviewed  by  Mr.  Staunton  B.  Peck  of 
Chicago,  Mr.  C.  H.  Gifford  of  Detroit,  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Mac- 
donald  of  Jersey  City,  the  opinion  being  that  these  laws  had 
been  satisfactory  in  a  general  way  and  had,  as  a  whole,  worked 
to  the  advantage  of  both  the  employer  and  employe. 

Those  present  at  the  Convention  Banquet  were  favored 
with  addresses  by  L.  T.  Marechal,  K.  C,  Montreal,  on  ^'Can- 
ada and  the  United  States ;"  Joseph  T.  Talbert,  Vice-President. 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  on  "Pending  Currency  Leg- 
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islation ;"  and  Rev.  Marion  D.  Shutter,  D.  D.,  of  Minneapolis 
on  *'Social  Justice." 

While  space  in  this  number  will  not  permit  of  more  than 
a  brief  mention  of  most  of  the  papers  presented,  those  which 
are  of  interest  to  The  Review  readers  will  appear  in  sub- 
sequent issues. 

PRESIDENT'S  REPORT. 

The  report  of  President  Briggs  is  in  part  as  follows : 
To  Members  of  The  National  Founders'  Association: 

With  this  Convention  we  close  a  decade  of  the  present 
policy  of  the  Association.  In  summing  up  the  results  for  this 
ten  year  period,  the  following  questions  arise : 

Ten  Years'  Progress. 

First:  What  was  our  condition  ten  years  ago?  Second: 
What  has  the  Association  attempted  to  do  to  ameliorate  that 
condition?  Third:  What  has  it  actually  accomplished,  or 
what  is  our  condition  to-day  with  respect  to  the  only  sub- 
ject for  which  we  are  organized  to  deal,  namely,  labor? 
Fourth,  and  lastly :  Have  the  accomplishments  been  worth  the 
price  paid? 

Attempts  at  Collective  Bargaining. 

In  answer  to  the  first  question — "What  was  our  condition 
ten  years  ago?" — you  will  at  once  recall  the  fact  that  the 
1903  Convention  marked  the  close  of  seven  years'  experiment- 
ing as  to  what  the  policy  of  the  Association  ought  to  be.  After 
an  honest,  straightforward,  energetic  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  of  the  Association,  it  was  plainly  evident  that  the 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  iron  molders'  union  in  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  it,  namely,  the  purchase  and  sale  of  its  labor  in 
a  collective  capacity,  was  a  complete  failure  and  what  we 
were  to  do  under  the  disturbed  conditions  was  the  problem 
of  the  hour.  The  solving  of  this  problem  was  the  work  dele- 
gated to  the  Council  and  officers  elected  at  that  Convention. 

Adoption  of  Present  Policy. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question — "What  has  the  Asso- 
ciation attempted  to  do  to  ameliorate  that  condition?" — I  re- 
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produce  extracts  from  a  letter  of  April  18th,  1904,  issued  to 
the  membership  by  the  then  President,  Mr.  L  W.  Frank  of 
Pittsburg,  Penna.: 

''I  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  herewith,  an  outline  of  poliqr 
to  guide  the  members  of  the  Association  in  dealing  with  their 
molders." 

♦  ♦  ♦  4(  ♦  ♦ 

"Having  been  led  to  believe  from  certain  statements  made 
to  me  and  other  officers  of  the  Association  by  officers  of  the 
molders'  union  that  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment upon  a  basis  outlined  by  our  Administrative  Council,  I 
appointed  a  conference  committee  of  eight  members  of  our 
Association  to  meet  a  like  committee  from  the  union/' 


**The  molders'  union  was  represented  by  its  officers,  who 
were  accompanied  by  business  agents  of  the  union  from  nearly 
every  section  of  the  country." 

"After  a  debate  lasting  four  days  and  replete  with  denial  by 
representatives  of  the  union,  of  important  facts  understood  by 
us  to  have  been  established  long  since  over  proper  signature,  I 
am  convinced  it  is  useless  to  pursue  this  course  further.  I  am 
also  convinced,  despite  past  assurances  to  the  contrary,  that  the 
union  did  not  intend  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Na- 
tional Founders'  Association  containing  any  of  the  principles 
for  which  we  are  contending." 

"The  tenacity  of  the  union  in  refusing  to  yield  a  single  item 
as  well  as  evincing  a  disposition  to  disr^;ard  many  of  the  civil- 
ities which  should  exist  between  persons  influenced  by  a  natural 
desire  to  reach  an  agreement  upon  equitable  footing,  led  me  to 
believe  it  necessary  diat  this  Association  adopt  the  provisions  of 
this  uniform  agreement  as  its  policy  and  adhere  to  it." 

This  letter  speaks  for  itself  in  no  uncertain  terms.  The 
essence  of  it  is  much  intensified  when  you  recall  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Frank  was  a  charter  member  of  this  Association,  familiar 
with  every  detail  of  the  enormous  amount  of  energy  put  forth 
during  the  previous  seven  years'  attempt  to  deal  with  the  iron 
molders'  union,  and  that  the  council,  after  a  prolonged  and 
most  careful  deliberation,  unanimously  adopted  the  Outline 
of  Policy  which  Mr.  Frank  referred  to, 

I  also  call  your  attention  to  our  G)nstitution  and  By-Laws, 
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which  were  adopted  by  the  1903-1904  Council,  and  which  have 
not  been  changed  from  that  day  to  this.  These  two  documents 
clearly  define  what  we  attempted  to  do,  namely,  create  free- 
dom from  unjust  unionism  for  any  of  our  members  who 
desired  it,  securing  to  them  by  force,  if  necessary,  that  which 
we  struggled  seven  years  to  secure  by  peaceful  methods. 

Results  Attained. 

In  answer  to  the  third  question — ^''What  has  it  actually 
accomplished,  or  what  is  our  condition  to-day  with  respect 
to  the  only  subject  with  which  we  are  organized  to  deal?" — 
briefly  stated  the  Association  has  held  strictly  to  this  Outline 
of  Policy  and  accomplished  exactly  what  it  undertook  to  ac- 
complish. The  most  important  results  which  we  have  obtained 
for  those  members  who  have  asked  assistance  in  getting  relief 
from  unjust  union  restrictions  are: 

(a)  Removal  of  the  iron  molders'  union  limitation  of 
apprentices; 

(b)  Removal  of  its  limitation  of  a  molders'  output 
and  his  earning  capacity; 

(c)  Removal  of  its  minimum  wage  nile; 

(d)  The  creation  of  a  condition  whereby  the  molding 
machine  and  other  improved  foundry  appliances 
have  been  introduced  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the 
expectation  of  the  most  optimistic  manufacturer. 

In  this  connection,  please  note  also  that  every  one  of  the 
shops  we  have  been  caUed  upon  to  defend  this  season  has 
remained  steadfast  to  its  determination  to  run  an  open  shop, 
and  has  respected  to  the  letter  the  contract  entered  into  with 
the  Association.  Not  a  single  shop  of  the  entire  number  has 
surrendered  to  the  union. 

Benefits  Derived  from  Open  Shop  Policy. 

In  answer  to  the  fourth  question — ^"Have  the  accomplish- 
ments been  worth  the  price  paid?" — we  find  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  attempting  to  compute  the  benefits  derived  and  the 
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cost  of  ssime,  owing  to  the  fact  that  every  single  phase  of  the 
foundry  industry  of  the  United  States  has  been  benefited  by 
these  changed  conditions.  For  example,  the  removal  of  the 
limitation  o£  apprentices  gave  the  proprietors  the  opportunity 
to  secure  the^^irvices  of  bright,  capable,  intelligent,  well 
deserving  youn'g>  men  to  learn  the  trade,  and  this  in  itself  is 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  entire  industry. 

The  removal  of  this  limitation  Has  been  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  workmen  themselves.  It  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  rising  generation  to  learn  the  molders'  trade  unre- 
stricted, a  condition  which  was  impossible  in  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  foundries  for  many  years  prior  to  1903. 

Thfe  abolition  of  the  minimum  wage  rate  and  the  limita- 
tion of  output  have  given  the  workmen  the  opportunity  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  their  own  efforts,  to  be  permitted  to 
receive  compensation  in  proportion  to  their  ability  and  dispo- 
sition, to  produce,  and  has  given  the  proprietor  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  his  plant  to  its  full  capacity.  This  is  also  a  con- 
dition that  cannot  be  measured  accurately  on  account  of  its 
immensity. 

Second  only  to  apprentices,  comes  the  revolution  in  the 
method  of  manufacturing  castings  by  reason  of  the  molding 
machine  in  its  variety  of  application,  and  the  enormous  number 
of  devices  that  have  been  brought  out  by  reason  of  this  op- 
portunity to  apply  them.  Not  long  since  I  attempted  to  enu- 
merate the  number  of  machines  which  have  been  introduced 
in  foundries  of  this  country  during* the  last  five  or  six  years, 
but  soon  gave  it  up  as  a  hopeless  task.  Since  1906  wherever 
a  proprietor  has  been  disposed  to  adopt  modem  methods 
and  has  pursued  his  work  with  any  degree  of  vigor,  but  little 
opposition  to  molding  machines  has  been  placed  in  his  way. 
The  success  has  been  so  pronounced  that  the  union  has  prac- 
tically ceased  to  combat  their  introduction. 

I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  more  progress  along  the 
line  of  improved  appliances  has  been  made  during  this  ten 
year  period  as  the  result  of  the  opportunity  to  apply  the  fruits 
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of  invention  and  ingenuity  than  has  been  made  during  the 
seventy-five  years  next  preceding  it. 

Educational  Work. 

During  the  entire  ten  year  period  it  has  been  the  aim  of 
this  association  to  co-operate  with  others  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  is  consistent.  Success  has  been  obtained  in  many  instances: 
The  educational  work  in  conjunction  with  other  associations 
appeals  to  me  most  strongly  at  this  time,  as  there  have  been 
many  times  during  this  period  that  I  have  felt  the  attempts 
along  this  line  of  co-operation  were  not  as  apparent  as  we 
would  like  them.  During  the  last  year,  however,  several  As- 
sociations have  made  considerable  headway.  From  the  inter- 
est manifested  by  all  these  Associations,  I  believe  rapid 
progress  is  now  possible.  It  has  been  my  observation  for  many 
years  that  the  greatest  field  of  opportunity  in  which  to  exer- 
cise the  ounce  of  prevention  and  is  so  desirable  at  all  times 
lies  in  the  education  of  the  workmen  themselves,  and  second 
only  to  this  is  the  informing  of  the  non-employers,  especially 
the  professional  men  and  the  educators.  I  feel  that  the  next 
best  field  of  opportunity  lies  with  our  colleges.  The  fact  is 
that  college  faculties,  professors,  educators  and  students  to 
a  very  large  degree,  are  not  properly  informed,  but  be  it  said 
to  their  credit,  they  are  anxious  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  true  conditions  of  this  labor  problem.  The  union 
is  ever  ready  to  present  its  side  of  the  case,  the  employer  is 
rarely  to  the  front  with  his  side, 

Membership. 

The  membership  has  constantly  increased  since  1904.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  character  of  this  member- 
ship. I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty,  however,  did  I  not  call 
attention  upon  this  occasion  to  the  wonderful  cohesion  which 
prevails  and  has  prevailed  for  the  last  eight  years. 

Recommendations. 
It  may  be  proper  at  this  time  for  me  to  suggest  the  follow- 
ing recommendations,  as  they  voice  the  opinions  which  I  have 
entertained  strongly  and  increasingly  for  all  these  years. 
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First,  I  urge  you  to  maintain  the  form  of  organization 
as  now  constituted. 

Second,  I  urge  maintaining  THE  REVIEW,  believing 
there  is  no  effort  you  can  put  forth  which  will  bring  better 
results. 

Third,  I  urgently  recommend  continuing  the  present  policy 
of  the  Association,  both  as  it  is  outlined  and  as  it  has  been 
maintained  during  the  past  ten  years;  especially  do  I  urge 
that  the  Association  have  no  n^otiations  at  all  with  the  iron 
molders'  union,  until  such  times  as  it  and  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  of  which  it  is  a  prominent  component  part, 
change  their  constitution  and  methods  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  recognize  that  the  laws  of  our  nation  and  states  are  para- 
mount; and  that  their  own  rules  and  regulations  must  be 
subordinate. 

Conclttston. 

For  the  ninth  time  I  exercise  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  most  profound  appreciation  of  the  loyalty  and  assistance 
rendered  me  by  the  members  in  every  effort  I  have  attempted 
to  put  forth  on  their  behalf.  Without  exception  they  have 
always  come  to  the  support  of  the  Association  upon  request 
I  express  the  hope  and  belief  that  the  next  ten  years  will  see 
a  more  rapid  advancement  in  the  interest  of  the  work,  for  the 
performance  of  which  you  are  organized,  than  the  world  has 
ever  seen  before. 


COMMISSIONER'S  REPORT. 


The  Commissioner's  report  in  part  is  as  follows: 
To  Members  of  the  National  Founders^  Association. 

Gentlemen :  During  the  past  year  the  Association  has  been 
called  upon  to  give  its  support  in  combating  strikes  to  a 
greater  number  of  members  than  at  any  time  since  the  memor- 
able  conflict   of    1966-7.    Your  officers  have  endeavored  to 
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meet  promptly  the  issues  presented,  to  give  relief  to  the 
shops  affected,  and  continue  the  defence  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. 

The  support  of  the  Association  in  combatting  strikes  has 
been  accorded  to  32  shops  involving  1,239  men. 

At  the  time  of  our  last  Annual  Meeting,  the  Association 
was  combatting  strikes,  involving  11  shops,  from  which  349 
molders  and  coremakers  were  on  strike. 

In  every  instance  where  members  have  received  support, 
the  requirements  of  the  Association  in  continuing  the  defence 
to  an  unconditional  victory  have  been  complied  with. 

The  first  strike  to  receive  the  attention  of  your  officers  im- 
mediately at  the  close  of  our  last  Annual  Meeting  was  at  the 
shop  of  a  member  at  Indianapolis.  This  foundry  has  for  years 
operated  on  the  open  shop  basis,  and  under  normal  conditions 
employed  about  40  brass  molders  and  coremakers,  all  of  whom 
had  been  taken  into  the  union  with  the  exception  of  three  men. 
The  molders'  union,  through  the  Secretary  of  Local  Union 
No.  56,  sent  to  the  management  a  written  demand,  from  which 
the  following  is  quoted : 

"I  am  requested  to  notify  you  that  you  will  either  have  to 
nm  a  union  shop  or  a  scab  shop.  If  the  three  men  that  are 
not  in  the  organization  do  not  come  into  the  union  at  the  end 
of  two  weeks,  your  shop  will  be  struck." 

The  men  in  question  did  not  "come  in,"  and  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  National  Officers  of  the  molders'  union  a  strike 
was  called,  followed  by  the  usual  picketing  and  violent  tactics. 
Now,  bear  in  mind,  no  question  of  wages,  hours,  or  other 
issues  were  involved, — simply  the  demand  that  three  molders, 
emplo3res  of  long  standing,  be  discharged  in  order  that  the 
dosed  union  shop  might  prevail. 

Later  on  this  firm  was  obliged  to  go  into  court  and  seek 
an  injunction  to  stop  lawlessness.  A  permanent  injunction 
was  granted  and  with  it  a  judgment  of  $6,000.00  against  the 
molders'  union,  for  having  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  force 
an  illegal  thing, — ^the  closed  union  shop. 

I  mention  this  case  because  of  the  oft  repeated  statement 
of  the  union  officials  that  in  an  open  shop  their  members  are 
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discriminated  against.  Here  is  a  case  where  the  most  vicious 
kind  of  discrimination  is  undertaken  by  the  union  against  the 
independent  molder  by  depriving  him  of  employment  because, 
for  reasons  of  his  own,  he  refuses  to  join  their  organization. 

On  February  last  a  strike  took  place  in  the  shop  of  a  mem- 
ber at  Newark,  N.  J.,  due  to  the  refusal  of  the  firm  to  dis- 
charge certain  molders  who  had  failed  to  pay  some  special 
assessments  levied  by  the  local  union  to  assist  in  carrying 
on  a  strike  in  another  shop  in  the  same  town,  and  with  which 
strike  these  particular  men  were  not  in  sympathy.  This  strike, 
like  all  others  with  which  our  members  have  had  to  contend 
the  past  year,  received  the  sanction  and  full  support  of  the 
national  molders'  union,  and  was  attended  with  the  usual 
lawlessness,  picketing,  and  disorder. 

On  December  6th  last,  24  molders  and  coremakers  went 
on  strike  in  the  shop  of  a  member  in  St.  Louis  because  they 
had  followed  their  usual  custom  of  assigning  a  laborer  to 
work  on  a  squeezer  machine, — no  question  of  wages  was  in- 
volved,— the  issue  was  simply  the  right  of  the  management 
to  continue  to  operate  machines  with  laborers,  as  had  been 
their  practice  for  years,  or  ever  since  machines  had  been  used 
by  them. 

The  constant  recurrence  of  strikes  from  causes  as  above 
mentioned,  and  others  of  like  nature,  is  causing  an.  increasing 
number  of  our  members  to  refuse  to  give  employment  to  union 
molders,  but  to  insist  on  running  strictly  non-union  shops. 
These  members  contend,  and  I  believe  rightly  so,  that  having 
been  put  to  great  annoyance  and  expense  in  defending  them- 
selves against  strikes,  the  causes  of  which  were  unjust,  and 
for  which  the  men  had  no  real  grievance,  that  they  would 
hereafter  make  it  a  fixed  rule  that  any  workman  subscribing 
to  such  a  unionism  and  contributing  to  the  furtherance  of 
such  unjust  and  un-American  policies  could  not  get  or  retain 
employment  in  their  foundries.  They  realize  from  bitter 
experience  that  in  leaving  their  shops  open  to  all  workmen, 
regardless  of  religion,  politics,  or  union  affiliation,  they  are 
in  constant  danger  of  having  a  strike  the  minute  the  walking 
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delegate  or  union  officer  finds  he  has  a  majority  of  the  men 
in  the  union  and  feels  warranted  to  risk  a  strike  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing  the  others  into  the  organization. 

There  is  one  other  strike  to  which  I  wish  to  particularly 
refer,  and  that  is  at  Erie,  Pa.  Erie  is  an  important  town  in 
the  metal  industry.  It  is  growing  rapidly  and  for  years  has 
had  the  reputation  of  being  an  open  shop  town.  It  has  been 
a  place  where  an  independent  workman,  be  he  molder,  machin- 
ist, pattern-maker,  boiler-maker,  a  boy  wishing  to  learn 
a  trade,  or  a  laborer  or  helper  seeking  to  advance  himself  and 
improve  his  station  in  life,  could  find  employment  and  not 
have  his  progress  impeded  by  union  rules  and  restrictions. 

Large  ntunbers  of  both  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen  have 
left  other  points  and  located  in  Erie  during  the  past  few  years. 
The  mere  fact  of  their  coming  is  proof  that  Erie  held  forth 
promises  of  better  things  for  themselves  and  their  families 
than  the  point  from  which  they  came. 

Now  the  workmen  in  Erie  have  taken  but  small  interest 
in  unionism,  and  have  likewise  contributed  little  or  nothing 
to  the  union's  exchequer.  This  was  particularly  displeasing 
to  the  officers  of  the  molders'  union  and  at  the  time  of  the 
National  Convention  of  the  Molders'  Union  at  Milwaukee  in 
September,  1912,  it  was  decided  to  organize  Erie,  bring  about 
the  union  closed  shop  in  the  foundries,  and  compel  the  mold- 
ers  there,  some  1,600  or  1,700,  to  join  the  regular  weekly  con- 
tributors. 

Union  organizers  were  sent  to  Erie,  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  sent  some  of  their  best  emissaries,  until  a 
total  of  12  labor  j^tators  were  on  the  ground  and  in  action. 
Early  in  December,  the  discharge  of  two  workmen  from  the 
shop  of  a  member,  the  demand  for  their  reinstatement,  and 
the  calling  of  a  molders'  strike  brought  this  Association  hito 
the  defence.  The  strike  was  spread  from  shop  to  shop  by 
means  of  the  demand  for  union  recognition  and  a  signed  union 
agreement. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  year  and  analyzing  the 
causes  of  the  various  strikes,  one  is  impressed  with  the  fact 
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that  the  thing  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  union  offidak 
is  the  desire  for  the  recognition  of  union  authority,  which  they 
consider  more  vital  than  the  question  of  wages,  hours,  or  con- 
ditions of  work.  With  recognition,  which  carries  with  it  the 
union  closed  shop,  the  collection  of  union  dues  is  made  a 
simple  matter,  and  the  employment  of  the  individual  b  made 
contingent  on  his  keeping  in  good  standing  in  the  union.  With 
recognition,  the  union  officials  are  in  a  position  to  claim  credit 
for  every  shop  betterment,  every  increase  in  pay  that  is  made. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  all  the  unions,  comprising 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  (of  which  the  molders' 
union  is  one),  constantly  and  persistently  fight  efficiency,  dis- 
cipline, and  scientific  management,  in  short  oppose  every 
means  of  increasing  output  and  reducing  unit.  cost.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  these  unions  stand  for  monopoly,  violence,  and 
coercion  and  against  personal  independence.  They  hold  that 
the  non-union  man  has  no  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  a  job.  At  a  time  when  the  world  demands  of  capital  the 
utmost  commercial  freedom,  the  widest  competition,  the 
greatest  energy,  and  the  cheapest  and  best  service,  labor  unions 
stand  for  the  exact  opposite, — for  tyranny,  combination  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  higher  cost,  sloth  and  inefficiency. 

To  continue  a  foundry  on  the  open  or  non-union  shop  basis, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  management  be  constantly  on  the 
alert  in  preventing  union  agitators  getting  employment  in  their 
plants.  It  often  happens  that  carelessness  in  engaging  one  or 
two  strangers,  whose  previous  records  are  unknown  will,  in 
a  short  time,  be  instrumental  in  causing  a  strike.  Such  a  con- 
dition can  be  almost  entirely  eliminated  by  the  management 
making  the  investigation  of  all  applicants  for  employment  and 
the  general  labor  situation  in  the  shop  a  part  of  the  daily  rou- 
tine of  the  business. 

Again  do  I  desire  to  urge  the  importance  of  training  ap- 
prentices and  handymen.  If  we  hope  to  obtain  sufficient  mold- 
ers to  carry  on  the  business  in  the  future,  as  practical  men  we 
must  admit  the  necessity  of  training  apprentices  and  handy- 
men. A  duty,  an  obligation,  rests  on  every  employer  of  mold- 
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ers  to  teach  the  trade  to  the  largest  possible  number.  Under 
the  open  shop  conditions  now  prevailing  in  the  shops  of  a  very 
great  majority  of  our  members,  the  apprentices  and  handy- 
men are  much  more  profitable  than  formerly.  A  more  wide- 
spread and  extended  use  of  molding  machines  in  the  produc- 
tion of  castings  is  strongly  urged. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  E.  McClintock, 

Commissioner. 

REPORTS  OP  SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer's  report  showed  the  finances  in  splendid 
condition. 

The  Secretary  reported  a  membership  of  536  plants,  and 
the  largest  number  of  employes  reported  in  the  history  of  the 
organization. 

The  greater  part  of  his  report  dealt  with  the  work  of 
THE  REVIEW,  the  circulation  of  which  is  increasing  rapidly. 
It  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  workmen  are  hon- 
est in  their  opinions  and  want  to  be  fair  and  square,  but  that 
neither  they  nor  the  outside  public  have  an  opportunity  to 
form  impartial  conclusions ;  except  in  rare  instances,  only  the 
union  side  of  the  question  is  brought  to  their  attention  and 
their  opinions  of  the  employers'  position  are  deduced  entirely 
from  union  statements.  He  stated  that  if  honest,  reliable 
information  could  be  put  before  them  properly,  and  they  could 
be  made  to  see  the  dangers  of  union  domination  and  the  in- 
evitable result  if  the  present  uneconomic  and  unlawful  poli- 
cies of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  are  allowed  to  go 
unopposed,  there  would  soon  be  a  wonderful  reaction  against 
the  closed  shop  policy. 

ELECTION  OP  OFFICERS. 

The  retirement  of  President  O.  P.  Briggs,  whose  business 
duties  no  longer  permit  him  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to 
this  office,  occasioned  deep  regret  and  a  memorial  resolution, 
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referring  to  his  loyalty  to  the  Association  and  his  hearty 
and  unswerving  support  of  its  principles  during  his  two  year 
term  as  Commissioner  and  through  the  seven  year  period  that 
he  served  as  chief  executive,  was  adopted  unanimously. 
That  the  organization  may  continue  to  benefit  by  his  valuable 
advice,  bom  from  his  ripe  experience  in  the  conduct  of  its 
affairs,  Mr.  Briggs  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Administrative  Council.  William  H.  Barr,  President  of  the 
Lumen  Bearing  Company,  Buffalo,  one  of  the  original  open 
shop  men  of  that  city  and  who  served  a  term  as  president 
of  the  Buffalo  Employers'  Association,  was  elected  as  his  suc- 
cessor. 

General  Otto  H.  Falk,  President   of   the   Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing  Company,  was  elected  Vice-President. 

Commissioner  A.   E.   McClintock,  and   Secretary  J.   M. 
Taylor,  were  re-elected  to  their  respective  offices. 

The  length  of  day  for  plowing,  from  the  reports  of  2,000 
farmers  secured  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  9.65 
hours  a  day — about  the  same  kind  of  a  day  that  the  manager 
of  a  large  city  business  puts  in  every  day. 

DRAWING  THE  LINE. 

The  new  school  teacher  gave  a  boy  a  question  in  com- 
pound proportion  for  home  work  one  evening.  It  included 
the  circumstance  of  "men  working  ten  hours  a  day  to  com- 
plete a  certain  work."  The  next  morning  the  teacher,  in 
looking  over  the  little  pack  of  exercises,  found  this  boy's  sum 
wholly  unattempted.  Calling  him  to  her,  she  asked  why  he 
had  not  tried  to  do  the  sum.  The  boy,  after  considerable 
fumbling  around  in  his  pockets,  brought  forth  a  note  from 
his  father  and  handed  it  to  her.  Unfolding  it,  the  teacher 
read: 

"Miss — I  refuse  to  let  my  boy  do  his  sum  you  give  him 
as  it  looks  to  me  to  be  a  slur  at  8-hour  sistum  enny  sum 
not  more  than  8  hours  he  is  welcum  to  do  but  not  more." — 
Exchange. 
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THE  RELATIONS  OF  EMPLOYERS  TO  THE  PROB- 
LEMS OF  TECHNICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION. 


{Henry  V.  Gummere.) 
Secretary  of  the  Conference. 

Everyone  who  has  studied  the  subject  at  all  knows  the  in- 
timate relation  between  the  industrial  standing  of  our  country 
and  the  knowledge  and  the  efficiency  of  those  engaged  in  its 
industries.  WhQe  this  relation  holds  for  all,  from  the  humblest 
unskilled  operative  up  to  the  corporation  manager,  it  seems 
especially  important  to  have  those  in  the  lower  places  realize 
it,  since  their  educational  opportunities  are  certain  to  have  been 
the  more  limited.  Thousands  of  boys  leave  school  yearly  from 
the  lower  grades  to  go  to  work.  To  most  of  these  will  come 
later  a  keen  realization  of  lost  opportunities  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  making  up  for  them,  for  they  enter  commercial 
or  industrial  occupations  utterly  unfitted  for  advancement  to 
higher  positions.  What  they  can  do,  how  well  their  capabilities 
can  be  developed,  will  in  most  cases  depend  on  what  possibilities 
their  employer  brings  to  their  attention  and  makes  available. 
Most  employers  are  well  aware  of  this  and  try  to  help  those 
who  work  for  them  to  find  ways  of  gaining  the  knowledge 
they  need.  Experience  has  shown  that  as  a  purely  business 
proposition  this  pays.  A  young  fellow  whose  character  and 
habits  of  life  are  known,  whose  personality  and  ability  have 
been  tried  out,  is  usually  much  to  be  preferred  to  any  stranger 
when  appointments  are  made  to  positions  of  large  responsibil- 
ity. 

The  scope  of  this  article  will  not  permit  more  than  a  passing 
word  regarding  the  various  educational  agencies  which  have 
been  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  training  men  for  advance- 
ment. Its  main  purpose  is  to  point  out  some  of  the  many 
educational  problems  which  must  be  studied  in  order  to  de- 
cide upon  the  best  plan  of  procedure  in  any  given  case. 
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Associations  or  dubs,  whether  local  or  branches  of  a  na- 
tional body,  which  meet  periodically  to  hear  an  address  or 
participate  in  a  discussion  are  at  best  educational  only  in  a 
supplementary  way.  Any  study  done  in  connection  with  them 
is  not  consecutive  and  usually  to  be  beneficial  needs  a  founda- 
tion which  is  too  often  lacking.  The  corporation  school  is 
rather  new,  and  for  every  corporation  large  enough  to  organize 
and  conduct  one,  has  interesting  possibilities;  the  tendency, 
however,  is  always  to  train  for  immediate  usefulness  in  detail 
rather  than  in  broad  principles,  while  the  variety  of  courses 
which  can  be  offered  is  bound  to  be  small.  If,  for  example,  the 
school  is  organized  to  benefit  the  workers  in  the  shop,  what 
shall  be  done  with  those  in  the  business  ofHce  who  need  an 
entirely  different  training? 

A  correspondence  school,  either  within  the  corporation  or 
outside  its  control,  offers  the  only  means  of  systematic  study 
for  those  residing  at  considerable  distance  from  the  large 
centers  of  population,  or  where  the  number  of  persons  inter- 
ested in  a  given  kind  of  work  is  too  few  to  warrant  the  forma- 
tion of  a  regular  class.  When  schools  can  be  reached  where 
experienced  teachers  are  in  charge,  where  direct  recitation 
methods  are  used,  and  where  a  variety  of  courses  can  be  offered 
in  a  systematic  way,  the  establishment  of  regular  classes  in  off- 
duty  hours  offers  the  best  method  of  giving  the  desired  instruc- 
tion. These  usually  take  the  form  of  night  schools  or  evening 
classes. 

Night  schools  have  flourished  in  the  last  twenty  years  wher- 
ever established.  Their  advantages  are  fully  recognized  by 
those  who  have  been  attending  them.  Such  are:  immediate 
help  over  difficulties,  procured  by  having  an  instructor  at  hand ; 
the  opportunity  to  learn  by  the  mistakes  of  others  in  the 
class ;  compulsory  regularity  in  study,  so  important  even  to  a 
very  earnest  student;  the  stimulus  of  numbers;  the  desire  to 
stand  well  in  his  class ;  the  possibility  of  drill ;  and  many  others. 
Such  school  work,  offered  not  only  in  the  evening,  but  in  the 
late  afternoon  as  well,  is  likely  to  have  a  remarkable  growth  in 
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the  future.  To  the  general  public  the  work  which  is  being  done 
as  regards  both  scope  and  quality  remains  practically  an  un- 
known quantity  at  the  present  time.  Employers  are  just  wak- 
ing up  to  what  has  been  and  can  be  done  in  diis  way.  No  mat- 
ter what  educational  agency  is  used,  a  number  of  problems  arise 
which  can  be  solved  only  by  the  co-operation  of  employers, 
employees,  and  teachers.  What  courses  are  needed?  How 
much  time  can  be  required  of  busy  men  for  school  work  ?  What 
fees  are  suitable  ?  How  shall  those  be  accommodated  who  have 
long  distances  to  travel  and  high  carfares  to  pay?  Should 
classes  be  established  in  locations  remote  from  the  schools,  in> 
shops  or  in  offices,  but  under  the  control  of  their  trained  facul- 
ties? These  are  some  of  the  problems  which  have  never  been 
fully  answered.  The  answers  would  probably  differ  with  a 
change,  in  locality.  Other  questions  are  almost  wholly  the  con- 
cern of  the  employer,  such  as :  What  school  and  what  kind  of 
education  can  best  help  my  employees  to  gain  what  I  want  them 
to  know?  Which  of  them  can  profit  most  by  systematic  school 
work?    How  can  I  help  them  to  get  it? 

The  only  satisfactory  way  to  reach  a  conclusion  on  these 
matters  is  to  have  some  common  meeting  ground  for  all  inter- 
ests where  free  discussion  can  have  full  play.  In  Philadelphia 
steps  to  this  end  have  already  been  taken.  Last  Spring  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Central  Educational  Institute  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Drexel  Institute,  the  Franklin  Institute,  School  of  Indus- 
trial Arts,  Spring  Garden  Institute,  Temple  University,  and  the 
Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science  joined  with  representatives 
of  the  Philadelphia  Trade  Schools,  and  the  Philadelphia  and 
Camden  Public  Schools  in  arranging  meetings  for  the  purpose 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  one  another's  work  and  the  edu- 
cational problems  employers  have  to  face.  Wishing  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  wide  resources  of  the  Public  Education  Asso- 
ciation of  Philadelphia,  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  par- 
ticipating institutions  are  now  organizing  a  section  of  that  asso- 
ciation to  be  known  as  the  Industrial  and  Technical  Education 
Conference  of  the  Public  Education  Association.    The  mem- 
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bership  is  to  consist  of  educators  and  employers,  and  the  pur- 
pose is  to  seek  earnestly  the  solution  of  the  problems  arising 
from  the  needs  of  the  vast  numbers  of  young  people  who  have 
never  had  proper  opportunities  for  securing  that  knowledge 
which  will  pave  the  way  to  better  service  and  higher  responsi- 
bilities. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  movement  thus  started  will  spread  to 
include  not  only  local  representatives,  but  all  those  employers 
whose  employees  find  in  the  large  city  opportunities  which  can- 
not be  oflfered  nearer.  This  means  extending  the  work  to  a 
g^eat  many  miles  from  Philadelphia,  for  classes  could  easily 
be  arranged  outside  the  city,  managed  by  experienced  teachers 
who  are  specialists  in  any  given  line  of  instruction. 


OPPORTUNITIES  IN  AGRICULTURE. 


The  best  farmers  in  the  United  States  started  with  less 
than  $1,000,  most  cases  with  less  than  $10.  They  were  the 
Irish  and  German  immigrants  who  went  straight  from  the 
ship  to  work  as  hired  men  on  farms.  Out  of  the  $15  or 
$20  a  month  they  got  in  addition  to  their  board,  they  saved 
enough  money  to  buy  a  few  acres  of  land.  Is  the  city  man 
of  the  present  generation  too  weak  in  fibre,  too  infirm  of  pur- 
pose, too  lacking  in  endurance  and  initiative  for  this  process? 
The  most  hopeless  man  in  the  United  States  tomorrow  can 
drop  off  the  railroad  train  at  any  station  in  Kansas  or  Ne- 
braska or  Oklahoma  without  a  cent  and  within  an  hour  get 
work  at  $2  a  day.  Within  five  years  he  can  own  a  piece  of 
land,  and  in  twenty  have  a  comfortable  home  with  sons  and 
daughters  in  the  state  university.  He  need  only  have  a  rea- 
sonably strong  body  and  character.  To  the  hundreds  of 
Socialists  who  will  write  in  to  say  that  this  suggestion  doesn't 
solve  all  the  problems  of  the  universe,  we  announce  in  ad- 
vance that  we  don't  care.  We  are  more  interested  in  telling 
one  man  who  wants  to  do  it  how  he  can  do  it  than  in  specu- 
lating on  what  would  happen  if  all  the  poor  men  in  all  the 
cities  should  do  it — CoUier^s  Weekly. 
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DANGERS  FROM  SOCIALISM. 


In  calling  attention  to  the  serious  menace  of  socialism  and 
anarchy,  at  ft  convention  of  investment  bankers  held  in  Chicago 
recently,  Rev.  John  Cavanagh,  president  of  Notre  Dame  uni- 
versity, issued  a  solemn  warning  that  education,  and  education 
with  religion  in  it,  must  be  used  to  combat  this  evil. 

"Those  immigrants,"  he  said,  "have  brought  to  this  country 
their  ancient  grudges  bom  and  nourished  under  the  tyrannies 
of  old  world  kings.  In  their  hearts  the  love  of  God  has  died 
and  the  hatred  of  men  has  taken  its  place.  Hunger  has  aroused 
their  energies;  liberty  has  given  them  opportunity,  their 
interest  in  mankind  is  the  interest  of  the  wolf  in  the  sheepfold. 

"They  look  upon  the  wealth  that  labor  or  talent  or  op- 
portunity has  accumulated,  and  they  clamor  for  laws  to  destroy 
that  wealth  or  distribute  it.  They  attack  religion  because  re- 
ligion stands  in  the  way  of  their  purposes ;  they  attack  govern- 
ment because  government  is  the  contradiction  of  anarchy.  They 
frequently  threaten  to  destroy  both  the  law  of  God  and  the  law 
of  man  when  they  come  to  power. 

"A  few  months  ago  an  army  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World  tramped  through  the  streets  of  one  of  our  large 
cities  carrying  banners  on  which  were  written  the  words,  'No 
God.    No  Master.' 


Calls  Socialism  Greatest  Peril. 

"This  wretched  and  diabolical  philosophy  might  well  be 
ignored  if  it  were  adopted  by  only  a  few  freaks  and  cranks  of 
weak  intellect,  but  these  have  been  joined  by  malefactors  and 
agitators  and  demagogues  and  adventurers  and  soldiers  of 
fortune  so  that  socialism  is  now  without  doubt  the  greatest 
peril  that  looms  on  our  national  horizon. 
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"This  is  the  problem  Americans  must  solve,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  statesmen  and  of  men  of  influence  and  leadership  to 
address  themselves  to  this  all-important  problem  with  enei^gy 
and  promptness. 

"I  tell  you  that  the  best  way  to  fight  the  battle  of  principle 
against  anarchy  and  socialism  is  to  prepare  for  the  future  a 
breed  of  men  with  knowledge  in  their  heads  and  God  in  their 
hearts,  liberty  loving,  God  fearing,  service  giving  men  who 
understand  that  not  alone  on  battlefields  of  blood,  but  in 
forum  and  in  congress,  in  pulpit  and  on  platform,  everywhere, 
and  always,  must  be  preached  the  doctrine  of  obedience  to 
God,  devotion  to  country,  and  service  to  humanity." 


AMERICA'S  FIRST  SAFETY  EXPOSITION. 


The  First  International  Exposition  of  Safety  and  Sanitation 
ever  held  in  America  will  take  place  in  New  York  city,  Decem- 
ber 11th  to  20th,  1913,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Safety.  Safety  and  health  in  every  branch  of 
American  industrial  life,  manufacturing,  trade,  transportation 
on  land  and  sea,  business,  engineering,  in  all  of  their  subdi- 
visions will  be  represented  at  this  exposition.  It  will  be  the 
first  step  toward  making  a  representative  exhibition  of  the 
progress  of  safety  and  preventive  methpds  in  America. 

There  will  be  absolutely  no  limit  to  the  scope  of  the  exposi- 
tion. It  will  embrace  everything  devoted  to  safety,  health, 
sanitation^  accident  prevention,  welfare  and  the  advancement 
of  the  science  of  industry. 

By  a  special  act  of  Congress,  exhibits  from  Europe  and 
other  foreign  countries  are  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  Eu- 
ropean employers  have  cut  their  accident  and  death  rate  in  half 
by  a  persistent  campaign  for  safety.  There  arc  twenty-one 
museums  of  safety  in  Europe.  All  of  these  various  museums 
will  contribute  to  the  American  exposition. 
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INDICTS  LEADERS  OF  MINERS'  UNION. 


Colorado  Federal  Grand  Jury  Acts  After   Investigating 

Coal  Strike. 


(Chicago  Tribune.) 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  Dec.  1. — Federal  indictments  against  na- 
tional officers  and  organizers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  and  members  of  that  organization  were  returned 
this  afternoon  by  the  jury  which  investigated  the  coal  strike 
in  this  state.  Ten  indictments  were  made  public  and  fifteen 
more  were  held  until  arrests  can  be  made. 

Charged  with  mantaining  a  monopoly  of  labor,  these  na- 
tional officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  were  indicted: 

John  P.  White — President. 

Frank  J.  Hayes — ^Vice-President. 

William  P.  Green — ^Treasurer. 

Indictments  charging  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade,  in 
interfering  with  interstate  traffic  in  coal,  were  returned  against 
John  R.  Lawson,  Adolph  Gerner,  Robert  Uhlrich,  A.  B.  Mc- 
Gary,  Charles  Batey,  and  James  Morgan,  strike  leaders  and 
organizers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  Ed- 
ward Wallace,  editor  of  a  labor  paper  at  Trinidad. 

Jury  Reviews  Mining  Conditions. 

The  jury  prepared  a  long  report,  in  which  mining  condi- 
tions are  reviewed.  It  ends  with  recommendations  that  the 
mining  laws  be  more  diligently  enforced,  that  the  governor 
should  be  empowered  by  the  legislature  to  regulate  or  sus- 
pend the  sale  of  ammunition  and  explosives  during  strike 
troubles,  that  in  cases  of  dispute  both  parties  should  be  re- 
quired by  law  to  operate  the  mines  pending  settlement.  Finan- 
cial interest  of  coal  companies  in  saloons  is  denounced  as 
reprehensible. 

Methods  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  are  severely  con- 
demned, the  report  saying: 

"The  methods  pursued  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  in  their  endeavors  to  force  recognition  of  their  union 
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by  the  coal  operators  in  this  state  are  an  insult  to  conservative 
and  law  abiding  labor. 

Charges  Arming  of  Aliens. 

''They  have  brought  experienced  strike  agitators  and  have 
armed  hundreds  of  irresponsible  aliens,  who  have  become 
a  menace  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  and  even  the  lives  of 
our  citizens. 

"They  created  open  insurrection  in  southern  Colorado 
and  have  resorted  to  measures  which  all  fair-minded  labor 
oiiganizations  repudiate. 

"The  lawlessness  of  many  of  the  striking  miners  is  caused 
by  radical  agitators  imported  from  other  states,  who  inflame 
them  with  incendiary  speeches." 

CONFESSES  HE  ARMED  STRIKERS. 

Trinidad,  Colo.,  Dec.  3. — Robert  Ulich,  president  of  the 
local  union  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  confessed  before  the 
military  commission  that  he  had  supplied  strikers  at  the  Lud- 
low colony  with  arms  and  ammunition  the  day  preceding  the 
battle  of  Ludlow,  in  which  one  man  was  killed. 

The  commission  ordered  Ulich  detained  as  a  military 
prisoner.  Ulich  is  one  of  the  union  officials  indicted  by  the 
federal  grand  jury  at  Pueblo,  charged  with  violation  of  the 
Sherman  antitrust  law. 

Heads  of  the  Colorado  Federation  of  Labor  have  decided 
to  issue  a  call  today  for  a  meeting  of  the  allied  trade  union 
delegates  in  Denver  about  December  16  to  decide  upon  the 
issuance  of  a  call  for  statewide  sympathetic  strike  to  aid 
the  Mine  Workers. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson's  proposition  for  a  settlement 
of  the  coal  mine  strike  in  Southern  Colorado  by  arbitration 
was  overwhelmingly  rejected  by  the  miners  in  a  referendum 
vote.  Reports  show  that  the  vote  was  virtually  unanimous 
against  the  proposition. — Press  Dispatch. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY  EXHIBITIONS  AND 
ADDRESSES. 


By  William  H.  Doolittle,  Safety  Inspector,  National  Metal 
Trades  Association. 


A  very  effective  way  of  disseminating  information  relat- 
ing to  industrial  accident  prevention  is  by  means  of  lantern 
slides,  moving  pictures  and  photographs  in  connection  with 
an  address  on  the  subject  of  safety.  A 
number  of  such  exhibitions  have  been 
recently  conducted  by  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association  in  conjunction  with 
its  Worcester  Branch,  at  Worcester, 
Southbridge,  Athol  and  Orange,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  at  Nashua,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

On  October  14th  such  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  plant  of  the  Root  &  Van  Der- 
voort    Engineering    Company,    Moline, 
Illinois,  Mr.  W.  H.  Van  Dervoort,  Vice- 
FiGURE  I.  President  of  the  company,  being  Chair- 

Type  of  pardojed  in  boiler     man  of  the  Committee  on  Prevention  of 

room  tor  putuug  valves 

SS!SJ£*^!j^°thJ*^  Industrial  Accidents  of  the  National 
Deoc&co..  Moline,  lu.     Metal  Trades  Association. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Moline  "Evening  Mail"  of 
October  15th  is  a  description  of  the  meeting,  and  some  of  the 
views  shown  are  illustrated  herewith: 

"The  management  of  the  Root  &  Vandervoort  Engineering 
Company  conducted  a  meeting  last  night  at  the  factory  lecture 
room  which  is  of  paramount  importance,  not  only  to  its  em- 
ployes, but  to  those  in  every  factory  in  the  city.  The  purpose 
of  the  meeting  was  to  suggest  methods  for  the  prevention  of 
accidents. 

"This  was  the  first  time  that  such  a  meeting  has  been  con- 
ducted in  this  city  and  -for  this  reason  it  indicates  the  progres- 
sive and  humane  stand  which  the  industrial  owners  of  this  city 
have  taken. 

"About  one  hundred  listened  to  the  instructive  talk  which 
was  more  interesting  from  the  fact  that  stereopticon  views 
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were  shown.  The  pictures  were  taken  in  factories  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  showed  safety  devices  of  various 
kinds,  while  several  views  were  shown  that  recalled  fearful 
accidents  due  to  negligence. 

"W.  O.  Monroe  of  the  Root  &  Vandervoort  Engineering 
Company,  stated  that  in  selecting  a  committee  on  safety  for 


FIGURE  II. 

Guarding  of  neckyoke  machine   in  plant  of  Deere  &  Company. 

Moline,   Illinois.     Gear  guard  at  left,  belt  guard  at 

right  of  picture. 

the  plant  the  purpose  was  not  to  interfere  with  the  duties  of 
the  mechanical  foreman  on  safety,  but  to  assist  him.  And 
with  this  end  in  view  the  committee  had  decided  to  establish 
the  bulletin  plan  as  is  now  in  use  in  many  factories.  About 
five  bulletin  boards  will  be  placed  in  the  factory  on  which  will 
be  written  precautions  which  all  employes  must  and  should 
heed.  At  each  bulletin  board  will  be  placed  a  letter  box  for  the 
benefit  of  the  employes.  Any  suggestions  which  they  wish  to 
make  in  the  way  of  more  safe  methods  to  guard  against  acci- 
dents may  be  placed  in  these  letter  boxes  and  each  letter  will 
receive  the  personal  attention  of  the  committee.  He  further 
stated  that  the  committee  wanted  the  personal  assistance  of 
every  workman  in  the  factory  in  its  labors  to  prevent  accidents. 
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"The  views  shown  were  the  "dead  ends"  in  shaftings,  fly- 
wheels, emery  wheels,  unprotected  belt  shafts,  elevators,  punch 
presses,  motors,  buzz-saws  and  band  saws. 

"The  breaking  of  emery  wheels  contributed  its  share  to  the 
yearly  list  of  deaths  and  injured,  as  well  as  causing  great  prop- 
erty losses.  Several  views  showed  safety  devices  for  emery 
wheels  as  now  in  use  in  different  plants.  To  inclose  a  portion 
of  the  exposed  part  of  the  wheel  in  a  protector  is  perhaps  the 


FIGURE  III. 

Belt  guards   around   wood   planer   in   plant   of   Deere   &   Company, 

Moline,  Illinois. 

safest  prevention.  Dead  ends  in  shaftings  were  another  source 
of  accidents  and  it  was  suggested  all  such  dead  ends  be  inclosed 
within  a  protector. 

"Factory  elevators  not  properly  guarded  have  produced  a 
long  list  of  accidents  and  it  was  stated  that  high  gates  were  not 
only  necessary  but  trap  doors  to  close  over  the  elevator  opening. 

"Protectors  for  belts,  motors,  safety  devices  for  punch 
presses  were  also  given  due  consideration.  The  speaker  de- 
scribed some  accidents  which  resulted  from  the  lack  of  proper 
protection  to  buzz-saws  and  band  saws,  and  showed  by  pic- 
tures how  certain  industrial  plants  had  provided  for  such 
emergencies. 
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"The  great  lesson  of  the  meeting  was  to  impress  upon  shop 
foremen  the  importance  of  accident  prevention  and  the  fore- 
men were  instructed  to  enlist  the  aid  of  every  workman  in  the 
work.  The  men  were  complimented  who  were  givinc^  such 
consideration  to  a  work  of  humanity.  The  first  step  is  tiiat 
of  installing  effective  guards  and  safety  devices  and  the  next 


FIGURE  IV. 
Belt  guards  around  pole  machine  in  wood  shop  of  Deere  &  Com- 
pany,   Moline,    Illinois.     Note    that    one    section    of 
guard  is  removed  to  show  ease  of  dismounting. 

is  to  get  the  co-operation  of  the  workmen  in  using  the  devices 
and  keeping  them  in  place.  Strange  to  say,  the  very  ones  whom 
the  work  is  intended  to  help,  the  employes,  are  the  first  to  dis- 
regard the  precautions  and  even  remove  the  guards.  It  was 
stated  last  night  at  the  meeting  that  safety  devices  placed  on 
punch  presses  to  absolutely  protect  the  workmen  were  often 
disregarded  by  them  at  their  own  hazard.  To  find  the  employer 
and  the^  employe  working  together  for  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents to  the  latter  is  one  worthy  of  much  praise." 

Industrial  Safety  Addresses,  illustrated  by  picture  plaps,  laniem  sHdes 
and  photographs,  may  he  arranged  for  by  addressing  ifr.  John  D.  Hib- 
bard.  Commissioner,  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  Peoples  Ocm 
Building,  OMeago,  Itt. 
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DEMOCRACY  AND  BUSINESS. 


From  an  Address  by  Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin  of  the 

University  of  Chicago  Before  the  Central 

Supply  Association. 


Representative  government,  the  one  great  product  of 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  the  one  great  product  of  the  strug- 
gle for  constitutional  liberty,  seems  to  be  fighting  against  the 
rising  tide  of  the  initiative  and  referendum.  The  return  of 
the  government  to  the  people  becomes  sjmonymous,  perhaps, 
with  the  transformation  from  sobriety  and  reflection  to  hot- 
headed ambition  and  rashness. 

Respect  for  authority,  for  those  who  have  achieved  some- 
thing important,  for  experience  and  knowledge,  have  seem- 
ingly disappeared.  Crass  ignorance  reigns  in  the  market  place ; 
and  that  man  who  loves  to  plow  his  own  ground  and  bases  his 
claim  on  merit,  is  too  often  lost  in  the  crowd. 

We  have  democracy  growing  rank,  settling  policies  for 
America,  not  according  to  careful  study  and  insight  of  their 
merits,  but  according  to  its  effect  in  catching  votes.  An  un- 
trained, uneducated  constituency,  no  matter  how  honest,  is  the 
paradise  for  a  demagogue.  The  confidence  of  conceit  and 
passion  is  generally  in  direct  ratio  to  its  ignorance.  Why 
is  it  that  the  son  today  has  more  assurance  than  the  father? 
"Cheek/'  brazen  effrontery  and  cocksureness  and  unwilling- 
ness to  listen  to  criticism  are  the  mark  of  men  who  guide 
other  men  of  less  force.  These,  then,  I  conceive  are  some  of 
the  evident  results  of  democracy ;  but  do  you  realize  that  they 
are  as  old  as  Socrates  ?  The  same  characteristics  showed  them- 
selves in  Athens.  The  same  things  that  trouble  us  today ;  and 
yet  the  world  has  progressed  since  the  time  of  Athens.  Nev- 
ertheless, many  facts  and  opinions  are  changing  shape.  Some 
things  are  certainly  going  by  the  board.  Crews  mutiny  against 
officers;  but  you  have  noticed  that  officers  and  discipline  are 
still  the  nile  of  the  sea.  We  may  have  eruptions  of  ignorance 
and  passion,  but  sooner  or  later  the  shallow  and  the  criminal 
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give  way  before  the  inevitable  permanent  facts  of  ri^t  and 
progress. 

Democracy  in  its  old  significance  bore  on  political  rela- 
tions and  equality  of  treatment  by  the  government  Now,  we 
hear  of  industrial  democracy  and  economic  equality.  That  is, 
there  is  some  assumption  that  not  only  is  one  man's  vote  as 
good  as  another's,  but  that  one  man's  wages  should  be  as 
good  as  another's.  Right  there,  gentlemen,  is  the  break  with 
logic  and  with  human  nature.  All  men  never  were  bom  equal 
in  industrial  capacity.  In  fact,  the  whole  distributive  system 
of  wages  and  wealth  is  based  on  the  fact  that  some  men  are 
more  efficient  in  productive  industry  than  others.  A  few  years 
ago  that  would  have  been  taken  as  axiomatic;  but  there  is  a 
further  assumption  connected  with  industrial  democracy.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  existing,  system  of  industry  supplied  by 
private  capital  and  managed  by' individuals  is  unjust;  that  men 
are  not  getting  "social"  and  economic  justice;  that  there  are 
men  whose  large  fortunes  must  have  been  unjustly  accumu- 
lated. Consequently  we  are  made  aware  that  when  laborers 
in  any  field  having  formerly  received,  say,  three  dollars  a  day 
have  by  virtue  of  strikes  and  struggles  got  five  dollars  or  six 
dollars  a  day,  and  possibly  for  a  less  number  of  hours  in  a  day, 
they  are  not  satisfied.  They  have  no  intention  of  stopping 
the  campaign  for  higher  wages.  If  they  have  already  doubled 
their  wages,  why  not  set  to  work  and  double  them  again?  If 
they  have  gained  five  dollars  a  day  in  the  course  of  the  last  few 
decades,  why  should  they  not  keep  on  until  they  get  fifty 
dollars  a  day?    What  is  to  prevent  that  consummation? 


By  unthinking  persons  all  discriminations  are  thrown  to 
the  wind.  If  there  is  one  rich  man  who  is  evil,  all  rich  men 
are  evil.  Without  any  careful  examination  and  analysis,  it 
is  assumed  that  if  a  man  is  rich,  it  could  only  be  because  he 
got  rich  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  especially  of  his  laborers. 
Hence  the  theory  already  alluded  to  that  workmen  arc  right 
in  pressing  for  higher  wages  until  all  are  equally  rich.    That 
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is,  in  a  nutshell,  the  hope,  the  underlying  hope  of  industrial 
democracy. 

Now  let  us  face  that  assumption,  let  us  be  practical.  ''All 
the  fools  are  not  dead  yet,"'  it  is  true;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  saving  grace  of  common  sense  is  still  a  characteristic 
of  the  American  people.  Let  me  give  you  a  concrete  case 
which  I  am  personally  cognizant  of,  which,  after  all,  is  only 
typical  of  a  legion  of  other  cases.  One  of  the  cowboys  on 
a  southwestern  ranch  was  a  quiet,  silent  fellow  of  eighteen. 
He  rode  'well  and  knew  the  nature  of  a  cow,  and  that  is  a 
good  deal.  If  they  played  a  joke  on  him  he  took  it  good 
naturedly  and  said  nothing.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the 
bunch  of  boys  went  into  town  and  "blew  in"  their  month's 
wages  in  the  saloons.  Our  young  man  in  this  case  in  a  lone- 
some sort  of  way  stayed  on  the  ranch.  He  took  of  course 
the  usual  jibes  of  the  other  fellows  when  they  came  back, 
grinned  and  said  nothing.  He  was  fed  and  found  on  the 
ranch,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  $360  to  his  credit. 
That  went  on  for  three  or  four  years.  Suddenly  he  was 
known  to  have  preempted  160  acres  of  the  best  land  in  that 
region.  He  built  his  shack  and  stocked  his  farm  with  his 
savings.  He  was  a  good  judge  of  horses  and  cattle  and  he 
worked  indefatigably  on  that  new  farm,  which  was,  in  the 
words  of  the  old  adage,  truly  his  savings  bank.  In  one  year 
his  wheat  sold  for  $3,500  and  his  stand  of  alfalfa  was  as 
good  as  that  of  anyone  else  in  the  whole  region.  He  needed 
more  help  and  he  employed  some  of  the  old  boys  he  had 
known  on  the  ranch,  and  he  paid  them  more  than  they  had 
been  paid  in  the  saddle.  Then,  after  having  paid  for  his  farm, 
he  soon  had  enough  to  buy  the  adjoining  farm  of  160  acres 
for  cash.  He  had  a  rapidly  increasing  herd  on  the  open  range. 
There  was  then  an  open  range.  In  a  very  few  years  he  be- 
came the  owner  of  1,200  acres  of  alfalfa  in  Texas,  quite  apart 
from  his  other  farms  and  herds.  His  income  at  one  time 
some  years  ago  I  knew  was  over  $10,000  per  annum.  That 
he  invested  in  more  land,  he  bought  bank  stock  and  he  helped 
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build  railroads  through  the  southwest  and  in  very  recent  years 
he  was  popularly  known  as  a  millionaire. 

Now,  did  this  man  gain  his  fortune  at  the  expense  of 
others,  I  ask  you?  Any  other  one  of  those  mad  riding,  reck- 
less, frivolous  cowboys  could  have  done  the  same  if  they  had 
had  the  same  qualities  which  industrial  success  demands.  There 
was  the  rub.  Industrial  success,  gentlemen,  is  personal,  not 
social.  Society  today  or  yesterday  is  not,  and  has  not  been, 
holding  any  man  at  the  bottom.  It  is  the  personal  deficiencies 
of  the  man  that  are  holding  him  there. 

Industrial  success  can  always  be  won  at  a  price,  and  that 
price  is  an  observance  of  the  inevitable  rules  of  the  game, 
namely,  sobriety,  industry,  saving,  avoidance  of  speculation, 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  good  judgment,  common  sense, 
persistence,  intelligence  and  integrity.  No  social  system  ever 
kept  down  a  man  who  had  those  qualities.  Now,  after  all  this 
talk  about  unrest,  isn't  it  about  time  that  the  world  found  out 
that  industrial  success  can  be  won  only  by  the  possessor  of 
these  qualities?  Isn't  it  worth  while  to  have  the  practical 
operation  of  life  in  this  world  forced  upon  us  as  it  exists  if 
we  want  to  win  success?  Is  it  "social  justice"  then  to  pro- 
claim to  the  frivolous  or  the  careless  that  the  social  system  is 
responsible  for  their  scanty  means,  and  that  they  should  claim 
a  share  in  the  wealth  of  our  rich  and  successful  cowboy?  They 
say  he  should  be  made  to  divide.  The  cry  is  on  with  "social 
justice"  and  down  with  the  plutocrat  I 

Now  I  hear  someone  say,  possibly,  these  conclusions  are 
very  obvious;  but  how  about  the  great  "malefactors  of 
wealth?"  In  the  first  place,  size  is  no  crime.  If  a  business 
legitimately  carried  on  becomes  very  large,  that  is  a  mark  of 
success,  and  a  mark  of  phenomenal  opportunities  of  a  new 
country  abounding  in  great  natural  resources  and  inhabited  by 
a  rapidly  growing  population.  Great  fortunes  honestly  won 
are  just  as  possible  as  small  fortunes  honestly  won.  If  I  had 
time  I  should  like  to  describe  more  fully  certain  typical  for- 
tunes,   I  will  only  briefly  refer  to  a  few. 

Take  the  case  of  George  Peabody.    George  Peabody  vras 
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a  youth  who  marched  out  of  the  little  village  of  Danvers  as  a 
poor  boy.  He  went  into  business,  and  in  a  highly  honorable 
and  characterful  way  accumulated  a  large  fortune.  When  he 
died  that  fortune  was  left  to  the  Peabody  Foundations,  which 
have  done  so  much  to  build  up  education  in  the  earlier  decades 
among  the  n^roes  of  the  South.  Here  and  there  and  every- 
where there  are  large  Peabody  foundations.  Not  only  was 
there  a  fortune  honestly  made,  but  it  was  honestly  spent. 

Let  me  illustrate — and  I  will  not  bore  you  by  too  many 
cases — let  me  illustrate  by  another  fortune.  When  Howe  in- 
vented the  sewing  machine,  he  invented  a  labor-saving  device 
for  society.  The  enormous  saving  of  production  made  possible 
by  the  sewing  machine  allowed  hundreds  of  millions  to  be 
created  that  would  not  have  been  created  without  it.  The  small 
fortunes  that  came  to  Howe  and  the  early  manufacturers  of 
the  sewing  machine  were  but  a  fraction  of  the  enormous  ben- 
efits that  were  conferred  upon  society  by  that  sort  of  a  device. 

Let  me  take  one  other  case,  that  of  J.  J.  Hill.  J.  J.  Hill 
was  a  Canadian  who  came  to  this  country  without  any  funds. 
He  began  life  on  the  upper  Mississippi  as  a  stevedore  unload- 
ing freight  from  steamers;  almost  immediately  his  qualities 
showed  in  his  being  put  at  the  head  of  a  gang.  He  had  the 
quality  of  leadership.  Very  soon  he  mastered  in  his  own  mind 
the  whole  problem  of  freight  transportation  in  that  country. 
Right  across  to  the  west,  in  order  to  get  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  there  was  a  point  where  freight 
was  loaded  upon  steamers  to  be  carried  to  the  north;  and 
there  was  a  sort  of  inefficient,  unfinished  railroad  whose  bonds 
were  in  the  hands  of  Holland  bondholders. 

He  got  over  there  on  the  Red  River  and  began  to  run 
competition  with  another  owner  of  a  steamer  up  that  river. 
Next  they  united.  Then  he  and  his  friends  got  hold  of  that 
railroad  and  paid  the  price  that  the  bondholders  were  willing 
to  sell  their  bonds  for.  Then  he  b^an  to  see  it  was  more  de- 
sirable to  run  his  railroad  north  and  south  through  the  length 
of  the  fertile  valley  than  to  run  it  across  the  different  valleys 
which  stretched  to  the  west.    He  began  to  build  out  of  the 
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earnings  of  his  railroad  certain  sections.  That  was  in  the  last 
of  the  VO^s  and  the  early  years  of  the  'SO^s.  He  put  a  low  tariff 
on  cariying  fanners'  supplies  and  material  and  household  ef- 
fects into  the  interior,  and  charged  the  ordinary  normal  price 
for  the  carrying  out  of  their  products.  The  result  was  that  they 
rapidly  populated  the  valleys  as  they  built  northward,  and  after 
they  had  paid  for  that  section,  they  built  another  section,  until 
the  time  came  when  they  had  built  up  an  enormously  profit- 
able transportation  machine  without  having  capitalized  it  with 
one  cent  of  bonds.  Now  I  think  anyone  who  investigates  that 
case — I  am  speaking  now  of  the  early  formation  of  that  sys- 
tem. I  am  not  cognizant  of  the  details  of  its  present  manage- 
ment— must  know  that  it  was  perfectly  possible  and  legitimate 
even  in  railway  finance  to  plan,  to  build  and  to  organize  an 
effective  transportation  system,  aiding  and  assisting  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  existed,  without  taking  one  cent  away  from 
the  others.    ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

It  is  a  mark  of  -the  untrained  mind  that  it  can  make  no 
distinctions.  We  are  living  today  in  such  an  hysterical  age 
that  no  discriminating  judgment  seems  to  be  popular.  So  I 
say  the  business  world  must  face  the  fact  that  half-baked 
teachings  of  demagogues,  and  appeals  to  prejudice,  have  made 
the  masses  of  the  people  believe  today  that  if  a  man  is  very 
rich,  he  is  necessarily  a  bad  man,  who  has  gained  riches  at 
the  expense  of  others. 

The  quality  of  political  democracy  is,  as  I  have  said,  by 
facile  logic  easily  transferred  over  to  industrial  democracy; 
but  those  two  realms  of  human  action  are  founded  on  rad- 
ically different  basis  and  conditions.  What  is  true  of  the  one 
is  not  true  of  the  other.  All  men  have  or  should  have  equal 
rights  before  the  law.  Each  should  have  equal  protection  to 
life  and  property.  But  if  A  is  sober  and  thrifty,  and  saves 
up  $10,000,  and  if  B  is  never  sober  and  perhaps  owns  only 
his  horse,  then  the  state  owes  A  the  same  protection  over  his 
$10,000  that  it  owes  to  B  over  his  horse ;  and  the  principle  is 
the  same  whether  A  has  $10,000  or  $100,000,000,  provided— 
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note  that  proviso — ^provided  he  docs  not  violate  the  rights  of 
others. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  should  like  to  present.  This 
vague  area  in  which  increased  action  by  the  state  is  urged,  is 
a  paradise  for  dreamers,  sentimentalists  and  revolutionists.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  one  of  the  side  shows  of  industrial  democ- 
racy is  the  "return  of  the  government  to  the  people."  If  any 
wrong  is  being  done  and  the  law  is  silent,  then  the  sooner  a 
law  is  made  to  meet  the  situation,  the  better.  We  are  all  agreed 
upon  that.  However,  the  face  of  the  business  world  is  chang- 
ing. New  methods  of  doing  business  are  superseding  old  ones. 
Centers  of.  trade  are  shifting,  distances  are  increasing,  inter- 
national relations  affect  our  daily  transactions.  The  regulation 
of  the  rights  of  individuals  in  these  new  relations  is  a  very 
delicate  and  a  very  serious  matter.  For  instance,  the  develop- 
ment of  irrigation  and  water  power  has  forced  the  creation 
of  a  new  body  of  law.  Also  the  very  form  of  our  government, 
with  state  and  federal  laws  applying  over  the  same  territor>', 
raises  a  whole  series  of  new  problems  as  to  interstate  com- 
merce and  the  regulation  of  monopoly.  And  these  new  prob- 
lems are  l^on.  They  are  at  once  new  and  difficult.  Now 
with  the  history  of  the  growth  of  civil  liberty  behind  us,  and 
with  the  experience  of  centuries  to  warn  us,  to  what  kind  of 
persons  and  in  what  way  should  we  entrust  the  solution  of 
these  problems? 

The  finest  flower  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  as  I  said, 
its  gift  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  representative  government. 
What  is  implied  in  that?  Simply  that  difficult  matters  of  law- 
making should  not  be  left  to  the  untrained  body  of  all  citizens, 
but  that  the  whole  body  should  freely  pick  out  the  best  trained, 
best  qualified,  and  tell  them  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  this 
expert  service;  since  the  average  citizen  busy  at  his  industry 
has  no  time  or  capacity  for  specialized  study. 

That,  gentlemen,  is  practical,  intelligent  government  for 
the  people  and  by  the  people.  It  is  the  application  of  the  old 
doctrine  of  a  proper  division  of  labor. 

Democracy  gives  an  open  forum  for  all  kinds  of  opinion 
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from  conservatism  to  radicalism  and  even  worse;  and  that  is 
as  it  should  be.  If  established  institutions  are  the  best,  they 
will  survive  without  question;  but  we  are  undoubtedly  in  for 
a  hot  debate  on  fundamentals.  For  one,  I  welcome  that  dis- 
cussion, for  after  full  and  free  discussion  the  American  people 
have  never  gone  far  wrong.  A  state  is  dead  that  cannot  bear 
free  discussion;  but  the  situation  calls  for  serious  and  alert 
action  to  watch  that  the  rights  of  legitimate  business  are  well 
defended  and  not  weakened.  Attacks  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  basis  for  discouragement,  but  rather  as  a  stimulus  for  virile 
thinking  and  activity.  A  dead  fish  can  float  down  stream,  but 
only  a  live  fish  can  swim  up  stream. 

There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  of  a  tendency  in  modem 
industrial  democracy  to  an  exaggerated  doctrine  of  equality. 
By  that  I  mean  a  tendency  to  regard  all  men  as  having  a  right 
to  an  equal  share  of  wealth,  independent  of  the  God-given  dif- 
ferences of  mind  and  body.  Dissatisfaction  with  existing 
shares  as  now  distributed  is  general,  and  few  there  are  who 
are  trained  to  explain  why  rewards  are  what  they  are  today. 
If  dissatisfaction  is  general,  if  economic  honesty  and  training 
are  rare,  you  have  an  inevitable  field  for  agitation.  It  would 
be  strange  if  you  did  not  have  it.  Educating  the  public  in 
intelligence,  however,  is  the  obvious  remedy ;  but  such  a  spread 
of  education  in  economics  is  a  very  slow  process.  Meanwhile, 
gusts  of  public  opinion,  no  matter  how  wrong,  are  certain  to 
arise.  The  kind  of  legislators  we  have  are  likely  to  respond 
to  public  opinion  in  order  to  retain  ofiice. 

As  to  the  final  result,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt.  The 
light-headed  agitator  and  his  party,  buoyed  up  by  the  inflated 
gas  of  passion,  may  have  a  brief  day  of  triumph,  a  brief  swing 
of  gbry  in  the  sky,  but  it  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  destruc- 
tive fall  to  cold  facts.  In  the  process  of  educating  the  public, 
both  conservatives  and  radicals  are  going  to  suffer;  but  the 
whole  history  of  the  race  shows  that  the  true  wisdom  of  com- 
mon sense  lying  in  between  the  extremes  of  both  sides  is  cer- 
tain to  return,  and  then  extremes  will  be  diminished  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  education  of  the  public. 
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THE    SAFETY    ASPECT    OF    FOUNDRY    FLOORS 
AND  YARDS. 


Bulletins  No.  3  and  No.  4  of  the  N.  F.  A.  Committee  on 
Safety  and  Sanitation. 


In  foundry  practice,  as  in  games  of  physic  al  skill,  critical 
situations  constantly  arise  which  call  for  clever  and  rapid  ac- 
tion ;  it  is  then  that  the  men  who  play  the  game  must  have  a 
sure  foothold  in  order  to  prevent  failure  or  injury  by  accident. 

{The  foundry  floor  is  the  foundryman's  principal  field  of 
action);  and  because  experience  has  proven  that  many  acci- 
dents are  due  to  improper  footways  upon  such  floors,  it  is 
advisable  to  study  the  character  of  these  accidents  and  to  con- 
sider what  may  be  done  to  prevent  them. 


"Sometimes  the  workman,  full  ladle  in  hand,  collides  with,  or  stumbles 
over  articles  lying  upon  the  floor ;  or  he  must  thread  an  awkward  passage 
through  unsuitable  aisles,  or  climb  over  moulds,  flasks  or  other  para- 
phernalia where  no  aisles  are  provided." 

The  most  common  and  perhaps  the  most  serious  form  of 
accidents  which  occur  in  foundries  is  that  of  bums  by  molten 
metal.  These  accidents  are  usually  caused  by  "spills"  as  the 
workman  carries  his  ladle  over  irregular  places,  when  he  im- 
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parts  an  excessive  billowy  motion  to  the  metal  and  causes  it 
to  slop  over  the  ladle's  sides.  Such  accidents  also  happen  when 
the  workman,  full  ladle  in  hand,  collides  with  or  stumbles 
over  articles  lying  upon  the  floor,  or  when  he  must  thread  -an 
awkward  passage  through  unsuitable  or  narrow  aisles,  or  climb 
over  moulds,  flasks  or  other  paraphernalia  where  no  aisles 
are  provided;  or  when  the  restricted  condition  of  the  aisle 
causes  workmen  to  jostle  each  other  in  passing.  Other  forms 
of  accidents  are  caused  by  improper  floors,  as  when  workmen, 
who  must  retreat  quickly  to  avoid  an  impending  danger,  are 
hampered  by  lack  of  a  clear  avenue  of  escs^e.  Flasks  or  flask 
plates,  castings  or  moulds,  when  stacked  on  unlevel  floors  are 
liable  to  topple  over  and  cause  injury. 

While,  without  doubt,  carelessness  of  men  is  the  cause 
of  many  molten-metal  accidents,  yet  it  has  been  shown  by 
experience  and  observation,  that  where  foundry  floors  are 
reasonably  level,  and  clear  aisles  are  carefully  maintained, 
the  number  of  injuries  by  accident  has  been  materially  re- 
duced. Furthermore,  the  discipline  which  is  practiced  daily 
to  keep  the  floors  in  good  condition  impresses  upon  the  work- 
men the  importance  of  "playing  safe/'  and  especially  during 
the  pouring  periods ;  thus  the  orderly  floor  becomes  a  contin- 
uous object  lesson  in  caution,  and  safe  habits  of  handling 
molten  metal  are  developed. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  it  is  important  not  only  to 
establish  proper  floor  levels  and  clear  aisles,  but  also  to  pro- 
vide some  method,  more  or  less  automatic  in  its  working, 
which  will  guide  and  prompt  the  men  to  maintain  these  from 
day  to  day.  A  study  of  conditions  in  many  foundries  reveals 
various  ways  by  which  these  results  are  accomplished. 

Where  the  work  is  standard  and  the  floors  not  frequently 
broken  up,  a  paved  aisle  is  sometimes  used  to  give  the  aisle 
lines  and  the  floor  levels;  sometimes  an  industrial  track  is 
utilized  as  the  level,  and  the  aisle  lines  are  set  at  a  given 
distance  from  it.  In  one  foundry,  hooks  are  permanently 
located  in  the  floors  at  the  ends  of  the  aisles,  and  a  twine  line 
is  stretched  from  these  hooks  each  morning  to  guide  the  work- 
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men  in  dressing  down  or  building  up  the  floors  and  in  placing 
their  moulds.  There  is,  however,  some  danger  of  tripping 
over  the  twine  during  the  half  hour  or  so  when  it  is  in  place. 

A  very  good  plan,  and  one  that  seems  applicable  to  most 
floors,  was  observed  in  a  jobbing  foundry  doing  miscellaneous 
work  requiring  frequent  changing  of  floors.  Here  A^-x.Ar" 
square  wooden  stakes  were  driven  at  close  intervals  to  show 
the  aisle  lines.  The  tops  of  the  stakes  indicate  the  floor  level 
which  is  to  be  maintained ;  the  stakes  are  easily  removed  and 
replaced  when  necessary.  Workmen  are  not  apt  to  stumble 
over  them,  for  they  are  usually  covered  with  a  small  amount 
of  sand;  and  iron  does  not  spatter  if  it  strikes  the  stakes. 
Individual  floors  are  often  apportioned  by  these  stakes,  which 
silently  settle  disputes  between  the  molders  if  one  encroaches 
upon  the  other's  space,  or  if  he  infringes  upon  the  aisle  room. 

While  the  flrst  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  clear  main 
aisles,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  condition  of  side 
aisles  and  individual  floors  is  equally  important.  They  must 
be  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  pourer  access  to  the  moulds 
without  climbing  over  other  moulds,  and  he  should  have  ample 
room  to  walk  and  stand  safely  when  pouring,  and  to  avoid 
risk  of  collision  with  other  workmen  or  with  flasks,  partitions 
or  posts. 

Small  tools  and  other  articles  should  be  picked  up  before 
the  heat  is  run,  for  more  serious  accidents  are  caused  by  trip- 
ping over  small  obstructions  like  flask  clamps,  wedges  or  ham- 
mers, than  over  larger  and  more  apparent  objects.  The  ladle 
shank  laid  in  the  passage  for  "just  a  minute"  or  the  skimmer 
thrown  down  hastily,  sometimes  causes  the  next  passing  work- 
man to  trip  or  stumble  with  disastrous  results.  To  overcome 
this,  the  foreman  or  an  assistant  should  make  it  a  point  to  see 
that  each  molder  clears  his  floor  each  day  before  pouring 
begins ;  a  standard  place  for  the  skimmer  should  be  assigned, 
also  a  place  for  temporarily  resting  the  ladle,  but  not  in  the 
aisles.  Perseverance  and  discipline  in  this  regard  will  develop 
a  daily  habit  of  keeping  the  floor  clear. 

Sometimes  it  is  expedient  for  molders  to  shake  out  moulds 
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and  break  off  sprues  while  castings  are  yet  hot,  and  before 
others  have  finished  pouring.  A  strict  rule  should  be  observed 
to  prevent  workmen  from  throwing  such  castings,  sprues  or 
moulds  into  aisles,  particularly  while  others  are  carrying 
molten  metal  through  them. 

Spill  troughs  or  "pig  moulds"  have  been  observed  in  some 
aisles;  convenience  usually  dictates  this  position.  Workmen 
are  apt  to  trip  over  them  and  sometimes  stumble  into  them 
when  they  contain  hot  metal.  In  some  foundries  they  are 
located  in  a  safe  place  under  the  cupola  platform,  or  in  the 
rear  of  each  molder's  floor,  or  in  a  position  ustially  occupied 
by  one  of  the  moulds.  The  need  for  clear  aisles,  with  no  ob- 
structions whatever,  is  so  evident  that  a  special  effort  to  keep 
the  spill  troughs  away  from  them  is  amply  warranted. 


Note  dear  aisles;  complete  absence  of  unnecessary  articles;  the 
orderly  gallery ;  and  the  good  light  effected  by  clean  windows  and  white- 
washed walls.  The  enUre  floor  is  available  for  moulding.  (Photographed 
at  1 :15  p.  m.,  before  all  the  moulds  had  been  put  up.) 

The  foundry  which  is  cramped  for  floor  space  has  most 
difficulty  in  providing  proper  aisles;  at  the  same  time  its 
crowded  condition  constitutes  an  added  risk  which  demands 
extra  precaution. 

One  foundry  has  been  observed  which  resolutely  faced 
such  a  condition  and  solved  this  vexing  problem  in  a  very 
satisfactory  way.  The  manager  took  the  view  that  each  foot 
of  space  on  his  crowded  moulding  floor  was  more  valuable 
for  producing  castings  than  for  anything  else.  The  floors 
were  rearranged,  but  with  no  allotment  of  space  for  any  pur- 
pose except  that  actually  required  for  moulding  and  pouring 
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operations.  Places  were  provided  upon  posts,  partitions  or 
shelves  for  the  storage  of  all  tools.  There  was  a  hook  for 
every  shovel  or  ladle  shank;  double  shanks  were  suspended 
from  light  chains  alongside  of  the  cupola.  Each  chain  sling 
had  its  proper  position  but  not  upon  the  floor;  ladles,  when 
not  in  use,  were  stored  in  a  separate  room,  where  they  were 
relined  and  dried.  Flasks,  patterns  or  other  accessories  used 
yesterday,  but  not  wanted  to-day,  were  immediately  carried 
to  the  flask  storage  yard  or  to  the  pattern  vault;  regular  posi- 
tions were  assigned  for  each  molder's  stock  of  flasks,  flask 
boards  and  weights,  as  many  as  he  needed  for  the  day's  work 
but  no  more;  barrows,  trucks,  or  sand-boxes  were  banished 
from  the  foundry  except  when  in  actual  use.  Neat,  strong 
shelves  were  provided  about  the  walls  upon  which  to  store 
extras  which  might  be  required  upon  a  moment's  notice. 

In  a  similar  plant,  where  space  is  exceedingly  valuable, 
a  structural  steel  platform  was  built  at  one  end  of  the  shop, 
on  which  to  store  the  large  bull  ladles  and  the  heavy  anchor 
blocks  which  otherwise  would  crowd  the  floor ;  a  storage  rack 
for  cores  was  constructed  under  this  platform. 


A  foundry  for  heavy  floor  work ;  althousrh  floor  8i»ace  is  limited,  ample 
aisles  are  provided ;  all  castings  are  poured  from  crane  ladles.  Note  high 
and  dry  storage  platform  for  ladles  and  anchor  blocks. 

The  results  gained  in  these  crowded  foundries,  combining 
good  production  with  the  safety  of  the  men,  are  so  very  satis- 
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factory  that  similar  methods  suggest  themselves  for  other 
plants  which  may  not  be  crowded.  The  presence  of  unneces- 
sary appliances  in  any  foundry  causes  a  waste  of  space,  often 
obstructs  the  light  and  impedes  free  movement.  A  good 
rule  is  to  keep  in  a  convenient  place  in  the  foundry  all  acces- 
sories which  are  needed  in  it,  but  to  remove  them  to  a  con- 
venient place  outside  of  the  foundry  as  soon  as  there  is  no 
immediate  need  for  them.  The  adoption  of  this  principle  will 
assist  in  maintenance  of  proper  floors,  with  clear  aisles. 

Order  in  the  foundry  makes  available  the  greatest  floor 
area  for  actual  production  of  castings  and  thus  allows  the 
employment  of  more  men  within  the  same  space.  It  attracts 
a  better  class  of  workmen  who  appreciate  orderly  and  safe 
conditions;  they  are  usually  the  more  efficient  workmen. 

.    The  orderly  foundry  is  the  safety  foundry;  it  is  also  the 
most  productive. 

Bulletin  No.  4,  Foundry  Yards. 

The  foundry  yard  is  usually  the  gateway  of  the  foundry 

system ;  supplies  and  raw  materials  enter  the  foundry  through 

it.    The  yard,  moreover,  is  used  for  the  storage  of  materials 

awaiting  the  call  of  the  foundry ;  in  many  plants  the  foundry 


Flasks  stored  in  well-arranged  rows,  wlUi  ample  aisle  room. 

yard  is  also  the  storage  depot  for  flasks  and  other  equipment, 
and  sometimes  also  for  castings  ready  for  distribution. 

Space  in  the  foundry  yard  is  not  nearly  so  expensive  as 
space  in  the  foundry  buildings  and  the  overhead  charges  are 
comparatively  small.     It  is  good  economy,  therefore,  to  use 
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the  foundry  as  largely  as  practicable  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses only  and  the  foundry  yard  for  storage. 

The  foundry  yard  should  he  an  orderly  place,  because 
order  makes  for  safety.  Therefore  every  argument  in  favor 
of  order  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  safety  of  employes, 
and  every  activity  toward  orderly  conditions  is  a  move  in  the 
direction  of  safety. 

The  orderly  yard,  because  it  is  more  commodious  and  ac- 
cessible than  the  disorderly  one,  offers  greater  inducement 
to  move  back  and  forth,  as  needed,  those  parts  of  the  foundry 
equipment  which  wotdd  otherwise  litter  and  crowd  the  foundry 
buildings.  When,  therefore,  the  entire  area  of  the  yard  is 
made  conveniently  available  for  the  storage  of  materials  and 
equipment,  the  yard  greatly  relieves  the  otherwise  congested 
condition  of  the  foundry  interior,  adds  to  the  latter's  pro- 
ductive capacity  and  makes  it  easier  to  preserve  safe  and 
orderly  working  conditions  in  it.  This  is  especially  recognized 
in  foundries  where  every  square  foot  of  floor  area  is  valuable 
for  production  and  where  order  and  light  are  essential  to  the 
greatest  safety  of  the  men. 

Order  in  the  foundry  yard  renders  another  important  serv- 
ice. When,  for  instance,  certain  combinations  of  flasks  are 
needed,  workmen  can  more  readily  locate  and  safely  move 
them  when  they  are  stacked  in  an  orderly  way;  but  where 
there  is  no  orderly  arrangement,  the  flask-man  loses  time 
hvmting  for  or  moving  the  flasks,  while  the  molder  is  also 
losing  time  as  he  waits  for  them.  Oftentimes,  when  the  re- 
quired flask  is  not  readily  found,  a  new  flask  is  made  or  a  less 
desirable  one  is  used,  while  the  proper  flask,  whole  and  sound, 
remains  inactive  in  an  obscure  place.  Order  in  the  yard  pre- 
vents this  wasteful  condition. 

The  surface  of  the  foundry  yard  should  be  fairly  flat,  in 
order  to  provide  safe  foundations  for  the  storage  piles  of 
material  and  foundry  equipment.  There  should  be  level  and 
smooth  footways  for  safe  travel  of  employes ;  these  also  facil- 
itate safe  movement  of  barrows  and  trucks,  with  least  call 
upon  men's  physical  strength. 
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In  most  cases  the  yard  can  be  levelled  by  simply  clearing 
away  rubbish  and  weeds,  trimming  down  slight  humps  and 
filling  up  small  hollows.  In  other  yards,  however,  considera- 
bly more  work  may  be  involved,  and  it  may  then  be  advisable 
to  clear  and  level  small  sections  at  a  time,  utflizing  for  this 
purpose  the  time  of  laborers  "between  jobs"  when  they  would 
otherwise  be  idle;  in  this  way  some  foremen,  at  practically 
no  cost,  have  converted  unsafe,  unsightly  and  unused  yard 
space  into  safe,  orderly. and  useful  storage  ground.  But  even 
though  considerable  outlay  may  be  necessary  to  put  the  yard 
in  serviceable  condition,  such  outlay  will  prove  a  wise  invest- 
ment, except  under  rare  and  extraordinary  conditions. 

Permanent  walkways  shotdd  be  located  so  conveniently 
as  to  invite  workmen  to  use  them,  instead  of  walking  in  a 
shorter  but  dangerous  path  which  may  lead  over  piles  of  p^ 
iron,  scrap  or  other  materials.  Cement  walks,  while  best  for 
ordinary  purposes,  are  rarely  feasible  for  foundry  yard  serv- 
ice ;  cinder  paths  are  perhaps  the  most  practicable,  permanent 
and  satisfactory.  They  should  be  free  of  obstructions  and  be 
of  ample  width  to  allow  clear  and  easy  passage  of  barrows 
and  trucks.  When  boardwalks  are  used  they  should  be  sub- 
stantial and  secure.  Cheap,  loose  boardwalks  which  split 
easily,  or  warped  boards  which  slide  around  are  neither  safe 
nor  economical  in  the  end. 

Where  depressed  tracks  or  roads  are  apt  to  cause  injuries 
to  workmen,  or  where  furnace  pits  or  excavations  expose  men 
to  danger  of  falling  into  them,  suitable  guard  rails  should  be 
provided.  For  permanent  service  and  where  solid  founda- 
tions are  available,  pipe  guard  rails,  supported  by  large  floor 
flanges,  are  very  desirable;  permanent  guard  rails  made  of 
pipe  may  also  be  rigidly  set  in  the  earth  by  providing  con- 
crete footings  for  the  rail  posts.  Temporary  guards  of  uni- 
versal application  may  also  be  made  of  pipe,  with  loose  flttings, 
supported  by  pointed  pipe  posts  which  may  be  driven  in  the 
earth ;  when  permanent  guard  rails  for  yard  service  are  made 
of  wood  care  should  be  taken  that  the  construction  be  strong 
and  that  lumber  used  in  the  posts  will  stand  prolonged  ex- 
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posure  to  the  dampness  of  the  earth.  Manholes  should  be 
covered  wherever  practicable,  preferably  with  iron  or  steel 
cover  plates.  Such  guards  prevent  accidents  in  daylight,  but 
are  particularly  effective  where  the  watchman  or  others  must 
walk  through  the  yard  at  night,  or  in  case  of  fire  or  other 
emergency  by  day  or  night. 

Up-to-date  yardmen  have  found  that  the  safest  way  to 
store  pig  iron,  and  especially  where  the  storage  space  is  limited, 
is  to  stack  each  carload  in  a  separate  pile.  This  method  pre- 
serves the  identity  of  each  carload  for  purposes  of  analysis, 
saves  room  and  avoids  the  danger  which  is  present  when  the 
iron  is  thrown  upon  high  irregular  piles,  from  the  peaks  of 
which  insecure  pigs  may  become  dislodged  and  fall  upon  work- 
men's hands  or  feet.  It  takes  a  little  longer  to  pile  pig  iron 
safely,  but  less  time  is  required  to  reload  it  when  it  is  taken 
to  the  charging  floor. 

Sand  bins  and  other  permanent  bins  should  be  substantially 
built.  Under  some  conditions  the  erection  of  concrete  bins 
is  warranted.  Whether  built  of  concrete,  wood  or  other 
qiaterials,  or  whether  intended  for  permanent  or  for  more 
or  less  temporary  service,  they  should  be  of  safe  construction 
and  not  of  a  makeshift  character.  Sand  and  coke  bins,  when 
in  a  weak  or  dilapidated  condition,  are  unsafe  in  themselves 
and  lend  a  bad  moral  effect  to  the  yard  that  detracts  from 
and  discourages  good  order  in  it. 

Where  barrels  or  boxes  serve  as  bins  for  the  storage  of  bor- 
ings, turnings  and  similar  materials,  these  also  must  be  of 
substantial  character.  Bins  or  other  suitable  storage  places 
should  be  provided,  into  which  workmen  should  be  taught  to 
deposit  old  lumber  and  rubbish,  barrel  hoops,  discarded 
shovels  and  other  worn-out  tools  or  equipment,  instead  of 
throwing  them  about  the  yard  or  buildings  or  into  passageways 
where  men  are  apt  to  stumble  over  them.  The  assignment  of 
a  definite  place  for  definite  things  prompts  and  directs  the  men 
to  put  such  things  where  they  belong.  Such  order  promotes 
safety. 

•Where  materials  or  equipment  are  stored  alongside  of  car 
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tracks,  sufficient  clear  space  (not  less  than  18'')  should  be  pro- 
vided between  the  storage  piles  and  the  cars  to  allow  men  to 
walk  between  them  safely. 


An  unusually  high  pile  of  pig  iron,  necessitated  by  smaU  yard 
available ;  note  the  method  of  safely  canting  the  pile  at  the  bottom. 

The  Orderly  Foundry  Yard — The  Safe  Foundry  Yard. 
The  Safe  and  Orderly  Foundry  Yard — The  Efficient  Foundry 

Yard, 
The  Efficient  Foundry  Yard — An  Important  Element  in  the 

Safety  and  Efficiency  of  the  Foundry  Itself. 

Remember: 

Personal  Caution  in  the  greatest  safeguard,  affer  all. 

Requests  for  addi- 
tional bulletins  should 
be  made  to  Main  Of- 
fice of  the  Association 
at  Chicago. 

Suggestions  which 
will  promote  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  fotmdry 
employees  will  be  wd- 
comed  by  M.  W.  AUx- 
ander.  Chairman,  Com- 
f    mittee   on  Safety  omd 

A  great  amount  of  pig  Iron  can  be  safely  stored   Sanitation,  West  Lynn, 
in  a  small  space.  Mass. 
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BROTHERHOOD     OP     CARPENTERS     CONSPIRE 

WITH  MANUPACTURERS  TO  DESTROY 

COMPETITION. 


PedenU  Judges  Decide  Combination  is  in  Restraint  of  Trade 

and  Illegal. 


Irving  ft  Casson — Case  of  Paine  Lumber  Company*  Gould 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  Others. 


Decisions  of  far-reaching  importance  were  recently  ren- 
dered by  the  Federal  Courts  in  the  cases  of  Irving  &  Casson 
and  the  Paine  Lumber  Co. 

Both  of  these  cases  involve  the  conspiracy  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpeifters  to  exclude  all  open  shop  wood- 
work from  buildings  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere,  by  de- 
claring strikes  on  all  buildings  where  such  materials  are  used. 
By  repeated  attacks  of  this  kind,  the  members  of  the  Master 
Carpenters'  Association  of  New  York,  constituting  substan- 
tially all  of  the  large  builders  in  the  city,  have  been  coerced  into 
a  written  agreement  with  the  United  Brotherhood  by  the  terms 
of  which  they  ag^ee  to  use  only  union  material  in  the  greater 
part  of  New  York  City.  A  group  of  local  manufacturers, 
whom  we  may  characterize  as  boycott  beneficiaries,  have 
sought  to  take  advantage  of  this  situation  by  making  agree- 
ments with  the  union  in  which  they  agree  to  employ  only 
union  men,  and  the  union  agrees  to  protect  them  from  com- 
petition of  open  shops  by  striking  buildings  where  open  shop 
material  is  used.  To  secure  the  complete  enforcement  of  this 
agreement,  these  manufacturers  employ  spies  to  ascertain 
where  the  open  shop  material  is  being  used,  and  supply  that 
information  to  the  union  with  instructions  to  order  strikes 
upon  the  buildings,  in  conformity  with  their  agreement.  The 
result  of  these  agreements  and  these  strikes  has  been  to  ex- 
clude substantially  all  non-union  material  from  the  greater 
part  of  New  York,  and  the  unions  have  thereby  brought  about 
a  condition  such  as  was  desired  by  the  union  manufacturers 
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when  they  demahded  of  the  union  that  "not  a  stick  of  that 
trim  shall  be  erected  in  New  York." 

The  history  of  industrial  combination  discloses  no  more 
remarkable  and  effective  restraint  of  trade,  and  the  two 
judges  who  have  considered  these  two  cases  both  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  combination  violated  the  Federal 
Anti-Trust  Law,  the  State  Anti-Trust  Law,  the  Penal  Laws 
of  New  York,  and.  the  common  law. 

Judge  Mayer,  in  his  opinion  says:  "I  agree  with  Judge 
Ward  in  his  opinion  filed  contemporaneously  herewith,  that: 

"  'There  can  be  no  question,  first,  that  a  combination 
does  exist  between  the  various  local  unions  which  consti- 
tute the  United  Brotherhood ;  second,  that  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  combination  is  to  compel  the  unionization  of  all 
manufacturing  carpenter  shops ;  third,  that  the  object  is  to 
restrain  competition  between  open  shops  and  union  shops; 
and,  fourth,  that  this  object  is  to  be  accomplished  princi- 
pally by  an  agreement  to  refuse  to  work  on  any  job  where 
non-union  trim  is  used/ 

"I  further  agree  that  the  combination  in  the  case  before 
him  results  in  directly  restraining  competition  between 
manufacturers  and  operates  to  restrain  interstate  commerce, 
in  violation  of  the  above  referred  to  Federal  and  State 
statutes. 

"As  the  agreement  (Exhibit  B)  between  the  Joint  Dis- 
trict Council  and  the  Master  Carpenters  and  the  agreement 
(Exhibit  C)  between  the  manufacturing  Woodworkers' 
Association  and  the  United  Brotherhood  and  the  Joint  Dis- 
trict Council  are  but  steps  in  the  course  of  the  combination 
and  effective  extensions  of  its  purposes  and  results,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  these  aereements  are  also  condemned  by 
the  two  statutes  referred  to — and  this,  irrespective  of  the 
motives  which  actuated  any  of  the  defendants,  masters  or 
workmen." 

Judge  Ward  grants  a  permanent  injunction  in  the  Irving  & 
Casson  case,  but  Judge  Mayer  (while  agreeing  with  him  as  to 
the  illegality  of  the  combination)  holds  that  the  complainants 
were  not  entitled  to  an  injunction  because  they  were  not  espe- 
cially singled  out  for  attack  by  the  defendants ;  that  they  only 
suffered  generally  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  public  and 
that  therefore  any  action  for  an  injunction  would  have  to  be 
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brought  by  the  public  authorities  under  the  provisions  of  the 
State  or  Federal  statute.  It  is  believed  that  Judge  Mayer 
erred  in  this  respect,  and  the  case  will  therefore  be  appealed. 

These  decisions  are  of  far-reaching  importance,  inas- 
much as  they  concern  not  only  the  combination  in  the  car- 
pentry trade  in  New  York  City,  but  the  general  efforts  made 
by  organized  labor  throughout  the  country  to  drive  open 
shop  products  out  of  commerce  through  boycotting  dealers 
who  purchase  them  and  calling  strikes  where  they  are  used. ' 
Under  these  decisions  it  is  now  the  duty  of  the  public  of- 
ficials to  sue  out  an  injunction  in  the  name  of  the  Govern- 
ment,  or  prosecute  the  conspirators  criminally. 

Bulletin  of  American  Anti-Boycott  Association, 


COURAGE. 


By  Herbert  Kauffman. 

'Tis  not  because  of  muscled  meat 

We  place  men  in  the  master's  seat; 

We  do  not  reckon  toughened  thew, 

Nor  breed,  nor  creed,  nor  bulk,  nor  hue, 

The  force  with  which  the  anvil  rings, 

Nor  care  how  hard  the  hammer  swings; 

The  might,  in  brawn,  the  strength  in  bone, 

Can  never  serve  success  alone; 

Think  you  'twas  Spartan  steel  and  skill 

That  saved.  Greece  from  the  Persian  will? 

Think  you  Horatius  won  the  day 

And  held  the  bridge  through  nimble  play 

Of  sword?    Or  when  all  Europe  lay 

Cringing  beneath  Napoleon's  sway, 

'Twas  better  guns  and  cannon-balls 

That  swept  the  fields  and  crumbled  walls? 

All  that  was  splendid  in  every  age 

Was  written  by  valor  on  history's  page.  . 

Giants  in  pigmy  guise, 

Prophets  with  groping  eyes; 

What  matter  sight  or  size 

When  men  build  to  the  skies? 

What  matter  numbers,  years. 

If  we  disdain  our  fears? 
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OUTLINE  OF  POLICY. 


National  Founders'  Association. 


LIMITATION  OF  OUTPUT. 

Arbitrary  limitations  of  output  on  the  part  of  the  molders  or 
arbitrary  demands  for  an  excessive  amount  of  output  by  the  mold- 
ers on  the  part  of  the  f oundrjrmen,  being  contrary  to  tiie  spirit  of 
equity  which  should  govern  ihe  relationship  of  employer  and  em- 
ploye, all  attempts  in  that  direction  by  either  party — ^the  molders  or 
foundrjrmen — are  to  be  viewed  with  disfavor  and  will  not  receive 
the  sanction  of  this  Association. 

LIMITATION  OF  MAN'S  EARNING  CAPACITY. 

Inasmuch  as  certain  practices  insisted  upon  by  labor  organiza- 
tions tend  toward  counteracting  the  energy,  ability,  inclinations 
and  opportunity  of  molders  to  earn  greater  compensation  than  they 
are  now  receiving,  it  shall  continue  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Asso- 
ciation not  to  permit  the  limitation  of  a  man's  earning  capacity, 
whether  he  is  working  by  the  day,  by  the  piece  or  premium  system, 
thus  protecting  our  workmen  in  a  desire  to  improve  their  condi- 
tions. 

FINES  AND  RESTRICTIONS. 

Believing  the  action  of  labor  organizations  in  inflicting  upon 
their  members  fines  and  punishments  for  accepting  opportunities  of 
advancement  and  increased  earnings  offered  by  the  foundrjrmen, 
is  a  practice  tending  toward  a  deterioration  of  the  ability  of  the 
individual  workmen  this  Association  hereby  reaffirms  its  determi- 
nation to  prevent  the  imposition  of  fines  and  restrictions  placed  on 
a  molder  for  the  purpose  of  handicapping  him  or  retarding  him  in 
any  way  from  putting  forth  his  best  efforts  to  produce  the  best 
quality  and  quantity  of  work  in  the  shortest  time  and  receiving  a 
proportionate  compensation. 

METHOD  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

Employes  will  be  paid  the  hourly  rate,  by  premium  system, 
piece  work  or  contract,  as  the  employers  may  elect,  and  the  work- 
men so  employed  will  be  required  to  give  a  fair  day's  work  for  a 
fair  dajr's  pay. 
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FREEDOM  OP  EMPLOYMENT. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  employe  to  leave  our  employ  when- 
ever he  sees  fit,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  employer  to  discharge 
any  workman  when  he  sees  fit. 

RELATIONS  OP  EMPLOYES. 

Every  workman  who  elects  to  work  in  the  foundry  of  a  member 
of  this  Association  will  be  required  to  work  peacefully  and  harmo- 
niously with  his  fellow  employes,  and  to  such  a  workman  the  free- 
dom of  employment  shall  not  be  denied. 

APPRENTICES. 

The  number  of  apprentices,  helpers  and  handymen  to  be  em- 
ployed will  be  determined  solely  by  the  requirements  of  the 
employer. 

APPLIANCES. 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  foundryman  to  introduce  molding 
machines  and  appliances  of  any  kind,  and  to  have  the  same  oper- 
ated by  whomsoever  he  finds  to  his  best  advantage  to  employ 
thereon. 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 

Disapproving  absolutely  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  members  of 
this  Association  will  not  arbitrate  any  question  with  men  on  strike. 
Neither  will  this  Association  countenance  a  lockout  on  any  arbi- 
trable question  unless  arbitration  has  failed. 

ARBITRATION. 

The  above  principles  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  success- 
ful conduct  of  our  business,  they  are  not  subject  to  arbitration. 

In  case  of  disagreement  concerning  matters  not  covered  by  the 
foregoing  announcement  we  advise  our  members  to  meet  their 
employes  either  individually  or  collectively  and  endeavor  to  adjust 
the  difficulty  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

METHOD  OP  ARBITRATION. 

In  case  of  inability  to  reach  a  satisfactory  adjustment  we  recom- 
mend that  the  question  be  submitted  to  a  Board  of  Arbitration  con- 
sisting of  two  of  the  employes  and  two  persons  engaged  in  the 
management  of  the  firm  or  corporation  involved,  and  in  case  they 
fail  to  reach  a  satisfactory  agreement  within  seven  working  days  a 
fifth  member  shall  be  chosen  by  these  four  and  the  majority  report 
to  the  Board  so  constituted  shall  be  final  and  binding. 
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In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  arbitration  the  employe  or 
employes  must  continue  in  the  service  and  under  the  orders  of  the 
employer  pending  a  conference  and  decision. 

In  case  any  member  refuses  to  comply  with  this  recommenda- 
tion within  tUrty  days  after  the  dispute  arises  he  shall  be  denied 
the  support  of  this  Association  unless  it  shall  approve  the  action 
of  said  member. 

WAGES. 

Employes  shall  be  free  to  employ  foundry  operatives  at  such 
wages  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon»  said  rates  to  be  governed 
by  local  or  shop  conditions. 

In  the  operation  of  piece  work,  premium  plan  or  contract  «3rs- 
tem  now  in  force  or  to  be  extended  or  established  in  the  future, 
this  Association  will  not  countenance  any  conditions  of  wages 
which  are  not  just  or  which  will  not  allow  a  workman  of  average 
efficiency  to  earn  at  least  a  fair  wage. 


NOTICE 


Any  foundry  or  machine  shop  worker  who  desires 
regularly  to  receive  The  Review  is  invited  (if  his  name 
is  not  already  on  the  mailing  list)  to  mail  a  post  card 
to  the  office  of  The  Review,  Room  842,  29  So.  La  Salle 
St.,  Chicago,  giving  his  name  and  address  to  which  The 
Review  is  to  be  mailed,  upon  the  understanding  that  he 
incurs  no  expense  or  obligation  by  receiving  the  same. 

The  Review,  the  official  organ  of  the  N.  P.  A.  and 
N.  li.  T.  A.,  desires  to  have  all  molders  and  core- 
makers  and  machinists  fully  acquainted  with  the  policy 
and  purpose  of  these  two  Associations. 

New  applicants  should  state  whether  they  are  em- 
ployed in  the  machine  shop  or  foundry. 
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DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES. 


National  Metal  Trades  Astociation. 


Wep  the  Members  of  the  National  Metal  Tratks  Association, 
declare  the  following  to  be  our  principles,  which  shall  govern  ns 
in  onr  relation  with  our  employes: 

CONCERNING  EMPLOYES. 

1.  Since  we,  as  employers,  are  responsible  for  the  work  tamed 
out  by  our  workmen,  we  must  have  full  discretion  to  designate 
the  men  we  consider  competent  to  perform  the  work  and  to  deter- 
mine the  conditions  under  which  the  work  shall  be  prosecuted,  the 
question  of  the  competency  of  the  men  being  determined  solely  by 
us.  While  disavowing  any  intention  to  interfere  with  the  proper 
functions  of  labor  organizations,  we  will  not  admit  of  any  inter- 
ference with  the  management  of  our  business. 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 

2.  Disapproving  absolutely  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  will  not  arbitrate  any  question  with  men 
on  strike;  neither  wiU  this  Association  countenance  a  lockout  on 
any  arbitrable  question  unless  arbitration  has  failed. 

RELATIONS  OP  EMPLOYES. 

3.  No  discrimination  will  be  made  against  any  man  because  of 
his  membership  in  any  society  or  organisation.  Every  workman 
who  elects  to  work  in  a  shop  will  be  required  to  work  peacefully 
and  harmoniously  with  aU  his  fellow  employes. 

APPRENTICES,  ETC. 

4.  The  number  of  apprentices,  helpers  and  handymen  to  be 
employed  will  be  determined  solely  by  the  employer. 

METHODS  AND  WAGES. 

5.  Employers  shall  be  free  to  employ  their  work-people  at 
wages  mutually  satisfactory.  We  will  not  permit  employes  to  place 
any  restrictions  on  the  management,  methods  or  production  of  our 
shops,  and  will  require  a  fair  dasr's  work  for  a  fair  6xf%  pay. 
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Employes  will  be  paid  by  the  hourly  rate,  by  premium  system, 
piece  work  or  contract,  as  the  employers  may  elect. 

FREEDOM  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

6.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  employe  to  leave  our  employ  when- 
ever he  sees  fit,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  employer  to  discharge 
any  workmafi  when  he  sees  fit. 

7.  The  above  principles  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  sac> 
cessful  conduct  of  our  business,  they  are  not  subject  to  arbitratioa. 

ARBITRATION. 

In  case  of  disagreement  concerning  matters  not  covered  by  the 
foregoing  declaration,  we  advise  our  members  to  meet  their  em- 
ployes, either  individually  or  collectively,  and  endeavor  to  adjust 
the  difficulty  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  In  case  of  inability  to 
reach  a  satisfactory  adjustment,  we  advise  tiiat  they  submit  the 
question  to  arbitration  by  a  board  composed  of  six  persons,  three 
to  be  chosen  by  the  employer  and  three  to  be  chosen  by  the  em- 
ploye or  employes.  In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  arbitra- 
tion, the  employe  or  employes  must  continue  in  the  service  and 
under  the  orders  of  the  employer  pending  a  decision. 

In  case  any  member  refuses  to  comply  with  this  recommenda- 
tion he  shaU  be  denied  the  support  of  ^s  Association  unless  it 
shall  approve  the  action  of  said  member. 

8.  Hours  and  wages  being  governed  by  local  conditions,  shall 
be  arranged  by  the  local  Association  in  each  district 

In  the  operation  of  piece  work,  premium  plan  or  contract  sys- 
tem now  in  force  or  to  be  extended  or  established  in  the  futnre, 
this  Association  will  not  countenance  any  conditions  of  wages 
which  are  not  just,  or  which  will  not  allow  a  workman  of  average 
efficiency  to  earn  at  least  a  fair  wage. 

Adopted  June  18,  1901. 
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TTie  Labor  Secretary  and 
Labor  Questions 


The  last  Congress  created  a  Department  of  Labor  and 
made  its  head  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet.  To  the 
new  department  were  transferred  the  Bureatis  of  Immigra- 
tion, Naturalization  and  Labor  Statistics,  and  it  was 
empowered  to  offer  its  good  offices  to  conciliate  and  mediate 
in  labor  disputes. 

Immediately  upon  the  election  of  President  Wilson  it 
became  publicly  apparent  that  the  Federation  of  Labor  had  a 
candidate  for  the  new  Cabinet  position  in  the  person  of 
Congressman  Wilson,  then  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  former  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Mine 
Workers.  Mr.  Gompers  had  made  it  evident  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  "American  Federationist"  that  Mr.  Wilson's 
selection  was  due  to  the  Federation  and  its  executive  com- 
mittee recently  gave  the  President  formal  thanks  for  this 
appointment. 

It  was  not  to  the  discredit  of  Mr.  Wilson  that  he  had 
been  a  prominent  trade  unionist,  and  it  was  very  greatly  to 
his  credit  that  having  been  bom  on  foreign  soil  and  worked 
as  a  miner  in  the  depths  of  the  earth  he  was  invited  to 
become  the  counsellor  of  the  President.  But  we  venture  to 
suggest  that  it  is  quite  one  thing  for  a  Cabinet  officer  to  sym- 
pathize with  his  former  associates  or  any  legitimate  special 
interest  with  which  he  has  been  formerly  associated  and 
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quite  another  to  either  use  or  promise  to  use  the  powers  of 
his  new  ofEce  for  the  peculiar  advancement  of  their  interests 
or  to  procure  them  special  privileges  in  the  administration  of 
the  law.  A  public  servant,  whatever  his  antecedents,  can 
neither  continue  to  be  a  corporation  counsel  nor  a  labor 
union  agent  without  violating  his  oath  of  office. 

The  country  has  severely  criticized  the  conduct  of  public 
men  whose  actions  have  justified  the  belief  that  they  have 
continued  to  serve  a  private  client  under  the  mask  of  a  public 
title.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  first  public  utterances  and 
actions  of  a  high  official,  whose  past  has  been  peculiarly 
identified  with  a  special  interest,  attract  especial  attention. 
Secretary  Wilson  crossed  the  continent  to  address  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  at  Seattle.  His  appearance  was 
visible  evidence  of  the  power  of  that  organization  to  create 
a  Cabinet  place  and  fill  it.  His  utterances  should  enable  the 
country  to  understand  whether  he  realizes  that  he  is  the 
representative  of  all  American  labor  or  only  that  small  part 
of  it  to  the  exercise  of  whose  highly  organized  influence  he 
owes  his  elevation. 

His  first  statement,  that  his  department,  as  now  directed, 
would  co-operate  with  a  trade  union  movement  in  its  ettort 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  human  society,  might  well  be 
accepted  as  a  proper  expression  of  willingness  to  aid  legitimate 
unionism  in  every  laudable  efl^ort,  but  his  second  declaration 
is  that  of  an  apostle  of  the  closed  shop,  who  otters  his  office 
to  force  an  un-American  creed  upon  unwilling  converts. 

Emphasizing  his  important  duty  to  appoint  Commissioners 
of  Conciliation  in  trade  disputes,  he  said: 

"There  can  be  no  mediation,  there  can  be  no 
conciliation  between  employers  and  employes 
that  does  not  presuppose  collective  bargaining, 
and  there  cannot  be  collective  bargaining  that 
does  not  presuppose  trade  unionism." 
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If  this  possesses  any  logical  meaning  it  indicates  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  believes  that  the  first  duty  of  his  office  in 
every  trade  dispute  is  to  proselytize  for  the  benefit  of  the 
union  engaged  therein.  If  a  portion,  however  large,  of  the 
employes  affected  by  a  dispute  desire  to  remain  at  work, 
individually  or  by  an  agreement  that  affects  themselves  alone* 
the  logic  of  the  Secretary's  statement  requires  that  he  shall 
use  the  forces  of  his  Department  and  his  personal  influence, 
or  that  of  his  agents,  to  secure  accessions  to  the  ranks  of  the 
strikers,  if  they  be  trade  unionists. 

This  conclusion  is  not  left  to  this  declaration  alone.  It  is 
confirmed  by  an  express  attitude  of  mind,  by  further  circum- 
stantial statements  and  by  a  reiteration  of  the  stock  phrases  of 
closed  shop  unionism  which  can  lead  the  reader  to  but  one 
judgment — that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  embraces  the  peculiar 
fallacies  of  the  Gompersian  school  and  regards  the  office 
which  he  occupies  as  a  legislative  creation  for  the  furtherance 
of  closed  shop  militant  unionism. 

He  even  appears  to  regard  the  Federation  of  Labor  as 
entitled  to  his  pre-judgment  in  the  subject  matter  of  industrial 
investigations  committed  to  his  charge.  He  informs  them  in 
the  course  of  his  address  as  *  a  bit  of  confidence"  his  conclu- 
sions respecting  a  corporation  which  his  agents  had  incident- 
ally examined  in  the  course  of  the  miners'  strike  now  raging 
in  the  Michigan  copper  country.  He  informs  his  hearers  that 
one  copper  mining  corporation  had  made  $200,000,000  in 
actual  profits  in  forty-two  years  on  an  investment  of 
$1,250,000,  and  intimates  that  they  underpay  their  work- 
men because  they  refused  to  accept  the  suggestions  of  his 
own  Department  or  to  meet  a  committee  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  as  a  self -constituted  spokesman  for  its 
own  employes.  As  a  great  metropolitan  paper  has  pointed 
out,  the  Secretary  has  chosen  an  exceptional  instance  of 
successful  enterprise  and  given  it  the  appearance  of  a  general 
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rule.  Anticipating  the  official  report,  it  was  his  duty  in  justice 
to  both  the  mine  owners  and  the  public  to  give  the  whcrfe 
truth.  He  flung  this  fragment  of  his  investigations  to  the 
passion  of  a  prejudiced  audience,  neglecting  to  state  that  the 
entire  copper  industry  in  the  district  shows  that  only  fourteen 
mines  have  paid  back  the  money  invested,  but  that  labor 
always  got  its  wages  though  the  investor  pocketed  losses,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  phenomenal  mine,  which  was  the 
subject  of  his  illustration,  the  others  showed  $78,300,000  of 
assessments  against  a  total  of  $82,000,000  in  dividends. 

To  say  the  least,  the  spectacle  of  a  Cabinet  officer 
becoming  a  special  pleader  against  the  victim  of  his  investi- 
gation will  not  impress  either  employers  or  the  public  with 
the  impartiality  of  an  official  who  uses  carefully  selected 
excerpts  from  unpublished  reports  to  feed  industrial  prejudice. 

The  gentleman's  philosophy  is  as  strange  as  his  figures. 
The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  astonished  the 
country  by  declaring  to  a  New  York  audience  that  legis- 
latures could  destroy  the  right  to  inherit.  Mr.  Wilson,  taking 
a  more  advanced  position,  annotmces  that  the  legislature  is 
the  author  of  the  right  to  possess  and  that  all  title  to  property 
is  held  at  the  will  of  lawmakers,  a  singular  and  astounding 
doctrine  which  the  founders  of  this  government  went  out  of 
their  way  to  condemn  by  announcing  that  men  were  pos- 
sessed of  certain  "inalienable"  rights,  among  which  were  the 
rights  of  life,  liberty  and  property.  Most  of  us  have  bdieved 
that  man  existed  before  goverrunent.  Mr.  Wilson's  theoiy  is 
that  he  came  afterwards.  Every  form  of  civil  society  of 
which  histocy  has  record  is  supposed  to  have  been  created  to 
preserve  the  individual  and  his  possessions.  Our  own 
government  was  especially  devised  to  secure  him,  in  his 
person  and  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  not  only  against  his  fellows 
but  against  his  own  governmental  agencies. 

Perhaps  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  never  learned  to 
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distinguish  between  the  power  which  society  exercises  under 
certain  conditions  to  regulate  the  use  and  alienation  of 
property  and  the  right  to  despoil  the  individual  and  take 
what  he  has  either  for  itself  or  some  individual. 

"Law,"  Mr.  Wilson  tells  his  fellow  unionists, 
''created  titles  not  primarily  for  the  welfare  of 
the  man  to  whom  it  conveys  it,  but  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  conmiunity.  Society  has  conceived, 
whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  that  the  best 
method  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  society  is  to 
convey  titles  to  individuals  in  real  estate  and 
personal  effects." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  the  Secretaiy  point  out 
any  instance,  in  the  beginning  of  this  government  or  since, 
when  it  conveyed  any  title,  real  estate  or  personal  effects,  to 
anybody,  except  when  it  happened  to  transfer  a  part  of  the 
public  domain  or  dispose  of  the  second-hand  furniture  in 
some  unnecessaiy  office.  Historically  and  morally  the 
citizen  and  his  property  existed  before  this  government  and 
he  created  this  government  to  protect  himself  and  that  which 
was  his.  He  does  not  derive  his  ride  to  his  possessions  from 
his  government.  His  rights  existed  before  he  formed  a 
government.  The  Constiturion  recognizes  but  does  not 
create  his  rights.  The  gentleman  has  merely  fallen  into  the 
common  error  of  his  former  associates  whose  various  legisla- 
rive  proposals,  many  of  them  introduced  by  himself,  have  so 
frequently  indicated  that  they  believe  a  law-making  body 
can  do  anything.  So  that  those  who  have  the  votes  would 
only  find  it  necessary  to  exert  their  polirical  influence  through 
legislative  agents  and  deprive  a  large  portion  of  the  public 
from  the  protection  of  themselves  and  their  property  to  which 
the  law  of  the  land  entitles  them.  In  addition  to  this  tuiique 
contribution  to  our  political  philosophy  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
lets  it  be  known  that  he  is  against  all  attempts  to  break  strikes, 
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which,  of  course,  indicates  his  belief  that  every  strike  is 
necessarily  right  and  every  employer  who  does  not  immedi- 
ately accede  to  any  demands  of  his  organized  employes  is 
necessarily  wrong,  a  condition  of  mind  which  admirably 
qualifies  the  distinguished  Cabinet  officer  for  his  duties  as  an 
impartial  investigator. 

He  did  not,  of  course,  point  out  that  many  of  his 
employes  and  agents  are  former  labor  union  officials,  and 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  had,  for  instance,  sent  one 
Mr.  John  Moflfett,  former  president  of  the  International 
Hatters'  Union,  and  their  agent  in  the  famous  Danbury 
boycott,  to  investigate  the  Indianapolis  street  car  strike. 
The  humor  of  such  a  selection  would  have  been  peculiarly 
manifest  to  the  audience  he  was  addressing.  They  would 
have  been  highly  entertained  by  the  spectacle  of  Mr. 
Moffett,  with  his  well-known  views,  gravely  balancing  the 
claims  of  the  Traction  Company  and  its  employes,  and 
meditating  in  profound  impartiality  the  assertion  of  the 
company  that  it  was  entitled  to  operate  an  open  shop  and 
employ  any  citizen,  whether  or  not  he  was  the  possessor  of  a 
license  to  work  from  a  local  organization  of  self-constituted 
judges  of  the  right  of  the  unorganized  portion  of  the  com- 
munity to  earn  its  living.  The  Secretary  finally  informed  his 
hearers  that  he  would  use  every  power  of  his  Department 
to  prevent  men  who  protested  against  unfair  employers  from 
being  crushed  beneath  their  power,  a  laudable  and  just 
declaration.  One  looks  in  vain,  however,  through  this 
frankly  partisan  address  for  any  declaration  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  will  protect  the  unorganized  worker  against 
the  '* crushing  power"  and  violent  methods  of  his  organized 
fellow. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  his 
former  associate  who,  twice  convicted  of  defiant  diso- 
bedience of  judicial  authority,  still  proclaims  that  Congress 
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must  legalize  the  boycott  condemned  by  every  court  of  last 
resort  and  by  the  continuing  moral  sense  of  every  generation 
of  English-speaking  people.  Among  the  delegates  before 
him  the  Secretary  doubtless  recognized  three  familiar  faces 
of  officials  convicted  by  a  farmer  jury  at  Indianapolis  c^  that 
atrocious  conspiracy  to  uplift  by  dynamite,  which  shocked  our 
country  with  every  line  of  its  revelations.  The  Secretary 
finds  much  to  condemn  in  the  alleged  abuses  of  the  employer. 
But  this  representative  of  the  American  workman,  speaking 
to  an  organization,  numbering  in  its  membership  many  whose 
recent  crimes  outraged  every  sense  of  decency,  will  find  no 
word  of  condemnation  for  those  who  use  intimidation  and 
force  to  compel  the  acceptance  of  their  demands  or  who  seek 
exemption  from  the  general  laws  of  the  country,  or  who 
make  membership  in  their  associations  the  prerequisite  to  the 
earning  of  a  living  for  themselves  or  those  dependent  upon 
them. 

The  first  public  utterance  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  does 
not  inspire  confidence  in  his  capacity  for  his  position. 

Announcing  a  philosophy  that  is  in  contradiction  to  the 
established  principles  of  the  people  whose  servant  he  is,  he 
presents  himself  in  the  guise  of  a  partisan,  assuring  his  late 
associates  that  he  regards  his  elevation  to  high  office  as  an 
opportunity  to  further  their  special  interests.  He  reveals 
himself  to  be  not  the  servant  and  spokesman  of  the  working- 
man  of  America  but  the  business  agent  in  office  of  American 
closed  shop  trade  unionism. 

WILLIAM  H.  BARR, 

President, 

National  Founders'  Association. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

November  20,  1913. 
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